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ON 

THE  METHODS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND 
REASONING  IN  POLITICS. 


Chapter  XIII. 


ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  HYPOTHETICAL 
EFFECTS  OF  A  POLITICAL  CAUSE. 

§  I  A  FTEB  the  examination  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it 
-£*•  remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  hypothetical  effects  of  a  given  political  cause,  either 
generally,  or  in  some  supposed  special  case.  The  previous  inquiry 
concerns  effects  as  they  have  actually  occurred ;  that  on  which 
we  are  about  to  enter  concerns  only  supposed  or  calculated 


The  general  case  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  the  correspond- 
ing case  in  the  determination  of  causes  from  effects,  already 
adverted  to.f)  It  requires,  for  example,  that  an  answer  be  given 
to  such  questions  as  the  following:  'What  effects  does  a 
monarchical,  an  aristocratic,  or  a  democratic  government  pro- 
duce? What  are  the  consequences  of  capital  punishment,  of 
transportation,  of  imprisonment  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  direct, 
and  what  of  indirect  taxation  ?  What  are  the  effects  of  universal 
suffrage,  of  a  censorship  of  the  press,  of  liberty  of  the  press,  of  a 
military  conscription?'  If  an  answer  can  be  given  to  each  of 
these  questions,  it  must  be  general  in  its  terms — it  must  be  de- 
void of  any  limitation  as  to  time,  but  must  apply  equally  to  the 
past  and  the  future.     For  the  present,  we  must  be  contented 


(i)  Above,  ch.  zi. 
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with  indicating  the  nature  of  the  general  problem  of  hypothetical 
effects,  and  must  reserve  the  investigation  of  its  solution  until 
we  arrive  at  the  subject  of  political  theory.  (*) 

§  2  The  special  case  of  the  hypothetical  problem  in  ques- 
tion is,  when  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  effects  which  a 
certain  supposed  political  measure  would  probably  hereafter  pro- 
duce in  a  certain  country,  and  with  reference  to  a  defined  set 
of  circumstances. 

This  problem  may  relate  to  the  probable  future  operation, 
either  of  a  law  already  in  force,  or  of  a  mere  legislative  scheme, 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  force  of  law. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  in  general  so  much  easier  of  solu- 
tion than  the  second,  that  it  need  not  be  considered  separately. 
When  a  law  has  been  for  some  time  in  force,  we  are  assisted  by 
the  light  of  experience  in  estimating  its  future  effects.  If  the 
medium  in  which  it  operates  is  likely  to  remain  unchanged,  the 
effects  of  the  law  may  be  expected  to  remain  unchanged  like- 
wise. If,  on  the  other  hand,  that  medium  is  about  to  undergo 
a  change,  the  probable  effects  of  the  law,  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
set  of  circumstances,  must  be  determined  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  adopted  for  determining  the  probable  effects  of  a  proposed 
law,  except  so  far  as  the  analogy  of  its  prior  effects,  as  they  have 
actually  occurred,  may  facilitate  the  process  of  reasoning,  and 
afford  firmer  resting-places  for  conjecture.  A  law  which  is 
in  force  in  one  country,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to 
another  country,  properly  belongs  to  the  second  case  of  the  pro- 
blem. With  respect  to  the  country  into  which  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, it  is  altogether  a  new  and  untried  law.(8) 

Confining  our  attention,  therefore,  to  a  new  legislative  plan 
proposed  for  adoption,  let  us  first  consider  the  process  by  which 
the  draft  of  a  law  is  framed.  The  end  in  view,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, being  given,  the  framer  of  the  law  sets  about  considering 
what  are  the  proper  means  within  the  reach  of  the  legislature 


(a)  BdpVRish.  xv.    ...   .  :    . 

(3)  Seer*Btfntham/.4Y?if£!  'tie:  Legislation,  torn.  iii.  p.  866:   '  Maximes 
relatives  ila  Alwri^re  de  transplanter  lea  Lois.' 
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for  its  attainment.  Having  devised  these  means,  he  adapts  them 
to  his  purpose,  by  imagining  all  the  different  contingencies  which 
are  likely  to  arise,  and  by  providing  against  these  contingencies 
by  suitable  regulations.  For  example,  if  the  draftsman  is  framing 
a  law  for  the  prevention  of  theft,  he  will  provide  for  theft  within  a 
house,  and  in  the  open  air;  if  within  a  house,  whether  by  break- 
ing into  the  house  or  not,  and  whether  by  day  or  by  night.  He 
will  provide  for  theft  from  the  person  with  violence,  and  for 
theft  from  the  person  without  violence;  for  theft  involving  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  so  on. 

All  written  instruments  intended  to  have  a  binding  force, 
whether  public,  such  as  laws  and  treaties,  or  private,  such  as 
deeds  and  wills,  are  framed  in  this  manner.  Thus,  in  a  settle- 
ment of  property,  all  possible  contingencies  which  can  befal  a 
certain  family  are  provided  for,  as  that  A  survives  B;  that  B 
survives  A ;  that  A  dies  leaving  male  issue;  that  he  dies  leaving 
only  female  issue;  that  he  dies  without  issue,  &c. 

Now,  in  seeking  to  predict  the  effects  of  a  proposed  law,  we 
put  a  certain  construction  upon  its  provisions,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  classes  of  persons  or  acts  which  will  fell  within  them. 
The  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  written  laws,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  to  the  positive  law 
of  each  country,  are  thus  called  in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  legis- 
lative prediction. 

The  rules  according  to  which  the  written  laws  are  interpreted 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  country — whatever  they  may  be — are  the 
rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  projects  of 
law,  and  to  the  determination  of  their  probable  effects  when  en- 
forced in  practice.  Accordingly,  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
future  effects  of  a  legislative  proposal,  assumes  the  existence  of 
fixed  rules  of  interpretation  for  written  laws,  and  of  regular  judi- 
catories and  other  executive  officers  for  their  enforcement.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  treaties  and  other  compacts  between 
nations.  Unless  some  customary  rules  of  interpretation,  as 
sanctioned  by  international  law,  are  recognised  by  each  of  the 

b  2 
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contracting  parties,  discussion  of  the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  them  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  When,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  those  terms  in  an  existing  treaty  is  dis- 
puted, there  is  no  authoritative  tribunal  by  which  the  contro- 
versy can  be  decided.  (4) 

Taking,  then,  as  our  basis,  the  existence  of  a  fixed  system  of 
interpretation  for  written  laws,  the  method  which  is  adopted  for 
arguing  upon  the  probable  effects  of  a  proposed  legislative  mea- 
sure is  to  imagine  hypothetical  cases,  in  order  to  try  its  provisions, 
by  considering  how  they  would  bear  upon  such  a  case  if  it 
actually  occurred.  This  is  generally  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
'  putting  a  case/  The  problem  is  stated  in  this  form :  '  What 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law  in  such  or  such  a 
case  V  In  fact,  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  law  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  process  adopted  by  the  draftsman  in  its  preparation. 

In  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  solve  this  problem,  ques- 
tions usually  arise  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  hypothe- 
tical case  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  law.  These  questions 
(as  we  have  already  explained)  can  only  be  determined  by  apply- 
ing to  the  proposed  law  the  received  rules  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tion; by  treating  the  proposed  law  as  if  it  were  already  in  force, 
and  the  hypothetical  case  as  if  it  had  actually  occurred,  and  by 
reasoning  accordingly.  When  this  question  has  been  settled,  it 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  the  law  producing  such  an  effect, 
in  such  a  case,  is  expedient  or  inexpedient.  The  argument  has, 
therefore,  two  stages :  1,  How  would  the  law  under  discussion 
bear  upon  the  given  case?  2,  Assuming  its  operation  in  that 
case  to  be  determined,  would  that  operation  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise  ?(8) 

(4)  The  interpretation  of  laws  generally  is  treated  by  writers  on  gene- 
ral jurisprudence  (as  by  Savigny,  System  des  Kent.  Bom.  Beckts,  b.  i.  e.  4),>> 
and  specially  by  the  writers  on  each  national  system  of  law. — See  Dwar- 
ris  on  Statutes,  c.  12,  13, 14.     The  interpretation  of  treaties  is  discussed 
by  the  writers  on  international  law. — See,  e.  g.,  Vatel,  b.  2,  c.  17. 

Concerning  the  hermeneutio  art,  or  the  method  of  interpreting  ancient 
authors,  sacred  and  profane,  see  Bernhardy,  Qrundlinien  zur  Encychpadie 
der  Philologie,  p.  59-111.  This  department  of  philology  is  of  great 
extent  and  importance, 

(5)  Casus,  for  a  case  falling  under  a  rule  of  law,  is  used  occasionally 
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Thus,  if  a  measure,  changing  the  law  of  marriage,  the  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  or  the  law  of  landlord  or  tenant,  in  any 
country,  were  brought  forward,  various  cases  would  be  suggested 
with  respect  to  existing  rights,  to  inchoate  rights,  and  to  future 
rights,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  proposed  enactment,  and  of 
determining  its  probable  operation.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  it 
would  appear  upon  examination  that  the  existing  law  met  the 
alleged  evil,  and,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  change  was  super- 
fluous :  in  others,  that  it  would  aggravate  the  evil,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  mischievous:  in  others,  that  it  would  remove  or 
mitigate  the  evil,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted  :  as  in  the 
construction  of  a  statute,  the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the 
remedy,  (*)  would  be  the  points  for  consideration.  A  similar  mode 
of  reasoning  would  be  applicable  to  a  proposition  for  a  new  tax, 
for  new  regulations  respecting  the  army  and  navy,  or  for  a  new 
measure  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  repair  of 
roads,  or  the  carriage  of  letters  :  various  suppositions  would  be 
made,  some  having  reference  to  a  particular  state  of  facts,  some 
having  reference  to  various  legal  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  probable  operation  of  the  new  scheme,  and  of  considering  it 
under  a  variety  of  aspects. 

The  imaginary  cases  which  are  supposed  in  legislative  debate, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  probable  influence  of  a  proposed 
law,  are  therefore  analogous  to  the  actual  cases  which  come 
before  a  court,  and  to  which  a  judge  is  required  to  apply  the 
existing  law.  Such  hypothetical  cases  bear  the  same  relation  to 
real  cases,  as  fictitious  narrative  bears  to  history.  Opinions  of 
counsel  upon  actual  cases  are  exactly  similar  to  the  decisions  of 
a  court  upon  judicial  questions,  and  are  given  upon  similar 
grounds.     The  problem  of  the  judge  or  legal  practitioner,  how- 


bv  the  classical  Soman  jurists.*— See  Dirkaen,  Man.  Jur.  Oiv.  Bom.  in  v. 
Specie*  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  ponere,  for  putting  a  ease. 
—See  Dig.  iii.  5,  §  34. 

A  case  is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  some  legal  role  or  enactment. 
The  same  expression  is  used  with  respect  to  a  treaty — casvtfmd&ru, 

(6)  Above,  ch.  xii.  §  6. 
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ever,  is  simply  to  apply  the  words  of  an  existing  law  to  the  facts 
of  an  actual  case  :(*)  the  problem  of  the  legislator  is  to  apply 
the  words  of  a  proposed  law  to  a  hypothetical  case,  and  then  to 
determine  if  the  operation  of  the  law,  in  such  a  case,  would  be 
beneficial.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  complexity  of  actual 
cases  is,  in  general,  far  greater  than  that  of  hypothetical  cases. 
Practice  spontaneously  turns  up  difficulties  far  harder  of  solution 
than  any  which  the  most  fertile  imagination,  or  the  most  hostile 
criticism,  can  devise  beforehand.^  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
unforeseen  combination  of  the  new  enactment  with  other  pre- 
existing rules  of  law.  If  every  case  fell  under  only  one  legal 
rule,  the  application  of  law  to  facts  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  art. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  probable  operation  of  a  pro- 
posed law  is  best  tried  by  supposing  an  extreme  case.  But  this 
argumentative  artifice  must  be  employed  with  great  reserve. 
Extreme  cases,  although  they  serve  to  make  the  arguer's  meaning 
clear,  do  not  in  general  try  a  law  fairly,  or  lead  to  a  safe 
practical  inference.  (®)  Bare  and  improbable  cases  may  be  sug- 
gested, which  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  absurd  consequences, 
provided  that  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  with  inflexible  rigour, 
and  that  no  discretion  is  to  be  exercised  in  its  administration. 
We  know,  however,  from  experience,  that  laws  are  not  ad- 
ministered in  this  manner.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  laid  down 
by  the  text- writers,  both  of  international  and  national  law,  that, 


(7)  Hypothetical  cases,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law, 
may  likewise  be  put  by  lawyers,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

(8)  '  Sapientissima  res  tempus  (ut  ab  antiquis  dictum  est),  et  novorum 
casuum  cjuotidie  auotor  et  inventor/ — Bacon,  De  Augm.  Sri.  viii.  aph.  32. 
The  saying  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Time,  as  being  the  great  discoverer,  is 
attributed  to  Thales. — Plutarch,  Sept.  8ap.  Com),  c.  9.  Time  was  prover- 
bially said  to  be  the  wisest  of  counsellors,  Plutarch,  PericL  18. 

(p)  It  is  a  maxim  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  '  hard  cases  make  bad 
law.  The  meaning  of  the  maxim  is,  that  when  an  extreme  case  occurs  in 
practice,  for  which  the  law  has  not  provided,  the  court  is  disposed  to  strain 
the  legal  rule  beyond  its  proper  extent,  in  order  to  give  relief  in  the  case 
before  them.  In  thus  stretching  the  rule  to  meet  an  extraordinary  case, 
they  are  likely  to  render  it  applicable  to  some  ordinary  cases,  to  which  it 
ought  not  to  apply. 
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in  the  construction  of  any  instrument,  absurd  consequences  ate 
to  be  rejected.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Grotius,(10)  followed  and 
enforced  by  Puffendorf(n)  and  Vatel.(12)     Even  the  English  law, 
which  holds  that  where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  plain,  the 
courts  are  bound   to  enforce   them,    without   regard   to  con- 
sequences, yet  admits  important  limitations  to  this  general  rule. 
Wherever  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  or  there  is  a  conflict  of 
provisions,  or  the  consequence  is  indirect,  the  argwnentvm  ab 
incofwenienii    is   allowed   to   have    great   weight.  (")     Various 
technical  contrivances,  and  forced  constructions,    are   likewise 
resorted  to  by  courts  of  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the 
absurdities   and   inconveniences   which   would   arise   from   an 
enforcement  of  the  plain  meaning  of  statutes.  (14)     Whenever  a 
discretionary  power  is  vested  in  the  executive  authorities,  the 
administration    of  a   law   is    so    conducted   as   to   avoid   any 
obviously  mischievous   consequences,    and   the    expression     of 
popular   opinion   with    respect    to    its    anticipated    operation 
restrains  the  action  of  the  government.     Hence,  the  supposition 
of  extreme  cases  does  not  furnish  a  fair  practical  test  of  the 
probable  working  of  a  legislative  enactment.     It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  law,  which  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  be  attended 
with  a  great  preponderance  of  beneficial  consequences,  might 
lead,  in  certain  imaginary  cases,  to  absurd  results,  provided  that 
it  were  enforced  with  a  blind  and  mechanical  rigour.     It  has  been 
shown  above,  that  the  argument  upon  the  probable  effects  of  a 
proposed  law  has  two  stages — 1,  How  would  it  operate  in  a  given 
case  ?  2,  Would  that  operation  be  beneficial,  or  otherwise  ?     Now 
the  second  stage  of  this  argument  becomes  unnecessary,  if  it 
appears  that  the  supposed  case  is  so  unlikely  to  occur,  or,  if  it 
were  to  occur,  so  unimportant,  that  the  operation  of  the  pro- 


(io)  J.  B.  et  P.  ii.  16,  §  6.  (u)  X.  v.  c.  12,  §  8. 

(12)  ii.  §  282.    Compare  Cio.  de  Invent,  i.  o.  88. 

(13)  Dwarris,  ft.  p.  755. 

(14)  On  the  subject  of  forced  constructions  of  statutes,  see  the  first 
Report  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners. 
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poeed  law  with  respect  to  it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
De  minimis  non  curat  lex  is  &  maxim  applicable  to  the  making, 
as  well  as  to  the  execution  of  laws.  Extreme  cases,  however, 
are  not  only  improbable  as  to  their  event,  but  also  limited  in 
their  application.  Nevertheless  (as  has  been  already  stated)  an 
extreme  case  may,  in  arguing  upon  the  effects  of  laws,  be 
properly  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  objector's  mean- 
ing; and  although  it  does  not,  as  in  mathematics,  effectually 
bring  about  a  reductio  ad  absvrdum,  yet  it  shows  clearly  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  objection,  by  raising  it  to  its  highest 
power. 

The  same  method  as  that  employed  for  investigating  the 
probable  effects  of  laws,  is  also  applicable  to  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements.  Thus,  if  an  alliance  for  mutual 
defence  with  a  foreign  state  is  proposed  for  discussion,  the 
various  contingencies  under  which  the  treaty  would  be  called 
into  action,  the  casus  foederis,  would  have  to  be  considered,  and, 
according  to  the  probable  results  of  the  treaty  in  the  supposed 
circumstances,  would  a  judgment  as  to  its  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency be  formed.  So,  if  it  were  proposed  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  clause  in  a  treaty,  by  which  two  nations 
agreed  to  refer  all  differences  to  arbitration,  various  hypotheses 
might  be  made  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  clause  under 
different  contingencies.  What  (it  might  be  said)  would  be  the 
event,  if  one  party  refused  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  before  it 
was  made,  or,  when  it  was  made,  objected  to  it  as  unjust  and 
unreasonable ;  if  the  arbitrators  appointed  could  not  agree,  or 
were  corrupted  or  intimidated,  or  exceeded  their  powers ;  if  the 
terms  of  reference  were  improperly  framed?  (ls) 

§  3  Having  described  the  process  by  which  the  probable 
effects  of  a  legislative  scheme  are  calculated,  and  having 
illustrated  the  method  of  putting  hypothetical  cases  to  try  its 
operation  in  various  contingencies,  we  have  next  to  inquire  how 
far  the  future  operation  of  a  proposed  law  can  be  ascertained  by 


(15)  See  Vatel,  b.  2,  §  329. 
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these  means,  and  how  far  the  predictions  thus  made  are  likely 
to  accord  with  the  event  when  it  actually  occurs. 

In  assigning  the  effects  of  a  past  and  historical  cause,  our 
attention  is  mainly  directed  to  that  aggregate  of  positive  condi- 
tions which  determined  their  occurrence;  we  take  little  note  of 
the  negative  conditions,  of  the  absence  of  those  circumstances 
which,  if  they  had  been  present,  would  have  counteracted  the 
operation  of  the  composite  cause.  When  one  event  has  been 
produced  by  other  antecedent  events,  we  usually  describe  the 
sequence  absolutely,  without  suggesting  all  the  hypothetical 
cases  which,  if  they  had  occurred,  would  have  prevented  the 
sequence.  When  such  hypothetical  cases  are  suggested  (for 
example,  when  it  is  said  that  if  such  and  such  steps  had  been 
taken,  a  battle  which  was  lost  might  have  been  won,  a  town 
which  was  taken  might  have  been  defended),  they  are  in 
general  made  the  subjects  of  separate  consideration.  But  in 
anticipating  the  probable  effect  of  a  hypothetical  cause  in 
politics,  we  are  unable  to  follow  so  direct  a  road.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  account,  not  only  of  the  positive,  but  also  of 
the  negative  conditions  for  the  operation  of  the  cause  in 
question. 

In  physics,  the  negative  as  well  as  positive  conditions  for 
the  operation  of  a  cause  can  sometimes  be  predetermined ;  and 
the  future  effect  can  then  be  anticipated  with  certainty.  We 
expect,  for  example,  without  any  doubt,  that  the  sun  will  appear 
to-morrow  above  the  horizon  at  the  customary  time,  and  change 
night  into  day.  If  no  solar  eclipse  has  been  calculated  for  that 
period,  we  anticipate  confidently,  ^firom  our  experience  of  the 
past/and  our  confidence  in  the  stability  of  nature,  that  no 
opaque  body  intervening  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  nor  any 
other  impediment,  will  prevent  the  illumination  of  our  planet  by 
his  rays.  Again,  in  the  experimental  physical  sciences,  aUu 
negative  conditions  counteracting  the  operation  of  a  given  cause 
can  be  artificially  removed;  so  that  in  this  department  of 
physics  the  effects  of  a  given  cause  can  be  known  beforehand. 
But  in  politics,  we  can  neither  enumerate  all  the  negative  con- 
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ditions  requisite  for  the  operation  of  a  given  cause,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hypothetical  effect,  nor  can  we  control  the 
influence  of  those  conditions,  as  in  the  experimental  sciences. 
In  politics,  therefore,  we  can  only  say,  with  reference  to  the 
future,  that  a  specified  cause  will  produce  a  certain  effect,  in  case 
not  only  the  conditions  requisite  for  its  production  are  present, 
but  the  circumstances  adverse  to  its  production  are  absent.  The 
circumstances  which  may,  by  possibility,  impede  the  operation 
of  a  political  cause  are  so  numerous,  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  infinite ;  they  defy  enumeration,  and  cannot  be  exhausted  by 
any  preliminary  view.  This  multiplicity  of  possible  impediments 
to  the  action  of  a  cause  is  not  peculiar  to  politics ;  it  is  common 
to  all  human  affairs,  and  is,  indeed,  shared  by  a  large  number  of 
physical  causes.  (w)  Thus,  when  we  put  a  letter  into  the  post, 
or  charter  a  ship  for  a  voyage,  we  know  that,  if  certain  obstacles 
do  not  occur,  the  letter  or  the  ship  will  reach  its  destination ; 
but  the  existence  of  possible  impediments  is  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tain conjecture.  So,  in  mechanics,  when  a  body  is  set  in 
motion,  it  will  advance  until  its  motion  is  arrested  by  counter- 
acting causes.  In  the  operations  of  animated  nature,  the  action 
of  numerous  causes  can  be  anticipated,  subject  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  their  repression  by  adverse  influences. 
Again,  the  action  of  any  political  cause  may  be  accelerated  by 
concurrent  causes,  tending  in  the  same  direction.  In  this 
manner,  the  operation  of  a  law  may  be  carried  beyond  the 
intention  of  its  authors ;  it  may  produce  effects  deeper,  wider, 
and  more  acutely  felt,  than  they  anticipated.  By  the  addition 
of  such  unforeseen  forces,  a  pressure  which  was  intended  merely 
to   support,  may  be    sufficient  to  overthrow — a  remedy  which 


(16)  See  Mill's  Logic,  vol.  L  p.  628 :  'AH  laws  of  causation,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  tendency  to  be  counteracted,  require  to  be  stated  in  words 
affirmative  of  tendencies  only,  and  not  of  actual  results.  In  those  sciences 
of  causation  which  have  an  accurate  nomenclature,  there  are  special  words 
which  signify  a  tendency  to  the  particular  effect  with  which  the  science  is 
conversant ;  thus,  pressure,  in  mechanics,  is  synonymous  with  tendency  to 
motion;  and  forces  are  not  reasoned  upon  as  causing  actual  motion, but 
as  exerting  pressure.  A  similar  improvement  in  terminology  would  be 
very  salutary  in  many  other  branches  of  science.' 
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was  intended  to  act  as  a  medicine,  may  be  converted  into  a 
poison. 

§4  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  probable  or  hypothetical 
operation  of  a  specific  political  cause,  we  can  only  say  that,  if  it 
be  neither  wholly  impeded  and  overborne,  nor  partially  repressed 
and  retarded,  nor  unduly  accelerated  in  practice,  it  will  produce 
a  given  effect ;  in  other  words  that  it  tends,  in  the  particular 
instance,  to  produce  a  given  effect.  Now,  in  anticipating  the 
probable  effects  of  a  law  or  other  political  measure,  proposed  for 
adoption,  we  can,  in  general,  by  the  methods  of  reasoning 
explained  above,  form  a  well-grounded  judgment  as  to  its 
tendency ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  predict  its  effects,  upon  the 
assumption  that  its  operation  is  left  to  its  natural  course.  We 
can,  however,  do  more  than  this :  although  the  number  of 
conceivable  impediments  to  the  operation  of  a  political  cause  may 
be  considered  as  unlimited,  yet  the  number  of  probable  impedi- 
ments is  often  susceptible  of  previous  calculation.  When  a  law 
is  under  consideration,  it  can  be  perceived  that  its  tendency,  or 
intended  operation,  is  likely  to  be  impeded  by  various  counter- 
acting forces,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  which  can,  within 
certain  limits  of  error,  be  measured  beforehand.  Hence  the 
promoters  of  the  law,  foreseeing  the  impediments  which  it 
is  likely  to  encounter,  are  able  to  devise  and  prepare  means  for 
overcoming  these  impediments. 

A  simple  illustration  of  this  anticipation  of  consequences  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  a  tax,  imposed  with  the  view  of  raising  a 
revenue  for  the  government.  If  resistance  to  the  collection  of 
the  tax  is  expected,  the  government  may  provide  a  sufficient 
farce  of  police  and  military  to  assist  the  collectors  in  levying 
the  impost.  In  this  manner,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  causes 
likely  to  counteract  the  intended  operation  of  the  law  will 
themselves  be  effectually  counteracted. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  advance,  in  the 
anticipation  of  consequences,  one  or  more  steps  beyond  this  point. 
It  may  be  foreseen  that  the  defenoes  provided  against  the  adverse 
influences  will  themselves  be  attacked :  that  an  attempt  will  be 
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made  to  counteract  the  measures  employed  to  counteract  the  coun- 
teracting causes.  Thus,  it  may  be  proposed  to  levy  a  customs' 
duty  upon  an  article  of  import,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its 
price  in  the  country,  and  of  stimulating  its  native  production  by 
the  prevention  of  foreign  competition.  If  the  duty  be  fixed  at  a 
high  rate,it  maybe  expected  to  lead  to  smuggling;  and,accordingly, 
provision  may  be  made  for  guarding  the  frontier  by  sea  and  land, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  contraband  introduction  of  the  article. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  operations  of 
this  preventive  force  may  be  resisted  or  eluded;  that  the  persons 
employed  in  this  service  may  be  at  one  time  overpowered  by 
numbers,  at  another  misled  by  false  information ;  and  that  the 
counteraction  of  the  influences  counteracting  the  law  may  thus 
be  defeated.  Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  criminal  law: 
thus,  if  it  is  proposed  to  render  a  certain  class  of  acts  penal,  the 
fear  of  the  punishment,  provided  its  infliction  were  tolerably 
certain,  might  be  expected  to  repress  the  offence;  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  counteracted  by  intimidation  of  the 
witnesses— -or  of  the  jurors,  if  the  trial  be  by  jury.  Accordingly, 
provision  may  be  made  for  protecting  the  witnesses  and  jurors, 
by  keeping  them  in  a  place  of  safe  custody,  by  guarding  their 
persons,  by  securing  them  a  maintenance  elsewhere  when  the 
trial  is  over.  It  may,  however,  be  foreseen  that  these  protective 
measures  are  likely  to  be  only  partially  successful,  and  that  the 
means  employed  to  counteract  the  influences  counteracting  the 
operation  of  the  law,  may  themselves  be  counteracted  by  other 
adverse  influences.  Again,  when  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  the 
commission  of  a  certain  act,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  penalty 
may  be  rendered  nugatory,  by  subscriptions  to  pay  the  fine  when 
inflicted  by  a  legal  sentence  upon  an  offender.  Such  subscrip- 
tions may,  accordingly,  be  rendered  penal  by  a  subsidiary  enact- 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  attempts  will  be  made  to 
evade  this  defensive  prohibition  by  clandestine  subscriptions,  or 
by  presents,  made  ostensibly  for  a  different  purpose. 

Cases  such  as  these  are  among  the  simplest  which  present 
themselves  in  estimating  the  probable  effects  of  a  proposed  law. 
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In  almost  all  legislation,  some  subsidiary  enactments  are  requisite, 
to  protect  the  main  enactment  against  impediments  which  are 
likely  to  obstruct  its  course.  Whenever  these  probable  impedi- 
ments can  be  foreseen,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
guarded  against  by  proper  precautions,  the  law  may  be  expected 
to  produce  its  designed  effect ;  its  tendency  and  its  actual  result 
are  likely  to  coincide.  But  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  a  former 
chapter)  the  undesigned  and  unforeseen  consequences  of  a  law 
are  often  important,  and  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  its  designed 
effects.  Q7)  Besides,  it  happens  not  unfirequently  that  events 
occur,  wholly  unexpected  by  the  authors  of  the  law,  which  impede 
or  modify  its  operation  in  various  manners.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and  its  actual  result,  differ;  the 
effects  which  it  would  naturally  produce,  if  it  acted  in  an  un- 
resisting medium,  have  been  stifled  and  repressed,  or  modified 
and  compounded,  by  adverse  and  counteracting  influences. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  series  of  unforeseen  events, 
springing  out  of  a  political  cause,  becomes  complicated  in  practice, 
we  will  take  an  example  from  international  relations : — Two  states, 
A  and  B,  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  sake  of  mutual  defence 
against  the  aggressions  of  a  third  state,  C  The  object  of  this 
alliance  is  mainly  to  deter  C  from  invading  either  of  the  allied 
states :  in  case,  however,  of  its  felling  to  produce  this  effect,  then 
to  increase  the  defensive  power  of  the  state  which  may  be 
attacked.  After  a  time,  however,  all  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  treaty  in  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  aggressive  state  is 
removed :  C  invades  A,  and  thus  counteracts  the  principal  object 
of  the  treaty.  B  then  proceeds  to  make  military  preparations, 
in  order  to  assist  A  in  repelling  the  attack.  C,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempts  to  neutralize  this  opposition  to  its  counteracting 
force,  by  creating  jealousies  between  the  two  states,  A  and  B ; 
by  sowing  dissensions  between  the  government  and  people  in 
state  B;  or  by  bribing  members  of  the  legislature  to  vote  against 
military  preparations;  or  by  persuading  the  government,  with  the 


(17)  Above,  oh.  xii.  §  10. 
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offer  of  commercial  or  other  advantages,  to  postpone  or  evade  the 
fulfilment  of  its  treaty-obligations ;  or  by  inducing  a  fourth  state, 
D,  to  invade  B.  The  state  B  may,  in  return,  adopt  various 
measures  for  frustrating  these  attempts  of  C  to  prevent  it  from 
assisting  A :  for  example,  it  may  suppress  the  insurrectionary 
movements  excited  with  a  view  of  diverting  its  troops,  or  it  may 
negotiate  separately  with  state  2)  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
These  measures  may  be  met  by  other  counter-measures  on  the  part 
of  state  C,  until  the  position  of  the  parties  becomes  as  complicated 
as  a  game  of  chess.  Now,  upon  a  retrospect  of  the  operation  of 
the  treaty,  of  the  influences  used  to  counteract  it,  of  the  influences 
used  to  counteract  these  influences,  and  so  on  in  succession,  and 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  prospective  views  with  the  actual  result, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that,  in  anticipating  the  probable 
operation  of  a  political  cause,  where  large  bodies  of  men  and 
powerful  conflicting  interests  are  involved,  we  can  only  speak  of 
its  tendency,  and  can  never  venture  to  predict  its  actual  effect. 
It  happens  perpetually,  in  political  as  in  private  life,  that  un- 
foreseen obstacles  to  the  best-calculated  plans  arise  in  practice ; 
and  that  the  tendency,  or  natural  operation,  of  a  cause  is  frus- 
trated by  events  which  no  sagacity  could  have  predicted,  and  no 
contrivance  could  have  prevented. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate 
the  prediction  of  future  political  events,  considered  as  a  hypo- 
thetical problem  for  the  discovery  of  a  specific  effect  We  shall, 
however,  have  occasion  hereafter,  in  another  part  of  this  treatise, 
to  investigate  the  general  subject  of  political  prediction,  when 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  more  fully  the  conditions  to  which  it 
is  subject.(18) 


(18)  Below,  oh.  zxiv. 
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Chapter  XIV, 

ON  THE  CONTINUING  OPEBATION  OP  CAUSES 
IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  TP  every  phenomenon  owes  its  existence  to  a  certain  set 
-*-  of  conditions,  which  together  constitute  its  cause,  it 
must  cease  to  exist  with  the  cessation  of  that  cause.  If  the 
cause  be  withdrawn,  the  effect  likewise  must  be  at  an  end.  This 
general  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  axiom,  '  Cessante  causft, 
cessat  effectus ;'  or,  '  SublatA  caus&,  tollitur  eflfectns/f) 

The  axiom  in  question  is  universally  true,  provided  it  be 
correctly  applied.  If  the  cause  of  the  present  existence  of  any 
effect  be  removed,  the  effect  will  cease.  In  some  instances,  the 
present  cause  and  the  original  cause  are  identical;  in  other 
words,  the  effect  is  due  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  same 
cause.  But,  in  others,  the  operation  of  the  original  cause  ceases, 
and  a  new  cause  succeeds  in  its  place.  Now,  wherever  such  a 
change  of  causation  has  occurred,  the  axiom  is  only  true  if  it  be 
referred  to  the  present  and  substituted  cause :  if  it  be  under- 
stood to  Tefer  to  the  original  and  extinct  cause,  it  is  erroneous. 

The  distinction  which  has  just  been  pointed  out  may  be 
easily  exemplified : — In  many  cases  of  causation,  a  continually- 
renewed  action  of  the  same  cause  is  necessary  for  keeping  up  the 
effect.  Such,  for  example,  is  light,  which  is  constantly  diffused 
from  a  luminous  centre ;  and  if  that  centre  is  extinguished,  or 


(i)  See  Mill's  Logic,  b.  3,  ch.  5,  §  6.  There  is  a  maxim  Bimilar  to  the 
maxim  'oessante  causa,  oessat  effectus/  which  is  fuller  in  its  statement: 
1  Posita  conditione  ponitor  conditionatum,  et  snblato  conditionato  tolli- 
tur conditio.' — Krug,  Phil.  Lex.  in  '  Bedingtes.' 

The  first  of  these  two  clauses  is  nmvenajly  true,  if  by  conditio  is  meant 
the  sum  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  sequence  of  the  effect.  The 
meaning  of  the  second  is  not  clear :  if  the  effect,  or  conditionatumy  is  re- 
moved, the  conditioning  circumstances  or  cause  may  remain.  Perhaps 
condUionante  is  intended ;  if  so,  the  maxim  would  be  open  to  the  same 
remark  as  the  maxim  just  examined. 
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intercepted  by  an  opaque  body,  the  illumination  ceases.  Such; 
too,  is  heat :  the  caloric  diffused  from  a  centre  of  heat  is  after  a 
time  lost,  and,  if  not  renewed,  the  temperature  Mis.  So,  when 
a  body  is  set  in  motion  in  a  resisting  medium,  the  effect  of  the 
original  cause  of  motion  is  after  a  time  exhausted,  and  the  body 
returns  to  a  state  of  rest,  unless  fresh  pressure  be  applied. 
Again,  certain  »mmalB  may  be  domesticated  by  man,  and  changes, 
both  in  their  physical  form  and  in  their  habits  and  intelligence, 
may  thus  be  produced.  But  the  domesticating  influence  must, 
in  order  to  operate,  be  continuous :  if  the  control  of  man  is  with- 
drawn, the  domesticated  species  relapses  into  a  state  of  wildness, 
and  loses,  both  in  its  form  and  habits,  all  traces  of  its  artificial 
modifications. 

There  are,  again,  in  physics  many  instances  of  effects  out- 
lasting the  causes  to  which  they  were  first  due,  and,  when  onoe 
produced,  acquiring  an  existence  independent  of  their  original 
antecedent.  An  example  is  afforded  by  the  extensive  class  of 
causes  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  generation.  The 
parent  is  the  cause  of  the  offspring ;  the  seed,  or  other  instrument 
of  botanic  reproduction,  is  the  cause  of  the  plant :  but,  when  once 
the  young  animal  or  plant  is  produced,  it  acquires  a  life  of  its 
own,  which  is  not  extinguished  by  the  death  of  its  author. 
Many  habits,  again,  in  the  animal  economy  of  the  human  body, 
which  were  originally  the  result  of  volition,  become  after  a  time 
mechanical  and  involuntary.  A  further  set  of  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  effects  of  the  destructive  forces  of  nature,  such  as 
hurricanes,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  inundations,  conflagrations, 
and  the  like.  When  these  causes  have  ceased  to  operate,  their 
effects  by  no  means  cease,  but  are  felt  in  permanent  devastation 
of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the  works  of  man.  Again,  the 
effects  of  disease  or  violence  upon  the  body  of  men  or  animals 
do  not  cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  cause — organs  may  be 
permanently  destroyed  or  impaired,  although  the  cause  of  mischief 
has  been  withdrawn. 

§  2  Now  in  politics  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  is  the 
common  case.     In  political  causation,  it  rarely  happens  that  the 
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removal  of  the  cause  removes  the  existing  effect,  although  it  may 
prevent  the  fresh  creation  of  similar  effects.  For  example,  the 
deposition  of  a  ruler  who  has  exercised  his  supreme  power  in  an 
oppressive  manner  will  prevent  the  continuance  of  his  oppressions, 
but  it  will  not  obliterate  the  effects  of  his  past  misgovernment. 
The  revolution  of  1789,  which  destroyed  the  system  of  the  old 
monarchy  of  France,  did  not  extinguish  its  enduring  consequences; 
nor  were  the  ill  effects  of  Napoleon's  rule  cancelled  by  his  de- 
thronement, and  detention  at  St.  Helena. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  laws  and  political 
institutions,  which  influence  the  texture  of  society,  and  produce 
a  certain  social  state.  Whatever  creates  a  national  habit  or 
custom,  creates  an  effect  which  becomes  independent  of  its  original 
cause,  and  is  likely  to  outlive  it.  If  a  law  forms  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  or  impels 
them  to  laziness  and  improvidence,  it  produces  consequences 
which  will  themselves,  in  their  turn,  become  causes,  and  act  inde- 
pendently of  their  first  origin.  Again,  not  only  bad  political 
institutions,  but  wars,  famines,  commercial  crises,  and  revolutions, 
which  destroy  wealth,  and  disturb  trade  and  industry,  are  attended 
with  consequences  which  survive  their  temporary  cause.  They 
leave  a  large  arrear  of  loss  to  be  worked  off  by  slow  and  successive 
efforts — they  demolish  rapidly,  what  can  only  be  rebuilt  slowly. 

A  nation  long  subjected  to  bad  laws,  which  have  vitiated  its 
social  system,  resembles  a  chronic  patient.  The  cause  may  be 
removed,  but  the  effect  is  there,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
long  course  of  regimen  and  alterative  treatment.  The  effects 
have  become  a  substantive  malady,  independent  of  their  origin. 
If  a  disease  has  been  caused  by  any  excess,  as  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, bodily  or  mental  exertion,  the  first  care  of  the  physician 
will  probably  be,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bad  habit  in  which  the 
disease  has  originated.  By  so  doing,  he  prevents  the  disease 
from  being  aggravated  by  a  repetition  of  its  original  stimulus ; 
he  cuts  off  all  future  augmentation  of  the  evil.  But  he  will  not 
be  contented  with  this  prevention  of  additional  ill — he  will  seek, 
by  proper  remedies,  to  suppress  or  diminish  the  disease  which 

vol.  ii.  c 
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exists,  and  this  disease  lie  will  endeavour  to  counteract  by  an  in- 
dependent treatment,  having  no  reference  to  the  cessation  of  its 
original  cause.  The  subsisting  disease  has  its  own  appropriate 
conditions,  which,  together,  constitute  its  present  cause,  and 
against  these  the  physician  now  directs  his  measures.  It  is  after 
this  method  that  the  statesman  deals  with  evils  inherent  in  the 
structure  of  society :  if  he  observes  that  a  law  which  has  existed 
for  some  time  in  the  country  has,  on  the  whole,  produced  bad 
effects,  and  if  he  believes  that  it  has  a  continuing  tendency  to 
produce  similar  effects  for  the  future,  he  attempts  to  procure  its 
repeal.  Should  this  attempt  be  successful,  he  has  secured  the 
country  against  the  renewal  of  those  bad  effects  after  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  But  he  sees  that  the  evil  consequences  previously 
produced  by  the  law  do  not  cease  with  its  repeal — it  has  left 
permanent  marks  upon  the  face  of  society,  and  although  time 
would  perhaps  efface  them,  he  attempts,  by  other  independent 
measures,  to  accelerate  this  gradual  process. 

§  3  A  question  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Suarez,  in 
his  Tractatus  de  Legibus,  whether  a  law  ceases  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  its  cause.  (*)  This  is  a  question  which  involves  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  law  ceases  to  be  in 
force,  and  which  scarcely  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  in  the 
very  general  terms  in  which  it  is  here  proposed.  If,  by  the  cause 
of  a  law,  is  meant  the  legislature  or  government  which  enacted 
it,  then  the  dissolution  of  that  government,  by  conquest  or  other 
means,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  revocation  of  its  laws. 
We  know  by  experience  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  laws  of 
a  conquered  nation  are  generally  retained  in  force,  at  least  for  a 
time,  by  the  conquerors.  The  legal  relations  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  dependencies  of  England  which  have  been  ac- 
quired by  conquest,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  But  if,  by  the 
cause  of  a  law,  is  meant  the  ratio  legis — the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  enactment,  or  the  mischief  to  be  remedied — then  the 


(2)  L.  vi.  c.  9 :  *  Utnun  aliquando  lex  tota  per  seipsam  oeeset  causa  ejus 
cessante.* 
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extent  to  which  a  law  may  be  repealed  ipso  facto,  when  those 
circumstances  or  that  mischief  cease  to  exist,  will  depend  upon 
the  rules  respecting  the  continuance  of  laws  which  obtain  in  each 
country.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  civilians,  quoted  by  Suarez, 
is,  that  when  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  generally  throughout 
the  community,  the  law  itself  ceases.O  The  doctrine  of  the 
English  law  is  different.  No  English  statute  can  be  repealed  by 
a  change  of  circumstances,  or  by  desuetude — it  can  only  be 
abrogated  by  the  power  which  enacted  it.(4) 


(3)  'Communis  consensus  est,  cessante  ratione  legiB  generaliter  seu 
frequenting  in  totA  communitate,  legem  cessare.'— lb.  §  5. 

(4)  Dwarris,  ib.  p.  672. 


c  2 
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Chapter  XV. 

ON  POLITICAL  THEORY,  AND  THE  UNIVERSALITY 
OP  PROPOSITIONS  RESPECTING  POLITICAL 
CAUSATION. 

§  1  Y\7~E  have,  in  the  seven  preceding  chapters,  examined 
*  V  the  subject  of  political  causation,  so  far  as  the  deter- 
mination of  past  causes  and  effects,  and  also  of  special  causes  and 
effects,  having  reference  to  the  future,  is  concerned.  Both  these 
classes  of  causes  relate  to  a  special  and  definite  case,  either  actual 
ror  supposed.  We  now  enter  upon  the  inquiry  into  general  causes 
and  effects ;  which,  being  stated  in  abstract  terms,  and  without 
reference  to  any  given  case,  are  independent  of  time,  and  apply 
equally  to  the  past  and  the  future.  In  order  to  investigate  this 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  political  theory, 
and  to  inquire  'how  far  propositions  having  a  scientific  generality 
can  be  laid  down  in  politics! 

It  has  been  already  shown(1)  that  every  argument  respecting 
causation  in  a  single  instance  implies  a  general  proposition,  either 
proved  or  to  be  proved.  It  either  assumes  a  general  principle 
of  causation  as  established,  or  it  proceeds  to  establish  such  a 
principle  by  an  ulterior  inductive  argument.  If  a  historian 
alleges  certain  facts  as  the  cause  of  any  event  which  he  narrates, 
he  either  refers  this  event  to  an  admitted  principle  of  causation; 
or,  if  he  detects  the  operation  of  a  cause  not  before  observed,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  its  operation  in  other 
similar  cases.  For  example,  the  person  who  first  perceived,  in 
an  individual  case,  that  both  parties  to  a  voluntary  exchange  are, 
or  expect  to  be,  gainers  by  it ;  that  the  succession  in  a  despotic 
monarchy  is  accompanied  with  bloodshed,  or  that  prices  rise  when 


(i)  Above,  ch.  ix.  §  7. 
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the  standard  of  a  currency  is  diminished,  and  understood  the 
nature  of  the  causation,  would  unavoidably  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  an  inductive  argument,  to  other  similar  instances. 

Causation  must  always  be  first  perceived  in  a  single  case,  or1 
a  few  adjacent  cases,  before  it  can  be  extended  to  a  large  class. 
Scientific  genius  consists  in  detecting  causation  in  singulars,  and  A 
in  tracing  out  the  general  law  on  which  the  causation  depends,  y 
The  Ml  of  an  apple  might  suggest  to  Newton  the  trains  of 
thought  which  led  him  from  terrestrial  attraction  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.     In  human  affairs,  likewise,  simple  trans- 
actions of  buying  and  selling,  ordinary  acts  of  practical  adminis- 
tration or  judicature,  might  suggest  to  a  theorist  general  prin- 
ciples in  economical  or  political  science. 

In  reasoning  upon  political  causation  in  individual  cases,  the 
general  proposition  is,  indeed,  usually  assumed,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  argument  consists  in  determining  which,  out  of  several 
causes  admitted  to  be  adequate,  is  the  cause  in  the  given  instance. 
For  example,  the  event  of  which  the  cause  is  under  investigation 
may  be  a  popular  insurrection,  a  fall  of  prices,  or  a  decay  of 
trade;  and  several  causes,  each  of  which  is  confessedly  adequate 
for  the  production  of  the  effect,  may  be  assigned  for  it:  the  pro- 
blem will  then  consist  in  selecting,  out  of  many  concurrent  and 
possible  causes,  the  true  antecedent. 

Whether,  however,  we  mount  to  the  general  principle  of, 
causation  from  an  individual  instance,  or  expound  the  individual 
instance  by  applying  to  it  a  general  principle  of  causation  already 
established,  the  process  by  which  the  general  principle  is  or  has 
been  obtained  is  the  same.  It  is  obtained  by  an  inductive 
argument,  of  which  the  basis  is,  that  whatever  is  the  cause  of  one 
individual  of  a  class,  is  the  adequate  cause  of  other  individuals  of 
the  same  class ;  and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  depends, 
first,  on  the  sagacity  with  which  the  class  is  formed,  and,  next,  on 
the  subsidiary  processes  by  which  the  direct  inference  is  tested 
and  confirmed. 

Now,  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  detection  of  the  cause  in^ 
a  single  instance  often  leads,  by  an  easy  and  certain  generaliza- 
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vtion,  to  its  extension  over  the  entire  class.  The  experiments  of 
chemistry  are  of  this  nature.  When  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
in  one  portion  of  air,  or  one  globule  of  water — in  one  piece  of  a 
metal,  an  earth,  or  a  salt — is  discovered,  it  is  at  once  extended,  by 
an  inductive  argument,  to  all  other  individuals  of  the  class. 
When  Newton  had  analysed  one  ray  of  light  into  the  prismatic 
colours,  he  concluded  that  the  same  analysis  would  apply  to  all 
other  rays  of  light.  When  the  cause  of  one  glacier  is  discovered, 
the  origin  of  other  glaciers  can  be  no  longer  doubtM.  If  the 
cause  of  a  single  hail-storm,  of  a  single  volcanic  eruption,  of  a 
single  earthquake,  of  a  single  aerolite,  could  be  discovered  with 
certainty,  the  explanation  would  probably  apply  to  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  same  class. 

Even  in  physics,  however,  great  natural  sagacity,  combined 
with  a  practised  scientific  mind,  is  often  necessary  for  perceiving 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  class  to  which  the  generalisation  is 
to  apply,  and  for  avoiding  inductive  extensions  founded  upon 
fanciful  and  casual  analogies.  The  early  stages  of  every  science 
are  marked  by  rash  and  unfounded  generalizations,  and  by 
attempts  to  extend  principles  of  causation  into  regions  with  which 
they  have  no  real  affinity.  Thus,  Aristotle  adopts  an  opinion, 
formed  by  scientific  inquirers  before  his  time,  that  animals  which 
have  not  a  gall-bladder  are  long-lived ;  and  that  there  is  a  causal 
relation  between  the  gall  and  shortness  of  life.f) 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Historia  Vita  et  Mortis,  lays  it  down, 
that  persons  of  fair  complexion  are  short-lived,  and  that  those  of 
black  or  red  complexion  are  long-lived;  that  hard  and  bristly 
hair  is  a  sign  of  long  life,  soft  and  curling  hair  a  sign  of  short 
life ;  that  a  small  head,  wide  nostrils,  a  large  mouth,  a  gristly 
ear,  and  strong  teeth,  are  signs  of  long  life,  with  many  other 


(a)  See  Be  Part.  Anim.  iv.  2.  Compare  Anal.  Prior,  ii.  25,  §  4; 
Anal.  Post  ii.  14,  §  11.  The  short  explanation  of  induction  given  by 
Aristotle,  in  the  Topics,  shows  dearly  that  the  sense  which  he  attributed  to 
it  agrees  with  that  in  which  it  is  now  generally  understood.  '  Induction 
(he  says)  is  an  advance  from  singulars  to  generals ;  thus,  if  a  skilful  steers- 
man is  the  best,  and  also  a  skilful  charioteer;  then,  generally,  he  who  is 
skilful  in  each  department  is  the  best.* — i.  10.  Compare  Barth.  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Logique  cTAristote,  torn.  ii.  p.  34.  With  respect  to  the  sufficiency 
of  single  instances  in  physics,  see  above,  ch.  ix.  §  17 ;  ch.  zi.  §  2. 
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similar  signs,  indicating  or  contra-indicating  longevity.  (s)  Now, 
if  these  were  really  signs  of  long  and  short  life  respectively,  they 
must  be  connected  with  it,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  or  as  insepa- 
rable concomitants.  But  although  cases  may  easily  be  found  in 
which  persons  of  fair  complexion  are  short-lived,  and  persons  of 
dark  complexion  are  long-lived,  yet  the  physiologist  would  not 
generalize  those  instances,  without  first  instituting  a  wide  obser- 
vation of  facte;  and  when  that  observation  had  been  made,  it 
would  probably  appear  that  the  colour  of  the  complexion  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  longevity. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  any  of  the  numerous  instances 
of  hasty  generalizations  in  physics  which  have  been  collected  by  ' 
Dr.  Whewell,  and  other  writers  on  inductive  reasoning  in  the 
physical  sciences.  The  belief  that  the  moon  influences  the 
weather,  because  it  influences  the  tides,  may  serve  to  exemplify 
the  class  of  inductive  errors  to  which  we  allude. 

In  politics,  the  inductive  argument  by  which  the  efficacy^ 
of  a  cause  in  one  instance  is  extended  to  other  instances,  is 
sometimes  nearly  as  simple  as  in  those  physical  sciences,  where 
one  instance  serves  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  entire  class. 
In  general,  however,  this  extension  cannot  be  made  without 
much  preliminary  inquiry,  and  many  restrictions  and  qualifi- 
cations. 'One  man  is  not  as  exactly  similar  to  another  man, 
(me  race  of  men  is  not  as  exactly  similar  to  another  race  of 
men,  one  political  community  is  not  as  exactly  similar  to  another 
political  community,  as  one  piece  of  platinum  is  to  another 
piece  of  platinum,  or  qs  one  vial  of  oxygen  is  to  another 
vial  of  oxygen.  Hence,  when,  in  politics,  a  principle  of  causation 
is  extended  by  an  inductive  argument  from  a  single  case,  or  a 
few  cases,  to  a  large  class,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
carrying  it  too  far,  and  of  including  cases  to  which  it  is  not 
properly  applicable/  4 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  process  by  which  an  inductive 
conclusion  is  confirmed  and  established,  we  will  take  the  phy- 
siological law,  that  the  life  of  man  never  exceeds  a  certain  limited 


(3)   Work*,  toI.  x.  p.  172-3. 
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period.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  history,  all  men  have  died  within  that  period ;  we  know 
that  no  man  is  now  living  who  was  born  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  years  ago ;  we  further  know,  that  the  physiological 
structure  of  the  living  generation  of  men  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  generations  who  died  within  the  fixed  period;  and  that 
this  structure  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  subject  to  disturbance, 
decay,  and  disorganization.  We  observe,  likewise,  that  living 
men  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  and  bodily  injuries  which 
proved  ultimately  fatal  to  their  predecessors ;  and  that  many 
living  persons  have,  in  consequence  of  diseases  and  wounds, 
been  in  danger  of  death.  These  physical  arguments  are 
strengthened  by  the  considerations  derived  from  the  structure  of 
human  society,  and  from  the  principle  of  population.  If  the 
present  generation  were  to  be  immortal,  or  if  the  period  of  their 
life  were  considerably  enlarged,  while  their  powers  of  increase 
by  propagation  remained  unchanged,  the  conditions  of  society 
would  be  deranged,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  in 
the  ratio  between  population  and  food.  All  these  arguments, 
again,  might  be  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  mammalia  and 
the  other  races  of  animals.  Putting  together  all  these  consider- 
ations, we  draw,  without  the  smallest  doubt,  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that  every  living  man  will  die  within  a  certain  number  of 
years  from  his  birth;  and  looking  to  the  general  permanence 
of  the  order  of  nature,  in  all  matters  of  animal  physiology, 
we  are  equally  certain  that  all  future  men,  yet  unborn,  will 
hold  their  life  upon  similar  conditions.  Hence  we  perceive 
that,  in  applying  to  the  mortality  of  man  the  universal  hypo- 
thetical premise,  that  'if  some  individuals  of  a  class  possess  a 
certain  property,  all  the  individuals  of  that  class  possess  the 
property/  we  proceed  upon  sure  grounds;  and  that  the  infer- 
ence, in  this  case,  is  fortified  by  so  many  considerations  as  to  be 
placed  out  of  all  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  will  readily  occur,  where,  if 
we  inferred  that  a  property  possessed  by  some  individuals  of  a 
class  was  common  to  the  whole  class,  without  inquiring  into  the 
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nature  of  the  property,  or  the  grounds  of  the  generalization,  we 
should  commit  grievous  errors.  Such  an  inference  is  only 
rendered  safe  by  a  preparatory  and  collateral  process  of  inquiry. 
The  generality  and  vagueness  of  the  hypothetical  premise  must 
be  corrected  and  limited  by  the  considerations  specially  affect- 
ing each  case. 

§  2  Having  made  these  introductory  remarks,  let  us  now 
consider  how  far  universal  principles  of  causation,  and,  generally, 
how  far  propositions  of  universal  application,  or  theories  of 
scientific  universality,  can  be  established  in  politics. 

I.  Propositions  universally  true  can  be  laid  down  in  positive1 
politics.  Taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  can  be  affirmed  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  with  which  every  government,  all 
lawB,  all  legal  rights  and  obligations,  and  various  other  subjects 
of  jurisprudence,  must  comply.  These  may  be  defined  in  abstract 
terms,  and  such  definitions,  if  correctly  framed,  are  universally 
true.  They  are  analogous  to  the  descriptions  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  its  functions,  given  by  the  physiologist.  Positive 
politics  are  the  descriptive  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  state. 
They  describe  the  state  as  it  is  necessarily  formed  and  constituted, 
and  the  necessary  mode  of  its  action.  Like  the  body  natural, 
the  body  politic  has  a  certain  invariable  form,  and  certain  mem- 
bers furnished  with  certain  organs;  and  these  have  certain 
functions,  exhibiting  themselves  in  certain  results.  Thus,  Locke, 
remarks  that  the  following  propositions,  '  Where  there  is  no 
property,  there  is  no  injustice/  and  'no  government  allows 
absolute  liberty/  are  as  certain  as  any  propositions  in  the 
mathematics.  (4)  If,  by  '  property,'  we  mean  a  legal  right  to 
certain  external  objects ;  and  if,  by  '  injustice/  we  mean  the  viola- 
tion of  such  a  legal  right,  then  it  is  clear  that  injustice  necessa- 
rily implies  the  existence  of  property.  In  like  manner,  if  by 
'  absolute  liberty'  is  meant  an  exemption  from  all  legal  restraint, 
it  is  clear  that  absolute  liberty  is  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  political  government. 


(*)  Essay  an  the  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c.  3,  §  18. 
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The  principal  business  of  positive  politics  is  to  deal  with 
necessary  co-existences,  and  not  to  consider  necessary  sequence 
or  causation.  It  decides  what  are  the  circumstances  which 
constitute  a  supreme  government,  a  law,  a  right,  an  obligation, 
a  legal  status,  an  administrative  or  judicial  act,  a  treaty,  an 
armistice,  a  blockade,  a  colony,  a  dependency;  what  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  a  state  of  war  and  a 
state  of  peace,  and  the  like.  It  may,  indeed,  consider  what  is  the 
general  origin  or  cause  of  the  existence  of  government,  or  how 
any  class  of  rights  or  obligations,  or  any  political  institution,  origi- 
nates or  ceases,  such  origin  or  cessation  being  considered  as  com- 
.  mon  to  all  nations  and  systems  of  law.  But  it  does  not  teach 
'  what  are  the  tendencies  of  this  or  that  form  of  government  or 
class  of  laws.  Positive  politics,  therefore,  is  only  partially  con- 
cerned with  causation.  Owing  to  this  limitation  of  its  pro- 
vince, it  has  a  certainty,  precision,  and  generality,  which  no 
department  of  politics,  not  purely  descriptive,  can  attain.  It 
notes  whatever  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government  and  all 
systems  of  law,  and  describes  their  essential  characteristics. 
Whether  a  government  produce  good  or  bad  effects,  whether 
a  law  exist  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  it  must,  in  order 
to  be  a  government  or  a  law,  possess  certain  properties; 
and  these  properties  it  is  the  province  of  positive  politics  to  as- 
^certain.(§) 

Every  science  of  an  art,  every  system  of  theoretic  principles 
intended  to  serve  as  the  substratum  of  a  set  of  practical  rules, 
involves  a  series  of  descriptive  propositions  similar  to  those  of 
positive  politics,  and  possessing  equal  generality.     For  example, 


(5)  See  above,  ch.  iii.  §  3 ;  eh.  v.  §  7.  Mr.  Bentham  lays  it  down, 
'  that  if  there  are  any  books  which  can,  properly  speaking,  be  styled  books 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  they  mnst  be  looked  for  within  very  narrow 

limits To  be  susceptiBle  of  an  universal  application,  all  that  a 

book  of  the  expository  kind  can  have  to  treat  of  is  tie  import  of  words ; 
to  be,  strictly  speaking,  universal,  it  must  confine  itself  to  terminology.* — 
Introduction  to  the  Principle*  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  vol.  ii.  p.  259  ; 
ed.  1823.  Mr.  Stewart  (Mrst  Diss.  p.  92)  observes,  on  this  passage,  that 
Mr.  Bentham  goes  too  far  in  limiting  universal  jurisprudence  to  the  im- 
port of  words.  His  proposition,  however,  may  be  considered  true,  if 
understood  in  the  sense  indicated  in  the  text. 
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the  science  of  navigation  ought  to  teach  what  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  ship ;  the  science  of  architecture,  what  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  house,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structure ; 
the  science  of  banking,  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
bank,  and  so  on — before  they  respectively  proceed  to  consider 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  excellency  or  defects  of  a  ship,  a 
building,  or  a  bank. 

§  8  II.  After  we  leave  the  certain  and  universally  true  pro- 
positions of  positive  politics,  we  come  to  another  class  of  general 
propositions,  lying  on  the  confines  of  positive  politics,  but 
nevertheless  essentially  distinct  in  their  nature.  These  are  the 
propositions  which  may  be  styled  the  principles  of  universal 
jurisprudence. 

These  principles  were  called  by  the  Greeks  unwritten  laws.f?) 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  political  or  moral  maxims,  which  were 
recognised  as  having  a  binding  force  almost  equivalent  to  a 
positive  law,  but  which  had  not  been  reduced  into  writing  by 
any  lawgiver.  They  were  conceived  as  rules  obligatory  upon 
mankind,  of  universal  application,  emanating  from  a  Divine 
source,  and  sometimes  too  strong  to  be  repealed  by  any  human 
ordinance.  Thus  Antigone,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  describes 
herself  as  bound,  by  the  unwritten  and  immutable  laws  of  the 


(6)  The  expression  unwritten  laws  (&ypa<f>oi  rfftot)  first  occurs  in  the 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  in  Thucyd.  li.  37,  where  it  appears  to  denote 
those  laws  of  the  state  which  are  corroborated  by  the  moral  sanction. 
It  next  occurs  in  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  Hippias,  reported 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenoohon,  iv.  4,  §  19-26.  In  this  passage,  it  signi- 
fies moral  ruleB  of  universal  application,  such  as  the  duty  of  honouring 
parents.  Compare  Xen.  (Econ.7,  §  90-1.  The  expression  was  doubtless 
adopted  bv  Socrates  from  popular  usage.  Thus,  Plato  speaks  of  ra 
Kakov/icpa  vtr6  rw  froXX&p  8ypa<pa  v6fitfta. — Leg.  vii.  p.  793.  It  occurs  fre- 
quently in  this  sense  in  the  Greek  writers,  see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristocrat. 
p.  639 ;  and  the  passages  cited  by  Ast  ad  Plat.  Bep.  viii.  p.  563.  In  Plato, 
PoUtieus,  o.  37,  ttypaffa  irdrpta  fOij  are  opposed  to  written  laws.  Diony- 
sius,  Ant.  Bom.  vn.  41,  speaks  of  Sypaffrov  teal  avoftoOrnrroy  (fyvo-cae  ftueoiop. 
On  the  opposition  of  tfBrf  and  yrf/uM,  i.  e.  of  customs  ana  written  laws,  see 
Ast  ad  Plat.  Leg.  i.  8,  p.  636.  Aristotle,  howerer  ( Bhet.  i.  13,  §  2),  makes 
unwritten  law  a  species  of  jus  civile,  or  of  the  law  peculiar  to  each  state ; 
and  opposes  it  to  the  universal  law  of  nature.  See  the  notes  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Dr.  Gaisford's  collection.  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Soman  law. — See  Inst.  i.  2,  §  3,  where  reference  is  made 
to  the  Greeks. 
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gods,  to  bury  the  dead  body  of  her  brother,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitory  decree  issued  by  the  king.^ 

As  examples  of  these  universal  principles  of  government, 
we  may  take  the  seven  axioms  laid  down  by  Plato  in  his  Laws, 
which  he  declares  to  be  applicable  to  every  state,  great  or  small, 
and  likewise  to  families;  to  be  of  necessary  obligation,  and  to  be 
according  to  nature.     These  are, — 

1.  That  parents  should  rule  over  children. (8) 

2.  That  the  noble  should  rule  over  the  ignoble. 

3.  That  the  elder  should  rule  over  the  younger. 

4.  That  masters  should  rule  over  slaves.(9) 

5.  That  the  stronger  should  rule  over  the  weaker.(10) 

6.  That  the  wise  should  rule  over  the  ignorant. 

7.  That  those  who  draw  the  lot  should  rule  over  those  who 

miss  it.(u) 
Of  these  seven  principles,  Plato  declares  the  sixth  to  be 
the  most  important,  in  which  view  of  government  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  general  voice  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  His 
seventh  principle  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  danger  of 
generalizing  institutions  with  which  the  writer  himself  is 
familiar  ;(w)  for  election  by  lot,  though  universal  in  the  Greek 
democracies^13)  is  rarely  used  in  the  free  governments  of  modern 


(7)  Antig.  454. 

(8)  It  is  laid  down  to  be  a  law  of  nature  (koiv6s  ayOp&imv  v6fwst  bv  9 
<jjwrts  (bancev  &rra<rtv),  that  progenitors  should  rule  over  descendants,  in  the 
speech  of  Fufetius  in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Bom.  iii.  10.  The  existence  of  any 
such  necessary  institute  of  nature  is  denied  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  ib.  c.  11. 
Fufetius  afterwards  (c.  23),  in  a  speech  to  the  Alban  officers,  describes  the 
Romans  as  violating  the  natural  law,  common  to  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
that  fathers  should  rule  over  their  descendants,  and  mother-states  oyer 
their  colonies.  He  treats  their  conduct  as  an  attempt  to  supplant  divine 
by  human  laws. 

(9)  Servius  Tullius,  in  Dionys.  iv.  23,  denies  that  the  distinction  between 
master  and  slave  is  natural.  Compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law, 
cited  above,  vol.  i.  p.  429,  n.  115. 

(10)  The  same  law  of  nature  is  laid  down  by  Dionysius,  ib.  i.  5. 

(11)  De  Leg.  iii.  10,  p.  690.    He  calls  these  principles  d$t4>para. 

(12)  For  Plato's  more  detailed  doctrine  respecting  appointment  by  lot, 
see  Leg.  vi.  5.    He  considers  it  in  the  light  of  a  necessary  evil. 

(13)  In  the  Rhetoric,  Aristotle  defines  democracy  to  be  a  government 
in  which  the  offices  are  distributed  by  lot  (i.  8,  §  4).  Concerning  the 
natural  law  of  Zeno,  see  Minucius  Felix,  c.  19. 
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times.     A  similar   remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

The  Romans  called  those  legal  principles  and  institutions, 
which  were  deemed  to  be  common  to  all  nations,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  jus  gentium,  as  distinguished  from  the  jus  civile,  or  the 
law  peculiar  to  each  state.  As  the  Romans  extended  their 
conquests,  and  incorporated  into  their  empire  a  larger  number 
of  independent  states,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  system  of  law, 
they  formed,  by  this  experience,  an  idea  of  certain  abstract 
principles  and  rules  of  jurisprudence,  which  were  common  to 
all,  or  most  of  these  states.  To  this  abstract  collection  of  rules 
they  gave  the  name  of  jus  gentium — '  the  law  common  to  all 
nations/  Afterwards,  as  their  legal  relations  with  their  subjects 
increased,  it  acquired  in  some  measure  a  positive  character,  and 
was  engrafted  into  the  practical  jurisprudence  of  the  empire. 
It  became  a  sort  of  lingua  franca — a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  persons  of  different  countries — in  which  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  respective  languages  were  rubbed  off,  and  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

There  were  certain  principles  or  institutions  which  all 
systems  of  law,  in  countries  with  which  the  Romans  came  in 
contact,  agreed  in  recognising,  such  as  dominion  or  ownership, 
buying  and  selling,  hiring,  partnership,  marriage,  slavery.  These, 
independently  of  the  peculiar  form  in  which  they  were  clothed 
by  the  jurisprudence  of  each  state,  were  juris  gentium ;  any  pecu- 
liar form  of  them,  such  as  the  Roman  marriage,  belonged  to  the 
jus  civile.  {u) 

The  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurists  was  equivalent  to 
their  jus  naturale,  to  those  positive  institutions  and  laws,  which 


u^ 


(14)  Inst.  i.  2 ;  ii.  1,  §  11.  See  the  subject  explained  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  precision  by  Savigny,  System  des  neut.  Bbmischen  Reckts, 
vol.  i.  p.  108-116,  and  aph.  i.  p.  413-20.  As  to  Ulpian's  fanciful  doctrine 
of  a  law  common  to  men  and  animals,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Compare 
also  Austin,  Prov.  ofJurisp.  p.  188-91. 

The  patria  potestas  is  an  example  of  a  right  peculiar  to  the  jus  civile 
of  Borne,  and  not  a  right  juris  gentium.  '  Jus  autem  potestatis,  quod  in 
liberos  habemus,  proprium  est  civium  Homanorum.  Nulli  enim  alii  sunt 
homines,  qui  talem  m  liberos  habeant  potestatem,  qualem  nos  habemus.' 
— Inst.  i.  9,  §  2.    Compare  Dig.  i.  6,  §  3. 
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were  substantially  common  to  all  nations  enjoying  a  certain  de- 
gree of  civilization.^)  Taking  man,  with  the  conditions  of  his 
nature,  physical  and  mental,  and  of  society,  as  they  exist,  he 
naturally  establishes  certain  laws  and  institutions;  and,  hence,  the 
law  common  to  all  nations  and  natural  law  become  equivalent^*) 
Thus,  as  soon  as  regular  judicatories  are  in  operation,  the  prin- 
ciple of  hearing  the  defence  of  an  accused  man  before  he  is  con- 
demned,^7) and  the  principle  of  hearing  both  parties  in  a  suit 
before  the  decision  is  given  in  favour  of  either,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  recognised.  Other  elementary  principles  of  this  sort, 
having  a  very  wide  application,  (such  as  that  'no  man  ought  to  be 
a  judge  in  his  own  cause,')  might  be  adduced. 

Such  practical  principles,  however  recommended  by  an 
obvious  and  strong  utility,  are  not  acknowledged  by  all  nations ; 
and  Savigny  properly  remarks,  that  when  the  Romans  speak  of 
the  jus  gentium  as  being  recognised  by  '  all  men,'  and  '  all 
nations,^18)  they  were  doubtless  aware  that  their  induction  was 


( 15)  '  Neque  vero  hoc  solum  natura,  id  est  jure  gentium,  sed  etiam 
legions  populorum,  quibus  in  singulis  civitatibus  respublica  continetur, 
eodem  moao  constitution  est,  ut  non  liceat  sui  commodi  caussa  nocere 
alteri.'— Cio.  de  Off.  iii.  6.  '  Societas  est  enim  latissime  quidem  qua?  pateat, 
hominum  inter  homines ;  interior  eorum,  qui  ejusdem  gentis  sunt ;  pro- 
pior  eorum,  qui  ejusdem  dvitatis.  Itaque  majores  aliud  jus  gentium,  aliud 
jus  civile  esse  vomerunt.  Quod  civile,  non  idem  continuo  gentium ;  quod 
autem  gentium,  idem  civile  esse  debet. — lb.  c.  17.  ^dSquissima  vox  est,  et 
jus  gentium  pr»  se  ferens,  Bedde  quod  debes.' — Seneca  de  Ben.  iii.  14. 
'  Gentium  jus  est  quod  acoeperis  reddere,'  in  a  passage  attributed  to  Seneca, 
vol.  v.  p.  427 ;  ed.  Rukkopf. 

(16)  Cicero,  referring  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  says : 
•  Omni  autem  in  re  oonsensio  omnium  gentium  lex  naturae  putanda  est.' — 
Tuec.  Disp.  i.  13.  Also  in  the  speech,  De  ffaruep.  Beep.  o.  14 :  'Quan^uam 
hoc  si  minus  civili  jure  persoriptum  est,  lege  tamen  natura),  oommum  jure 
gentium,  sancitum  est,'  &c.    '  Commune  jus  gentium.' — Nepos,  TKemisi.  7. 

(17)  prfii  dUrjv  duc&oys  np\v  dfi<f>olv  pvdov  dKowrys, 

Ap.  Pseudo.-Flat.  Demodoe.  §  4. 
Aristoph.  Veep.  726.  Compare  Parana.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  759 ;  ed.  Leutsoh. 
In  Latin,  Audi  alteram  partem.  The  putting  of  persons  to  death  without 
a  trial  (jcrckcw  dxpirovs)  is  always  spoken  of  with  severe  reprobation  by  the 
Greek  writers ;  and  as  if,  in  condemning  such  a  practice,  they  appealed  to 
a  recognised  principle. — See,  e.g.,  Dion.  Hal.  A.  B.  iii.  22. 

(18)  '  Omnes  homines,'  '  omnes  gentes,'  '  gentes  humana.' — Gains, 
Savigny,  ib.  p.  110.    Thus  Ovid  said  or  himself— 

'  Mihi  fama  perennis 
Qusjritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar — (Amor.  i.  16) 
yet  he  knew  that  there  were  parts  of  the  world,  inhabited  by  savage 
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incomplete.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
all  nations ;  and,  in  the  next,  they  did  not  inquire  very  narrowly 
if  a  certain  law  was  really  common  to  all  the  nations  with  which 
they  were  acquainted. 

As  soon  as  we  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nations  par- 
taking of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  in  antiquity,  and 
those  partaking  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe  in  modern 
times,  we  arrive  at  nations  which  adopt  different  practical  prin- 
ciples in  the  fundamental  departments  of  civil  law,  and  reject 
those  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  theoretical  writers  deno- 
minate universal.  All  nations  above  the  savage  state  recognise 
a  right  of  possession;  but  tribes  in  the  nomad  state  do  not  re- 
cognise a  right  of  property  or  ownership  in  land;(u)  and  there- 


tribes,  where  his  name  would  be  unheard.  The  '  whole  world'  is  a  hy- 
perbole, as  in  the  account  of  the  temptation  in  St.  Matthew,  iv.  8 — the 
high  mountain  from  which  '  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world'  could  be  seen. 
1  All  Asia  and  the  world'  is  said  to  worship  Diana,  in  the  speech  of  Deme- 
trius the  silversmith,  Acts  xix.  27.  Gibbon  (c.  15)  cites  a  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr,  which  describes  Christianity  as  having  spread  over  the  whole 
world  in  the  first  century.  Speaking  of  the  '  gentium  consensus  tacitus,' 
Pliny  says,  that  its  first  object  was  the  use  of  the  Ionic  letters,  the  second 
was  the  practice  of  shaving  the  beard,  the  third  was  the  division  of  hours. 
— N.  H.  vii.  58-60.  From  the  instancesgiven,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to 
limit  himself  to  the  states  enjoying  the  Hellenic  civilization.  By  a  natural 
hyperbole,  the  orbis  Bomanus  has  often  been  identified  with  the  entire 
inhabited  world.  Thus  Floras :  '  Ita  late  per  orbem  terrarum  anna  cir- 
cumtulit,  ut»  qui  res  ejus  legunt,  non  unius  populi,  sed  generis  humani 
facta  discant'  (i.  1,  §  2).  Compare  Gibbon :  '  Dazzled  with  the  extensive 
sway,  the  irresistible  strength,  and  the  real  or  affected  moderation  of  the 
emperors,  they  permitted  themselves  to  despise,  and  sometimes  to  forget, 
the  outlying  countries  which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bar- 
barous independence;  and  they  gradually  usurped  the  licence  of  con- 
founding the  Boman  monarchy  with  the  globe  or  the  earth.' — Decl.  and 
Fall,  c.  i.  ad  Jin.,  who  refers  to  Bergier,  Hist,  dee  Grand*  Ckemine  de 
V Empire  Bomain,  liv.  iii.  c.  1. 

(19)  See  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  24 : 

Campestres  melius  Scythts 

Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 
Vivunt,  et  ngidi  Get®, 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt ; 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annuA. 

Speaking  of  the  Suevi,  Cssar  says :  '  Frivati  ao  separati  agri  apud  eos 
nihil  est ;  neque  longing  anno  remanere  uno  in  loco,  inoolendi  causa,  licet.' 
—I?.  G.  iv.  i.  '  Arva  per  annos  mutant,'  of  the  Germans.*  —  Tacit. 
Germ.  26.  On  the  nomad  state  of  society,  see  Comte,  Traiti  de  Legisla- 
tion, 1.  iv.  c.  14 ;  Gibbon,  0.  26 ;  Volney,  Mgypte  et  Syrie,  torn.  i.  p.  851. 
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fore  are  ignorant  of  the  various  complicated  rights  which,  in 
civilized  societies,  grow  out  of  this  relation.  Again,  with  respect 
to  marriage,  monogamy  is  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  most 
civilized  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  but  the  law  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians, has  always  sanctioned  the  practice  of  polygamy.  (")  More- 
over, the  rules  as  to  the  permitted  degrees  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity  for  marriage  have  differed  widely  in  different  countries,  f1) 
No  legal  institution  was  more  universally  diffused  throughout 
the  ancient  civilized  world  than  slavery ;  it  was  pre-eminently 
juris  gentium.  The  law  of  modern  civilized  states  rejects 
slavery ;  having,  however,  admitted  it,  in  the  qualified  form  of 
villenage  or  serfage,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
torture  of  slaves  for  judicial  purposes  was  a  principle  of  Greek 
and  Roman  jurisprudence,  though  the  torture  of  freemen  was  an 
exceptional  measure.  In  Oriental  countries,  no  limit  has  existed 
to  the  use  of  torture  for  the  extraction  of  evidence  from  suspected 
persons.  The  use  of  torture  was  recognised  by  the  law  of  all 
European  countries,  except  England,  up  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion :(*)  it  was,  amongst  the  continental  nations,  an  institution 
juris  gentium.     Since  that  time,  its  use  has  been  legally  abolished 


(20)  Selden  considers  polygamy  as  an  institution  of  natural  law.  See 
the  chapter,  '  De  polygamic  ex  jure  naturali,  sen  universali  illo  quod  turn 
ante  legem  Mosaicam,  turn  post,  juxta  Ebroos  pariter  obtinuit,'  in  his 
treatise,  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  sec.  disc.  Mbraorum,  v.  6. 

(21)  '  De  conjugiis  eorum,  qui  sanguine  aut  affinitate  junguntur,  satis 
gravis  est  quaestio,  et  non  raro  magnis  motibus  agitata.  Kam  causae  car- 
tas ac  naturales,  cur  talia  conjugia,  ita  ut  legibus,  aut  moribus  vetantur, 
illicita  sunt,  assignare  qui  voluent,  experiendo  discet,  quam  id  sit  difficile, 
imo  prostari  non  possit.' — Grotius  de  J.  B.  et  P.  ii.  5,  §  12.  Compare 
Nepos,  prof. :  '  Neque  enim  Cimoni  fait  turpe,  Athemensium  summo 
viro,  sororem  germanam  habere  in  matrimonio ;  quippe  quum  ejus  cives 
eodem  uterentur  institute    At  id  quidem  nostris  moribus  nefas  habetur.' 

(22)  As  to  the  law  concerning  torture  in  France,  see  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Causes  de  la  B&v.  Franchise,  torn,  i.  {>.  398-400.  The 
parliaments  refused  to  register  the  decree  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1788,  abolish- 
ing the  question  pr6alabls ;  that  is  to  say,  torture  after  sentence  of  death, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  confession  of  accomplices.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  professional  opinion  in  France  was  in  favour  of  torture,  within 
the  limit  indicated.  The  embarrassed  manner  with  which  Montesquieu 
treats  the  subject  is  very  perceptible,  Esprit  des  Lois,  vi.  17  ;  published 
in  1748. 
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in  Europe.  The  legal  responsibility  of  magistrates  and  public 
officers  to  the  people  for  their  acts  was  a  practical  principle 
generally  recognised  in  the  ancient  republics ;  but  no  such  prin- 
ciple could  be  admitted  in  any  country  under  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  universal  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, meaning  certain  practical  principles  recognised  in  the 
positive  laws  of  all  states,  it  will  be  found  that  few  or  no  such 
principles  exist,  though  there  is  a  general  agreement  among 
civilized  nations,  and,  indeed,  among  nations  at  the  same  degree 
of  civilization,  in  the  recognition  of  certain  common  principles  of 
this  8ort.(B)  No  principles  of  law  are,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
ubiquitous. 

Accordingly,  all  attempts  to  found  a  universality  of  legal 
principles  upon  a  supposed  '  law  of  nature,'  a  law  which  nature 
is  declared  to  have  engraved  upon  the  hearts  and  implanted 
in  the  bosoms  of  men — to  establish  a  universal  standard  of  legis- 
lation, by  the  name  of  '  natural  justice/  or  '  natural  equity/  and 
to  set  up  certain  '  natural  rights/  to  which  the  positive  law  of 
every  state  must  yield,  are  necessarily  vain  and  delusive.  (*)   The 


(23)  This  subject  is  illustrated  incidentally  in  Story's  work,  On  the 
Conflict  of  Laws,  in  which  it  may  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  laws  of 
modern  civilized  nations,  agreeing  in  substance,  differ  in  their  practical 
principles.  The  following  passage  will  serve  as  an  example : — '  To  make  a 
contract  valid,  it  is  a  universal  principle,  admitted  by  the  whole  world, 
that  it  should  be  made  by  parties  capable  to  contract;  that  it  should  be  volun- 
tary ;  that  it  should  be  upon  a  sufficient  consideration ;  that  it  should  be  lawful 
in  its  nature ;  and  that  it  should  be  in  its  terms  reasonably  certain.  But  upon 
some  of  these  points  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  positive  and  customary  laws  of 
different  nations.  Persons  capable  in  one  country  are  incapable  by  the  laws 
of  another ;  considerations  good  in  one  country  are  insufficient  or  invalid  in 
another;  the  public  policy  of  one  country  permits  or  favours  certain 
agreements  which  are  prohibited  in  another ;  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  one  country  to  insure  validity  and  obligation  of  contracts  are  un- 
known in  another ;  and  the  rights  acknowledged  by  one  country  are  not 
commensurate  with  those  belonging  to  another.' — Conflict  of  Laws,  §  232. 
Elsewhere  he  says  (§  270) :  '  There  are  general  rules  of  interpretation, 
recognised  by  all  nations,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  contracts.'  '  C'est  la  regie  des  regies,  et  generate  loi  des  lois, 
que  chacun  observe  celle  du  lieu  ou  il  est,'  says  Montaigne  (i.  22) ;  but 
even  this  universal  rule  is  subject  to  numerous  exceptions. 

(34)  Upon  the  meaning  of  natural  law,  see  Selden,  ib.  lib.  i.  0.  3 ; 
Grotius,  J.B.ctP.  proleg.  §  5,  6,  lib.  L  c.  1,  §  10 ;  Puffendorf,  1.  ii.  c.  3  ; 


vol.  II. 
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only  propositions  of  jurisprudence  which  admit  of  universality 
are  descriptive  propositions :  no  preceptive  propositions,  no  pro- 
positions laving  down  a  legal  rule,  are  universal.     All  those 


Vatel,  introd.  §  6-11 ;  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  i.  2.  With  respect  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  test,  see  Bentham,  Traith  de  Legislation,  torn.  i. 
p.  12;  Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  liv.  i.  c.  9  and  10.  On  the  non-ex- 
istence of  natural  laws,  and  the  diversity  of  national  laws,  see  Montaigne, 
Essais,  ii.  12.    Compare  Stewart's  First  Dissert,  p.  86,  93. 

'  I  call  natural  laws  those  which  nature  dictates  in  all  ages,  to  all  men, 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  justice  which  she  (say  what  they  will  of  her)  hath 
implanted  in  our  hearts.  Theft,  violence,  homicide,  ingratitude  to  bene- 
ficent parents,  perjury  against  innocence,  conspiracies  against  one's  country, 
are  crimes  that  are  universally  and  justly  punished,  though  with  more  or 
less  severity. 

'  I  call  political  laws  those  that  are  made  in  compliance  with  present 
necessity,  whether  it  be  to  give  stability  to  the  government,  or  to  prevent 
misfortune.' — Voltaire,  Commentary  on  Beccaria,  c.  14 ;  Engl.  tr. 

'  S'il  n'existoit  pas  une  loi  ecrite,  il  existoit  des  coutumes  universelle- 
ment  reVerees,  plus  puissantes  chaque  jour  par  cela  meme,  qu'elles 
dtoient  plus  antiques.  Ces  coutumes  Itoient  de  ventables  lois ;  eiles  en 
avoient  toute  la  force :  on  pourroit  citer  des  peuples  dont  les  institutions 
furent  celebres,  et  le  sont  encore,  quoi  qu'elles  n  aient  jamais  6t6  confides 
a  la  memoire  des  hommes.  Parlerons  nous  de  cette  loi  plus  ancienne  que 
tous  les  ddcrets,  aussi  ancienne  que  le  genre  humainP  Fondle  sur  ce  qui 
convient  le  plus  a  nos  facultea,  a  notre  organisation,  a  nos  besoins,  elle  est 
comme  le  centre  d'ou  partent  et  oh  doivent  aboutir  tous  nos  sentimens, 
toutes  nos  affections,  tous  nos  droits,  tous  nos  devoirs.  Des  rivages  glace* 
d' Archangel  aux  terres  fecondes  de  la  Sicile,  la  loi  naturelle  atteint  tous 
les  hommes ;  elle  les  atteint  sous  le  dais  d'un  trone  comme  sous  le  toit  use" 
d'une  cabane  antique;  elle  atteint  leurs  actions  comme  leurs  pens£es, 
dirige  leur  instinct,  corrige  leurs  penchans,  domine  leur  conscience :  elle 
inspire  les  seules  regies  qui  puissent  partout  et  toujours  determiner 
le  veritable  interdt  de  tous,  et  assurer  par  la  vertu  ce  bonheur,  objet 
constant  des  soci6t6s  humaines.' — Pastoret,  Traits  de  la  Legislation, 
torn.  i.  p.  32. 

The  application  of  the  word  law  both  to  external  and  human  nature 
was  familiar  to  the  ancients ;  thus,  in  Ovid,  Met .  xv.  71 :  '  qua  sidera  lege 
mearent.'    Lucan,  i.  641-5  : 

'  Aut  hie  errat  (ait)  nulla  cum  lege  per  eevum 
Mundus,  et  incerto  discurrunt  sidera  motu ; 
Aut,  si  fata  movent,  orbi  generique  paratur 
Humano  matura  lues.' 

See  also  ii.  2,  10;  x.  228.  The  same  application  of  the  word  lex  to 
laws  of  nature  occurs  in  the  following  passages :  '  Fruges  maturitatem 
statute  tempore  expectant :  adeo  etiam  ilia,  sensus  omnia  expertia,  tamen 
sud  lege  mitescunt.  — Curt.  vi.  3.  '  Quid  ergo  miramur  cometas,  tarn  rarum 
mundi  spectaculum,  nondum  teneri  legibus  certis  :  nee  initia  iUorum  fines- 
que  notescere,  quorum  exingentibus  intervallis  recursuB  est?' — Seneca, 
Nat.  Q«*w*.  vii.  25. 

The  phrase  '  lex  nature'  was  also  applied  to  the  moral  world.  It 
was  a  saying  of  Epicurus,  that  *  divitiee  sunt  ad  legem  naturae  composita 
paupertas.'—  Seneca,  Ep.  27,  §  8. 
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methods  which  attempt  to  universalize  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  law,  are  fallacious.  At  the  best,  they  serve  to  confuse, 
and  not  unfrequently  they  lead  to  practical  errors  of  serious 
magnitude,  by  investing  with  a  fictitious  dignity  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples, which  persons  possessed  for  the  moment  of  supreme  power, 
in  some  country,  have  thought  fit  to  call  natural. 

As  there  are  no  universal  principles  of  the  civil  jurisprudence 
which  belongs  to  each  community,  so  there  are  no  universal 
principles  of  international  law  which  are  common  to  all  com- 
munities. The  proof  of  this  proposition  has  been  satisfactorily 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations: 
'  What  is  commonly  called  the  law  of  nations  (he  says)  is  not] 
the  law  of  all  nations,  but  only  of  such  sets  or  classes  of  them! 
as  are  united  together  by  similar  religions  and  systems  of 
morality/  (*)  Afterwards  he  adds :  '  We  see,  then,  the  effect  of 
religion,  morals,  and  government,  not  only  upon  the  genius  and 
laws  of.  particular  people,  but  upon  whole  districts  of  the  earth ; 
and  where  there  are  such  opposing  principles  acting  upon  the 
minds  and  conduct  of  different  classes  of  nations,  it  is  in  vain 
that  you  expect  them  a//  to  conform  to  the  same  law  in  their 
public  intercourse ;  equally,  perhaps,  in  vain,  as  if  you  expected 
the  spirit  of  every  government,  and  of  every  code  of  municipal 
law,  to  be  the  same  throughout  those  states  which,  according  to 
us,  obey  the  same  law  of  nations.  When,  therefore,  we  make  use 
of  the  common  expressions,  '  the  law  of  nations/  or  '  the  whole 
world/  they  are  seldom  to  be  taken  in  the  extensive  sense  which 
is  implied  by  those  terms,  but  always  with  such  modifications 
as  the  subject  we  may  happen  to  be  upon  will  point  out  to  us. 
Thus,  in  relating  the  transactions  of  Indian  or  African  empires, 
such  expressions  would  merely  mean  the  law  of  Indian  or  African 
nations,  and  the  Indian  or  African  world ;  and  so,  also,  in  our 
own  daily  transactions  in  Europe,  we  mean  by  them  nothing 
more  than  the  law  of  the  European  nations,  or  the  European 
world.'(*)     Again,  he  remarks  that  when  we,  natives  of  Europe, 


(25)  Ch.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  (26)  lb.  p.  157. 
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or  of  European  colonies,  speak  of  the  law  of  nations,  we  mean 
only  the  nations  of  our  own  set — that  is,  of  Europe.^ 

The  theory  of  a  universal  natural  law,  and  of  universal 
natural  rights,  is  often  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  '  state  of 
nature;1  as  to  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter. (*)  By  the 
state  of  nature,  is  meant  that  state  in  which  each  community  is 
assumed  to  have  been  before  the  formation  of  its  government. 
It  is  further  assumed  that  we  are  informed  concerning  this  state 
of  things;  and,  next,  that  a  certain  law  and  certain  rights  existed 
in  this  assumed  state  of  nature,  which  law  and  rights  either  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  still  in  force.  The  whole  reasoning  consists  of  a 
series  of  arbitrary  assumptions,  which  fall  asunder  upon  the  first 
touch  of  criticism  ;  its  currency  and  acceptance  have  been  owing 
to  the  habit,  illustrated  elsewhere,  (*)  of  taking  for  granted  that 
the  origin  of  every  community  is  known  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  that  we  can  argue  down  from  it  to  the  actual  state  of 
things,  as  from  a  fixed  point.  (^ 

The  attempt  to  found  universal  principles  of  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  upon  a  supposed  state  of  nature,  may  be  compared 
with  the  attempt  to  found  a  universal  rule  of  Christian  faith  upon 


(27]  lb.  p.  162.  Wheaton  (Elements  of  International  Law,  part  i. 
cli.  1,  §  9)  lays  it  down,  that  there  is  no  universal  and  immutable  law  of 
nations  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race. 

(38)  Below,  ch.  xviii.  §  6 ;  ch.  xxii.  §  20. 

(29)  Below,  ch.  xxvii.  §  3. 

(30)  '  Of  all  the  terms  that  we  employ  in  treating  of  human  affairs, 
those  of  natural  and  unnatural  are  the  least  determinate  in  their  meaning. 
Opposed  to  affectation,  frowardness,  or  any  other  defect  of  the  temper  or 
character,  the  natural  is  an  epithet  of  praise ;  but,  employed  to  specify  a 
conduct  which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  man,  'can  serve  to  distinguish 
nothing,  for  all  the  actions  of  men  are  equally  the  result  of  their  nature. 
At  most,  this  language  can  only  refer  to  the  general  and  prevailing  sense  or 
practice  of  mankind;  and  the  purpose  of  every  important  inquiry  on  this 
subject  maybe  served  by  the  use  of  a  language  equally  familiar,  and  more 
precise.  What  is  just  or  unjust  P  what  is  happy  or  wretched,  in  the 
manners  of  men  P  what,  in  tneir  various  situations,  is  favourable  or  ad-  , 
verse  to  their  amiable  qualities  P  are  questions  to  which  we  may  expect  a 
satisfactory  answer ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  state  of  our 
species,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  condition  to  which  we  our- 
selves should  aspire,  than  that  which  our  ancestors  may  be  supposed  to 
have  left.' — Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  part  i. 
sect.  i. 
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the  supposed  catholicity  of  the  church.  Both  the  state  of 
nature  and  the  catholicity  of  the  church  are,  in  truth,  not  facts 
but  hypotheses ;  they  are  ideal,  not  actual  states ;  and,  therefore, 
all  deductions  from  them  which  assume  their  reality,  and  involve 
the  assumption  that  they  are  positive  phenomena,  must  be  de- 
ceptive. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  real  model  is  propounded  for 
universal  imitation,  as  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome  and  its  canon  law,  the  civil  law  of  Borne,  the  common 
law  of  England ;  so  the  Latin  and  the  French  have  been  severally 
recommended  as  a  universal  language.  More  often,  however, 
an  ideal  model  is  conceived,  which  is  thought  worthy  by  its 
author  of  adoption  in  all  countries.  Political  models  of  this 
sort  may  be  compared  with  the  projects  of  a  universal  scientific 
language,  to  be  current  throughout  the  whole  world  of  science,  (") 
and  of  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  used, 
like  the  algebraic  and  arithmetical  notation,  by  all  civilized 
nations.  C2) 

Lord  Bacon,  in  treating  of  universal  jurisprudence,  has  in- 
dicated the  only  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  can  be 
correctly  regarded.  He  speaks  of  exhibiting  a  '  character  quidam 
et  idea  justi/  which  shall  serve  as  a  general  type  or  model  for 
the  special  legislation  of  each  separate  state.  (")  By  substituting 
an  ideal  pattern  for  a  universal  law  of  nature,  we  express  that 
portion  of  truth  which  the  theory  of  natural  law  includes.     The 


i 

>  r 


(31)  '  Peut-6tre  seroit-il  utile  aujourd'hui  d'instituer  une  langue  ecrite 
qui,  reservee  nniquement  pour  les  sciences,  n'exprimant  que  ces  combi- 
naisons  d'idees  simples  qui  se  retrouvent  exactement  les  mSmes  dans  tons 
les  esprits,  n'&ant  employee  que  pour  des  raisonnemens  d'une  rigueur 
logique,  pour  des  operations  de  l'entendement,  precises  et  calculees,  fut 
entendue  par  les  homines  de  tous  les  pays,  et  se  traduisit  dans  tous  leurs 
idiomes,  sans  pouvoir  s'alterer  comme  eux,  en  passant  dans  1'usage 
common.' —  Condorcet,  Tableau  Historigue  des  Progres  de  V Esprit 
Humcdn,  p.  9 ;  and  see  p.  290,  301  (ed.  1822). 

(32)  Compare  Comte,  Cows  de  PhiL  Pos.  torn.  vi.  p.  451. 

(33)  '  Quamobrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  fontes  justiti®  et  utilitatis  public® 
petantur  et  in  singulis  iuris  partibus  character  quidam  et  idea  justi  exhi- 
beatur,  ad  quam  particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpubhcarum  leges  probare, 
atque  inde  emendationem  moliri  quisque,  cui  hoc  cordi  erit  et  cur®,  possit.' 
— jDe  Augm.  viii.  vol.  ix.  p.  83. 
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subject  of  real  and  ideal  models  of  government,  and  of  their 
application,  will  be  fully  examined  hereafter.  (M) 

§  4  III.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  there  are  no  practical 
principles  of  government  and  jurisprudence  recognised  in  the 
legislation  of  every  country,  are  there  not  certain  universal  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  common  to  all  nations,  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  determine  all  laws  and  institutions,  and  form  both  the 
actual  and  ideal  standards  of  political  government  ?  Is  not  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  as  fixed  and  immutable  as  that 
of  the  human  body  ?  and  have  not  the  descriptive  propositions  of 
the  metaphysical  and  ethical  philosopher  the  same  certainty  as 
those  of  the  physiologist  ?  Did  not  the  hearers  of  Homer  or  of 
Cicero  resemble  the  generation  of  living  men  as  closely  in  their 
mental  organization  as  in  their  bodily  form  and  functions  ?  And 
if  there  are  certain  general  pervading  principles  of  human  nature, 
do  not  these  manifest  themselves  in  certain  effects  common  to 
all  political  societies,  and  susceptible  of  a  general  scientific  ex- 
pression ?  If  there  is  no  universal  law  of  nature,  if  there  are 
no  natural  rights  which  every  government  must  enforce,  surely 
(it  may  be  said)  law  is  not  purely  arbitrary,  and  political  insti- 
tutions are  not  framed  according  to  mere  caprice  and  opinion,  t36) 

It  is  sometimes  laid  down,  that  '  human  nature  is  the  same 


(34)  Below,  ch.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

(35)  '  Omnium,  quae  in  doctorom  hominum  disputatione  versantur,  nihil 
est  profecto  prsestabilius,  quam  plane  intelligi,  nos  ad  justitiam  esse  natos, 
neque  opinione,  sed  natura,  constitutum  esse  jus.' — Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  10. 

Aristotle  (Eth*  Nic.  v.  10)  distinguishes  between  natural  and  legal 
justice,  as  species  of  political  justice.  Natural  justice  is  that  which  has 
everywhere  the  same  force,  and  does  not  consist  in  mere  opinion.  Legal 
justice  is  in  itself  indifferent,  but  it  acquires  importance  from  positive  in- 
stitution. Some  persons,  however,  (he  adds,)  think  that  all  justice  is  of 
the  latter  class ;  affirming  that  things  which  exist  by  nature  are  immutable, 
and  the  same  in  all  places — as  fire,  which  burns  both  in  Greece  and  in 
Persia;  whereas  all  laws  and  rights  are  subject  to  change.  Aristotle 
admits  this  objection  to  be  true,  in  a  certain  sense.  He  thinks  that  the 
life  of  the  gods  is  immutable ;  but  that  while  everything  human  is  subject 
to  change,  some  things  nevertheless  exist  by  nature. 

The  distinction  between  mala  prohibita  and  mala  in  se  is  similar  to 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  legal  and  natural  justice.  Mala  prohibita  are 
those  offences  which  are  merely  violations  of  positive  law,  without  being 
also  violations  of  natural  law ;  mala  in  se  are  those  offences  which  are 
violations  both  of  natural  and  of  positive  law. — Blackstone,  1  Com,  p.  57. 
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in  every  age  and  in  every  country/  f6)  In  a  certain  sense,  this 
dictum  is  true.  There  are  certain  physical  appetites,  certain 
moral  sentiments,  certain  intellectual  faculties,  which  are  common 
to  the  entire  human  race,  assuming  the  body  and  mind  to  be  in 
a  normal  state.  The  desire  of  food,  the  sexual  passion,  the  feel- 
ings  of  revenge,  anger,  fear,  jealousy,  sympathy,  compassion, 
pride,  expectation,  disappointment,  the  love  of  pleasure,  the 
dislike  of  pain,  are  shared  by  all  men.  '  The  definition  of  one 
man  (says  Cicero)  is  the  definition  of  the  entire  human  race.'t37) 
Shakspeare  forcibly  expresses  this  idea  in  the  passage  where 
Shylock  claims  for  his  countrymen  the  attributes  of  a  common 
humanity  with  the  Christians :     '  I  am  a  Jew.     Hath  not  a  Jew 


(36)  '  It  may,  I  conceive,  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
between  any  two  great  portions  of  the  human  species  (whatever  be  the  age 
or  country  to  which  they  belong)  there  exists  no  radical  distinction;  that 
the  total  amount  of  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  originally  con- 
ferred by  nature  is  altogether,  or  very  nearly,  the  same ;  and  that  the 
wide  differences  which  we  observe  arise  wholly  from  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.* — Hugh  Murray's  Enquiries  respecting  the  Character 
of  Nations  and  the  Progress  of  Society , p.  12. 

The  following  passages,  from  different  authors,  contain  the  same 
thought : — yiyvdfjxva  pcv  Kal  del  co-6peva,  €<os  av  fj  aM)  <f)vcris  av8p&ir<x>v  jj, 
ftakXov  0€  Kal  fiavxalrcpa  kcli  tois  etdart  birjKkayfifva,  cos  fat  electoral  ai  fieratokal 
r&v  £wrvxwi>v  etyurr&vrai. — Thuc.  iii.  82.  Sfiota  yap  a>s  enl  rb  irokv  ra  /xe\- 
\ovra  rots  yeyov6oi. — Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  20,  §  8. 

'  The  nature  of  man  seems  to  be  the  same  in  all  times  and  places,  but 
varied,  like  their  statures,  complexions,  and  features,  by  the  force  and  in- 
fluence of  the  several  climates  where  they  are  born  and  bred,  which  pro- 
duce in  them,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  humours  and  operation  of  the 
air,  a  different  and  unequal  course  of  imaginations  and  passions,  and  con- 
sequently of  discourses  and  actions/ — Sir  W.  Temple,  Essay  upon  the 
Original  and  Nature  of  Government;  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  ed.  8vo.  Spinoza 
(Tract.  Pol.  c.  7,  §  27)  lays  down,  in  arguing,  the  proposition,  '  natura  una 
et  communis  omnium  est.' 

'  Eemarquez-le  avec  soin :  les  memes  lois,  les  memes  passions,  les  memes 
mceurs,  les  memes  vertus,  les  memes  vices,  ont  constamment  produit  les 
memes  effete ;  le  sort  des  £tats  tient,  done,  k  des  piincipes  Axes,  nnmuables, 
et  certains.' — Mably  de  V Etude  de  VHistoire,  part  i.  ch.  1;  (Euvres, 
torn.  xii.  p.  20. 

'That  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
same,  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  our  species  is 
the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed, 
has  been  long  received  as  an  incontrovertible  logical  maxim;  or  rather, 
such  is  the  influence  of  early  instruction,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of  common  sense. — Stewart,  First 
Dissertation,  p.  35. 

(37)  See  De  Leg.  i.  10,  11,  where  the  identity  of  human  nature  in 
different  countries  is  insisted  on  with  much  amplification. 
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eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means, 
warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Chris- 
tian is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us, 
do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if 
you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?'^ 

To  say  that  a  man  is  liable  to  anger  and  fear,  that  he  seeks 
pleasure. and  avoids  pain,  is,  indeed,  equivalent  to  saying  that  he 
is  a  red-blooded  animal,  and  that  he  has  a  heart  with  four 
cavities— one  proposition  expresses  an  ethical,  the  other  a  physio- 
logical, fact  common  to  the  human  race.  In  every  country,  and 
in  every  form  of  civilization,  there  are  certain  common  desires 
and  feelings,  which  determine  men  to  action  and  govern  their 
practical  conduct,   ^ut  the  circumstances  which  awaken  these 

*  feelings  differ  so  much,  according  to  time  and  place,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  general  propositions  concerning  them.  The 
feeling  of  anger  or  pity  may  be  substantially  the  same  in  all 
men ;  but  the  circumstances  which  call  it  into  active  operation 
are  wholly  dissimilar.     That  which  would  arouse  the  anger  of  a 

~  man  in  one  state  of  civilization,  would  produce  no  such  effect  in 
another.  The  man  of  European  culture  would  feel  sympathy 
or  compassion  on  occasions  which  would  create  no  such  feeling 
in  the  mind  of  an  Oriental  A  similar  remark  applies  to  different 
countries  of  the  western  civilization,  and  also  to  different  classes 
and  different  persons  in  the  same  community.  All  men  seek 
what  is  pleasant,  and  avoid  what  is  painful ;  but  their  notions  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  the  concrete,  are  almost  infinitely  various. 
It  is  a  very  different  proposition  to  say,  that  all  men  are  liable  to 
anger  and  pity,  that  they  avoid  what  is  painful  and  seek  what  is 
pleasant ;  and  to  say  that,  under  certain  defined  circumstances, 
all  men  will  feel  anger  or  pity,  or  that  certain  things  are  painful 
or  pleasant  to  all  men.     In  like  manner,  it  is  one  thing  to  say 


(38)  Merchant  qf  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  1.  Compare  Seneca  de  Ird,  iii.  2 : 
'  Nulla  gens  est,  quam  non  ira  instiget,  tarn  inter  Graios  quam  barbaros 
potens.' 
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that  all  men  have  a  brain,  a  spinal  column,  a  heart,  &c.,  and 
another  to  say  that  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  certain  modes  of 
life,  are  healthy  or  unhealthy  for  all  men. 

Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  historians  and  politicians, 
from  the  earliest  commencement  of  intelligent  political  observa- 
tion, to  generalise  the  operation  of  certain  active  principles,  and 
to  lay  down  universal  propositions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  men  in  large  bodies,  or  the  average  ordinary  man,  will  act 
under  certain  assumed  circumstances.  Propositions  of  this  sort 
do  not  profess  to  express  a  law  of  nature  which  shall  be  abso- 
lute, immutable,  and  unerring,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
law  of  reflection  of  light,  and  other  laws  in  physics.  They  aim 
only  at  being  general  presumptions,  which,  like  presumptions  in 
law,  are  taken  to  be  true  until  they  are  shown,  in  the  individual 
case,  to  be  false.  Many  propositions  of  this  kind,  founded  on  a 
wide  induction  of  facts  in  the  countries  within  the  writer's  horizon, 
and  therefore  useful  within  those  limits  as  a  practical  guide  to 
conduct,  may  be  cited.  Thus,  ^Thucydides7  describes  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  Melian  conference,  as  saying,  that  it  is  a  universal 
law  of  man's  nature  for  the  strong  to  govern  the  weak ;  that  the 
Athenians  neither  established  this  principle,  nor  were  the  first  to 
use  it,  and  that  it  will  continue  in  use  by  all  others,  in  their 
position,  to  the  end  of  time.(")  In  another  place,  a  speaker  in 
an  assembly  of  delegates  from  different  Sicilian  states,  is  repre- 
sented as  declaring,  that  he  does  not  blame  the  Athenians  for  their 
encroachments  upon  Sicily,  for  that  it  is  the  universal  nature  of 
man  that  he  should  exercise  dominion  over  those  that  submit, 
but  that  he  should  take  precautions  against  aggression^40)    The 


<£, 


(39)  v.  105.  Compare  the  argument  of  Callicles,  in  the  Gorgia*  of 
Plato,  e.  86-7,  p.  483-4 ;  and  the  fifth  axiom  of  Plato,  above,  p.  28. 

'  Et  qnoniam  cum  prraa  ageretur  pro  injustitis  partialis  contra  justi- 
tiam,  et  aioeretur,  nisi  per  injustitiam  rempublicam  stare  augerique  non 

Ce ;  hoc  velnti  validisaimum  positum  erat,  injustum  esse,  ut  homines 
inibus  dominantibuB  serviant :  quam  tamen  injustitiam  nisi  sequatur 
imperiosa  civitas,  cuius  est  magna  respublica,  non  earn  posse  provinciis 
imperare.' — Cic.  de  Bep.  iii.  24 ;  ap.  Augustin,  Civ.  Dei,  six.  21. 

(40)  iv.  61.  Compare  Dionysius,  Ant.  Mom.  i.  5 :  ffnxrcm  yap  &}  v6pos 
Snuri  kouAs,  hv  vbtels  KaraXv<rci  x/xbw,  &PX***  ****  T*v  rjrc6v*v  robs  icp«T- 
rorag. 
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principle  thus  laid  down  by  Thucydides  is  not  intended  to  give 
a  scientific  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  government  is 
conducted,  for  in  this  case  he  would  have  enounced  an  identical 
proposition ;  but  it  is  intended  to  enforce  the  doctrine,  that  when- 
ever one  community  has  the  power  of  reducing  another  community 
to  subjection,  it  will  invariably  exercise  that  power ;  and  that  the 
exercise  of  power  under  such  circumstances  is  a  universal  law  of 
human  nature.  (41) 

*M achiavel/  in  his  Prince,  lays  it  down  that  men  in  general 
are  wicked  and  faithless,  whence  he  infers  that  any  ruler  who 
relies  on  other  men  keeping  faith  with  him  is  sure  to  be  deceived, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  anticipate  the  treachery  of 
others,  by  his  own  constant  use  of  deceit  and  falsehood^42) 

Something  similar  to  these  general  affirmations  respecting 
the  conduct  which  all  men  are  likely  to  pursue,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  the  proposition,  that  all  men  act  according  to 
their  interest ;  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  deduce  a 
general  theory  of  government.  (")  But  propositions  such  as 
those  which  have  been  just  adduced,  namely,  that  the  strong 
always  reduce  the  weak  to  subjection — that  all  men  are  bad,  and 
violate  their  promises  and  engagements — that  all  men  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  exclusive  interest,  (")  unless  they  are  so  limited 
and  attenuated  by  verbal  interpretations,  as  to  become  nearly 
identical  propositions,  and  to  lose  their  obvious  meaning — can- 
.  not  be  taken  as  absolute  and  universal  truths.     In  many  cases, 


(41)  Conquest  and  power  over  neighbours  are  the  end  of  some  consti- 
tutions, according  to  Aristot.  Pol.  vil.  2 :  wap  cvtois  dc  koi  ttjs  noKireias 
ofiros  6pos  t$>v  vSfuop,  Snots  8c<nr6fa(Ti  r&y  wckas.  The  Cretan  laws  were 
framed  merely  with  reference  to  war,  according  to  Plat.  Leg.  iv.  2,  p.  705. 
Compare  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9. 

(42)  •  Non  pub  pertanto  un  Signore  prudente,  ne  debbe,  osservare  la 
fede,  quando  tale  osservanzia  gli  torni  contro,  e  che  sono  spente  le  cagioni 
che  la  fecero  promettere.  E  se  li  uomini  fussero  tutti  buoni,  questo  pre- 
cetto  saria  buono ;  ma  perche  sono  tristi,  e  non  Tosserverebbero  a  te,  tu 
ancora  non  Thai  da  osserrare  a  loro.' — Principe,  c.  18. 

(43)  See  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  b.  vi.  c.  8. 

(44)  |  It  is  very  unsafe  to  assume  that  nations  will  always  pursue  their 
true  political  interest,  where  present  temptations  of  vanity  or  ambition 
intervene.' — Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
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sometimes  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  may  prove  trae ;  but  in  , 
many  other  cases  they  prove  false.     Men  do  not  always  act  in  ^ 
the  manner  which  these  propositions  describe.     Nor  even  when 
they  do  violate  engagements,  and  act  for  their  own  exclusive 
advantage,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  do  they  always  carry  their 
breaches  of  faith,  and  their  pursuit  of  their  interest,  to  the  same 
length,  or  seek  to  attain  their  ends  by  the  same  means.     Propo- 
sitions of  this  extent,  if  taken  as  practical  guides  in  politics,  in 
^their  full  acceptation  and  literal  construction,  without  qualifica- 
tion or  adjustment  to  circumstances,  and  recognised  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  universal  fact,  are  sure  to  mislead.     In  following  the 
successive  events  of  political  history,  and  in  tracing  the  operation 
of  political  causes,  much  will  doubtless  occur  to  show  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  bad  part  of  human  nature;  but  the  political 
philosopher,  as  well  as  the  practical  politician,  must  beware  of 
looking  on  mankind  with  the  eye  of  the  satirist,  and  of  seeing 
only  the  vices  of  men  and  communities,  and  the  follies  or  oppres- 
sions of  governments.     Speculative  and  practical  error  may  as 
well  arise  from  aranming  men  to  be  worse,  as  from  assuming 
them  to  be  better,  than  they  really  are.     The  sarcasms  of  Swift 
or  Larochefoucauld,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  true  account  of 
universal  human  nature. 

Many  other  apophthegms  or  general  propositions  concerning 
man,  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  occur  in  the  works  of 
historians  and  politicians,  and  are  accepted  as  truths  in  political 
discussion.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  saying  of  Bias,  that  '  the 
possession  of  political  power  shows  a  man's  true  character  and 
capacity.^4*)     According  to  Tacitus,    it  is  a  characteristic  of  * 


(45)  apxfi  fobpa  fcliarwri.  See  Arifitot.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  2 ;  Diogenian,  Prov. 
ii.  94,  cum  not.  Compare  Bacon,  Essay  id.  '  Of  Great  Place/  The  same 
thought  occurs  in  Teiemaque :  '  La  condition  privee,  quand  on  y  joint  un 
pen  a  esprit  pour  bien  parler,  couvre  tons  les  defauts  naturels,  releve  des. 
talents  ehlouissants,  et  fait  paraitre  un  homme  digne  de  toutes  les  places 
dont  il  est  eloigned  Mais  c  est  rautorite*  qui  met  tous  les  talents  a  une 
rude  epreuve,  et  qui  decouvre  de  grands  derauts.' — liv.  x.  Hence  the  well- 
known  remark  of  Tacitus  respecting  Galba :  '  Omnium  consensu  capax 
imperii  nisi  imperasset.' — Hist.  i.  49. 
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human  nature  to  hate  those  whom  you  have  injured  :(*)  also,  that 
those  who  have  endured  ill  usage  from  others  should  themselves 
be  cruel.  (*)  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  common  danger  draws 
■>  together  the  bitterest  enemies  :(*)  that  he  whom  many  fear,  must 
*  fear  many  :(")  that  the  maintenance  of  faith  on  one  side  produces 
a  disposition  to  maintain  it  on  the  other  :  that  soldiers  fight  best 
in  a  just  cause  :(M)  that  expressions  of  hatred  against  men  in  power 
are  more  often  sincere  than  professions  of  friendship.  (")  The 
mutability  and  inconstancy  of  a  large  multitude — its  proneness 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  of  feeling  to  another,  from  servility  to 
insolence,  from  exultation  to  depression,  from  anger  to  pity, 
and  its  moveability  by  external  influences,  have  often  been  re- 
marked. (**)     On  the  other  hand,    it  has  been  maintained  that 

(46)  '  Proprium  humani  in^enii  est  odisse,  quern  lseseris.'  —  Tacit. 
Agrie,  e.  42.  See  Sen.  de  Ird,  ii.  33,  §  1 :  of  tftti  irerrotrjK&rcs  <f>i\ovo-i  tat 
ayairwrt  robs  c£  irerrov66ras.— Aristot.  Jsfth.  N.  ix.  7. 

(47)  Rufas,  an  old  soldier  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks :  '  Vetus  operis 
ao  L&boris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat.'— Ann.  i.  20.  '  Les  hommes 
extremement  heureux,  et  les  hommes  extremement  malheureux,  sont 
egalement  portes  a  la  duret£,  t£moin  les  moines  et  les  conqueVants.  II  n'y  a 
que  la  mediocrity,  et  le  melange  de  la  bonne  et  de  la  mauvaise  fortune, 
qui  donnent  de  la  douceur  et  de  la  pitieV — Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
vi.  9.    Also  Juvenal,  of  the  great : 

•  Earns  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
Fortuna.'  viii.  73. 

The  remark  of  Tacitus  appears  to  be  oftener  true  than  that  of  Juvenal. 

(48)  ovvayci  rove  exGUrrovs  6  koipos  <f>6€os. — Aristot.  Pol.  v.  5. 

(49)  Necesse  est  multos  timeat,  quern  multi  timent.— Publ.  Syr.  v.  448 ; 
and  Seneca  de  Ird,  ii.  11. 

(50)  Vult  sibi  quisque  credi,  et  habita  fides  ipsam  plerumque  obligat 
fidem.— Livy,  xxii.  22. 


jit  et  attollit  vires  in  milite  caussa, 
Qu»  nisi  justa  subest,  excutit  arma  pudor.' — Propert.  iv.  6,  51. 

(51)  «  Sensit,  vetus  regnandi,  falsos  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere.' — Tacit. 
Ann.  vi.  44. 

(52)  '  Haec  natura  multitudinis  est ;  aut  servit  humiliter  aut  superbe 
dominatnr.' — livy,  xxiv.  26.  '  Multitudo  omnia,  sicut  natura  maris,  per  se 
immobilis  est,  ventiet  aura  cient.' — lb.  xxviii.  27.  Compare  Solon,  Fr.  26, 
ed.  Bergk ;  Babrius,  Fab.  71 ;  and  the  verses  of  a  comic  poet,  cited  in  Dio. 
Chrysost.  Or.  xxxii.  §  23,  p.  424,  ed.  Emper. : 

torjfAos  Sararov  kok6v, 
Kal  BakdaoTj  iravff  6fioiov,  xnr  dvcfiov  piiri(eratf 
Kh  yoi\r)v6s  &v  rvxoi,  irpbs  irvcvpa  fipaxv  Kopvo-o-erai, 
k&v  rt?  atria  yemjrca,  rov  frokirrjv  Karcmcv. 

(Meineke.  Com.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p.  615.) 
*  Militis  animum  mitigavit,  ut  est  mos  vulgo,  mutabilem  subitis,  et  tarn 
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popular  bodies  are  not  fickle  in  their  attachments  to  persons;  (M) 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  the  common  people  are  constant  to 
their  favourites,  but  chuse  them  ilL(M) 

All  treatises  of  descriptive  ethics,  all  collections  of  apo- 
phthegms and  proverbs,  contain  propositions  of  this  sort,  which 
profess  to  state  generally  how  men  act  in  a  certain  set  of  cir- 
cumstances^*5) It  is  true,  for  example,  in  general,  that  parents 
love  their  children,  and  that  children  love  their  parents;  that 
husbands  love  their  wives,  and  that  wives  love  their  husbands — 
though  these  propositions  are  not  universally  true.  In  all  general 
reasoning,  even  for  practical  purposes,  such  propositions  may  be 
assumed  as  representing  the  ordinary  and  prevalent  state  of 
things,  but  in  individual  action,  such  general  presumptions  must, 
where  it  is  possible,  be  corrected  by  positive  testimony  as  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  For  example,  in  framing  a  law  with 
respect  to  the  testamentary  disposition  of  property  for  an  entire 
nation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  parents  are  desirous  of  providing 
for  and  benefiting  their  children ;  but  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  political  conduct,  had  applied  the  general  presumption  of  a 
friendly  relation  between  father  and  son  to  the  special  case  of 
George  the  Second  and  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  without  in- 


pronum  in  misericordiam  quam  immodicum  ssevitia.' — Tacit.  Hist.  i.  69. 
'Ut  vero  deformis  et  flens  et  prater  spem  incolumis  valens  process  it,gau- 
dium,  miseratio,  favor ;  versi  in  lsBtitiam,  ut  est  vulgus  utroque  immodicum/ 
— lb.  ii.  29.  Speaking  of  the  military  system  of  Augustus,  Gibbon  says  : 
'  The  troops  professed  the  fondest  attachment  to  the  house  of  Caesar ;  but 
the  attachments  of  the  multitude  are  capricious  and  inconstant.' — Decline 
and  Fall,  c.  3,  vol.  i.p.  95.  'Nihil  tarn  incertum  nee  tarn  insBstimabile  est, 
quam  animi  multitudinis/ — Livy,  xxxi.  34. 

(53)  Grote,  Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  504. 

(54)  History  ofEng.  vol.  i.  p.  631.  The  variety  of  opinions  expressed 
by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject  of  popular  fickleness  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  remark,  that  insincerity  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  instability,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  popular  favour  from 
the  fallen  may  be  owing  rather  to  meanness  than  to  change  of  opinion. 
Hence  Juvenal : 

•  Sequitur  fortunam  ut  semper,  et  odit 

Damnatos  .    .    .    .'  z.  73. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetr.  30. 

(55)  The  Politico,  or  Civilis  Doctrma,  of  Lipsius  (Opera,  torn,  iv.),  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  general  sentences  from  the  classical  writers  upon 
all  branches  of  politics. 
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quiring  into  the  actual  facts,  he  would  have  committed  serious 
practical  errors. 

General  presumptions  respecting  the  operation  of  the  moral 
sentiments  likewise  require  to  be  modified,  not  only  according 
to  persons,  but  also  according  to  time  and  place,  as  will  be  shown 
more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.  Feelings  which  operate 
with  intensity  in  one  state  of  civilisation,  and  in  one  community, 
sometimes  act  feebly  in  another  state  of  civilization  and  in  another 
community. 

§  5  Another  class  of  propositions  belonging  to  the  same 
head,  are  those  which  attempt  to  lay  down  universal  affirmations 
respecting  the  character  and  influence  of  political  power,  and  of 
certain  political  forms  or  institutions. 

Taking  for  granted  the  definitions  of  positive  politics,  and 
assuming  that  we  know  what  a  government  is,  what  are  its  parts, 
organs,  and  Amotions — in  short,  that  we  know  of  the  body  politic 
what  a  physiologist  teaches  us  of  the  body  natural — we  may  pro- 
ceed to  ask  what  is  the  character  and  operation  of  a  government 
constituted  in  a  certain  manner,  or  composed  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  class  ?  what  is  the  operation  of  a  law  making 
certain  enactments,  prohibiting  or  permitting  certain  things? 
what  are  the  practical  effects  of  such  and  such  a  tax  ?  what 
general  propositions  can  be  laid  down  concerning  the  actual 
working  of  government?  With  respect  to  the  operation  of  political 
power,  and  the  character  of  persons  invested  with  or  affected  by 
it,  there  are  such  general  propositions  as  the  following : 

'  That  no  man  is  a  good  governor  unless  he  has  previously 
been  a  subject.^56) 

'  That  political  power  is  easily  retained  by  the  same  arts  as 
those  by  which  it  was  originally  acquired/ (87) 


(56)  dd>  Ka\  Xrycrcu  koi  rovro  Kakai>s,  tog  ovk  tarty  &  dp£at  pi}  apx^tyra. — 
Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  4.  '  Qui  bene  imperat,  paruerit  alic[uando  necesse  est/ — 
Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  2.  '  Nemo  regere  potest,  nisi  qui  et  regi.' — Seneca  de 
Ird,  ii.  15. 

(57)  ( Imperium  facile  hie  artibus  retinetur,  quibus  initio  partum  est.' 


lust.  Bell.  Cat.  c.  2. 
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'  That  all  men  obey  willingly  those  who  are  worthy  of  govern- 

ing-'O 

'That  every  one  would  rather  govern  than  be  governed.  (w) 

'  That  the  seat  of  power  in  any  state  is  dependent  on  the 
preponderance  of  property.^60) 

'  That  money  is  the  sinews  of  war/(61) 

'  That  no  large  state  can  long  remain  quiet,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.'H 

'  That  it  is  easier  to  mount  to  high  office,  than  to  retain  it/ 

'  That  men  fell  from  a  high  station,  through  the  same  quali- 
ties which  enabled  them  to  achieve  it.'(°) 

'  That  the  institutions  and  manners  of  maritime  and  insular 
states  are  peculiarly  liable  to  change  and  corruption.  (M) 

1  That  the  plains  are  the  seat  of  indolence  and  slavery;  the 
mountains,  of  energy  and  liberty.' (B) 


(58)  '  Omnes  aequo  animo  parent,  digni  ubi  imperant.' — Publ.  Syr.  526. 

(59)  *  Praterea  certum  est,  unumquemque  malle  regere  quam  regi/ — 
Spinoza,  Tract.  Pol.  c.  7,  §  5. 

(60)  '  That '  empire  follows  the  balance  of  property/  whether  lodged  in 
one,  in  a  few,  or  in  many  hands,  he  was  the  first  that  ever  made  out ;  and 
is  a  noble  discovery,  whereof  the  honour  solely  belongs  to  him,  as  much 
as  those  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  printing,  of  guns,  of  the  com- 
pass, or  of  optic  glasses,  to  the  several  authors/  Of  Harrington,  in  reference 
to  his  Oceana — Toland's  Life,  p.  xviii.  prefixed  to  his  works,  vol.  i.  fol., 
ed.  1737. 

(61)  '  Nervi  belli,  pecunia  infinita.' — Cicero,  Philipp.  v.  2.  Compare 
Machiavel,  Disc.  ii.  10 :  'I  danari  non  sono  il  nervo  delta  guerra,  secondo 
che  e  la  comune  opinione.' 

(62)  '  Nulla  magna  civitas  diu  quiescere  potest :  si  foris  hostem  non 
habet,  domi  invenit.' — Iivy,  xxx.  44. 

(63)  La  Bruyere,  Caracteres,  c.  8. 

(64)  Cic.  de  Sep.  ii.  4.  Speaking  of  the  Greek  islands,  he  says :  '  Quid 
dicam  insulas  Grssciss,  qufiB  fractions  cinctee  natant  pane  ipsa  simul  cum 
civitatium  institutis  et  moribus.' 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  produces  a  mercantile  life,  and  a  mercan- 
tile life  produces  faithlessness  and  cunning. — Plato,  Leg.  iv.  i.  p.  704-6. 
Compare  Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  6 ;  with  Grote,  Mist,  of  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

(65)  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  xviii.  1-3;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte 
et  en  Syrie,  torn.  1.  p.  163.  The  latter  writer,  however,  perceives  that  this 
proposition  requires  limitation.  A  different  remark  with  respect  to  a 
mountainous  country  occurs  in  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Mtmoires  sur  les  Tares 
et  Us  Tartares  :  '  Les  lieux  les  plus  escarped  ont  toujours  e*te*  l'asyle  de  la 
liberty,  on  le  repaire  de  la  tyrannies  '  lies  rochers  sont  en  effet  le  site 
le  plus  capable  de  dissiper  les  craintes  qui  assiegent  les  oppresseurs  et  les 
opprimes.' — Tom.  ii.  p.  96. 
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'  That  inequality  is  always  the  cause  of  political  revolution  or 
conflict.^88) 

'  That  absolute  princes  love  bad  men  and  flatterers,  and  hate 
good  men  and  honest  counsellors.' (") 

'  That  courtiers  are  the  flatterers  of  the  prince ;  and  that 
they  are  characterized  by  falsehood,  treachery,  perfidy,  faithless- 
ness to  engagements,  low  ambition,  pride  to  inferiors,  servility  to 
superiors,  and  a  habit  of  turning  virtue  into  ridicule.' (") 

'  That  demagogues  are  the  flatterers  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  are  characterized  by  venality  and  falsehood,  by  an  unscru- 
pulous desire  of  using  the  people  for  their  own  purposes,  of  in- 
flaming their  bad  passions,  of  misleading  their  judgment,  and  of 
stimulating  their  antipathy  against  the  better  class  of  citizens.' (M) 

'  That  clergymen  understand  the  least,  and  take  the  worst 
measure  of  human  affairs,  of  all  mankind  that  can  write  and 
read.'H 


(66)  iravraxov  di&  t6  fourov  17  OTa<ri$.— Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1. 

(67)  irow)p6<t>iKov  ri  rvpavvk. — Aristot.  Pol.  v.  11.  '  Begibus  boni,  quam 
maht  suspectiores  sunt,  eemperque  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est.' — 
Sallust.  Catil.  7.  On  the  meaning  of  rex  in  the  Latin  authors  see  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  89,  n.  22. 

'  Souvent  lee  princes,  faute  de  savoir  en  quoi  consiste  la  vraie  vertu,  ne 
savent  point  ce  qu'ils  doivent  chercher  dans  lee  hommes.  La  vraie  vertu 
a  pour  eux  auelque  chose  d'&pre ;  elle  leur  parsit  trop  austere  et  mde*pen- 
dante ;  elle  les  enraye  et  les  aigrit :  ilfl  se  tournent  vers  la  flatterie.  I)es 
lors  ilfl  ne  peuvent  plus  trouver  m  de  sincerity  ni  de  vertu  j  des  lore  ils  courent 
apres  un  vain  fan  tome  de  fausse  gloire,  qui  les  rend  indignes  de  la  veritable, 
lis  s'accoutument  bient6t  a  croire  qu'il  nya  point  de  vraie  vertu  sur  la  terre ; 
car  les  bons  oonnaissent  bien  les  mecnants,  mais  les  m&hants  ne  con- 
naissent  point  les  bons,  et  ne  peuvent  pas  croire  qu'il  y  en  ait/ — T6U- 
maque,  liv.  xviii. 

(68)  '  L'ambition  dans  Foisivete*,  la  bassesse  dans  l'orgueil,  le  desir  de 
s'enrionir  sans  travail,  l'aversion  pour  la  verite\  la  flatterie,  la  trahison,  la 
perfidie,  l'abandon  de  tons  ses  engagemens,  le  mepris  des  devoirs  du 
citoyen,  la  crainte  de  la  vertu  du  prince,  l'esperance  de  ses  foiblesses,  et, 
plus  que  tout  cela,  le  ridicule  perpetuel  jete*  sur  la  vertu,  forment,  je  crois, 
le  caractere  du  plus  grand  nomDre  des  courtisans,  marqui  dans  tout  les  lieux 
et  dams  tous  les  temps.1 — Montesquieu,  E*pr*t  des  Lois,  iii.  5.  Compare  La 
Bruyere,  Caraderes,  c.  8,  '  Dela  Cour.'  The  description  of  Montesquieu, 
though  couched  in  general  terms,  is  in  fact  derived  from  the  French  court. 

(69)  See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  69,  and  the  writers  quoted 
by  him.    Compare  Grote,  Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  vii.  p.  267. 

(70)  The  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  ed.  8vo. 
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The  following  general  character  of  seamen  occurs  in  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

1  The  seamen  are  a  nation  by  themselves,  a  humorous  and 
fantastic  people ;  fierce  and  rude  in  whatsoever  they  resolve  or 
are  inclined  to,  unsteady  and  inconstant  in  pursuing  it,  and 
jealous  of  those  to-morrow  by  whom  they  are  governed  to- 
day/H 

Tacitus  says  that  astrologers  are  a  race  of  men  faithless  to 
the  powerful,  and  deceitful  to  the  sanguine,  who  will  always  be 
prohibited  at  Rome,  yet  always  retained  there.  (^ 

Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocular  definition  of  an  ambassador  is 
well-known  :  '  Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus  ad  mentien- 
dum  reipublicse  causA/f71) 

Propositions  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  like  the  other 
more  general  principles  of  human  nature  cited  before,  have  no 
other  claim  to  universality  than  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  general 
presumptions,  which  represent  the  majority  of  cases,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  true  until,  in  any  given  instance,  they  are  dis- 
covered to  be  false. 

§  6  The  most  common  form  of  the  universal  proposition 
respecting  the  practical  operation  of  government,  is  an  attempt  to 
lay  down  the  effects  of  certain  political  forms,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  region  in  which  the  political  theorist  expa- 
tiates :  he  takes  a  certain  form  of  government,  a  law  of  a  certain 
sort,  or  a  certain  mode  of  administration  or  judicature,  and  he 
lays  down  universal  propositions  respecting  the  effects  which  it 
producesj^without  reference  to  time,  place,  or  nation.*  Thus,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  fear  of  punishment  deters  men,  the  hope 
of  reward  stimulates  them :  that  insecurity  of  property  represses 
industry  and  frugality,  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  wealth : 
that  high  rates  of  taxation  diminish  consumption.  These  are 
propositions  of  causation  applicable  to  all  forms  of  government, 


(71)  B.  xi.  vol.  vi.  p.  23  5  ed.  Oxford,  1839. 

(72)  Hist.  i.  22. 

(73)  Izaak  Walton's  Lives,  p.  87 ;   ed.  Oxford.     Compare  the  long 
character  of  diplomatic  agents  in  La  Bruyere,  c.  10. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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but  we  may  likewise  take  certain  political  forms,  and  inquire  what 
effects  they  produce,  and  what  are  their  essential  characteristics. 
For  example,  assuming  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  three  forms 
of  government,  and  the  demarcation  between  them,  have  been 
ascertained  by  positive  politics,  we  may  proceed  to  ask  what  are 
the  practical  effects  and  operation  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy, 
and  of  democracy. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  numerous  answers  have  been 
given  by  nearly  all  the  speculative  writers  on  politics.  From 
Plato  downwards,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  not  attempted  to 
characterize  the  several  forms  of  government,  under  the  names 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  or  under  some  kindred 
appellations.  Of  all  these  writers,  however,  there  is  none  who 
has  traced  the  several  forms  of  government  to  such  remote  con- 
sequences, or  has  connected  them  with  such  heterogeneous  facts, 
as  Montesquieu ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  which  his  views  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tained, will  serve  to  exemplify  the  method  adopted  by  eminent 
writers  for  describing  the  characteristics  of  political  forms. 

According  to  Montesquieu,  each  of  the  two  main  divisions  of 
forms  of  government — viz.  the  government  of  one,  and  the 
government  of  several,(74)  is  subdivided  into  two  classes.  The 
government  of  one  has  no  generic  name;  its  two  species  are 
called  monarchy  and  despotism:  monarchy  is  where  a  single 
person  governs,  but  by  fixed  and  established  laws— -despotism  is 
where  a  single  person,  without  laws  and  rules,  determines  every- 
thing by  his  will  and  caprice.  The  government  of  several  bears 
the  generic  name  of  republic.  Republics  are  of  two  sorts. 
When  the  people  in  a  body  possess  the  sovereign  power,  the 
government  is  a  democracy.  When  the  sovereign  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  part  of  the  people,  the  government  is  called  an 
aristocracy.  (76)     Such  is  Montesquieu's  division  of  the  forms  of 


(74)  '  La  force  generate  peut  etre  placee  entre  les  mains  d'un  sen],  on 
entre  les  mains  de  plusieurs.' — 1-3. 

(75)  ii.  1  and  2.    With  respect  to  the  definition  of  despotism,  compare 
vi.  3. 
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government,  a  division  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in 
order  to  understand  the  respective  characteristics  which  he  assigns 
to  them. '  Its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  use  of  monarchy, 
as  a  specific  term,  distinguished  from  despotism.  In  general, 
when  the  three  forms  of  government  are  spoken  of,  monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  are  meant.  When  Montesquieu 
speaks  of  the  three  forms  of  government,  monarchy,  despotism, 
and  republic  are  signified.  This  classification,  however,  is  so 
far  defective,  that  it  co-ordinates  the  generic  name  republic 
(which  is  itself  subdivided  into  species)  with  the  two  specific 
names,  monarchy  and  despotism.  He  ought  properly  to  speak  of 
the  four  forms  of  government — monarchy,  despotism,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy.  (*•)  His  distinction  between  monarchies  and 
despotisms  rests  on  an  intelligible  difference — inasmuch  as  a 
government  of  one  may  be  conceived  as  administered  either  ac- 
cording to  law,  or  arbitrarily.  The  same  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  equally  applicable  to  aristocracies  and  to  democracies,  as 
Aristotle  has  long  ago  remarked  in  his  Politics^17)  and  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  form  of  government. 


(76)  The  ordinary  triple  division  is  partly  open  to  the  same  criticism ; 
but  it  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that,  though  monarchy  is  a  generic, 
and  aristocracy  and  democracy  are  specific  terms,  yet  monarchy  is  not 
subdivided.    The  two  divisions  stand  thus : 

OBDINABY  DIVISION. 

1.  Government  of  one—  2.  Government  of  several — 

Monarchy.  Republic. 

1.  Aristocracy.  2.  Democracy. 

Montesquieu's  division. 
1.  Government  of  one—  2.  Government  of  several — 

(anonymous.)  Republic. 


1.  Monarchy.        2.  Despotism.      1.  Aristocracy.  2.  Democracy. 

(77)  iy*  4  5,  10.  According  to  Aristotle,  an  oligarchy  not  adminis- 
tered according  to  law  is  called  adwa<rrcia ;  while  a  monarchy  not  adminis- 
tered according  to  law  is  called  a  rvpawis.  In  this  respect,  the  rvpamUs  of 
Aristotle  corresponds  to  the  despotism  of  Montesquieu.  The  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  acts  of  a  government  in  accordance  with  law  and  acts 
of  a  government  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  arbitrary,  is  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  introduction  to  the  author's  Essay  on  the  Government  of 
Dependencies,  p.  16-46.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  '  every  English 
reader  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  has  been  struck  by  the  want  of  a  precise 
distinction  between  despotism  and  monarchy.' — Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  212. 
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It  should  be  premised,  moreover,  that  the  scope  of  Montes- 
quieu's work  is,  as  declared  by  himself,  to  describe  the 
spirit  of  existing  laws.  Taking  the  world  as  it  had  previously 
been,  and  as  it  then  was,  he  traces  the  relations  between  the 
laws  of  different  countries  and  the  circumstances  of  those 
countries^78)  The  propositions  which  he  lays  down,  therefore, 
do  not  represent  an  ideal  of  his  own — they  are,  in  his  view,  a 
concentrated  extract  of  the  legislative  experience  of  mankind. 

In  characterizing  republics,  he  says  that  appointment  by  lot  is 
of  the  nature  of  democracy — election  by  votes  is  of  the  nature  of 
aristocracy,  t79)  He  lays  it  down  that  the  best  aristocracy 
is  that  in  which  the  part  of  the  people  which  has  no  share 
in  the  governing  power  is  so  small  and  poor,  that  the  domi- 
nant part  has  no  interest  in  oppressing  it.(w)  He  considers  a 
monarchy  as  characterized  by  the  powers  intermediate  between 
the  prince  and  the  people.  The  fundamental  maxim  of  a 
monarchy  is — 'No  monarch,  no  nobility;  no  nobility,  no 
monarch/  Without  a  nobility,  the  monarch  becomes  a  despot. 
The  power  of  the  clergy,  though  dangerous  in  a  republic,  is 
wholesome  in  a  monarchy,  especially  in  one  which  verges  to 
despotism.  (M)  It  is  essential  to  despotism,  he  thinks,  that  the 
despot  should  be  lazy,  ignorant,  and  voluptuous,  and  that  he 
should,  in  practice,  delegate  all  the  powers  of  government  to  a 
single  minister,  who  becomes  like  an  Oriental  vizier.  (*) 


(78)  Seei.  3. 

(79)  ii.  2.  This  seems  to  be  his  meaning,  though  he  says  :  '  Le  suffrage 
par  le  sort  est  de  la  nature  de  la  democratic'  Appointment  by  lot  evi- 
dently excludes  voting.  This  distinction  between  aristocracies  and  demo- 
cracies seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Aristotle's  Politics.  It  has  little 
reference  to  modern,  or  even  to  mediaeval  institutions. — See  Pol.  iv.  15. 

(80)  ii.  3. 

(81)  ii.  4.  '  Abolissez  dans  une  monarchic  les  prerogatives  des 
seigneurs,  du  clerge\  de  la  noblesse  et  des  villes,  vous  aurez  bientot  un  6tat 
populaire,  ou  bien  un  6tat  despotique.'  From  the  reference  made  to  the 
example  of  England,  he  seems  here  to  treat  England  as  an  •  e'tat  populaire,* 
and  not  as  a  monarchy.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  makes  an  '  etat  popu- 
laire' synonymous  with  democracy. — See  iii.  3,  4.  In  v.  19,  England  is 
referred  to  as  a  country  '  ou  la  republique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la 
monarchic.' 

(8a)  ii.  5.  It  is  difficult  to  know  to  which  head  of  Montesquieu's  divi- 
sion the  government  of  Borne  under  Augustus,  of  England  under  Crom- 
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He  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  principles  of  the  several 
forms  of  government.     The  principle  of  a  government  is  its 
motive  power — the  human  passions  which  set  it  in  action.     A 
monarchy  and  a  despotism  (he  says)  may  be  maintained  without 
a  great  amount  of  honesty.     The  power  of  the  law  in  the  former, 
the  prince's  arm  in  the  latter,  preserve  order.     But  in  a  demo- 
cracy another  engine  of  government  is  necessary :  viz.,  virtue.  (M) 
In  an  aristocracy,  virtue  is  less  necessary.     The  people  are  kept 
down  by  the  laws,  but  it  is  difficult  to  compel  submission  among 
the  nobles  themselves,  who  form  a  body  of  equals.     Hence,  a 
spirit  of  moderation,  founded  on  virtue,  is  the  principle  of  an 
aristocracy.  (M)     In  monarchies,  virtue  is  banished  by  the  influ- 
ence of  courtiers,  in  whose  character  the  bad  part  of  human 
nature  predominates  :(*)  its  place  is  supplied  by  honour,  which 
aims  at  preferences  and  distinctions.  (*)     Ambition  is  pernicious 
in  a  republic,  but  is  beneficial  in  a  monarchy.  C7)     In  a  des- 
potism, virtue  is  unnecessary,  and  honour  would  be  dangerous — 
fear  is  the  principle  of  this  form  of  government^88)      In   a 
despotism,  the  action  of  the  governing  power  is  more  direct  and 
resistless  than  in  a  monarchy;    there  are  fewer  compromises 
and  remonstrances ;  but  in  both,  the  nature  of  the  power  wielded 
by  the  one  ruler  is  the  same.     The  only  difference  is,  that  in  a 
monarchy  the  prince  is  more  enlightened,  and  the   ministers 


well,  and  of  France  under  Napoleon,  ought  to  be  referred.  (He  considers 
the  government  of  Domitian  as  a  despotism,  on  account  of  its  military 
character. — iii.  9.)  If  these  governments  were  despotisms,  the  character 
which  he  assigns  to  the  despot  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  them.  Even  those 
Oriental  despots  who  founded  dynasties,  such  as  Cyrus,  do  not  correspond 
with  his  description.  In  truth,  the  distinction  which  Montesquieu  makes 
between  monarchies  and  despotisms  is  one  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
draw.  Every  government  is,  to  a  great  extent,  administered  according  to 
law.  A  despot  may  set  aside  the  law  when  he  thinks  fit ;  but  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  does  not  think  fit.  If  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  act  of  a  government,  we  can  say  whether  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  law  or  not ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  generally,  that  a  govern- 
ment is  not  administered  according  to  law.  There  may  he  a  habit  of  dis- 
regarding the  law  when  it  suits  the  wishes  or  supposed  interest  of  the 
government. 


(83)  iii.  3. 

(84)  iii.  4. 

(85)  ni.  5. 

(86)  iii.  6. 

(87)  iii.  7. 

(88)  iii.  9. 
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more  able,  than  in  a  despotism.  (*)  Such,  he  adds,  are  the 
principles  of  the  three  governments ;  but  he  does  not  expect  to 
find  them  in  every  case.  There  may  be  a  republic  without 
virtue,  a  monarchy  without  honour,  and  a  despotism  without 
fear;  but  without  its  proper  principle,  each  government  would 
be  imperfect.  (M) 

He  next  proceeds  to  apply  these  distinctions.  The  laws  of 
education,  he  says,  have  a  different  object  in  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  government.  In  monarchies,  it  is  honour ;  in  republics, 
virtue ;  in  a  despotism,  fear.(91)  In  monarchies,  honour,  which 
permits  gallantry,  is  the  standard  of  manners,  and,  hence,  private 
morality  is  never  so  pure  in  monarchies  as  in  republics.^  In 
monarchies,  education  strives  to  elevate  the  feelings — in  des- 
potisms, to  depress  them  and  make  men  servile.  In  a  despotism, 
every  house  is  a  separate  empire,  and  education  is  limited  to 
inculcating  fear,  and  teaching  the  elements  of  religion.f8)  Edu- 
cation is  most  important  in  republics.  In  these,  it  teaches 
patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  law.  These  feelings  are  par- 
ticularly manifested  in  democracies.^*) 

The  next  subject  is  the  relation  of  the  laws  to  each  form  of 
government.  (")  Virtue,  in  a  republic,  means  the  love  of  the 
republic  ;(*)  in  a  democracy,  the  love  of  the  republic  is  a  love  of 
the  democracy,  and  a  love  of  a  democracy  is  a  love  of  equality 
and  frugality.  The  love  of  equality  in  a  democracy  limits 
each  man's  ambition  to  the  desire  of  rendering  greater  services 
to  his  country  than  the  other  citizens;  while  the  love  of 
frugality  limits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
necessaries  for  one's  self,  and  superfluities  for  the  state.  (^ 
In  monarchies  and  despotisms  no  one  aims  at  equality  or 
frugality.  In  a  democracy,  these  ends  ought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  attained  by  an  equal  division  of  the  land  into  small  lots. 


(89)  ill.  10. 

(90)  iii.  11. 

(91)  iv.  1. 

(92)  iv.  2. 

(93)  ^.  8. 

(94)  iv.  5. 

(95)  ▼.  1. 

(96)  T.  2. 

(97)  ▼.  3. 
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In  a  commercial  democracy,  however,  there  may  be  persons 
of  great  wealth,  without  corruption  of  manners;  the  reason 
is,  that  the  spirit  of  commerce  produces  frugality,  economy, 
industry,  moderation,  wisdom,  and  order.  (*)  In  an  aristocracy, 
the  spirit  of  moderation  takes  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  equality 
in  a  democracy.  Modesty  and  simplicity  of  manners  form 
the  strength  of  aristocratic  nobles.  The  two  chief  sources  of 
disturbances  in  aristocratic  states  are  extreme  inequality  be* 
tween  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed,  and  the 
same  inequality  between  different  members  of  the  governing 
body.  An  aristocracy  in  which  the  nobles  divide  among  them- 
selves taxes  levied  upon  the  people,  is  the  most  harsh  of  all 
governments.  Distributions  made  among  the  people  are  per- 
nicious in  a  democracy,  but  beneficial  in  an  aristocracy.  In 
an  aristocracy,  the  nobles  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  trade— for  trade  is  the  profession  of  men  who  are  equal.  (w) 
Honour  being  the  principle  of  a  monarchy,  the  laws  ought  to  be  so 
framed  as  to  maintain  the  hereditary  importance  of  the  nobles.  (lw) 
Monarchical  government  has  a  great  advantage  over  republican 
government  in  this  respect,  that  its  affairs  being  managed  by  one 
person,  there  is  greater  rapidity  in  the  execution.  It  has  like- 
wise a  great  advantage  over  a  despotic  government,  because,  in 
a  monarchy,  the  orders  intermediate  between  the  prince  and  the 
people  give  greater  solidity  to  the  constitution  and  security  to 
the  subject^101)  In  a  despotism,  whose  principle  is  fear,  the 
laws  are  few  and  simple:  the  despot  himself  rarely  makes 
war  in  person,  and  is  afraid  of  trusting  its  management  to  his 


(98)  v.  4-7.  (99)  v.  8.  (ioe)  v.  9. 

(101)  v.  10,  11.  In  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  the  solidity  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  still  undoubted.  The  Esprit  des  Lois  was  published  just 
fifty-one  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution.  Niebuhr 
remarks,  that '  Montesquieu  lived  at  a  time  when  men  had  grown  weary  of 
repose,  and  not  having  known  a  revolution  for  many  generations,  longed 
for  one  to  season  the  insipidity  of  life/ — History  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p  131, 
Eng.  tr.  In  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  the  French  monarchy  was  believed, 
both  by  natives  and  foreigners,  to  rest  on  an  immovable  basis ;  nobody 
feared  a  revolution,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  said  with 
troth  that  a  revolution  was  generally  desired. 

N 
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lieutenants.  £*)  In  a  despotism,  all  that  is  required  is  to  recon- 
cile the  political  and  civil  government  with  the  domestic  govern- 
ment— the  officers  of  the  state  with  those  of  the  seraglio.  Reli- 
gion has  more  influence  in  a  despotism  than  in  any  other  state — 
it  is  one  fear  added  to  another.  (10B) 

Presents  to  rulers  are  odious  in  a  republic,  because  virtue 
does  not  require  them.  In  a  monarchy,  honour  is  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  presents ;  but  in  a  despotic  state  it  is  custo- 
mary to  give  presents,  because,  where  there  is  neither  honour 
nor  virtue,  a  ruler  can  only  be  influenced  by  wealth^"*)  In  a 
despotic  government,  the  prince  rewards  only  by  gifts  of  money. 
In  a  monarchy,  the  rewards  are  distinctions,  and  also  honours, 
which  lead  to  fortune.  In  a  republic,  the  state  rewards  only  by 
testimonials  of  virtue^"5)  Offices  ought  to  be  saleable  in  a 
monarchy,  but  not  in  a  despotism.  (1M) 

Severity  of  punishment  suits  a  despotic  government,  whose 
principle  is  fear,  better  than  a  monarchy  and  a  republic,  which 
depend  on  honour  and  virtue.  (,07)  Clemency  is  the  distinctive 
quality  of  monarchs.  In  republics,  it  is  less  necessary.  In  a 
despotic  state,  it  is  less  used,  because  the  grandees  must  be 
restrained  by  examples  of  severity.  (108)  In  republics,  private 
crimes  are  more  public — that  is,  they  affect  the  constitution 
more  than  individuals.  In  monarchies,  public  crimes  are  more 
private — that  is,  they  affect  the  fortunes  of  individuals  more 
than  the  constitution^109)  Satirical  writings  are  hardly  known 
in  despotic  states.  In  a  democracy  they  are  permitted :  in  a 
monarchy  they  are  prohibited,  but  not  by  severe  penalties.  An 
aristocracy  is  the  government  which  proscribes  them  with  the 
greatest  severity^10) 


(ioa)  This  seems  one  of  the  most  singular  of  Montesquieu's  generaliza- 
tions, and  most  manifestly  repugnant  to  experience.  It  is  not  even  true 
of  the  Oriental  despots,  whom  he  had  principally  in  his  mind. 

(103)  v.  14  (104)  v.  17. 

(105)  v.  18.  (106)  v.  19. 

(107)  vi.  9.  (108)  vi.  21. 

(109)  iii.  6.  (no)  xii.  13. 
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The  nature  of  a  republic  is  to  have  a  small  territory ;  with- 
out this  it  can  hardly  subsist.  In  a  large  republic,  the  common 
good  is  sacrificed  to  a  thousand  considerations — in  a  small  one 
it  is  better  understood. f")  A  monarchical  state  ought  to  be  of 
a  middling  size ;  a  large  empire  implies  a  despotic  form  of 
government,  without  which  its  unity  cannot  be  maintained.  (1U) 
Governments  of  one  are  generally  in  fertile,  and  governments 
of  several  in  barren  countries.  (1U)  The  condition  of  nations 
conquered  by  a  people  having  either  a  democratic  or  an 
aristocratic  government  is  bad.(114)  The  necessary  state  of  a  con- 
quering monarchy,  is  frightful  luxury  in  the  capital,  misery  in 
the  surrounding  provinces,  abundance  in  the  new  acquisi- 
tions.^14) Immense  conquests  imply  despotism.  They  can  only 
be  effected  with  the  assistance  of  a  praetorian  guard,  ready  to 
suppress  revolt  at  home.^16)  A  monarch  who  knows  each  of 
his  provinces  may  establish  different  laws,  or  maintain  different 
customs ;  but  a  despot  knows  nothing,  and  attends  to  nothing. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  a  uniform  and  unbending  rule,  which 
permits  no  local  diversities.  (n7) 

Luxury  is  necessary  in  monarchies,  and  also  in  despotisms : 
republics  are  destroyed  by  luxury,  monarchies  by  poverty.  (U8) 
The  less  luxury  there  is  in  a  republic,  the  more  it  approaches 
perfection.  In  proportion  as  luxury  is  established  in  a  republic, 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  turned  to  their  individual  interest.  (lu) 
Dowries  ought  to  be  considerable  in  monarchies,  and  of  middling 
amount  in  republics;  while,  in  despotic  states,  they  ought 
scarcely  to  exist,  as  in  these  the  women  are  almost  slaves.  (lJ0) 
In  republics,  the  taxes  are  almost  always  collected  directly  by 


(in)  viii.  16.  (ii2)  lb.  17, 19,  20. 

(113)  xviii.  1.  (114)  x.  7. 

(115)  x.  9.  This  description  is  probably  intended  to  represent  .the 
effect  produced  upon  France  by  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. 

(116)  x.  16. 

(117)  vi.  1.  The  first  part  of  this  description  refers  to  France.  It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  to  what  the  second  part  refers,  as  there  are  great 
diversities  in  the  provincial  governments  of  the  Oriental  despotisms. 

(118)  vii.  6.  (119)  vii.  2.  (120)  vii.  15. 
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the  government ;  in  despotic  and  monarchical  states  they  are 
generally  farmed  ont.(ul)  In  the  government  of  one,  trade  is 
usually  founded  upon  luxury:  in  the  government  of  several, 
it  is  more  often  a  commerce  of  transit.  Great  commercial 
enterprises  are  necessarily  mixed  with  public  affaire ;  hence  they 
suit  republics,  and  not  monarchies ;  as,  in  the  former,  merchants 
rely  on  the  government,  and  in  the  latter  they  distrust  it. 
In  a  despotic  country,  men  labour  rather  to  preserve  than  to 
acquire ;  in  a  free  country,  they  labour  rather  to  acquire  than  to 
preserve.  (ia) 

With  respect  to  religion,  a  moderate  government  is  most 
suitable  to  Christianity,  and  a  despotic  government  to  Mahomet- 
anism.(1*)  Within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  the  catholic 
religion  is  most  suitable  to  a  monarchy,  and  the  protestant 
religion  to  a  republic.  (w) 

Many  other  writers  have  incidentally  laid  down  general  pro- 
positions on  the  characteristics  of  the  several  forms  of  govern- 
ment, similar  to  those  of  Montesquieu.  Thus  Hume,  in  his 
Essays,  declares  it  to  be  a  general  truth  in  politics,  '  invariable 
by  the  humour  or  education  either  of  subject  or  sovereign,'  that 
free  governments,  though  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those 
who  partake  of  their  freedom,  are  the  most  ruinous  and  oppres- 
sive to  their  provinces ;  that  the  provinces  of  absolute  monarchies 
are  always  better  treated  than  those  of  free  states.  (m)  It  has 
been  further  affirmed  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  trade, 
can  only  flourish  under  a  free  government^"*)  and  that,  the  arts 
and  sciences  can  only  arise  in  a  free  state ;  but  that,  when  they 
have  once  arisen,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  a  state  of  any 
political  form ;  and  that  a  republic  is  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  sciences,  and  a  civilized  monarchy  to  that  of  the 


(121)  xiii.  19.  (122)  zz.  4. 

(123)  xxiv.  3.  (124)  lb.  5 

(125)  Fart  i.  Essay  3,  '  That  Politics  may  be  reduced  to  a  Science.' 

(126)  See  Home,  part  i.  Essay  12,  '  Of  Civil  Liberty/  who  controvert* 
these  positions. 
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arts.(157)  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  in  a  republic  there  must 
in  general  be  more  orators,  historians,  and  philosophers,  and  in 
a  monarchy  more  poets,  theologians,  and  geometers^138)  It  has 
likewise  been  asserted,  that  none  but  a  free  government  can 
maintain  a  maritime  superiority.  (129)  M.  de  Tocqueville  also,  in 
hie  work  on  the  United  States,  has,  in  assigning  the  general 
characteristics  of  democracy,  carried  this  mode  of  reasoning  to 
great  lengths.  Thus,  he  thinks  that  a  democratic  people  has  a 
tendency  to  pantheistic  opinions,  and  to  the  use  of  abstract 
terms ;  that  in  art,  it  prefers  cheap  and  perishable  productions, 
and  that  in  poetry  it  loves  a  wild  and  monstrous  style  of  fiction. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that,  in  an  aristocracy,  every 
person  has  a  single  object,  which  he  pursues  without  cessation : 
whereas,  in  a  democratic  society,  each  person  usually  follows 
several  objects  at  the  same  time.  J180) 

These  examples  show  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  three  forms  of  government  have 
been  laid  down  by  political  philosophers.  The  propositions  are 
in  an  abstract  and  absolute  form ;  they  have,  in  their  mode  of 
expression,  all  the  generality  of  a  mathematical  theorem ;  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  any  qualification,  or  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting  them  According  to  time,  place,  or  people.  For 
example,  when  Montesquieu  declares  that  luxury  is  necessary  in 
monarchical  and  despotic  states,  whereas  republics  are  destroyed 
by  luxury;  and  again,  when  he  says  that  the  nature  of  a  republic 


(127)  lb.  JSstag  14,  *  Of  the  Base  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences/ 

(128)  '  II  doit  y  avoir  en  general  dans  tine  re*pubHque  plus  d'orateurs, 
d'historiens,  et  de  philoeophes,  et  dans  une  monarchic  pins  de  poetes,  de 
theologiens,  et  de  geometres.  Oette  regie  n'est  pourtant  pas  si  absolne, 
qn'efle  ne  puisse  dtre  altlree  et  modinee  par  nne  infinite  de  causes.'-— 
D'Alembert,  Discours  PrtUminaire  de  V  Encycloptdie  ;  (Euvres,  torn.  i. 
p.  207. 

(129)  '  All  history  shows  that,  for  maintaining  a  superiority  at  sea,  the 

fovernment  at  home  must  be,  if  not  a  free,  at  least  a  popular  one.'— Lord 
tugent's  Memorial*  qf  Hampden,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

(130)  La  Democratie  en  Amerique,  torn.  iii.  p.  59,  100,  136 ;  torn.  iv. 
p.  122.  Compare  some  remarks  on  these  and  other  of  M.  de  TocqueyiHe's 
generalizations,  in  the  author's  Essay  on  Authority  in  Matters  qf  Opinion, 
p.  412-6. 
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is  to  have  a  small  territory,  whereas  a  large  empire  implies  a  des- 
potic form  of  government, — the  propositions  are  couched  in  as 
general  terms  as  propositions  in  mechanics  and  optics,  descrip- 
tive of  the  properties  of  solid  bodies  and  of  light. 

§  7  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  inquiry  to 
analyze  in  detail  the  general  propositions  which  have  been  cited; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  this  method  of  reasoning,  let  any 
body  make  a  list  of  states,  ancient  and  modern,  divided  by 
periods  according  to  the  changes  of  government;  and  let  him 
arrange  these  under  the  heads  of  the  author's  own  classification, 
being  mindful,  for  example,  that  if  he  is  examining  Montesquieu's 
theorems,  he  draws  the  distinction  between  despotisms  and 
monarchies,  between  monarchies  and  republics,  and  between  aris- 
tocracies and  democracies,  according  to  a  uniform  principle.  If 
he  then  tests  these  propositions  by  the  various  instances  in  his 
list,  he  probably  will  arrive  at  the  result,  that  the  distinctions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on  the  generalization  of  one  or  a  few 
cases,  without  such  a  previous  dissection  as  warrants  the  induc- 
tive extension. 

Without,  however,  attempting  to  analyze  the  particular  cha- 
racteristics of  the  forms  of  government  assigned  by  Montesquieu 
and  other  writers,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire,  by  more  direct 
means,  whether  the  method  which  they  have  adopted  is  sound, 
and  whether  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  they  have  employed 
can  lead  to  correct  results.  If  it  should  appear  that  their  method 
is  sound,  it  might  lead  to  correct  results  in  different  hands,  even  if 
their  results  should  be  for  the  most  part  incorrect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  appear  that  their  method  is  unsound,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used,  even  if  the  results  obtained  by  it  should,  in  a  few 
cases,  have  accidentally  turned  out  to  be  correct.  With  this  view, 
we  will  first  attempt  to  classify  the  several  forms  of  government 
under  their  proper  heads,  and  then  examine  how  far  their  con- 
sequences admit  of  a  general  expression. 

Despotic  or  absolute  monarchy  has  been  the  prevailing 
government  of  the  human  race ;  the  communities  under  an  aris- 
tocratic or  democratic  government  have  always  been  a  numerical 
minority  (though  in  importance  sometimes  the  most  eminent 
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part)  of  mankind.^*1)  Until  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
oligarchies,  after  the  cessation  of  the  heroic  royalty,  no  republican 
form  of  government,  no  government  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  was  legally  shared  by  several  persons,  had  existed  in  the 
world.f1*)  The  Oriental  form  of  government — the  type  of  the 
most  advanced  social  system  at  the  birth  of  Hellenic  civilization 
— was  purely  monarchical^1*)  The  Asiatic  monarch  was  as 
absolute  a  master  of  his  subjects,  as  a  Greek  or  Roman  free  citi- 
zen was  of  his  slaves.  He  had  an  entire  dominion  over  them. 
He  could  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were  his  goods  or  chattels, 
as  if  they  were  the  passive  instruments  or  insentient  objects  of 


(131)  Locke  (On  Government,  b.  2,  §  105)  considers  monarchy  as  the 
original  form  of  government ;  and  he  proceeds  to  assign  the  reasons  of  this 
fact,  §107. 

•  H  sembleroit  que  la  nature  humaine  se  souleveroit  sans  cesse  contre 
le  gouvernement  despotique ;  mais,  rnalgre*  l'amour  des  hommes  pour  la 
liberty,  rnalgre*  leur  naine  contre  la  violence,  la  plupart  des  peuples  y  sont 
soumis.  Cela  est  aise*  a  comprendre.  Four  former  un  gouvernement 
modere\  il  faut  combiner  les  puissances,  les  regler,  lea  temperer,  les  faire 
agir ;  donner,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un  lest  a  Tune  pour  la  mettre  en  £tat  de 
reeister  a  une  autre ;  c'est  un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  legislation,  que  le  hasard 
fait  rarement,  et  que  rarement  on  laisse  faire  fa-  la  prudence.  Un  gouverne- 
ment despotique,  au  contraire,  saute,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aux  yeux;  il  est 
uniforme  partout :  comme  il  ne  faut  que  des  passions  pour  1 e*tablir,  tout 
le  monde  est  bon  pour  cela.' — Montesquieu,  JSsprit  des  Lois,  v.  14. 

(132)  According  to  Aristotle,  fiao-CkcLa  was  the  universal  primitive  form 
of  government,  km  tovs  fcovs  &c  bia  rovro  ir6ms  </>curl  /9a<riXcvc<r&u,  Srt  xal 
airrol  ol  pev  rrt  kcu  irihr,  ol  dc  t6  dpxalov  ttatrtkcvovro. — Pol.  i.  2.  Compare 
Flat.  Leg.  iii.  4.  p.  681.  Cicero  makes  the  same  statement :  '  Omnes 
antiques  gentes  regibus  quondam  paruerunt. — De  Leg.  iii.  2.  Likewise 
Sallust,  Uatil.  2:  'Igitur  initio  reges  (nam  in  terris  nomen  imperii  id 
primum  fuit)  diversi,  Ac.  Justin,  1.  1 :  '  Principio  rerum,  gentium  na- 
tionumque  imperium  penes  reges  erat.'   Compare  Augustin,  Ctv.  Dei,  iv.  6. 

According  to  Polybius,  the  earliest  government  was  monarchy,  after- 
wards improved  into  royalty  (vi.  5).  Tacitus  says  that  kings  succeeded 
the  golden  age  (Ann.  iii.  26) ;  Seneca,  that  they  governed  during  that 
period  (Epist.  90,  §  3-5).  All  these  writers  refer  to  absolute  Icings. 
Machiavel  (Disc.  i.  2)  conceives  mankind  as  first  living  dispersed,  in  a 
brutish  state,  and  afterwards  forming  a  government,  by  causing  the  best 
man  as  monarch,  whose  descendants  degenerated  into  tyrants.  Zaoharia 
(Torn  Staate,  vol.  iii.  p.  97)  considers  absolute  monarchy  as  the  only 
natural  government.  All  other  constitutions  are,  he  thinks,  the  work  of  art. 

(133)  '  In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  whilst  the  forest  that 
covered  Europe  afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  populous  cities,  ana  reduced  under 
extensive  empires,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  of  luxury,  and  of  despotism.' — 
Gibbon,  DecL  and  Fall,  c.  8.  Speaking  of  inventions,  Phny  says: 
'Begiam  civitatem  JEgyptii,  popularem  Attici  post  Theseum.' — H.  N. 
vii.  57  j  which  passage  implies  that  the  Greeks  first  established  a  popular 
government. 
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his  will.C")  The  same  was  the  character  of  the  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  governments  under  their  native  princes ;  and  such  is 
the  character  of  all  Oriental  governments  at  this  day,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  barbarous  communities  which  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  regular  government.  Such,  too,  was  substantially  the  cha- 
racter of  the  semi-Oriental  kingdoms  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander ;  of  the  continental  governments  of  Europe  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  of  the  government  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon. 

When  the  Greek  communities  had  established  their  political 
system,  they  were  for  the  most  part  governed  according  to  oli- 
garchical or  democratic  forms — despotism  being  abhorrent  to 
the  Greek  sentiment  and  custom,  and  submitted  to  only  from 
necessity.  The  same  system  of  government  prevailed  throughout 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  it  lasted  until  the  extraordinary  changes 
produced  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  the  formation  of  its 
vast  empire,  necessitated  also  a  change  of  political  system.  The 
republican  government  of  Rome  became  first  in  substance,  and 


(134)  The  similarity  of  a  master  of  slaves  to  a  ropavuos  or  despot  is 
pointed  out  by  Plato,  Bep.  ix.  5,  n.  578 ;  and  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nio.  v.  10 ; 
viii.  12.  rffv  iXtvBwpiav  mri  t6  lujbtva  fycM?  b^aw6njv  avr&tr,  A  rots  wpdrepov 
*EAAjj<tu»  tfpot  tw  ayaBwf  faa*  koL  kov6v*s,  awrrrrpat/xW,  are  the  words  of 
Demosth.  Cor.  d.  324.  Antipater  (says  Plutarch)  was  kok6s  dccnnd^r  *a\ 
rvpawos. — Phaeton,  c.  29.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  constant  aim  of  Augustus 
to  exercise  the  substance  of  supreme  power,  without  its  form  or  appear- 
ance (above,  ch.  iv.  §  3),  be  objected  strongly  to  the  title  dominus,  which 
would  have  implied  that  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  people,  in  his 
capacity  of  ruler,  as  a  master  stood  to  his  slaves.  '  Domini  appellationem, 
utmaledictum  et  opprobrium,  semper  exhorruit.' — Sueton.  Oct.  c.  53. 
Tiberius  followed  the  example  of  Augustus.— Sueton.  Tib.  c.  27 ;  and  see 
Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  c.  2.  55.  Alexander  Severus  likewise 
refused  the  title  of  dominus. — JSlius  Lamprid,  c.  4.  The  Roman  emperor 
is,  however,  called  6  tcvptos  by  Festus,  in  Act.  Apost.  xxv.  26.  *  The 
epithet  of  dominus,  or  lord  (says  Gibbon),  in  its  primitive  signification, 
was  expressive,  not  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a 
commander  over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a  master  over 
his  domestic  slaves.  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected 
with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Caesars.  Their  resistance  insensibly  became 
more  feeble,  and  the  name  less  odious ;  till,  at  length,  the  style  of  our 
Lord  and  Emperor  was  not  only  bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was  regularly 
admitted  into  the  laws  and  public  monuments.' — Decline  and  Fall,  c.  13. 
'  Julian  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  dominus,  or  lord,  a  word  which 
was  grown  so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that  they  no  longer  re- 
membered its  servile  and  humiliating  origin.' — lb.  0.  22.  The  application 
of  the  word  dominus  to  political  or  social  superiors  by  the  Bomans  is 
illustrated  by  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour 4  part  i.  c.  4,  §  1 ;  and  by  the  Abbe* 
de  la  Bletene,  Hist,  de  Jovien,  torn.  ii.  p.  99. 
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afterwards  in  form,  a  despotic  monarchy ;  and  as  the  Roman 
empire  now  included  every  community  partaking  of  the  Hellenic 
civilization,  republican  government  was  everywhere  extinguished, 
and  the  whole  world  was  governed  by  purely  monarchical  forms. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  municipal 
institutions,  combined  with  the  activity  produced  by  commercial 
wealth,  led  to  the  formation  of  independent  town  communities 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries.  These 
subsisted  for  some  time,  with  a  considerable  variety  of  oligarchical 
and  democratic  forms,!1*)  until  most  of  them  were  at  length  in- 
corporated with  monarchical  states,  or  changed  into  a  monarchi- 
cal regimen.  The  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  con- 
quests of  Napoleon,  nearly  completed  the  work  which  remained 
unfinished,  so  that  the  Swiss  cantons,  Frankfort,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  are  the  only  subsisting  remains  of  the  republican  com- 
munities of  mediaeval  origin. 

The  chief  exemplar  of  tree,  and  (properly  speaking)  of  re- 
publican government,  in  modern  times,  is  to  be  sought  in  Eng- 
land, f98)  The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament, 
which  first  assumed  a  serious  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
which  produced  the  civil  war,  and  which  was  not  finally 
settled  till  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  substantially  a  contest 
for  the  sovereign  power.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  crown,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  assume  the  entire  functions  of  government,  both 
legislative  and  executive,  as  they  were  assumed  by  the  continental 
kings,  whose  countries,  like  England,  had  feudal  constitutions  of 
estates.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  establish  the  practical  principle,  that  no  tax  could  be  levied, 
and  no  law  made,  by  the  crown  alone,  without  the  consent  of 
the  two  houses.  This  principle  having  been  irrevocably  esta- 
blished at  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  constitution,  which  had 
been  previously  unsettled,  became  unquestionably  a  parliamentary 


(135)  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  constitutions  of  the  free  towns  of 
the  middle  ages,  see  Banmer,  Oeschichte  der  Hohenstavf&n,  vol.  v. 

(136)  That  a  republican  is  properly  a  non-despotic  government— a 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  shared  by  several,  whether 
lew  or  many,  and  whatever  may  be  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  state — is 
shown  above,  ch.  iv.  §§  3  and  4. 
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constitution.  The  king,  therefore,  was  properly  not  a  monarch ; 
though  exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  his  legal  powers  were 
limited^"7)  and  the  government,  though  called  monarchical,  was, 
in  strictness  of  speech,  republican,  because  the  sovereign  power 
was  shared  by  a  body  of  persons. 

England,  however,  did  not  exhibit  a  specimen  of  free,  or  (as 
we  have  called  it)  republican  government  merely  on  her  own 
soil.  Various  colonies  were  planted  by  English  settlers  in  North 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  received 
charters  for  their  local  government,  founded  on  the  plan  of 
municipal  government  established  in  our  boroughs.  The  model 
constitution  of  the  English  borough,  in  the  form  which  it  had 
assumed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  consisting  of  a  common 
council,  with  a  court  of  aldermen,  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
English  colonies,  and  became  the  general  type  of  the  colonial 
constitution.  Hence  arose  the  house  of  assembly  and  the  legis- 
lative council — the  former  appointed  by  the  election  of  the 
colonists ;  to  which  was  added,  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  constitution  thus  formed  in  many  of  the  colonies  of  English 
settlement  resembled  the  triple  division  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion— king,  lords,  and  commons;  but  the  resemblance  was  acci- 
dental, inasmuch  as  the  origin  was  different. 

This  constitution  existed  in  the  North  American  colonies  at 
the  time  of  their  separation  from  the  mother-country.  The 
temporary  confederation  which  they  had  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  England  was  converted  into  a 
permanent  federal  system;  but  the  local  institutions  of  each 
state  remained  substantially  unchanged,  with  such  modifications 
only  as  the  transition  from  a  lax  dependence  to  independence 
rendered  necessary. 

The  revolutionary  changes  in  France,  accomplished  in  1789 


(137)  '  L'Angleterre  est  a  present  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit  an  monde, 

1*e  n'en  exoepte  ancnne  republiaue;  j'appelle  libre,  parce  que  le  prince  n*a 
e  pouvoir  de  faire  aueun  tort  imaginable  a  qni  que  ee  soit,  par  la  raison 
que  son  pouvoir  est  controls  et  borne1  par  un  aote.' — Montesquieu,  Notes 
sur  VAngUterre,  torn.  yi.  p.  209. 
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and  the  following  years,  and  extended  by  conquest  to  other  con- 
tinental countries,  produced  nothing  durable  in  political  forms. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815,  parliamentary  governments  have  been 
established  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  not  derived  from  native  models, 
but  imitated  from  the  English  constitution.  In  1848,  the  French 
constitution  was  converted  into  a  copy  of  the  American  model ; 
and  constitutions  have  since  been  introduced  or  promised  in 
other  European  states,  founded  partly  on  English  and  partly  on 
American  institutions.  The  system  of  the  United  States  has 
likewise  served,  in  general,  as  the  model  of  the  independent 
states  formed  out  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  same  continent. 

From  the  experience  of  different  forms  of  supreme  govern- 
ment thus  obtained,  can  we  affirm  that  despotic  monarchy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  free  or  republican  government  on  the  other, 
are  attended  respectively  with  certain  constant  and  peculiar 
effects  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  all  monarchies,  or  all  republics, 
produce  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  wealth  or  poverty,  the 
intelligence  or  ignorance,  of  the  people,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  said  that  all  fire  produces  heat,  and  that  all  cold 
of  a  certain  degree  freezes  water? 

Now,  on  considering  in  succession  each  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  observing  its 
character  throughout  its  existence,  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult 
to  discover,  by  a  strict  logical  process,  such  as  has  been  exem- 
plified in  a  former  chapter,  any  constant  causation :  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  say  that  every  despotic  monarchy  produces  a 
certain  effect.  We  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  detect  any  charac- 
teristic influence  which  we  can  predicate  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  of  the  Greek  despotisms,  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Ptolemies,  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  monarchy  of 
ancient  Mexico,  of  the  Italian  mediaeval  despotisms,  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  Arab  kaliphs,  the  Indian  moguls,  the  Persian 
shahs,  and  the  Turkish  sultans,  of  the  monarchies  of  Philip  II., 
Louis  XIV.,  Frederic  the  Great,  and  Napoleon.  We  cannot 
say  that  all  these  governments,  at  every  period  of  their  existence, 
vol.  ii.  * 
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were  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  enlightened  or  ignorant, 
stable  or  unstable,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  science,  arts, 
and  literature,  or  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture ;  that 
they  all  relied  on  military  support,  or  not ;  that  they  were  all 
fond  of  war  and  conquest ;  that  they  were  all  faithless  or  true  to 
international  engagements;  that  they  all  protected  person  and 
property,  effectually  or  ineffectually ;  that  they  all  established 
private  rights  and  duties  of  a  peculiar  character ;  that  they  all 
treated  their  dependencies  with  harshness  or  lenity.  When  we 
have  applied  to  these  governments  the  Method  of  Agreement, 
and  have  stripped  them  of  all  that  they  have  not  in  common — 
when  we  have  removed  race,  religion,  climate,  geographical  posi- 
tion, national  manners  and  morals,  state  of  the  arts,  personal 
character  of  the  monarch  or  his  ministers,  and  other  similar 
influences,  together  with  their  respective  effects,  we  shall  find  it 
very  difficult  to  trace  a  constant  and  universal  sequence  between 
the  despotic  form  of  government  and  any  other  phenomenon. 
Assuming  that  we  designate  despotic  monarchy  by  A,  and  the 
other  influences  just  mentioned  by  other  capital  letters,  then  we 
shall  certainly  have  ABC  and  be,  ABD  and  bd,  ACF  and  cf, 
and  so  on :  but  the  difficulty  will  be,  to  discover  with  certainty  a 
phenomenon,  a,  in  constant  connexion  with  be,  bd,  cf,  $c, 
which  can  be  fairly  considered  the  mere  consequence  of  the  form 
of  government;  which  not  only  occurs  in  each  complex  case,  but 
which,  when  analytically  examined,  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to 
this  source. 

If,  indeed,  we  break  down  the  whole  mass  of  despotic  govern- 
ments into  smaller  groups,  and  take,  for  example,  all  the  Oriental 
or  all  the  Greek  despotisms  separately ;  or  if  we  take  the  succes- 
sive rulers  in  one  monarchy,  as  in  the  Roman  empire,  we  may 
find  it  easier  to  discover  such  a  constant  connexion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  difficult,  in  a  problem  thus  shaped,  to  elimi- 
nate the  effects  of  other  possible  causes,  inasmuch  as  the  limita- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  to  a  class  having  several  attri- 
Dutes  in  common,  prevents  a  clear  distinction  being  made  between 
the  effects  of  the  despotism  and  those  of  its  invariable  concomi- 
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tants.  Speculators  on  the  forms  of  government  have,  in  fact, 
generally  treated  the  problem  in  this  manner;  and  though  they 
have  used  a  generic  term,  they  have  considered  it  as  designating  a 
limited  species,  which  served  in  their  mind  as  a  representative  of 
the  entire  genus.  Their  universal  idea  was  embodied  in  a  real 
type.  Thus,  Aristotle,  in  describing  the  characteristics  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  has  in  his  mind  exclusively  the  oli- 
garchies and  democracies  of  the  small  states,  which  existed  at  and 
before  his  time  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Montesquieu, 
again,  in  speaking  of  despotisms  and  monarchies,  appears  to  have 
mainly  in  view  the  Oriental  despotisms  and  the  French  monarchy 
of  his  own  time-H  So  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  treating  of 
democracy,  confines  his  regards  almost  exclusively  to  the  United 
States,  without  thinking  of  the  democracies  of  antiquity  and  of 
the  middle  ages.  We  shall  say  more  upon  this  mode  of  investi- 
gating this  problem  in  the  next  chapter,  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  theories  of  limited  application. 

If,  in  considering  the  three  forms  of  government  (monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy),  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is 
strictly  involved  in  the  idea  of  each,  namely,  the  proportionate 
number  of  persons  who  share  in  the  sovereign  power ;  and  if  we 
then  attempt  to  lay  down  general  theorems  upon  the  characteristics 
of  each,  we  shall  find  that  the  mere  numerical  difference  in  the 
governors  is  a  narrow  foundation  for  such  inferences.  If  we 
are  investigating  the  character  of  a  severe  or  a  mild  system  of 
punishments,  of  a  free  or  restricted  system  of  trade,  of  a  direct 
or  indirect  system  of  taxation,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that 
the  effects  of  each  system  would  be  different ;  but  are  we  enti- 
tled to  expect  that  the  conduct  of  one  man  will,  uniformly 
or  generally,  be  different  from  that  of  a  few  men,  or  that  the 
conduct  of  a  few  men  will,  uniformly  or  generally,  be  different 
from  that  of  many  men,  all  other  circumstances  in  which  they 


(138)  See,  for  example,  the  chapter  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  on  the  dele- 
gation of  power,  (v.  16,)  where  the  contrast  between  despotisms  and 
monarchies,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  is,  in  fact,  between  the 
satrapical  system  of  the  Oriental  states,  and  the  provincial  government  of 
the  old  French  monarchy. 
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are  respectively  placed,  save  their  numerical  ratio  to  the  commu- 
nity, being  supposed  to  be  identical  ?    Again :  are  we  entitled  to 
expect,  upon  the  same  supposition,  that  the  conduct  of  different 
men,  though  their  numerical  ratio  to  the  community  may  be 
similar,  will  always  be  the  same.     Unless  we  can  make  these 
two  assumptions,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  universal 
attribute  of  monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy,  con- 
sidered as  governments  in  action,  and  influencing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  community.     Unless  we  can  affirm  that,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,    the  ruling  one  will  always  act 
differently   from  the  ruling  few  or  many;    that   the   ruling 
few  will    always     act    differently    from    the    ruling   one     or 
many ;    that  the  ruling  many  will  always  act  differently  from 
the  ruling   one    or  few ;    and,    again,   unless  we    can   affirm 
that  all  persons  standing  respectively,  in  the  relation  to  the 
community,  of  the  ruling  one,  few,  or  many,  whether  simulta- 
neously in  different  states,  or  successively  in  the  same  state, 
will  always  act  in  the  same  manner,  we  cannot  infer  that  any 
constant  operation  belongs  to  either  form  of  government.     Be- 
fore we  can  arrive  at  universal  propositions  on  this  subject,  we 
must  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  every  monarch,. and  every 
oligarchical  and  democratic  body,  will,  in  the  same  position,  re- 
spectively act  in  a  different  manner  if  compared  with  one  another, 
but  also  that  every  monarch  and  every  oligarchical  and  democratic 
body  will,  in  the  same  position,  respectively  act  in  the  same  manner 
if  compared  with  themselves.     For  example,  if  the  political  com- 
munity is  represented  by  the  number  500,000,  then  we  must 
assume  not  only  that  one  ruler,  500  rulers,  and  250,001  rulers 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  always  act  differently  from  each 
other,  but  that  the  successive  persons  in  the  position  of  the  one 
ruler,  the  500  rulers,  and  the  250,001  rulers  would,  in  similar 
circumstances,  always  act  in  the  same  manner  as  their  predeces- 
sors;  and  also,   that  persons  standing   to   other   communities 
in  the  same  relation  as  the  one  ruler,  the  500  rulers,  and  the 
250,001,  would  all  act  respectively  in  the  same  manner,  when 
placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
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Now  the  proposition,  already  adverted  to,  that  *  human 
nature  is  always  the  same/  might  lead  us  to  expect  that 
every  monarch,  and  every  oligarchical  and  democratic  body,  would, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  act  in  the  same  manner.  But  it 
could  not  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  mere  variation  in  the 
numerical  ratio  to  the  community  would  lead  the  ruling  one, 
few,  and  many,  always  to  act  differently  from  each  other,  when 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
rather  indicate  the  probability  that  their  conduct  would  respec- 
tively be  similar.  (1W) 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this — whether,  all 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  ruling  one,  few,  or  many,  are 
placed  (with  the  necessary  exception  of  their  numerical  relation 
to  the  community)  being  supposed  to  be  identical,  we  can  affirm 
that  they  will  severally  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  and  whether, 
therefore,  we  can  lay  down  any  constant  and  invariable  charac- 
teristics of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy?  Does  the 
variation  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  rulers  to  the  community 
necessarily  involve  corresponding  variations  in  the  character  of 
the  government  ?  As  the  index  in  the  scale  moves  along  from 
one  to  the  opposite  extreme,  indicating  the  sum  of  the  commu- 
nity, can  we  predicate  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  operation 
of  the  government,  as  we  can  point  to  certain  constant  changes 
in  outward  nature  as  the  thermometer  rises  from  zero  to  tem- 
perate, and  from  temperate  to  summer  heat  ? 

When  the  problem  is  presented  in  this  form,  we  see  that  it 
admits  of  no  universal  solution.  Nobody  can  persuade  himself 
that  a  uniform  and  invariable  character  can  be  separately  traced 


The  reasoning  of  Spinoza,  in  his  Tractatus  Politicus,  c.  7.  §  27, 
implies'  that  the  few  and  the  many  would  not  act  differently  if  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  he  says,  a  frequent  mistake  to  confine  to 
the  populace  the  vices  which  are  common  to  all  men.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  all.  We  are  deceived  by  power  and  culture.  '  Atque  haec 
quae  scripsimus,  usu  forsan  excipientur  ab  iis,  qui  vitia,  qua  omnibus 
mortalibus  insunt,  ad  solam  plebem  restrimjunt;  nempe  quod  in  vulgo 
nihil  modicum,  terrere  ni  paveant,  et  quod  plebs  aut  humiliter  servit  aut 
superbe  dominatur,  nee  ei  Veritas  aut  judicium,  etc.  At  natura  una  et 
communis  omnium  est.  Sed  potentia  et  cultu  decipimur/  Ac.  Spinoza 
here  refers  to  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  29 :  Hist.  i.  32;  ii.  29 :  Livy,  xxiv.  25. 
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in  all  monarchies,  all  aristocracies,  and  all  democracies — that 
every  monarch  exactly  resembles  every  other  monarch — and  that 
every  aristocratic  or  democratic  body  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
every  other  such  body.  Let  us,  then,  lay  aside  this  inquiry, 
and  attempt  to  render  the  problem  more  tractable,  by  omitting 
to  look  for  absolute  effects,  and  seeking  only  for  tendencies — by 
substituting  a  presumptive  proposition  for  one  declaratory  of 
invariable  consequences. 

Without,  therefore,  looking  for  invariability  of  actual  effects, 
we  may  ask  whether  the  influence  of  the  numerical  relation  of 
the  rulers  to  the  community,  of  the  interests,  feelings,  subor- 
dinate institutions,  usages,  and  manners,  which  that  relation 
engenders,  is  so  decisive  and  powerful  as  to  outweigh  the  variety 
of  human  character  and  disposition,  and  to  impel  all  monarchs, 
and  all  aristocratic  and  democratic  bodies  respectively,  in  the 
same  direction,  though  the  impulse  may  be  often  counteracted 
or  accelerated,  or  otherwise  modified  ? 

§  8  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  maintain  that  all  monarchs 
and  all  aristocratic  and  democratic  bodies  are,  by  the  mere  force 
of  their  position,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
necessarily  placed  with  respect  to  the  community,  urged  to  adopt 
a  certain  course  of  conduct.  Nevertheless,  a  broad  line  may  be 
drawn  between  all  despotic  or  absolute  monarchies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ail  republics,  or  governments  of  several  (whether  aris- 
tocracies or  democracies),  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  the  position 
of  the  rulers.  (140)  The  despotic  monarch,  being  alone,  and 
legally  uncontrolled,    has    the  utmost   facilities  for    abuse  of 


(140;  According  to  Plato  (Leg.  iii.  12,  p.  693)  there  are  two  parent 
governments — monarchy  and  democracy.  The  Persian  government  is  the 
type  of  the  former,  the  Athenian  of  the  latter.  All  other  governments  are 
variations  from  these  two. 

Sir  W.  Temple  has  a  similar  observation : — '  Though  the  old  distinc- 
tions ran  otherwise,  there  seem  to  be  but  two  general  kinds  of  government 
in  the  world ;  the  one  exercised  according  to  the  arbitrary  commands  and 
will  of  some  tingle  person ;  and  the  other  according  to  certain  orders  or 
laws  introduced  by  agreement  or  custom,  and  not  to  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  many.' — Essay  upon  the  Original  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
ment; Works,  vol.  li.  p.  30.  See  also  Montesquieu,  quoted  above,  p.  50, 
n.  74.  The  government  of  an  absolute  prince  is  contrasted  with  popular 
government  generally  in  Eurip.  Med.  119-30. 
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power.  The  only  restraints  upon  him  are  his  own  humanity, 
sense  of  justice,  moderation,  and  prudence,  the  influence  of  rela- 
tions, friends,  favourites,  advisers,  and  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  fear  of  offending  powerful  persons  or  bodies.  A  republican 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  however  composed,  and  whether  con- 
sisting of  few  or  many  persons,  is,  indeed,  considered  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  as  free  from  legal  control  as  the  despotic 
monarch ;  but  the  persons  who  compose  it,  not  being  individually 
sovereign,  act  as  legal  checks  upon  one  another,  and  control  each 
other's  conduct,  not  only  by  their  mutual  opposition  and  dissent, 
but  also  by  their  want  of  sympathy  in  the  passions  and  appetites 
of  the  others.  This  effect  is  produced  even  in  a  small  number; 
so  that,  as  long  as  the  republican  constitution  can  be  preserved, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  form,  and  a  substantial  division  of  the 
sovereign  power  among  co-ordinate  members  of  a  body  can  be 
maintained,  there  is  a  legal  restraint  upon  the  conduct  of  each 
person,  which  never  can  exist  in  the  case  of  a  despotic  monarch. 
No  single  member  of  a  sovereign  body  can  exercise  the  supreme 
power  for  his  own  personal  gratification.  In  whatever  abuses  of 
power  the  body  may  indulge,  they  must  be  for  a  common  advan- 
tage, real  or  supposed.  Whereas  a  single  despotic  ruler  may 
seize  women,  destroy  life  vindictively  or  capriciously,  and  use 
the  powers  of  government  for  satisfying  his  sensual  appetites, 
his  frivolous  fancies,  or  his  love  of  selfish  amusement.  Gratifi- 
cations of  this  sort  are  essentially  individual;  the  cruelties,  the 
lusts,  the  caprices,  the  follies,  of  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  a  Commodus, 
a  Helagabalus,  an  Eccelino,  a  Caesar  Borgia,  a  Tamerlane,  a 
Nadir  Shah,  or  a  Louis  XV.,  cannot  be  put  in  commission. 

An  absolute  monarch  is,  as  such,  necessarily,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  position,  free  from  all  legal  restraint  or  control  in 
every  relation  of  life.(M1)  Every  command  of  his  is  legally 
binding,  and  he  is  subject  to  no  law ;  he  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  expression  with  respect  to  their  princeps  or  emperor, 
legibus  sokUm.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 


(141)  The  divorce  of  Josephine  by  Napoleon  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  immunity  of  the  despotic  monarch  from  obligations  which  would 
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republican  form  of  government,  that  every  member  of  the  ruling 
body  is,  in  his  private  relations,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
He  has  a  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  and,  when  he  acts  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  his  conduct  is,  like  that  of  the  absolute 
monarch,  free  from  legal  restraint :  but  when  he  acts  in  any  other 
capacity,  and  as  a  mere  private  person,  he  is  amenable  to  legal 
obligations  and  sanctions.  In  accordance  with  the  monarchical 
principle,  the  constitutional  government  of  England  retains  the 
maxim,  that '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong :'  that  is  to  say,  the  king 
can  commit  no  breach  of  positive  law,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal.  The  king  of  England,  though  he 
might  kill  a  person,  could  not  commit  murder  or  manslaughter : 
though  he  might  take  away  the  goods  of  another,  he  could  not 
commit  a  theft.  But  the  maxim,  though  it  is  a  historical  memo- 
rial of  the  monarchical  theory  of  the  constitution  of  England,  is 
practically  nullified  by  the  restraints  upon  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  doctrine,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  king's  will  are  legally  responsible  for  their  acts. 
The  crown  is  likewise,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  courts. 

From  this  difference,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  all 
monarchies  and  all  republics,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  despotic 
or  purely  monarchical  government  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  a 
misuse  of  the  supreme  power  than  a  free  or  republican  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  tendency  can  only  be  counteracted  by  extra- 
ordinary moral  qualities  in  the  despot.  That  such  exceptions 
were  rare  in  antiquity,  may  be  collected  from  the  universal  dread 
with  which  a  despot  was  regarded — a  master  of  the  common- 
wealth, who  could  treat  all  the  citizens  as  the  citizens  treated 


bind  the  mere  member  of  a  sovereign  body.    Henry  VIII.,  who  assumed 
to  be  a  despotic  prince,  furnishes  another  instance. 

Clytomnestra,  in  die  tragedy  of  Seneca,  thus  addresses  JSgisthus,  in 
reference  to  Agamemnon  ana  Cassandra : — 

'  Permiflit  aliquid  victor  in  captas  sibi, 
Nee  conjuffem  hoc  respicere,  nee  dominant  decet. 
Lex  alia  solio  est,  alia  private  in  toro.' 

Agam.  262-4. 
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their  slaves.  ("*)  They  may,  however,  occur,  as  is  proved  by 
the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  which 
Gibbon  considered  the  happiest  period  of  the  human  race;^48) 
and  by  the  examples  of  other  beneficent  despots  in  the  European 
states  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Some  other  circumstances  may  be  mentioned  which  are 
common  to  all  despotic  monarchies,  as  distinguished  from  all 
republican  governments,  and  are  characteristic  of  unity  as  opposed 
to  plurality  of  rulers.  One  of  these  is  the  dependence  of  the 
entire  sovereign  power  upon  a  single  life,  and  the  consequent 
inducement  to  consummate  treason  by  the  assassination 
of  the  monarch.  (144)  All  despotic  princes  have  been  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  attacks  upon  their  life,  from  the  Greek  despots, 
whom  it  was  the  noblest  feat  of  civic  virtue  to  remove  by  the 
universally-eulogized  act  of  tyrannicide,  ("*)  to  the  Italian  signori, 


(142)  Thucydides  considers  wvvopia,  or  good  government,  as  implying 
the  absence  of  despotic  power. — i.  18.    See  above,  p.  62,  n.  134. 

(143)  Speaking  of  the  two  Antonines,  Gibbon  savs : — '  Their  united 
reigns  are  possibly  the  only  period  of  history  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
great  people  was  the  sole  object  of  government.'  Afterwards  he  adds : 
'  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  tne  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  nappy  and  prosperous, 
he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  tne  death  of 
Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodns.' — Decline  and  Fall,  0.  3. 

A  similar  opinion  had  been  previously  expressed  by  Fielding :  '  Man- 
kind have  never  been  so  happy,  as  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  then 
known  world  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  master ;  and  this  state  of 
their  felicity  continued  during  the  reigns  of  five  successive  princes  (Nerva, 
Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonini).  This  was  the  true  sera  of  the 
golden  age,  and  the  only  golden  age  which  ever  had  any  existence,  unless 
in  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  poets,  from  the  expulsion  from  Eden  down 
to  this  day.  — 2w»  Jonee,  b.  xii.  c.  12. 

(144)  Compare  Spinoza,  Tract.  Pol.  c.  7,  §  14,  23 :  Froterqnam  quod 
cito  perit,  quern  sui  milites  salvum  esse  nolunt,  certum  est  regions  (*.  e., 
absolute  princes)  summum  semper  periculum  esse  ab  iis,  qui  eis  proximi 

sunt Quo  magris  absolute  imperii  jus  in  unum  translation  est,  eo 

facilras  ipsum  ex  uno  m  ahum  transferri  potest.* 

(145)  '  Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  cade  et  sanguine  pauci 

Descendant  reges,  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.' 

Juv.x.112. 
With  respect  to  attacks  upon  the  person  of  the  despot  in  the  Greek 
despotisms,  and  their  motives,  see  Anstot.  Pol.  v.  10.  The  frequency  of 
conspiracies  to  assassinate  an  absolute  prince  is  commented  on  by  Machiavel, 
Disc.  iii.  6.  See  the  curious  account  in  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  9,  of  the  pre- 
cautions against  assassination  adopted  by  Dionysius  the  Elder. 

Speaking  of  the  Mameluke  dynasty  in  Egypt,  Volney  says :  '  Le  pre- 
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the  Turkish  sultans,  and  the  Russian  emperors.  (146)  The  reigning 
prince  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  danger  from  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  hence  the  system  of  sanguinary  ostracism  for  members 
of  the  monarch's  family  in  despotic  states.  ("7)  Now  the  plurality 
of  rulers  is  a  powerful  obstacle  to  all  designs  of  assassination : 
they  are  rarely  assembled  in  one  place,  so  as  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  an  attempt  as  that  meditated  by  Guy  Fawkes 


mier  chef  qu'ils  elurent,  ayant  occupe*  cet  esprit  turbulent  a  la  oonqu&e 
de  la  Syrie,  il  obtint  un  regne  de  dix-sept  ans ;  mais  depuis  lui  pas  un  seul 
n'est  parvenu  a  ce  terme.  Le  fer,  le  cordon,  le  poison,  le  meurtre  public, 
ou  l'assassinat  prive\  ont  6t6  le  sort  d'une  suite  ae  tyrans,  dont  on  eompte 
quarante-sept  dans  un  espace  de  deux  cent  cinquante-sept  ans.' — Voyage 
en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,  torn.  i.  p.  86.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  five 
years  and  a  half  to  each. 

(146)  The  French  monarchy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  described  as 
a  '  monarchic  absolue,  limitee  par  des  epigrammes.'  Mdme  de  Stael  ap- 
plied this  description  to  the  Russian  government,  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
'  monarchic  absolue,  limitee  par  l'assassinat.' 

(147)  The  frequency  of  murders  of  kinsmen,  in  the  families  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Demetr,  c.  3.  Tacitus 
speaks  of '  fratrum,  conjupum,  parentum  neces,'  as  being  customary  to  ab- 
solute kings,  especially  with  reference  to  the  east. — Hist.  v.  8. 

Bang,  a  narcotic  drug  which  destroys  the  intellect,  was  given  by  the 
Hindus  to  children  of  the  blood  royal,  in  order  to  render  them  incapable  of 
ruling:  they  said  that  this  was  less  inhuman  than  killing  them,  as  in 
Turkey,  or  than  blinding  them,  as  in  Persia. — Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse, 
torn.  iv.  p.  79  (ed.  1811).  All  male  children  of  the  blood  royal  are  blinded 
in  Persia,  which  is  thought  more  humane  than  putting  them  to  death,  as 
in  Turkey.  All  persons  of  the  blood  royal,  particularly  the  males,  are 
kept  in  perpetual  captivity. — lb.  torn.  v.  p.  241,  244. 

On  the  practice  of  blinding  the  king's  male  relations,  and  of  putting 
them  to  death  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  Tavernier,  liv.  v.  c.  9.  The 
Oriental  princes  may  be  compared  with  the  series  of  priests  of  Aricia,  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  each  of  whom  obtained  the  office  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor : 

'Begna  tenent  fortesque  manu  pedibusque  fugaces, 
Et  perit  exemplo  postmodo  quisque  suo.' 

Fast.  iii.  271. 

Spinoza  remarks  that  kings  (*.  e.,  absolute  princes)  fear  their  sons.— 
Tract.  Polit.  c.  6,  §  7.  Compare  Gibbon's  account  of  the  fears  enter- 
tained by  Constantino  of  his  son  Crispus,  and  his  execution  by  his  father's 
command.— Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  18. 

Measures  of  this  kind  are  prompted  by  the  fear  of  dethronement  or 
assassination.  '  Fear  (says  Plutarch),  is  the  great  incentive  to  bloodshed 
in  absolute  monarchies :'  y  yap  dciXia  $ovtxwrar6v  tarip  ip  rals  Tvpawnw.— 
Artaxerx.  c.  25.  So  Gibbon  remarks,  alluding  to  Justinian  the  Second,  in 
the  seventh  century :  '  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had  most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their 
fear.'-*.  48. 
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and  his  associates,^*)  and  a  massacre  on  a  large  scale  is  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  In  order  that  the  members  of  a  republican  body, 
whether  aristocratic  or  democratic,  should  admit  of  being  easily 
cut  off  at  one  blow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  realize  the  wish  of 
Caligula  with  respect  to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  give  the  com- 
posite body  only  one  neck.^*)  A  persona  tnoralis  may  in 
general  defy  the  dagger  or  the  pistol. 

Another  circumstance  necessarily  connected  with  the  nume- 
rical relation  of  despotic  monarchies  is  the  mode  of  succession. 
A  republican  body  is  a  persona  tnoralis,  and  it  is  capable  of 
renewal  by  the  successive  substitution  of  members,  as  vacancies 
from  time  to  time  occur.  Hence,  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
complete  change  in  the  entire  number  of  the  persons  composing 
the  government ;  a  supreme  body  may  thus  last  for  centuries, 
prolonged  in  a  perpetual  stream,  without  any  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. A  despotic  monarchy,  however,  is  renewed  in  its  entirety 
at  the  death  or  removal  of  each  successive  monarch :  the  chain 
is  formed  of  single  links,  and  is  broken  as  each  link  is  snapped. 
Hence,  in  absolute  monarchies,  the  succession  is  always  a  critical 
moment,  by  whatever  principle,  whether  inheritance  or  choice,  it 
may  be  determined.  As  the  entire  sovereign  power  is  in  abey- 
ance until  it  is  assumed  by  a  new  monarch,  there  is  nothing  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  insignia  of  empire,  while  the  induce- 
ment to  impede  the  institution  of  the  successor  is  at  its  maximum. 
The  fiction  of  the  English  law  with  respect  to  a  corporation  sole, 
can  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  a  succession  of  bishops  or 
deans ;  but  when  a  succession  of  supreme  rulers  is  in  question, 
the  practical  difference  between  a  corporation  sole  and  a  corpo- 
ration aggregate  is  all-important.  (,w) 


(i48)  Nero  threatened  to  extirpate  the  entire  order  of  senators :  '  Mul- 
tasque  nee  dubias  significationee  ssepe  jecit,  ne  reJiquis  qnidem  se  par- 
gnrum  senatoribus,  eumque  ordinem  sublatnrum  quandoqne  e  republics.' 
— Sueton.  Nero,  c.  87. 

(149)  'Infensus  turb®  faventi  adversns  stadium  suum,  exclamavit, 
Utinam  Populus  Romanus  unam  cervieem  haberet/ — Suet.  Calig.  c.  30. 
According  to  Bio  Caserns,  flix.  80,)  those  who  were  present  at  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caligula  reminded  him  of  his  wish,  saying,  that  he  had  only  one 
neck,  whereas  they  had  many  hands. 

(150)  Speaking  of  the  right  of  succession  in  a  despotic  state,  Montes- 
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It  may  be  added,  that  the  eulogies  which  numerous  politi- 
cians, of  widely  different  schools,  have,  from  the. very  dawn  of 
political  speculation,  bestowed  upon  a  mixed  government,^1)  are  a 


quieu  says :  '  Chaque  prince  de  la  famille  royale  ayant  une  egale  capacity 
pour  tee  elu,  il  arrive  que  celui  qui  monte  sup  le  trone  fait  d'abord 
etrangler  ses  freres,  comme  en  Turquie ;  ou  les  fait  aveugler,  comme  en 
Perse ;  ou  les  rend  fous,  comme  chez  le  Mogol ;  ou,  si  Ton  ne  prend  point 
ces  precautions,  comme  a  Maroc,  chaque  vacance  de  trone  est  suivie  d'un 
affreuse  guerre  civile.  Par  les  constitutions  de  Muscovie,  le  czar  pent 
choiflir  qui  il  veut  pour  son  successeur,  soit  dans  sa  famille,  soit  hors  de  sa 
famille.  Un  tel  6tablissement  de  succession  cause  mille  revolutions,  et  rend 
le  tr6ne  aussi  chancelant  que  la  succession  est  arbitraire.' — Esprit  de*  Lois, 
v.  14. 

*  In  elective  monarchies  (says  Gibbon),  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  a 
moment  big  with  danger  and  mischief.' — Decline  and  Fall,  c.  3.  In  c.  7, 
ad  init.,  he  shows  how  this  danger  is  counteracted  by  a  fixed  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession :  *  To  the  firm  establishment  of  this  idea,  we  owe  the 
peaceful  succession  and  mild  administration  of  European  monarchies. 
To  the  defect  of  it,  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through 
which  an  Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers/ 

On  the  frequency  of  bloody  successions  among  the  Greek  kings  after 
Alexander,  see  Plutarch,  Demetr.  c.  3.  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
(Account  of  Caubul,  vol.  i.  p.  232)  remarks  that,  in  the  Oriental  despotisms, 
a  succession  is  almost  always  attended  by  a  civil  war,  with  its  consequent 
evils. 

(151)  The  doctrine  of  a  government  mixed  of  the  three  simple  forms 
was  first  promulgated  by  Plato,  with  reference  to  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
stitution. See  Leg.  iii.  11,  p.  691 — a  celebrated  passage,  and  often  imitated 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Compare  also,  Leg.  iv.  5,  p.  712,  with  respect  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cnosian  constitutions. 

Aristotle  states  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment is  that  which  is  mixed  of  all  the  forms ;  whence  they  praise  the 
Lacedaemonian  constitution,  as  being  compounded  of  oligarchy,  monarchy, 
and  democracy. — Pol.  ii.  6.  Aristotle  also  shows  how  the  Iiaced&monian 
constitution  is  rendered  stable  by  comprehending  the  kings,  the  aristo- 
cratic class,  and  the  people,  Pol.  ii  9  (0*1  yap  rrjv  iroXcrctay  rfjv  pcXkmxrav 
<ra>(€<r0cu,  &c.) ;  and  Polybius  refers  to  the  same  government  as  an  actual 
example  of  a  constitution  mixed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  which  he  con- 
siders absolutely  the  best  (vi.  3, 10).  The  same  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Doric  fragment  of  the  Pseudo-Archytas,  Stob.  Florileg.  tit.  xliii.  n.  134 
See  the  commentary  in  Orell.  Opusc.  Orac.  Moral,  vol.  ii.  p.  666.  A 
similar  fragment,  attributed  to  Hippodamus,  another  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, contains  the  praise  of  a  mixed  constitution. — lb.  n.  94. 

Polybius  likewise  eulogizes  the  Roman  government  as  being  mixed  of 
the  three  forms,  (vi.  11,)  which  view  is  adopted  and  fully  illustrated  by 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Bepublicd,  i.  29,  35,  45;  ii.  23.  See  below, 
ch.  xxii.  §  13. 

Tacitus  considers  a  government  compounded  of  the  three  simple  forms 
as  an  almost  unattainable  ideal :  '  Nam  cunotas  nationes  et  urbesponulus 
aut  primores  aut  singuli  regunt:  delecta  ex  iis  et  consociata  reipuolicffi 
forma  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,  vel  si  evenit,  haud  diuturna  esse 
potest.' — Ann.  iv.  33.    It  is  singular  that  Tacitus  should  not  have  adverted 
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tribute  to  the  superiority  of  the  republican,  or  plural,  over  the 
despotic,  or  single  principle.  In  every  mixed  government,  the 
power  of  the  leading  person  in  the  state  is  tempered  by  the 
association  of  other  members,  so  that  the  sovereignty  is  divided, 
in  some  shares  or  proportions,  among  a  body.  No  mixed 
government  can  be  a  despotism  or  absolute  monarchy;  its  mix- 
ture implies,  of  necessity,  the  division  of  the  supreme  power 


to  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  writers  in  general  considered  the  Lacedaemonian 
constitution  as  mixed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
was  the  most  stable  of  all  the  Greek  governments.  Polybius  and  Cicero 
likewise  consider  the  Soman  government,  in  its  republican  type,  as  a 
mixed  government. 

Aristotle  often  dwells  upon  the  advantages  of  a  well-tempered  consti- 
tution, not  running  into  extremes,  bat  forming  a  just  medium  between  the 
pretensions  of  the  different  classes,  and  not  being  an  absolute  monarchy, 
or  an  unmixed  oligarchy  or  democracy.  See  particularly,  Pol.  iv.  11. 
Plato  likewise  says,  that  a  constitution  ought  to  be  a  medium  between 
monarchy  and  aristocracy. — Leg.  vi.  6,  p.  756.  Diceearchus,  the  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  wrote  on  the  advantages  of  a  government  mixed  of  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy. — Fragm.  Mist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  242 ;  Didot. 

Plutarch  describes  Pericles  as  having  tempered  the  extreme  democracy 
of  Athens  with  an  aristocratical  and  regal  element,  arising  from  his  per- 
sonal character  and  influence. — Pericl.  c.  15.  'Unmixed'  (Sxparos)  is 
always  a  term  of  censure,  when  applied  by  the  ancient  politicians  to  a 
government.  See  Plutarch,  Cvmon,  16  ;  Dion,  12,  53.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, it  is  stated  that  Dion  wished  to  abolish  the  unmixed  democracy  at 
Syracuse,  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  aristocratic  constitution,  compounded 
of  royalty  and  democracy,  after  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  model.  The 
speech  or  Manius  Valerius  (in  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  55)  praises  a  constitution 
which  is  not  an  unmixed  oligarchy  or  democracy,  out  is  compounded  of 
both.     See  below,  n.  155. 

For  the  praise  of  a  mixed  government  in  modern  writers,  see  Machiavel, 
Disc,  i.  2;  Paruta,  Perfezume  delta  Vita  PoliHca  (ed.  1582),  p.  305; 
Blackstone,  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  51 ;  Burlamaqui,  Principles  of  Polit.  Law, 
part  ii.  c.  2,  §  35 ;  Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Phil.  b.  vi.  c.  6 ;  Zacharia,  Vom 
Staate,  vol.  hi.  p.  8 ;  Beflarmine  (De  Rom.  Pont.  i.  3,  §  1)  lays  it  down  that 
a  government  mixed  of  the  three  forms  is,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  better  than  a  simple  monarchy.  On  the  character  and 
working  of  a  mixed  government,  see  also  Filangieri,  Scienza  della  Legis- 
lazione,  1.  i.  c.  11,  whose  definition  points  clearly  to  the  division  of  the 
sovereign  power  among  a  body,  in  this  form  of  government.  Bentivoglio 
describes  the  government  of  Flanders,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  com- 
posed of  the  three  forms. — Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  143 ;  ed.  1806. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  writers 
who,  like  Bodinus,  (De  Rep.  ii.  1,  p.  287,)  deny  that  a  mixed  government 
has  ever  existed.  In  strictness,  indeed,  the  proposition  is  true.  If  the 
definitions  of  a  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  exclude  one  another, 
a  government  cannot  be  more  than  one  of  these  forms  at  the  same  time. 
A  mixed  government  is  an  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inaccurate  phrase,  but 
it  invariably  implies  that  the  government  has  passed  from  the  despotic  to 
the  republican  type. 
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among  several  persons — in  other  words,  it  implies  the  republican 
principle. 

§  9  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  governments 
of  several,  whether  aristocratic  or  democratic,  have  in  common 
those  characteristics  which  belong  to  a  persona  moralis,  invested 
with  supreme  power,  in  contradistinction  to  a  single  person, 
replaced  by  a  single  successor.  If  any  peculiar  and  universal 
tendency  can  be  predicated  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  seve- 
rally, it  must  arise,  not  from  the  antithesis  of  unity  and  plurality, 
but  from  the  varieties  of  plurality :  it  must  be  connected  with 
the  greater  or  less  number  of  the  members  of  the  body,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  entire  community.  Now,  as  these 
numbers  may  vary  along  the  entire  scale,  and  may  either  be  placed 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  that  scale,  or  may  approach  one  another 
indefinitely,  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to  conceive,  that  all  aristo- 
cracies and  all  democracies  respectively  are  characterized  by  any 
constant  tendency.  If  we  take  an  extremely  narrow  oligarchy, 
we  may  presume  that  the  powers  of  government  will  be  exercised 
in  a  partial  and  oppressive  manner.  We  may  presume  that  the 
governors  will  have  little  sympathy  with  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  that,  without  indulging  individual  appetites,  caprices,  or 
animosities,  they  may  have  in  common  certain  interests,  or 
permanent  desires,  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large.  (IW)  But  oligarchical  bodies,  composed  of  a  few  persons, 
generally  soon  become,  either  in  form  or  in  substance,  absolute 
monarchies.  Jealousy  of  co-ordinate  power  urges  the  strongest 
member  of  the  body  to  put  down  his  colleagues,  as  in  the  Roman 
triumvirate  and  the  French  consulate.  Or  if  they  do  not  end 
in  this  manner,  their  duration  is  short,  like  the  Thirty  at 
Athens^10)   and  the  Roman  decemvirs.     The  partition  of  the 

(152)  Critias  remonstrated  with  Theramenes  for  his  folly  in  thinking 
that  the  government  of  the  Thirty,  at  Athens,  was  not  to  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  a  despotism  (rvpawls),  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  §  16. 
A  close  oligarchy  is  declared  in  the  speech  of  the  Thebans,  in  Thncyd. 
hi.  62,  to  border  on  a  despotism.  (On  the  meaning  of  dwaarcla,  see  Aristot. 
Pol.  iv.  5.)  'Populi  imperium  juxta  libertatem;  pancorom  dominatio 
regiflB  libidini  propior  est. — Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42. 

(153)  Gibbon  has  remarked  that  (setting  aside  the  discrepancy  of 
number)  no  real  resemblance  exists  between  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens, 
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dominions  of  Alexander  among  his  generals,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire  among  rival  competitors,  proves  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing a  very  small  oligarchy,  and  the  unwillingness  of  supreme 
rulers  to  endure  the  existence  of  an  equal,  unless  the  ruling  body 
is  tolerably  numerous^1*4)     Where  the  government  is  democratic, 


and  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants  of  Borne,  in  the  third  century :  '  In  every 
light  the  parallel  is  idle  and  defective.  What  resemblance  can  we  discover 
between  a  council  of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a  single  city, 
and  an  uncertain  list  of  independent  rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  in  irregular 
succession  through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire  P' — Decline  and  Fall,  c.  10. 

(154)  Thucydides  (viii.  89)  remarks  that,  in  an  oligarchy  formed  from 
a  democracy,  the  rivalry  of  its  members,  and  their  intolerance  of  equality 
in  their  colleagues,  is  the  main  cause  of  its  destruction.  The  dissensions 
of  the  two  co-ordinate  Lacedaemonian  kings  were  frequent,  and  were  en- 
couraged, for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  royal  power. — Herod,  vi.  52 ; 
Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  9;  Pans.  iii.  1.  6;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  5.  Curtius  thus 
apeakfl  of  the  dissensions  of  Alexander's  generals :  '  Sed  jam  fatis  admove- 
bantur  Macedonum  genti  bella  oivilia.  Nam  et  insociabde  est  regnum,  et 
a  pluribus  expetebatur.  Primum  ergo  collegere  vires,  deinde  disperserunt ; 
et  quum  pluribus  corpus,  quam  capiebat,  onerassent,  cetera  membra  de- 
ficere  coeperunt;  quodque  imperium  sub  uno  stare  potuisset,  dum  a 
pluribus  8ustinetur,  rait.' — x.  28.  '  Quando  uncfuam  regni  societas  aut 
cum  fide  coepit,  aut  sine  cruore  discessitP' — Mmuc.  Fel.  Octav.  c.  18. 
Livy  (i.  14)  speaks  of  the  '  infida  regni  societas,'  in  reference  to  Romulus 
and  Tatius.  *  Insociabile  regnum/  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17,)  which  expressions 
are  borrowed  from  Ennius,  ap.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  8 : 

*  Nulla  sancta  societas, 

Nee  fides  regni  est ' 

'  Non  bene  cum  sociis  regna  Venusque  manent,' 

imitated  by  Senec.  Agam.  259 :  °^d'  Art' Ant'  ^  664 ; 

•  Nee  regna  socium  ferre,  nee  ted»  sciunt.' 
Compare,  id.  Thy  est.  444 : 

'  Non  capit  regnum  duos.' 
The  jealousy  of  the  triumvirs  is  repeatedly  alluded  to,  and  powerfully  de- 
scribed, by  Lucan  :  .  ^  ^^  malorum 

Facta  tribus  dominis  communis,  Soma,  neo  uncraam 

In  turbam  missi  feralia  foedera  regni/  i.  84. 

•  Nulla  fides  regni  sociis,  omnisque  potestas 

Impatiens  consortis  exit.'  lb.  92. 

'  Temporis  angusti  mansit  concordia  discors, 

Paxque  fuit  non  sponte  ducum.'  lb.  98. 

'  Tu  nova  ne  veteres  obscurent  acta  triumphos, 

Et  victis  cedat  piratica  laurea  Gallia, 

Magne,  times :  te  jam  series  ususque  laborum 

Erigit,  impatiensque  loci  fortuna  secundi. 

Nee  quemquam  jam  ferre  potest,  C»sarve  priorem, 

Pompeiusve  parem.'  lb.  122. 

Lacan  compares  Orassus  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  serving  as  a  mole 
to  keep  the  two  seas  asunder. — lb.  100. 

The  discord  and  deadly  animosity  between  the  imperial  brothers,  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta,  is  described  by  Gibbon,  Deal,  and  Fall,  c.  6.  vol.  i.  p.  171-3: 

igi  ize     y  g 
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it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  sympathy  in  the 
ruling  body  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  the  laws  will 
be  of  such  a  character,  as  to  guarantee  the  private  citizens  against 
a  harsh  exercise  of  power.  But  between  a  wide  aristocracy  and 
a  democracy,  (1M)  the  boundaries  may  be  faintly  marked,  and  it 
may  be  scarcely  possible  to  affirm  any  general  tendency  of  the 
one,  which  is  not  also  true  of  the  other.  Certainly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  such  distinctive  characteristics  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  respectively,  as  have  been  cited  from  Montesquieu, 


'  Such  a  divided  form  of  government  (he  says)  would  have  Droved  a  source 
of  discord  between  the  most  affectionate  brothers :  it  was  impossible  that 
it  could  long  subsist  between  two  implacable  enemies,  who  neither  desired 
nor  could  trust  a  reconciliation.  It  was  visible  that  one  only  could  reign, 
and  that  the  other  must  fall ;  and  each  of  them,  judging  his  rival's  designs 
by  his  own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance  from  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword.' 

Caracalla  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  the  sword  with  which  he 
boasted  to  have  slain  his  brother. — Bio  Cass,  lxxvii.  23.  So  Artaxerxes 
wished  to  have  the  reputation,  both  among  Barbarians  and  Greeks,  of 
having  given  the  death- wound  to  his  brother  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
— Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  16.  The  joint  empire  of  Neoptolemus  and 
Pyrrhus  first  produced  an  attempt  of  the  former  to  poison  nis  colleague, 
but  the  latter  anticipated  his  deadly  intention  by  assassinating  him  at  a 
banquet. — Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  6. 

Concerning  the  supposed  jealousy  of  power  between  Romulus  and 
Remus,  see  Dion.  Hal.  i.  85.  The  co-ordinate  government  of  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  as  equal  kings,  in  the  same  city,  has  no  parallel  in  authentic 
history. — Dion.  %b,  ii.  46 ;  Livy,  i.  13.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
ten  interreges,  who  are  related  to  have  governed  Rome  in  succession,  each 
for  five  days,  after  the  death  of  Romulus. — Dion.  ii.  57 ;  Plut.  Num.  2 ; 
Livy,  i.  17. 

On  the  sanguinary  dissensions  of  the  beys  of  Egypt,  see  Comte,  TraitS 
de  Legislation,  liv.  iii.  c.  38.  A  duarchy,  composed  or  a  husband  and  wife, 
may  subsist  without  contention,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Philip  and  Mary,  Albert  and  Isabella,  William  and  Mary ;  but  the  throne 
of  Egypt  was  contested  between  Ptolemy  XII.  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 
See  the  interesting  description  of  the  perfect  concord  which  subsisted 
between  the  archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella,  in  Bentivoglio,  Relatione  delle 
Provincie  Ubbidienti  di  Fiandra,  parte  i.  c.  1;  Opere,  torn.  i.  p.  140, 
ed.  1806. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  duarchy,  or  duumvirate,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Bodinus,  De  Rep.  ii.  2,  ad  init.  Plutarch  remarks  that  the  envy 
of  equals  is  the  characteristic  of  ambitious  natures. — Pyrrh.  23. 

(155)  As  to  a  large  oligarchy  being  practically  equivalent  to  a  demo- 
cracy, see  Thucyd.  viii.  92  ad  fin.  Thucvd.  (ib.  c.  97)  praises  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Five  Thousand  at  Athens,  as  oeing  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  oligarchical  and  democratic  interests.  This  is  the  sort  of  constitution 
which  Aristotle  recommends,  Pol.  iv.  11,  12;  v.  7,  8.  An  apurroKparia,  or 
government  of  the  best  men,  is  a  mean  between  despotism  or  royalty,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  democracy  on  the  other :  it  is  a  mixture,  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  two  extreme  forms. — Plat.  Rep.  iii.  12,  p.  693 ;  Plutarch, 
Dion.  c.  12,  53.     See  above,  note  151. 
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or  to  attribute  to  all  democracies  such  tendencies  as  are  enume- 
rated by  M.  de  Tocqueville.(1M) 

In  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  tendencies  of 
aristocratic  and  democratic  government,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
exclude  all  the  miscellaneous  influences  of  race,  religion,  man- 
ners, arts,  geographical  position,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
sequences of  plurality  of  governors,  common  to  both  these  forms 
of  government ;  and,  next,  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  legitimately  from  the  numerical  relation  (as 
being  greater  or  less  than  half)  of  the  governing  body  to  the 
entire  community.  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  observe  that 
the  political  aggregate,  constituting  the  '  entire  community'  must, 
in  the  several  instances  brought  into  comparison,  be  computed 
upon  uniform  principles.  In  enumerating  a  political  community 
for  statistical  purposes,  every  individual  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  is  included.  Again,  for  purposes  of  civil  rights, 
and  also  as  objects  of  the  protection  of  the  government  both 
against  natives  and  foreigners,  all  women  and  children  are  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  political  community.  But  inasmuch  as 
women  and  children  are  in  general  destitute  of  political  rights  and 
franchises,  they  are  excluded  from  the  'entire  community/  when 
its  members  are  computed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  government  is  aristocratic  or  democratic.  As  this  exclusion 
is  uniform,  and  is  common  to  all  cases,  (U7)  it  introduces  no  error 
in  the  comparison ;  it  takes  equal  weights  out  of  both  scales ; 
and  it  only  deserves  notice  with  reference  to  the  assertion,  that 
democracy  is  a  government  of  a  majority  of  the  '  entire  commu- 
nity.' So  far  as  any  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  assumption 
that  a  sovereign  democratic  body  is  a  majority  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  '  entire  community' 
is  limited  to  the  adult  males,  and  is  therefore  always  less  than 


(156)  Mr.  Grote,  pointing  out  that  some  Greek  democracies  were  much 
more  warlike,  enterprising,  and  aggressive  than  others,  remarks  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  indulge  in  general  predications  about  all  democracies.— iZita. 
of  Or.  vol.  vii.  p  250,  267-8. 

(157)  As  to  the  ground  of  excluding  women  from  political  rights  in  a 
democracy,  see  Spinoza,  Tract.  Pol.  c.  xi.  §  4. 
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half  the  entire  population,  or  the  aggregate  political  community, 
properly  so  called. 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  in  which  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  the  comparison  of  disparate  quantities,  and 
therefore  to  guard  against  error  in  referring  different  communi- 
ties to  the  respective  classes  of  aristocracy  or  democracy.  The 
first  of  these  is  where  there  is  a  class  of  slaves,  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  all  political,  and  nearly  all  civil  rights,  and  standing 
to  the  community  in  the  relation  of  mere  living  instruments.  If 
communities  are  compared  with  reference  to  the  aristocratic  or 
democratic  form  of  their  government,  and  if  one  possesses  a  slave 
class,  whereas  in  the  other  the  whole  community  is  free,  this 
circumstance  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  body  of  freemen  may  be  organized  democratically,  as  in 
the  Athenian  and  Roman  states ;  but  if  such  a  democratic  com- 
munity, connected  with  a  body  of  slaves  out-numbering  the 
citizens,  is  simply  compared  with  a  modern  community,  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  freemen,  and  the  difference  in  this  respect  is 
not  adverted  to,  confusion  and  error  can  hardly  fail  to  arise.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  states,  each  possessing  a  slave-class,  may  be 
compared  simply  without  danger  of  error ;  for  example,  the  Lace- 
daemonian and  Athenian  states,  one  of  which  was  oligarchical, 
the  other  democratic,  considered  without  reference  to  the  slave- 
class,  which  was  present  in  each  community. 

There  is,  again,  another  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
be  left  out  of  sight  in  determining  the  '  entire  community/  with 
reference  to  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  character  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  is  its  possession  of  imperial  subjects;  of  dependent 
communities,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  the  dominant 
or  paramount  state.  Thus  Athens  and  Borne,  though  democra- 
cies with  regard  to  the  free  citizens  of  the  imperial  territory,  had 
not  only  a  class  of  slaves,  but  also  a  body  of  imperial  or  foreign 
subjects,  who,  though  freemen  themselves,  were  not  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  Athenian  or  Roman  free  community. 
Now,  in  comparing  one  community  with  another,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  it  is  right  that  this 
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dement  should  be  adverted  to,  inasmuch  as  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence of  imperial  subjects  is  a  material  circumstance,  affecting  the 
character  of  a  government,  and  these  subjects  are  a  part  of  the 
political  community  over  which  the  government  of  the  paramount 
state  presides.     However  democratic  may  be  the  internal  orga- 
nization of  a  community  with  respect  to  its  own  peculiar  members, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  oligarchical  in  respect  of  its  imperial 
subjects  :  thus,  F.  v.  Baumer  remarks  that  the  Italian  republics 
(though  popularly  constituted  at  home)  were  often  oligarchical 
in  reference  to  their  districts.  ("*)     At  the  same  time,  care  must 
be  taken  to  distinguish  between  a  republican  government,  whether 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  in  its  relations  to  the  paramount  com- 
munity, and  in  its  relations  to  dependent  communities.     If  this 
caution  be  not  observed,  we  may  fall  into  the  same  mistake  as 
Mitford  in  his  History  of  Greece,  who  applies  the  expressions  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  imperial  rule  of  Athens,  to  its  internal 
government  with  respect  to  its  own  citizens.  (1W ) 

There  is  a  further  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  aristocracy  and  democracy — viz.  the  nature  of 
the  power,  or  share  in  the  sovereignty,  which  constitutes  a  person 
a  member  of  the  governing  body.  In  an  ancient  state,  whether 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  each  member  of  the  governing  body 
exercised  his  powers  in  person.  Every  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian, 
or  Roman  citizen,  for  example,  might  vote  in  the  supreme 
assembly.  In  modern  states,  where  the  representative  system 
exists,  no  such  direct  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  takes  place, 


(158)  Oeschichte  der  Hohenstaufen,  vol.  v.  p.  294. 

(159)  After  describing  the  deterioration  of  the  measures  of  Solon  with 
respect  to  the  Areopagus  and  Council  of  Four  Hundred — measures  which 
exclusively  concerned  the  internal  government  of  Athens,  and  dated  from 
a  time  when  Athens  was  not  yet  an  imperial  state— Mr.  Mitford  proceeds 
as  follows :  '  Interested  demagogues  inciting,  restraint  was  soon  overborne, 
and  so  the  Athenian  government  became  what,  in  the  very  age,  we  find  it 
was  called,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  even  pleased  to  hear  it 
called,  a  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  people.'— Hist,  of  Or,  c.  21,  sect.  2, 
citing  rvpavuida  ?vcrc  r^v  apxhv>  Thucyd.  u.  63 ;  iii.  37.  The  words  in  the 
speeches  of  Pericles  and  Cleon,  cited  by  Mr.  Mitford,  mean  this  :  '  Your 
empire  over  the  dependent  states  is  in  the  nature  of  a  despotism.'  They 
have  no  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Athenian  government  upon  the 
Athenians  themselves. 

g  2 
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but  the  political  suffrage  which  determines  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  simply  a  right  of  electing  representatives  to  be  members 
of  the  sovereign  body.     If,  for  example,  we  compare  the  legisla- 
ture of  France  in  the  years   1848-9,  when  the  suffrage  was 
universal  (that  is,  belonged  to  all  adult  males),  with  the  supreme 
assembly  of  Athens  or  Borne,  we  shall  find  that  France,  as  com- 
pared with  those  states,  is  a  narrow  oligarchy ;  and  we  are  only 
entitled  to  consider  the  French  constitution  of  these  years  as 
democratic,  if  we  reckon  the  suffrage  of  the  Frenchman  (that  is, 
his  right  of  voting  for  representatives)  as  equivalent  to  the  suf- 
frage of  the  Athenian  or  Roman  (that  is,  his  power  of  voting  in 
person   in  the   sovereign  assembly   of  citizens).     It   will   be 
observed  that  the  questions  last  adverted  to  (viz.  the  mode  of 
determining  the    'entire  community/   the  distinction  between 
domestic  and  imperial  rule,  and  the   distinction  between   the 
direct  and  indirect  suffrage)  only  concern  aristocracies  and  demo- 
cracies, and  do  not  affect  despotic  monarchies. 

§  10  It  follows,  therefore,  that  with  respect  to  the  two  main 
classes,  of  absolute  monarchies  and  republics,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  respect  to  the  two  species  of  republics,  aristocracies  and 
democracies,  we  may,  by  considering  their  several  characters, 
ascertain  certain  general  and  prevailing  properties,  which  enable 
us  to  attribute  to  them  a  certain  average  influence.  Where  the 
subject  can  be  reduced  to  a  numerical  expression,  an  average 
can  be  computed  with  perfect  precision ;  as  when  the  average 
duration  of  human  life,  the  average  rate  of  prices,  the  average 
temperature,  is  calculated  from  a  series  of  arithmetical  data. 
Where  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  a  numerical  expression, 
averages  are  less  precise,  but  are  possible.  The  characteristics 
of  a  certain  form  of  government  may  converge  about  a  certain 
point,  and  those  that  deviate  from  it  on  different  sides  may  be 
few.  There  may  be  a  medium  state  between  opposite  extremes, 
which  represents  the  prevailing  character,  and  admits  of  a  general 
expression.  We  may  be  unable  to  predicate  any  invariable  and 
universal  tendency  of  a  form  of  government,  just  as  we  may  be 
unable  to  say  that  all  men  live  a  certain  number  of  years.     But 
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as  we  can  say  of  men,  that  the  average  duration  of  their  life  is  a 
certain  number  of  years — so  we  may  say  of  a  form  of  government, 
that  it  has  a  certain  prevailing  average  character.  General  pro- 
positions of  this  sort  are  constructed  upon  the  authority  of  a 
plurality  of  the  cases,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  majority  is 
held,  in  the  decisions  of  public  bodies,  to  represent  the  entire 
number.  ("°)  Propositions  expressive  of  the  average  state  of  any 
class  are,  as  we  shall  show  lower  down,(161)  only  probable,  and, 
when  they  come  to  be  applied  to  actual  cases,  only  serve  to  raise 
a  presumption,  which  may  be  overpowered  by  counter-evidence. 
§  11  An  inquiry  as  to  the  characteristics  of  each  form  of 
government  is  distinct  from  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  form  of 
government ;  though  the  latter  may  imply  the  former.  In  order 
to  determine  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  each  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  facts,  and  to  give 
them  a  general  expression.  We  assume  the  existence  of  govern- 
ments, but  construct  nothing — whereas  the  problem  of  the  best 
form  of  government  is  essentially  constructive,  and  the  solution 
of  it  does  not  necessarily  represent  any  state  of  things  which  has 
ever  had  an  actual  existence.  Thus  Spinoza,  in  treating  of  the 
three  forms  of  government  in  his  Tractatus  Politicus,  does  not 
describe  the  characteristics  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy in  general,  and  according  to  a  scientific  method,  but  he 
proceeds  constructively,  and  builds  up,  according  to  his  own 
views,  that  type  of  each  form  of  government  which  he  considers 
best-H 

(160)  Befertur  ad  universos,  quod  publico  fit  per  majorem  partem. — 
Dig.lj.  17, 1.160. 

(161)  Ch.  xx.  §  6 ;  and  compare  ch.  xiii.  §  4. 

(162)  See  Tract.  Pol.  c.  8,  §  31,  where  he  describes  himself  as  omit- 
ting certain  points,  '  quia  ad  meum  institutum,  quod  solummodo  est  im- 
perii cujuscumque  optimum  statum  describere,  non  spectant.' 

The  Tractatus  Politicus  of  Spinoza  is  incomplete.  He  was  prevented 
from  finishing  it  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1677.  The  descriptions 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  entire ;  out  of  the  description  of  demo- 
cracy there  are  only  four  introductory  paragraphs.  The  title,  prefixed  by 
the  posthumous  editor,  thus  describes  the  work :  '  Tractatus  Politicus,  in 
quo  demonstratur  quomodo  societas  ubi  imperium  monarchicum  locum 
nabet,  sicut  et  ea  ubi  optimi  imperant,  debet  institui,  ne  in  tyrannidem 
labatur,  et  ut  pax  libertasque  civium  inviolata  manent.' 
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§  12  Similar  theorems  as  to  the  general  character  of  certain 
political  relations  and  laws  may  be  laid  down,  affirmative  of 
prevailing  tendencies,  and  representing  its  influence  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  Thus,  the  general  character  or  tendency  of 
imperial,  as  distinguished  from  national,  government — of  slavery, 
as  distinguished  from  freedom,  of  the  working  classes— of  direct, 
as  distinguished  from  indirect,  taxation — may  be  laid  down. 
In  like  manner,  the  tendencies  of  persecution  and  endowment, 
with  respect  to  the  suppression  or  diffusion  of  religious  opinion, 
may  be  severally  traced.  Such  propositions,  however,  are,  like 
those  respecting  the  forms  of  government,  only  probable ;  they 
raise  a  presumption. of  a  certain  result— they  do  not  indicate  an 
invariable  sequence ;  and  hence,  when  they  come  to  be  applied 
in  practice  to  actual  cases,  they  often  require  correction  and 
limitation,  as  we  shall  show  at  greater  length  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  application  of  political  theory  to  practice. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

ON  PARTIAL   THEORIES,    OR   PRINCIPLES   OF 
LIMITED  CAUSATION,  IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  T1(7E  have,  in  the  previous  chapter,  investigated  the  circum- 
*  "  stances  under  which  universal  propositions  and  theories 
of  general  or  unlimited  application  can  be  laid  down  in  politics ; 
and  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  in  affirming  the  general 
tendency  of  any  political  cause — such  as  a  form  of  government, 
or  other  political  institution — it  was  difficult  to  establish  any 
true  theorem  respecting  its  operation,  which  should  be  applicable 
under  all  variations  of  circumstances,  and  be  independent  of  race, 
religion,  manners,  climate,  social  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
people,  state  of  the  useful  arts,  and  other  similar  extraneous  and 
variable  influences. 

It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  setting  aside  all  attempts 
to  predicate  absolute  or  invariable  causation,  the  number  of  true 
propositions  which  can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  general  or 
prevailing  tendency  of  monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  in 
all  countries  and  at  all  times,  is  very  limited.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  other  political  institution,  such  as  imperial 
government,  slavery,  the  use  of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
laws  respecting  the  succession  to  land,  the  use  of  paper  money, 
&c.  But  if  we  narrow  the  field  of  observation — if  we  confine 
our  view  to  political  communities  possessing  many  attributes  in 
common,  communities  having  a  certain  resemblance  to,  and 
affinity  with,  one  another,  and  agreeing  in  race,  religion,  Ian* 
guage,  climate,  manners,  arts,  arms,  dress,  or  several  at  least 
of  these  circumstances,  and  if  we  exclude  from  our  attention  all 
communities  whose  circumstances,  other  than  the  one  point  of 
comparison,  differ  widely  from  those  which  are  under  considera- 
tion, then  the  number  of  general  propositions  which  we  can  lay 
down  respecting  the  past  operation  and  future  tendency  of  the 
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cause  in  question  becomes  much  greater.  If,  for  example,  in 
examining  the  operation  of  despotic  monarchy,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  Oriental  despotisms — or  if,  in  examining  the  opera- 
tion of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Greek  and  Italian  republics  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  characteristic  influences  of  the  form  of  government 
which  can  be  truly  predicated  is  far  more  numerous,  than  if  we 
include  in  the  one  case  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  of  modern  Europe,  and,  in  the  other,  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  governments  of  modern  Europe  and  America. 
In  proportion,  too,  as  the  propositions  are  more  numerous, 
they  become  less  abstract  and  more  individual ;  their  intensity 
increases  as  their  extent  diminishes ;  they  have  a  closer  bearing 
upon  action,  and  are  both  more  instructive,  and  more  available 
for  purposes  of  practice. 

§  2  When,  however,  limitations  of  this  kind  are  made,  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  made  avowedly.  The  historian,  or 
speculative  writer,  ought  to  announce  that  his  generalization  is 
meant  to  be  comprehended  within  certain  bounds,  and  that  the 
inductive  extension  of  the  particulars  on  which  his  inference 
rests  is  not  intended  to  go  beyond  a  certain  area.  He  ought 
not,  as  is  the  too  common  practice,  to  imply  a  limitation,  and, 
while  he  enounces  an  universal  proposition,  to  leave  the  reader 
to  annex  for  himself  the  restrictions  with  which  it  is  meant  to  be 
understood.  Thus  Plato,  in  his  sketch  of  a  purely  ideal  state, 
conceives  it  is  applicable  only  to  an  Hellenic  community;  while 
Aristotle's  masterly  analysis  of  oligarchical  and  democratic 
governments  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  small  city-communi- 
ties on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — the  only  republican  or 
non-monarchical  governments  which  the  world  had  at  that  time 
seen.  Machiavel,  according  to  Hume's  just  remark,  derived  his 
views  upon  monarchy  from  the  despotisms  of  antiquity,  and  of 
Italy  in  the  middle  age ;  and  thus  his  precepts  respecting  mon- 
archical government  rest  on  too  narrow  a  foundation.^)  Montes- 


(i)  See  Essays,  part  i.  essay  12. 
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quieu,  in  like  manner,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of 
despotisms  and  monarchies,  generally  understands  the  Oriental 
despotisms  and  the  European  monarchies,  especially  the  French 
monarchy  of  his  own  time.  His  character  of  courtiers,  though 
declared  by  him  to  be  applicable  to  all  times  and  places,  is 
manifestly  painted  from  tha  French  court  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  theorems  on  democracy, 
means,  not  democratic  government  generally,  but  the  particular 
democratic  government  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  acci- 
dental and  complex  accessories.  Upon  a  close  scrutiny  of  these 
unlimited  expressions,  we  shall  find  that  the  character  of  scien- 
tific generality  which  they  profess  to  bear  disappears,  and 
collapses  into  the  single  instance  or  narrow  class  which  they  in 
feet  represent;  just  as  the  plaster  with  the  false  inscription 
dropped  off  the  Egyptian  Pharos,  and  exhibited  underneath  the 
permanent  record  of  the  true  architect,  engraven  in  the  solid 
stone. 

In  the  speculations  of  modern  European  and  American 
writers  respecting  legislation  and  political  economy,  it  may  be 
generally  observed  that  they  tacitly  assume,  as  the  basis  of  their 
reasonings,  the  existence  of  a  modern  civilized  Christian  com- 
munity, with  its  numerous  peculiarities,  intellectual,  moral,  reli- 
gious, political,  and  social.  The  ancient  heathen  communities  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  despotically-governed  nations  of  Asia,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and,  still  more,  the  widely-spread  savage 
communities,  are  excluded  from  the  import  of  their  general  pro- 
positions, and,  when  referred  to,  are  for  the  most  part  expressly 
mentioned  as  examples,  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Sometimes 
even  a  writer  silently  assumes  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things 
peculiar  to  his  own  country — thus,  an  English  political  economist, 
in  his  theoretical  discussions,  may  assume  that  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  land  are  divided  into  the  three  classes  of  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers,  a  division  which  rarely  exists  out  of 
England.  0  j 


(2)  See  Mill's  Pol  Ec.  ii.  3,  §  2. 
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Human  society  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  is  essentially 
political,  and  political  society  is  essentially  national.  Govern- 
ment implies  constant  communication  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  great  space  renders  such  communication  im- 
possible. Hence,  political  societies  consist  of  nations  occupying 
areas  of  manageable  dimensions*  and  dwelling  within  those  limits. 
Each  of  these  nations  possesses  an  independent  government,  and 
acquires  by  its  separation  from  all  other  independent  states 
Lcertain  peculiarities,  which  are  its  prominent  characteristics.^) 
r  §  3  One  large  classification  of  communities  for  the  purpose 
of  a  common  predication  is — 1,  those  communities  which  are  ina 
wild  and  unsettled  state,  such  as  the  African  and  Indian  savages, 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Nomad  Tartars;  2,  those  Oriental 
communities  which  live  under  a  regular  political  government, 
but  whose  social  state  is  nevertheless  fixed  and  unprogiessive, 
such  as  the  Turks,  the  Persians,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese;  3,  Christian  communities  partaking  of  the  modern 
^European  civilization. 

In  framing  general  predications  respecting  the  operation  and 
tendency  of  forms  of  government  and  political  institutions,  a 
limitation  made  expressly  to  either  of  these  three  classes  will 
often  assist  the  historical  theorist,  and  enable  him  to  move  with 
greater  ease  and  safety.  As  the  material  upon  which  a  law  or 
measure  of  the  government  operates  is  more  similar,  its  effects 
can  be  more  securely  comprehended  within  a  general  expression. 
The  social  and  moral  state  of  savage  nations,  their  manners 
and  customs,  the  state  of  their  intelligence,  their  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts,  their  mode  of  procuring  food,  of  treating  their 
wives,  of  rearing  and  training  their  children,  of  constructing  their 
habitations,  of  waging  war,  and  other  similar  facts,  admit  of  a 
general  description,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  faithful  pictures  of 
savage  life  drawn  by  M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  Traiti  de  MgMa- 
tion.     Savage  nations  are,  however,  in  general  destitute  of  any 


(3)  See  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  1,  on  the  division  of  the  world  into 
independent  nations ;  and  above,  ch.  ii.  §§  6, 7. 
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regular  and  stable  government;  they  are  communities,  but 
scarcely  political  communities:  whatever  political  institutions 
they  may  from  time  to  time  possess,  exist  only  in  a  shapeless 
and  rudimentary  state.  Hence,  in  considering  political  data, 
savage  nations  may  be  conveniently  omitted:  and  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  several  communities,  having  cer- 
tain attributes  in  common,  may  be  classified  together,  and  com* 
pared  with  other  communities,  having  different  but  common 
attributes,  we  will  adduce  the  Oriental  and  European  countries, 
and  specify  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  class.  The 
following  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  points  of  opposition. 

Oriental.  European. 

1.  Despotism.  1.  Free  government. 

All  the  Oriental  states,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  governed  by  despotic  princes.  Simple  despotism, 
in  the  most  unmitigated  shape,  has  been  the  unvarying  rule. 
Both  in  its  form  and  its  practice,  every  Oriental  government  has 
been  despotic.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Greek  republics 
downwards,  many  European  states  have  had  a  free  government; 
that  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power  has  been  shared  by  several 
rulers.  (<)     Throughout  Europe,  free  government  has  alternated 


(4)  61A  t6  douXt*6rcpoi  thai  r&  rfBrj  (fwati  of  (xev  fidpiapoi  twit  'EXXqiw, 
6t  di  *€p\  rip  'Atria?  rmv  irtpi  rfr  Evpbrnjv,  faoutpovo-i  t})p  danroruchv  apxty" 
ovter  bwrx*paboms. — Aristot.  PoL  lii.  14.  With  respect  to  the  despotic 
character  of  the  Asiatic  governments  and  their  deadening  effect,  see  Hip- 
nocrat.  de  JMre,  Aquis  et  ZocU,  c.  16.  The  absoluteness  of  the  Persian 
despotism  is  briefly  characterized  by  Herod,  iii.  31 ;  its  character  and 
effects  are  described  by  Plato,  Leg.  hi.  13,  p.  697.  The  antithesis  of  the 
Persian  principle  of  despotism  and  absolute  submission  to  the  king,  and 
the  Greek  principle  of  civil  freedom  and  equality,  is  clearly  and  simply 
expressed  in  Plutarch*  Themut.  c.  27.  On  the  Oriental  veneration  for 
absolute  kings,  see  Curtius,  v.  10.  '  Servirent  Syria  Asiaque  et  suetus 
regibus  Oriens,'  is  the  remark  of  Civilis,  in  Tac.  JEtut.  iv.  17.  Also  Virgil, 
Georg.  iv.  210-2. 

*  Prceterea  regem  non  sic  -<Egyptoe  et  ingens 
Lydia,  nee  populi  Parthorum,  aut  Means  Hydaspes 

8peaJrinir  of  a  Persian,  Gibbon  says:  'His  language  afforded  not  words 
for  any  form  of  government  except  absolute  monarchy.  The  history  of  the 
East  informed  him  that  such  had  ever  been  the  condition  of  mankind.' — 
DecL  and  Fall,  e.  3. 

'  Le  gouvernement  de  Perse  est  monarchique,  despotique,  et  absolu, 
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with  despotism,  and  hence,  when  an  absolute  monarchical  form 
was  in  the  ascendant,  the  people  considered  themselves  as  retain- 
ing the  capacity  of  free  government.  Whereas,  in  Asia,  the  idea 
of  vesting  the  supreme  power  in  a  body  never  occurs ;  and  the 
only  political  change  which  the  most  grievous  oppression  suggests, 
is  to  substitute  one  despot  for  another.f)  In  Europe,  again, 
when  the  form  of  a  government  was  monarchical,  the  spirit  has 
often  been  republican.  The  absoluteness  of  the  despotic  theory 
has  been  moderated  in  practice.  Moral  have  been  substituted 
for  constitutional  checks ;  and  usage,  manners,  and  opinion  have 
opposed  powerful  barriers  to  the  mere  caprice  of  the  monarch.^) 


(?)  I? 
to  which  1 


Itant  tout  entier  dans  la  main  d'un  seal  homme,  qui  est  le  chef  souverain, 
tant  pour  le  soirituel  que  pour  le  temporal,  le  maitre  a  pur  et  a  plein  de 
la  vie  et  des  biens  de  ses  suiets.  II  n'y  a  assortment  aucun  souverain  au 
monde  si  absolu  que  le  roi  de  Perse ;  car  on  execute  toujours  exactement 
ce  qu'il  prononce,  sans  avoir  egard  ni  au  fond,  ni  aux  circonstances  des 
choses,  quoiqu'on  voie  clair  comme  le  jour,  qu'il  n'y  a  la  plupart  du  temps 
nulle  justice  dans  ses  ordres,  et  souvent  pas  meme  le  sens  commun.'— 
Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  v.  p.  229.  '  Le  gouveraement  republican* 
est  tout-a-fait  inconnu  en  Perse,  de  sorte  que  les  Persans  ne  savent  pas 
qu'il  y  ait  au  monde  de  tel  gouvernement,  et  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  pas  m£me 
comprendre  quel  il  peut  dtre.' — torn.  v.  p.  291,  cf.  p.  129. 

On  the  purely  despotic  character  of  the  Persian  government,  see 
Tavernier,  Voyages,  liv.  v.  ch.  9.  On  Hindu  despotism,  see  Mill,  Hist,  of 
Brit  India,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

'  The  races  of  Asia  acquiesced  in  their  own  immemorial  despotisms, 
i  they  had  been  abandoned  by  Sulla  and  Pompeius.  To  them  the 
names  of  liberty  and  equality,  invoked  in  turn  by  each  of  the  Roman  fac- 
tions, were  unintelligible The  sympathies  of  the  Orientals 

centered  always  in  men,  and  never  in  governments.  A  Cyrus,  an  Alexan- 
der, an  Arsaces,  commanded  all  their  devotion ;  for  them,  the  foundations 
of  law  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  autocrat.' — Merivale's  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

(6)  The  difference  between  the  practical  working  of  an  Oriental  des- 
potism and  of  the  Soman  empire  is  thus  pointed  out  by  Tacitus,  in  the 
admonitory  address  of  Galba  to  Piso :  '  Neque  enim  hie,  ut  in  ceteris  gen- 
tibus  quae  regnantur,  certa  dominorum  domus,  et  ceteri  servi :  sed  impe- 
raturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitutem  pati  possunt,  nee  totam 
libertatem.' — Hist  i.  16.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mably  on  the  Euro- 
pean monarchies  of  the  eighteenth  century :  '  Quoique  le  prince,  dans 
toutes  les  monarchies  de  l'Europe,  possede  seule  la  puissance  souveraine, 
l'exercice  de  oette  puissance  n'est  pas  le  meme  par-tout.  Les  peuples  ont 
un  caractere  qui  assigne  des  bornes  a  un  pouvoir  qui  n'en  reconnoit  aucune. 
D'anciennes  traditions,  de  vieilles  lois,  dies  prejug6s,  des  passions,  forment 
dans  chaque  6tat  des  moeurs  publiques,  et  une  sorte  de  routine  et  d'allure, 
qui  se  font  respecter  jusqu'a  un  certain  point  par  le  souverain  m£me.  Le 
monaroue  le  plus  absolu  a  beau  se  dire  qu'il  peut  tout,  il  sent  qu'il  n'est 
qu'un  homme,  et  que  s'il  choque  et  revolte  tous  ses  sujets,  il  ne  pourra 
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In  the  East,  the  practice  of  the  government  has  always  been 
not  less  absolute  than  its  form;  and  no  effectual  system  of  moral 
restraints  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  despot  has  ever  been 
established  by  public  opinion. 

Despotism  is  the  universal  government  of  Oriental  nations,  as 
being  the  rudest,  simplest,  most  primitive  and  unimproved  form 
of  government.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  more  natural, 
and  the  furthest  removed  from  the  more  artificial,  form  of  politi- 
cal role.  This  is  the  character  of  all  their  institutions,  military 
as  well  as  civil.  Though  their  society  is  one  of  perpetual  inse- 
curity, and  there  is  constant  resort  to  arms,  yet  their  military 
system  is  rude,  inefficient,  and  impotent,^)  Generally,  their 
government  is  more  feeble,  and  possesses  less  energy  and  fewer 
resources,  than  that  of  an  European  state.  This  is  owing  to  the 
backward  state  of  the  sciences  and  useful  arts,(*)  to  the  imperfect 

leur  opposer  que  lea  forces  d'un  seul  homme.' — De  V Etude  de  VHUtoire, 
part  ii.  c.  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Gibbon,  '  it  has  always  been  the  pride  and 
policy  of  Oriental  princes  to  display  the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  om- 
nipotence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and  abject 
condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent  threats,  the  rigour  of  their 
absolute  commands/— c.  46. 

(7)  '  The  science  of  war,  that  constituted  the  more  rational  force  of 
Greece  and  Home,  as  it  now  does  of  Europe,  never  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  the  East.' — Gibbon,  Decl.  ana  Fall,  o.  8  ad  fin. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of  Oriental  warfare  is  expressed 
in  Iivy's  comparison  of  the  difficulty  which  Alexander  found  in  conquer- 
ing  Darius,  with  the  opposition  which  he  would  have  received  from  a 
Soman  army  and  general.  '  Non  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset :  quern, 
mulierum  ac  spadonum  agmen  trahentem,  inter  purpuram  atque  aurum, 
oneratum  fortunae  apparatibua  suae,  prrodam  venus  quam  hostem,  nihil 
aliud  quam  bene  ausus  vana  contemnere,  incruentus  devicit.* — ix.  17. 

Lucan  (viii.  363-7)  describes  the  northern  nations  as  warlike,  the  eastern 
as  unwarlike.  Vegetans  (De  Be  Mil.  i.  2},  who  makes  the  same  antithesis 
between  the  northern  and  southern  nations,  probably  conveys  the  same 
meaning.    Compare  the  long  passage  of  Vitruvius,  vi.  i. 

'  Lea  Mamlouks  ne  connaissent  rien  de  notre  art  militaire ;  ils  n'ont 
ni  uniformes,  ni  ordonnance,  ni  formation,  ni  discipline,  ni  meme  de  subor- 
dination. Leur  reunion  est  un  attroupement,  leur  marche  est  une  cohue, 
leur  combat  est  un  duel,  leur  guerre  est  un  brigandage/ — Volney,  ib. 
torn.  i.  p.  146.  On  the  defects  of  the  Asiatic  armies,  and  the  rudeness  of 
their  military  system,  see  Chenevix,  Essay  upon  National  Character, 
vol.  ii.  p.  128-9. 

(8)  On  the  backward  state  of  the  useful  arts  in  Arabia,  see  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VArabie,  p.  188-9.  Chardin  (Voyages en  Perse, torn.  iv.  p.  88-9) 
says  that  the  arts  are  little  cultivated  in  Persia ;  they  are  indifferent  about 
new  inventions  and  discoveries. 
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state  of  communications ;  to  the  absence  of  commercial  credit 
and  organization;  to  the  lifeless  and  unenterprising  habits  of 
the  people ;  and  to  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  and  associa- 
tion. Of  government,  considered  as  a  scientific  art — as  a  practice 
founded  on  a  rational  theory — the  Orientals  hare  never  formed 
any  conception.  (•) 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  existence  of  a  free  government 
produces  various  consequences,  which  are  unknown  in  an  Oriental 
despotism.  One  is  public  deliberation,  accompanied  by  political 
harangues,  and  the  growth  of  an  art  of  oratory :(")  another  is, 
liberty  of  the  press,  especially  for  political  and  religious  dis- 
cussion. 

2.  Government  by  dependencies.         2.  Direct  government. 

In  general,  an  Oriental  prince  governs  but  a  small  portion  of 
territory  directly.  He  parcels  out  his  empire  among  subordinate 
governors — satraps,  or  pachas — who  farm  the  revenue  in  each 
province,  and  pay  a  rent  or  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  state. 
For  this  purpose,  they  maintain  an  armed  force  at  the  expense  of 
their  province,  and  exercise  singly  most  of  the  other  powers  of  . 
government.  By  the  European  nations,  this  mode  of  govern- 
ment is  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  created  by  distance,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of 
communication.  These  difficulties  have,  indeed,  been  for  some 
time  past  yielding  gradually  to  the  mechanical  improvements  by 
which  the  transport  of  persons  and  letters  has  been  accelerated : 
there  are,  however,  limits  of  space  which  no  improvement  in  the 
useful  arts  can  enable  a  government  to  pass,  and  which,  there- 
fore, necessitate  the  creation  of  a  dependency.  In  these  cases, 
European  states  still  resort  to  the  contrivance  of  a  subordinate 
government ;  but  they  subject  to  their  direct  sway  as  large  an 


(9)  '  Toute  Thistoire  des  Arabes  s'accorde  a.  prouver  que  cette  nation 
n'a  jamais  connu  la  science  du  gouvernement,'  (Volney,  Voyage  en  JEaypte 
et  en  Sprie,  torn.  i.  p.  82,)  a  remark  which  may  be  extended  to  all  (Men- 
tal nations. 

(10)  Aristotle  states  that  the  first  art  of  rhetoric  was  written  by  the 
Sicilians  Corax  and  Tisias,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  despots  in  Sicily.— 
Cic.  Brut  c.  12.     Compare  Spengel,  Artium  Scriptores,  p.  23-39. 
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amount  of  territory  as  possible,  and  rarely,  like  the  Oriental 
governments,  from  their  weakness  or  unskilfulness,  maintain  de- 
pendent provinces  under  a  local  governor,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  capital  of  the  empire. 

One  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  despotic  and  satrapi- 
cal  system  of  Oriental  government  is,  that  the  distinction  of  the 
conquering  and  conquered  races  is  maintained  for  a  long  series 
of  generations,  and  that  a  race  of  invaders  who  have  occupied 
the  country  keep  themselves  as  a  separate  caste,  and  do  not 
rapidly  amalgamate  with  the  mass  of  the  native  population,  (") 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Goths  and  Lombards  in  Italy,  the 
Franks  and  Burgundians  in  France,  and  the  Normans  in  England. 

3.  Intricate  system  of  inter-     8.  Rude   system  of   interna- 
national  law,  forming  a  tional  law. 

balance  of  power. 

This  antithesis  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ward, 
who,  in  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  shows  that  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  protection,  known  by  the  name  of  the  balance  of 
power,  is  peculiar  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  un- 
known as  a  practical  principle  of  policy  among  the  Oriental  and 
barbarous  communities :  '  There  is,  indeed/  he  says,  '  a  kind  of 
natural  policy,  which  self-preservation  will  suggest  to  all  states,  of 
uniting  against  one  common  powerful  enemy,  whose  hostility  is 
open  and  flagrant;  and  this  is  to  be  met  with  throughout  the 
world.  But  no  set  of  nations  that  I  have  yet  heard  of,  except 
the  moderns  of  Europe,  have  laid  down  a  system  to  prevent,  long 


(n)  See  the  instructive  comparison  of  the  Oriental  and  European 
systems  of  government,  with  respect  to  the  fusion  of  populations,  and  the 
existence  of  a  middle  class,  in  Volnev,  ib.  torn.  i.  p.  160-1.  The  following 
just  remarks  upon  Volney  are  made  by  Mr.  Mountetuart  Elphinstone, 
in  his  Account  qf  Caubwl :  '  I  cannot  mention  this  writer  without  offering 
my  slender  tribute  of  applause  to  his  merits.  Among  many  other  talents, 
he  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  of  pointing  out  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  East,  by  comparing  and  contrasting 
them  with  those  of  Europe.  So  far  does  he  excel  all  other  writers  in  this 
respect,  that  if  one  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  other  travellers  in 
Manommedan  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  read  Volney  first.' — vol.  i. 
p.  303,  n. 
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beforehand,  even  the  just  augmentation  of  any  particular  power, 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  rest ;  nor  were 
any  set  of  nations  before  these  so  connected  together,  by  treaties, 
alliances,  guarantees,  and  various  other  ties,  that  the  present 
state  of  things  can  hardly  be  altered  without  the  common  con- 
sent. The  fear  of  such  an  accession  of  power  as  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  Europe,  is  now  held  to  be  a  fair  cause 
for  war;  and  nations  without  sense  of  immediate  injury,  or  wish 
to  avoid  immediate  danger — consequently,  without  personal  hate 
or  passion — now  join  cheerfully  in  the  most  dreadful  conflicts  to 
which  the  lot  of  humanity  is  liable,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  considered  as  one,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of  that  polish  and 
mildness  which  regulate  the  more  humane  mode  of  modern 
warfare/ (!S) 

4.  Religious  Code.  4.  Civil  Code. 

The  religious  and  civil  laws  of  the  Oriental  nations  have  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  part  of  one  system,  and  have  sometimes 
been  combined  in  the  same  code.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Koran,  which  not  only  contains  the  religious  dogmas  of  Maho- 
metanism,  but  also  (with  its  commentators)  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  civil  law.  From  this  state  of  things  two  important  con- 
sequences flow : — One  is,  that  the  civil  law,  being  sacred,  is 
immutable :  another  is,  that  the  functions  of  priest  and  lawyer 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  confounded.  In  the  European  countries, 
the  civil  law  is  not  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  necessarily 
unchangeable  doctrines  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  it  admits  of 
progressive  improvement,  like  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state.  (,3) 

(12)  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

(13)  'En  Orient,  l'intelligence  est  toute  religieuse;  dans  la  soci&e' 
Grecque,  elle  est  presque  exclusivement  hnmaine :  Ilk,  l'humanitS,  propre- 
ment  dite,  sa  nature  et  sa  destinee  actuelle,  disparaissent ;  ici,  c'est  l'homme, 
ce  sont  aes  passions,  ses  sentiments,  ses  inter&ts  actuels  qui  oceupent  tout 
le  terrain.  Dans  le  monde  moderne,  l'esprit  religieux  s'est  meTe"  a  tout, 
mais  sans  rien  exclure.  L'intelligence  moderne  est  empreinte  &  la  fois 
d'humanite*  et  de  diviniteV — Guizot,  Civil,  en  Europe,  lecon  6. 
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5.  Polygamy.  5.  Monogamy. 

All  the  Oriental  nations  in  antiquity,  and  most  of  them  in 
modern  times,  have  permitted  polygamy.  (M)  The  physical  and 
economical  conditions  of  society — the  numerical  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence — 
must  always  prevent  the  frequency  of  polygamy  in  any  country ; 
but  where  it  is  permitted,  the  prince,  and  all  grandees  and  rich 
persons,  will  marry  several  wives,  (")  and  thus  family  relations, 

(14)  Concerning  the  polygamy  of  the  Medes,  Bee  Strab.  xi.  13,  §  11. 
Of  the  Persians,  see  Herod.  1.  135 ;  Brissonins  de  Regit.  Pers.  p.  75,  212, 
ed.  1606.  Of  the  Parthian*,  Plutarch,  Crass.  0.  21.  Of  the  Indians, 
Strab.  xv.  1 ;  Mill,  Hist,  qf  Brit.  India,  b.  2,  c.  7.  Herodotus  (i.  94) 
says  that  the  laws  of  the  Lydians  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  Persian  conquest  probably  introduced  polygamy,  see 
Plutarch,  Themisi.  c.  31.  Sardanapalus,  the  mythical  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
was  conceived  as  a  polygamist,  Diod.  ii.  27. 

Polygamy  was,  generally,  an  institution  of  the  barbarian  or  non- 
Hellenic  nations,  Eurip.  Androm.  177,  214 ;  Athen.  xiii.  ad  init.  It  is 
characteristic  of  savage  life,  and  hence  Homer  represents  each  Cyclops 
as  living  with  his  wives  and  children:  see  the  verses  cited  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  10,  n.  5.  Tacitus  says  that  the  Germans  were  almost  the  only 
barbarous  nation  which  practised  monogamy.  Some  of  the  principal 
persons,  however,  broke  through  the  rule,  German.  18.  Two  wives  of 
Ariovistus  are  mentioned  by  Casar,  B.  G.  i.  53.  The  Gauls  likewise  per- 
mitted polygamy,  Caesar,  ib.  vi.  10.  Sallust  mentions  that  the  daughter  of 
Bocchus  was  married  to  Jugurtha.  He  then  proceeds  thus :  |  Verum  ea 
neceasitudo  apud  Kumidas  Maurosque  levis  ducitur,  quia  singuli,  pro 
opibus  quisque,  quamplurimas  uxores,  denas  alii,  alii  plures  habent ;  Bed 
reges  eo  amplius.  Ita  animus  multitudine  distrahitur ;  nullam  pro  eocia 
obtinet :  pariter  omnes  viles  sunt/ — Juqurth.  80.  Juba  was  a  potygamist, 
Hist  de  Bell.  Afiric.  c.  91 5  also  Nabal,  Gibbon,  c.  25.  So  ClaucUan  says 
of  the  Moors : 

'  Connubia  mille. 

Non  ulli  generis  nexus,  non  pignora  cuns ; 

Sed  numero  languet  pietas.' 

De  Bell.  Gild.  441-3. 
The  Tartars  were  polygamists,  Gibbon,  o.  35.    The  law  of  China  reco- 
gnises only  one  wife  with  full  rights,  but  it  permits  a  system  of  concu- 
binage which  virtually  amounts  to  polygamy,  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  261-3. 

(15)  The  belief  that  polygamy  is  to  be  traced  to  a  physiological  cause 
(see  Winer,  Bibl.  Beal  tV&rterbuch,  in  '  Vielweiberei1)  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  simple  explanation  is,  that  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  rich  and  powerful 
men  will  not  submit  to  the  restraint  of  monogamy — those  of  moderate 
wealth  have  not  the  means  of  escaping  from  it.  See  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  quoted  above,  and  the  following  statement  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  respecting  the  Persians :  '  Efiusius  plerique  soluti  in  venerem, 
aegrajue  contenti  multitudine  pellicum  ....  pro  opibus  quisque  asciscens 
matnmonia  plura  vel  pauca.' — xxiii.  6.  A  king  is  not  to  have  many  wives, 
according  to  Dent.  xvii.  17.  Volney  (ib.  torn.  i.  p.  445)  says  (hat  the 
Druses  may  marry  several  wives,  but  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  emir 
and  some  great  men,  the  cases  are  very  rare;  and  he  states  that  in  Turkey 


yoL.  11. 
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and  the  morals  of  domestic  life,  will  be  seriously  affected.  The 
Greeks  introduced  monogamy,  or  at  least  adhered  to  it  strictly, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  history.  (")  It  became  prevalent 

it  is  only  the  rich  who  have  several  wives,  torn.  ii.  p.  314 ;  see  also  Niebuhr, 
Toy.  en  Arable,  torn.  ii.  p.  353.  Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  Afghauns,  Caubul,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  8vo.  '  Polygamy  seems  to  have 
been  generally  allowed  among  the  Americans;  but  the  privilege  was 
seldom  used,  except  by  the  caciques  and  chiefs,  and  now  and  then  by 
others  in  some  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  south,  where  subsistence  was 
more  easily  procured.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family  confined  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  one  wife/ — Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  voL  L 
p.  42.  In  China,  none  but  the  rich  keep  several  concubines,  or  inferior 
wives.— Davis,  ib.  p.  263.  As  to  the  same  fact  in  other  nations,  see  Comte, 
Traiti  de  legislation,  liv.  iv.  c.  19. 

'  Cette  polygamie  meme  n'est  pas  si  universelle  en  Orient  qu'on  le  croit 
en  Europe.  Car  si  quelques  Mahometans  m'ont  tres-fort  vante*  ce  droit, 
d'autres,  asses  riches  pour  avoir  plusieurs  femmes,  m'ont  franchement  avoue 
qu'ils  n'ont  e*te*  heureux  qu'aveo  une  seule.  C'est  pourquoi  il  y  a  peu 
ohommes  d'un  6tat  mediocre  qui  aient  plus  qu'une  femme,  et  beaucoup  de 
gens  distingue^  s'en  tienuent  a  une  pour  toute  leur  vie.' — Niebuhr,  De- 
scription de  F  Arabic,  p.  65.  The  fable  of  there  being  more  female  than 
male  births  in  the  East  is  refuted  by  Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  68. 

Speaking  of  Morocco,  Mr.  Jackson  says :  '  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  this  insatiable  desire  for  young  females  pervades  the  mass  of  the 
people :  Mooselmin,  in  general,  are  satisfied  with  one  wife,  and,  in  a  tract 
of  country  possessing  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  a  hundred  men  will 
scarcely  be  found  who  keep  four.'  'The  emperor,  the  princes,  and  some 
of  the  bashawB,  have  often  four  wives.' — An  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco,  p.  161  (Loud.  1814;  ed.  8). 

(16)  With  respect  to  the  notions  of  monogamy  in  the  Homeric  age,  see 
Odyssey,  i.  432,  referring  to  Laertes  and  Euryclea : 

*I<ra  de  yuv  Ktbvj  aXrfgtfi  rUv  cV  peydpourur, 
€vv§  tfofhror  tffiucro'  xoXop  d*aXecaw  ywauc6s. 
Also,  Iliad,  ix.  449-52,  in  the  story  of  Phoenix.    The  following  verses  in 
Odyss.  vi.  182,  are  likewise  significant : 

ov  per  yhp  rovyr  Kptiovrov  ko\  &p*tov, 
fj  of  6po<f>povtopTi  potjfKurw  o&w  r^ror 

See  also  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  in  Athen.  xiii.  p.  566  D. 

Cecrops  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  monogamy  into  Athens,  whence 
he  received  the  appellation  of  Mvfc,  oraemmns.  8ee  Clearohus,  ap. 
Athen.  ziii.  p.  555  D ;  Charax  in  Fragm.  Hut.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  638.  Suidas, 
in  npopyBtve.  This  fabulous  oLrmv  assumes  the  antiquity  of  the  monogamie 
institution  in  Greece. 

The  Greek  view  of  marriage,  as  the  union  of  a  man  with  one  woman,  is 
fully  developed  in  Xenoph.  (Boon.  c.  7,  §  18  sq.  Mprnms  $uo*t  ovwdveur- 
tuc6p,  Aristot.  Eth,  Mc.  viii.  14. 

Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  was  compelled 
by  the  ephors  and  gerontes  to  marry  a  second  wife,  in  consequence  of  the 
barrenness  of  his  first  wife ;  but  this  (says  Herodotus)  was  altogether 
contrary  to  the  Spartan  usage :  /urii  &•  yvpaucas  ?xoMr  ^°»  &*&&  lariat 
oZkcc,  nouo>¥  ov&afMos  Snaprurruca,  v.  40. 

The  Bomans  likewise,  throughout  their  entire  history,  held  strictly  to 
the  rule  of  monogamy :  see  Taylor's  Elements  of  tike  Civil  Law,  p.  339-47 ; 
ed.  1786.    Lucan  contrasts  the  Parthian  and  Boman  laws  of  marriage— 
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in  Judn  after  the  Babylonian  exile,^  was  the  common  law  of 
the  Soman  empire,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  Christianity, 
it  has  descended  to  modern  Europe. 

6.  Seclusion  of  women.  6.  Freedom  of  women. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  polygamy  and  seclusion 
of  women  were  inseparably  connected,  and  it  is  probably  true 
that,  wherever  polygamy  exists,  the  women  are  either  secluded, 
or  subject  to  severe  restrictions^™)     But  that  there  may  be 


'  Num  barbara  nobis 
Est  ignota  Venus,  quae  ritu  csjca  ferarum 
Polluit  innumeris  leges  et  fcedera  taxi® 
Conjugibus  ?'  viii.  897-400. 

Compare  the  apophthegm  in  Sen.  Agam.  267 : 

'  Ultimum  est  nupto  malum, 
Palam  mariti  possidens  pellex  domum,' 
which  describes  the  ordinary  state  of  conjugal  life  in  an  Oriental  country. 
The  insult  and  injury  to  the  wife,  arising  from  the  open  assumption  of  a 
concubine  by  the  husband,  are  strongly  portrayed,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Soman  feeling,  in  some  of  Ovid's  Heroides,  as  in  the  epistle  of 
Deianira  to  Hercules,  y.  121-6 ;  and  of  Medea  to  Jason,  v.  187-82. 

On  some  supposed  exceptions  to  the  law  of  monogamy  among  the 
Greeks,  see  Luaao  de  Digamid  Socratis;  Wachsmuth,  Hetien.  Alt,  ii.  1, 
p.  204;  F.  Jacobs,  Vermucht*  Sckrjften,  rol.  iv.  p.  218.  The  supposed 
law  of  Yalentinian  I.,  permitting  bigamy  in  the  Soman  empire,  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  fiction.— Gibbon,  c.  26. 

The  only  real  exceptions  to  the  practice  of  monogamy  in  Greece  were 
among  kings  and  despots,  some  of  whom  married  two  wives,  as  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  and  some  of  the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  kings,  see  Lusac, 
Und.  p.  35.  Caesar  likewise  meditated  the  assumption  of  this  licence: 
*  Helvius  Cinna  tribunus  plebis  plerisque  oonfessus  est,  habuisse  se  soriptam 
paratamqne  legem,  quam  Caesar  ferre  jussisset,  quum  ipse  abesset,  uti 
mores  liberorum  qusBrendorum  causa*  anas  et  quot  vellet,  ducere  liceret.' — 
8ueton.  Jul.  Cos.  62.  Compare  Dio.  xliv.  7.  That  despotic  princes  have 
always  abused  marriage,  ana  generally  indulged  in  polygamy,  is  remarked 
by  Montesquieu,  Esprit  de*  Lou,  v.  14. 

According  to  the  primitive  Oriental  notion,  adultery  was  the  connexion 
of  a  man  witn  a  married  woman.  The  extension  of  the  term  to  the  con- 
nexion of  a  married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman  was  of  later  date,  and 
arose  in  countries  where  the  monopamio  system  prevailed.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  monogamic  system  is  the  distinction  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children.  Cfiardin  remarks  that  there  is  no  bastardy  in 
Persia,  torn.  vi.  p.  81. 

(17)  The  Jews  were  expressly  prohibited  from  marrying  several  women 
at  the  same  time  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  of  the  year  393 
(Cod.  L  0, 7) ;  so  that  polygamy  must  have  lingered  among  them  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century. 

(18)  Plutarch  (Themist.  c.  26)  speaks  of  the  jealous  seclusion  and  im- 
prisonment of  woman  practised  by  the  barbarous  nations  generally,  and 
particularly  by  the  Persians.    In  Artaxerx,  0.  27,  he  says  that,  in  Persia* 
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seclusion  of  women  without  polygamy,  is  proved  by  the  practice 
of  the  ancient,(19)  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  later  Greeka,(*) 
who,  although  they  held  strictly  to  monogamy,  nevertheless  shut 
up  their  women  in  a  gynseconitis,  and  allowed  them  little  associa- 
tion with  men.  The  Romans  first  innovated  upon  the  pure 
Hellenic  practice,  and  placed  the  mater-familias  in  a  higher  and 
more  independent  position.  She  sat  at  meals  with  her  husband's 
male  friends^11)  and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  her 
8ons,(*)  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  Rome  had  that  mixture  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
private  society,  which  is  the  regulating  principle  of  modern 
European  manners,  been  introduced.  In  this  respect,  they 
resembled  the  Oriental  nations  of  the  present  day.  Although 
women  may  be  taught  to  consider  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  jealousy  of  their  husbands  as  a  part  of  their  state, 
and  may  regard  their  abandonment  as  an  indignity  and  a  slight,  f3) 

it  was  not  only  a  capital  offence  to  touch  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  but 
even  to  drive  through  their  carriages  on  a  journey.  The  rules  as  to  the 
seclusion  of  Oriental  women  in  modern  times  are  well  known.  Hence,  too, 
the  importance  of  the  veil  in  the  East,  as  a  part  of  female  attire :  '  La  piece 
la  plus  esscntielle  de  1  habillement  des  femmes  dans  l'Orient,  c'est,  ce  semble, 
le  voile,  dont  ellea  couvrent  le  visage  lorsqu'un  homme  les  approche.' — 
Niebuhr,  ib.  p.  134.  On  the  seclusion  of  woman  in  Persia,  Char  din, 
torn.  vi.  p.  6.  On  the  courouc,  or  prohiljjtion  to  approach  women  on  a 
journey,  ib.  p.  32 ;  also,  Tavernier,  Voyages,  liv.  v.  c.  14. 

(19)  Plato  (Leg.  vi.  21,  p.  781)  describes  the  female  sex  as  tWio-fUvov 
Mvk6s  ko.1  (TKortivhv  (rjv.  On  female  life  in  Greece,  see  Becker's  CharicUs. 

(20)  See  Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  181-3. 

(21)  Nepos,  in  the  preface  to  his  biographies,  first  mentions  certain 
customs  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  marrying  a  sister  by  the  same  father,  and 
appearing  on  the  stage,  which  the  Romans  visited  with  moral  censure : 
'Contra  ea  (he  proceeds  to  say),  pleraque  nostris  moribus  sunt  decora, 
quae  apud  illos  turpia  putantur.  Quern  enim  Somanorum  pudet  uzorem 
aucere  in  conviviumP  aut  cujus  materfamilias  non  primum  locum  tenet 
sedium,  atque  in  celebritate  versaturP  Quod  multo  fit  alitor  in  GraeciA; 
nam  neque  in  conyivium  adhibetur,  nisi  propinquorum,  neque  sedet  nisi  in 
interiore  parte  ffldium,  quae  yvvaiKwiris  appellator,  quo  nemo  accedit  nisi 
propinqua  cognatione  conjunctus.' 

(22)  See  in  Tacit.  (De  Cans.  Corr.  El.  c.  28)  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Soman  matron  superintended  the  education  of  her  sons.  The 
early  Soman  marriage  law,  and  its  good  effects,  are  delineated  by  Dion. 
Hal.  Ant.  Bom.  ii.  25.  The  feelings  of  the  Soman  mother  towards  her 
sons  are  described  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  pathos  in  the  last  elegy 
of  Propertius,  under  the  person  of  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Paulus  JSmilius 
Lepidus. 

(23)  '  It  might  be  imagined  (says  Mr.  Lane)  that  the  women  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  feel  themselves  severely  oppressed,  and  are 
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yet,  wherever  women  are  secluded,  they  are  held  in  low  esteem, 
and  occupy  an  unimportant  social  position.  Where  the  sexes 
cannot  meet  in  society,  love  and  gallantry,  in  the  European 
sense,  are  unknown.  (■*) 

7.  Slavery.  7.  Civil  freedom  of  the  entire 

community. 

Slavery  existed  in  all  the  Oriental  despotisms ;  in  fact,  the 
entire  population  might  be  considered  as  being  in  a  state  of 
slavery  with  respect  to  the  government  and  its  officers,  and 
might  at  any  time  be  subjected  to  forced  labour.  Slavery,  as 
a  distinct  status,  was  most  clearly  marked  in  the  ancient  republics, 
owing  to  the  antithesis  of  the  free  citizen  and  the  slave.  In 
modern  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  slavery  has 
been  first  mitigated,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  a  servile 
state,  as  compared  with  the  free  population,  has  been  diminished 
— ultimately,  the  condition  of  slavery  has  been  extinguished. 

8.  Cruelty  in  the  infliction     8.  Comparative  mildness  in  the 
of  bodily  pain.  infliction  of  pain. 

The  Oriental  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  downwards, 
have  been  distinguished  by  their  cruelty.  Their  massacres 
have  been  on  a  larger  scale,  and  their  indifference  to  human 
life  in  the  aggregate  has  been  greater,  than  in  Europe.  (*)  More- 
over, their  modes  of  inflicting  punishment  have  been  more 
habitually  cruel ;  there  has  been  more  bodily  mutilation — more 
lopping  off  of  hands,  feet,  nose,  ears — more  blinding  and  excision 


much  discontented  with  the  state  of  seclusion  to  which  they  are  subjected : 
but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  an  Egyptian  wife  who 
is  attached  to  her  husband  is  apt  to  think,  if  he  allow  her  unusual  liberty, 
that  he  neglects  her,  and  does  not  sufficiently  love  her,  and  to  envy  those 
wires  who  are  kept  and  watched  with  greater  strictness/  —  Modem 
Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  vi.  21,  p.  781,  proposes 
public  tables  for  the  women  as  well  as  the  men ;  but  he  thinks  that  women, 
accustomed  to  a  retired  life  in  their  houses,  will  with  difficulty  be  com* 
pelled  to  eat  in  public. 

(34)  See  the  excellent  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  polygamy  and 
seclusion  of  women  in  Turkey,  in  Volney,  ib.  torn.  ii.  p.  310-6. 

(25)  See  Chenevix,  Essay  upon  National  Character,  vol.  i.  p.  184-6. 
The  massacres  of  the  Tartars  and  Huns  are  illustrated  by  Gibbon,  c.  34. 
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of  the  tongue,  than  in  Occidental  countries.  The  employment  of 
eunuch*,  on  account  of  their  supposed  trustworthiness,  and  also 
as  guardians  of  the  women,  has  likewise  lasted  in  Asia  from  the 
times  recorded  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  to  the  present 
day.f8)  Tortures,  sometimes  of  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
nature,^  have  been  constantly  practised  in  the  East,  both  for 
punishment  and  for  the  extraction  of  evidence.  Among  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  there  has  doubtless  at  times  been  great  cruelty, 
and  men  have  been  destroyed  in  cold  blood  by  thousands ;  but, 
there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  much  greater  moderation  in 
bodily  inflictions  than  among  the  Orientals.  Penal  mutilations 
appear  in  the  German  codes,(")  but  have  been  disused  in  later 
times.  Torture  was  for  some  centuries  established  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Europe;  but  it  was  at  first  regulated, 
with  a  view  of  subjecting  it  to  restraint,  and  is  now 
abolished. 


(26)  Eunuchs  were  anciently  employed  in  the  Oriental  states  in  all 
offices  of  trust  and  confidence  about  tne  king's  person.  They  were  his 
wine-bearers ;  they  brought  his  food,  and  thus  protected  him  from  poison 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  §  1) ;  they  also  acted  as  his  instruments  in  deeds  of 
secrecy,  such  as  poisoning  his  sons  and  other  near  relations  (Iivy,  im. 
15).  They  were  not  merely  chamberlains,  or  guardians  of  the  women, 
but  were  also  employed  in  affairs  of  state  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31) ;  they  like* 
wise  accompanied  the  king  into  the  field,  and  fought  like  other  men  (see 
the  Nineveh  sculptures).  They  were  peculiarly  employed  in  the  responsible 
office  of  treasurer  (Plutarch,  fiemetr.  25 ;  compare  Acts,  viii.  27).  Eunuchs 
were  preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  fidelity  to  their  master  (Herod, 
viii.  105),  and  compare  the  conduct  of  die  eunuchs  in  the  attack  of  the 
seven  Persian  conspirators  upon  Smerdis,  ib.  iii.  77-8.  Mpas  twoCx™* 
ml  morov?  /3ao-iXrt,  in  Plutarch,  Artax.  0. 17,  where  the  text  does  not  re- 
quire alteration.  On  eunuchs  and  their  fidelity,  see  also  Chardin,  Voyage 
en  Perse,  torn.  vi.  t>.  43.  Their  fidelity  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  family 
ties,  or  feelings  of  love,  and  to  their  consequent  single-minded  devotion  to 
their  employer's  service.— Xen.  Oyrop.  vu.  6,  §  60-5.  Compare  Winer, 
B.  B.  Worterbuch,  art.  *  Versohnittene.'  The  institution  of  eunuchs  was 
referred  to  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  queen,  or  to  the  Persians.— See 
Ammian.  Maroellin.  xiv.  6;  Steph.  in  Yni&a ;  Brisson.  de  Bean.  Per*,  p.  217. 

As  to  the  light  in  which  castration  was  viewed  by  the  Somans,  see  the 
expressions  of  Dio  Cassias,  lxxv.  14,  on  the  act  or  Plantianus.  As  the 
Roman  empire,  however,  assumed  a  more  Oriental  character  of  govern- 
ment, eunuchs  advanced  into  favour.— Gibbon,  c.  19,  ad  inU.  In  modern 
Europe,  castration  has  been  only  practised,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Pope,  for  musical  purposes. 

(27)  See  Plutarch,  Artax.  c.  16,17;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  §  13;  ii.  6,  §  29; 
Brisson  de  Reg.  Per*,  p.  242-8. 

(38)  See  Grimm,  DeuUcKe  Bechts  Alterthumer,  p.  701-11. 
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8.  Loose  drew.  9.  Dress  closely  fitting  the 

body. 

The  Orientals  have,  from  an  early  time,  shown  a  preference 
for  a  looser  dress,  and  one  less  admitting  of  active  bodily  exer- 
tion, than  the  Europeans.  The  dress  of  the  Medes,  adopted  by 
the  Persians,  was  of  this  character,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  more  suitable  to  women  than  to  men.(")  It  was  even 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Semiramis  in  order  to  make 
it  uncertain  whether  the  wearer  was  man  or  woman.  (")  The 
assumption  of  the  Oriental  dress  by  Alexander  was  highly 
offensive  to  the  Greek  feeling,  as  the  assumption  of  the  same 
dress  by  Elagabalus  was  offensive  to  the  Romans,  f1) 

The  dress  of  men  in  Europe  is  likewise  generally  plain.  Orna- 
ment is  the  characteristic  of  female  dress.  In  the  East,  women 
do  not  appear  at  public  ceremonials,  or  even  in  private  society; 
and  the  splendour  of  dress,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  jewels, 


(39)  ApXiMPToXctfr  imipewam,  Strab.  xi.  13,  §  9.  As  to  the  effeminate 
dress  of  the  Lydians,  Herod,  i.  155 ;  Polysen.  ni.  §  4.  The  eoanati  regit,  in 
the  army  of  Carina,  were  15,000  men ;  '  Hoc  vero  turba,  muliebriterpro- 
pemodnni  culta,  hum  magis  quam  decoria  amis  conspicua  erat.' — Curt, 
lii.  3.  On  the  ornaments  of  Persian  dress,  Plutarch,  Cimon,  9 ;  Aristid. 
16.  Justin  (xli.  2)  says  of  the  Parthian* :  '  Vestis  olim  sui  moris ;  pos- 
teaquam  aocessere  opes,  ut  Media,  perlucida  ao  fluids/ 

*  Et  Syria  Rentes,  et  laxo  Persis  amictu, 
Yestibus  ipsa  suis  hferens.'         Manilius,  Astronom.  ir.  760. 

'  Quiequid  ad  Boos  traetas,  mundique  teporem 
Labitur,  emollit  gentes  dementia  coeli. 
Hlis  et  laxas  vestes,  et  fluxa  virorum 
Velamenta  Tides.'  Lucan,  viii.  365. 

See  'Winer,  in  Kleider.  The  use  of  umbrellas,  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun,  held  by  slaves  over  the  head,  is  likewise  characteristic  or  Oriental 
usage.    See  the  Y»T*d"*»  marbles ;  and  Plutarch,  Themist.  16, 

•  Los  Tares,  les  Arabes,  en  un  mot  tons  les  Mahometans,  portent  des 
habits  longs  et  larges :  oependant,  chaque  nation  se  distingue,  au  premier 
coup  d'oail,  par  quelque  mode,  qui  lui  est  particuliere.  D'ailleurs,  les 
Orientauz  qui  habitant  les  villes  chan^ent  de  modes,  tout  comme  les 
Europeans.' — Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  i.  p.  127.  Oriental  dress 
▼arias  little  from  one  age  to  another,  Chardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  1.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  confirms  Niebuhr,  and  states  that  fashions  of  dress  change  in  the 
East.— Account  of  Caubvl,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  n. 

(30)  Died.  ii.  6. 

(31)  See  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  45 ;  Curtius,  vi.  6 ;  Diod.  xvii.  77 : 
Justin,  xii.  3  j  and  with  respect  to  Elagabalus,  Gibbon,  c.  6. 
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is  principally  reserved  for  the  men.     In  Asia,  all  the  finest  jewels 
are  worn  by  the  princes,  not  by  their  women.  (*) 

10.  Intricate  alphabet.  10.  Simple  alphabet. 

The  mode  of  alphabetical  writing  exercises  so  important  an 
influence  on  civilization,  that  it  deserves  a  separate  mention. 
The  Sanscrit,  the  Chinese,  the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  and  other 
Oriental  modes  of  writing,  are  so  intricate,  the  forms  of  the 
letters  and  their  combinations  are  so  deficient  in  simplicity 
and  perspicuity,  that  the  difficulty  of  writing  and  of  reading 
written  characters  is  far  greater  than  in  the  European  alpha- 
bets;^) and  printing  with  moveable  types  is  thus  rendered  either 
impossible,  or  more  expensive.  (") 


(42)  Compare  the  description  of  the  dress  of  Darius,  in  Curt.  iii.  3 : 
'  Cultus  regis  inter  omnia  luxuria  notabatur :  purpurea  tunic®  medium 
album  intextum  erat :  pallam  auro  distinctam  aurei  accipitres,  velut  rostria 
inter  se  corruerent,  adornabant ;  et  zona  aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acina- 
oem  suspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina.' 

(33)  See  Niebuhr,  Descript  <P  Arabic,  p.  89  5  Volney,  ib.  torn.  ii.  p.  284. 
'  Mon  maltre  Turc  commen^a  par  me  faire  apprendre  a  ecrire,  c  est  la 
regie.  L'babitude  du  dessin  m'y  fit  faire  quelques  progres ;  je  lus  ensuite, 
et  alors  les  difficulty  se  multipherent.  La  suppression  des  voyeUes  suffit 
de  donner  une  ide"e  de  mes  premiers  embarras  et  du  travail  penible  et 
fastidieux  qu'il  me  fallut  subir ;  mais  il  y  a  plus  encore — les  Turcs,  en  sup- 
pliant a  la  pauvrete*  de  leur  langue  origmelle  par  l'adoption  totale  ae 
I'Arabe  et  du  Persan,  en  se  composant  cinq  alphabets,  dont  les  difFerens 
caracteres  sont,  oependant,  au  choix  des  ecrivains,  ont  encore  ct66  de  nou- 
veaux  obstacles  a  {'instruction ;  et  quand  la  vie  d'un  homme  suffit  a  peine 
pour  apprendre  a  bien  lire,  que  lui  reste-t-il  pour  choisir  ses  lectures,  pour 
profiter  de  ce  qu'il  aura  lu  r—Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  L  p.  7. 
'  Bien  ne  fondera  certainement  rinstruction  des  Turcs,  tant  que  les  diffi- 
cult&  de  la  langue  en  fixeront  les  bornes  au  seul  talent  de  lire  et  d'ecrire.' 
— Ib.  p.  112. 

(34J  '  Non  seulement  il  y  a  disette  de  bons  livres  en  Orient,  mais  meme 
les  livres  en  general  y  sont  tres  rares.  La  raison  en  est  evidente :  dans 
ces  pays,  tout  livre  est  ecrit  a  la  main :  or,  ce  moyen  est  lent,  penible,  dis- 
penaieux ;  le  travail  de  plusieurs  mois  ne  produit  qu'un  seul  exemplaire ; 
il  doit  6tre  sans  rature,  et  mille  accidens  peuvent  le  dltruire.' — Volney,  ib. 
p.  285. 

Speaking  of  the  Arabs,  Volney  says :  '  Leurs  sciences  sont  absolument 
nulles;  ils  n'ont  aucune  idee  ni  de  rastronomie,  ni  de  la  geom&rie, 
ni  de  la  meclecine.  Us  n'ont  aucun  livre,  et  rien  n'est  si  rare,  meme  parmi 
les  chaiks,  que  de  savoir  lire.  Toute  leur  literature  consiste  a  reciter  des 
contes  et  des  histoires,  dans  le  genre  des  Mille  et  UneNuiU' — lb.  torn.  i. 
p.  373.  Chardin  (torn.  iv.  p.  89,  274)  says  that  the  Persians  have  not  the 
art  of  printing,  ftiebuhr  (Descript.  $  Arabic,  p.  188)  states  that  there  is 
no  printing-press  in  Arabia.    The  obstacle  to  the  use  of  printed  books  is, 
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The  characters  of  the  European  alphabet,  and  of  the  nume- 
rical notation,  were  both  derived  from  Asia;  but  the  nations 
which  borrowed  them  gave  them  a  practical  value  and  finish 
which  they  never  have  attained  in  the  East.(*) 

11.    Poetry   and   mystical  11.  Argumentative  prose. 

prose. 
The  literature  of  the  East  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  poetry  and  tales  of  fiction.  Its  histories  have 
been  rare,  and,  when  they  existed,  have  been  mere  dry,  unin- 
structive  chronicles.  It  has  produced  some  collections  of 
apophthegms,^  and  some  meagre  scientific  treatises,  chiefly 
borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Argumentative  prose  composition, 
such  as  was  originated  by  the  Greeks  after  Socrates,  and  in- 
structive histories,  such  as  those  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
are  not  to  be  found  within  the  circle  of  Oriental  literature. 
The  application  of  ridicule  or  irony  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
and  to  matters  of  serious  import,  is  also  purely  European.  An 
Aristophanes,  a  Lucian,  a  Swift,  a  Voltaire,  or  even  a  Socrates, 


he  says,  not  the  existence  of  a  prejudice  against  them,  but  the  difficulty  of 
representing  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  print.  He  adds  that  he  had  often 
shown  to  Arabs  books  printed  in  their  language,  which  they  could  scarcely 
read. 

(35)  Litteras  semper  arbitror  Assyrias  fuisse. — Plin.  JET.  N.  vii.  67.  If 
the  Arabic  numerals  really  were  of  Asiatic  origin  (see  Bohlen,  AUes  Indien, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221-7),  they  are  an  example  of  the  simplification  and  perfection 
of  scientific  instruments,  proceeding  from  an  Oriental  people.  In  this  case, 
there  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  European  alphabet, 
which  the  Greeks  certainly  derived  from  the  Phoenicians. — See  Mure's 
But.  qf  Or.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

'  Phcenicea  primi,  famsB  si  creditur,  ausi 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris.' 

Lucan,  iii.  220-1. 
'  Si  fames  libet  credere,  luec  gens  [the  Phoenicians]  litems  prima  aut  docuit 
aut  didicit.'— Curt.  iv.  4. 

Tacit.  (Ann.  xi.  14)  places  the  Egyptians  first,  and  the  Phoenicians 
second.  Strabo  (zvi.  2)  says  that  astronomy  and  arithmetic  came  from  the 
Phoenicians,  as  geometry  or  land-measuring  came  from  the  Egyptians.  The 
metrical  system  of  Greece  was  ultimately  derived  from  the  Babylonians.— 
Boeckh,  metrologie,  0.  4. 

(36)  The  Oriental  nations  have  always  included  their  wisdom  in  pro- 
verbs and  fables,  partly  on  account  of  the  despotic  character  of  their 
governments,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  speak  openly. — Chardin, 
torn.  v.  p.  3.  'II  n'y  a  que  les  Europeans  an  monde  qui  voyagent  par 
curiositeY—  lb.  p.  118. 
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a  Plato,  or  a  Pascal,  is  pnly  to  be  found  in  the  Occidental 
nations. 

Only  two  Orient*!  nation*  have  possessed  a  native  dram*— 
the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus.  The  Chinese  drama  serves  for 
popular  amusement,  and  is  acted  to  large  audiences^f7)  but  the 
Hindu  drama,  composed  in  Sanscrit,  could  only,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  it  was  acted,  have  been  understood  by  a  select 
and  learned  audience,  and  by  them  but  imperfectly.  (")  The 
drama,  considered  as  a  refined,  intellectual  amusement,  ad- 
dressed to  the  emotions,  the  taste,  or  even  the  political  passions, 
of  large  bodies  of  people,  is  unknown  in  Asia. 

§  4  Carrying  our  views  from  Asia  to  Africa,  we  may 
observe  that  the  negro  communities  of  the  latter  continent,  from 
Abyssinia  to  Morocco,  from  Morocco  to  Dahomey,  and  from 
Dahomey  to  Caffiraria,  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  political 
society,  but  that 'their  level  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
Oriental  nations.  (")  Both  classes  of  communities  are  governed 
despotically ;  both  are  without  any  refined  law  of  nations ;  both 
recognise  slavery  and  polygamy.  But  the  government  of  the 
African  races  is  ruder  than  the  Oriental  system ;  the  punishments 
are  more  cruel,  and  the  disregard  of  human  life  and  pain  more 
pronounced ;  the  criminal  and  civil  law,  and  the  military  organi- 
zation, are  all  in  a  more  barbarous  state;  the  women  are  not 
secluded,  but  enslaved;  their  condition  is  too  menial  and  de- 
graded for  the  indolent  and  luxurious  life  of  the  harem  or  zenana. 
Among  the  African  nations,  the  mode  of  living  is  more  squalid, 


(37)  See  Davis's  Chinese,  c.  17, 

(38)  See  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  (ecL  2;  London,  1836),  pref. 
p.  mi.  Bohlen  (AUe$  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  429)  ascribes  to  the  Hindu  theatre 
a  more  popular  character ;  bat  the  reasons  for  the  opposite  opinion  adduced 
by  Prof.  Wilson  appear  decisive.  With  respect  to  Hindu  dramatic 
criticism,  Prof.  Wilson  remarks :  '  Indian  criticism  has  been  always  in  its 
infancy.  It  never  learned  to  connect  oauses  and  effects ;  it  never  looked 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  imagination  or  passion  in  poetry  j  it  never, 
in  short,  became  either  poetical  or  philosophical.' — lb.  p.  xvii.  The  Par- 
thian court  was  sufficiently  Hellenisea  to  enjoy  the  representation  of  Greek 
tragedies.— Plutarch,  Craee.  33. 

(39)  Concerning  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  African  nations 
see  Comte,  Traiti  d€  Ugttlation,  liv.  iii.  c.  29,  80,  35. 
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abject  and  filthy,  than  in  the  East,  and  their  food  ia  lower  and 
more  precarious.  The  useful  arts  are  less  advanced ;  the  towns  are 
little  better  than  collections  of  huts,  without  any  of  that  decora- 
tive architecture  which  has  distinguished  Oriental  cities- H 
Writing,  instead  of  being  intricate  and  hard  of  acquisition,  is 
scarcely  practised  at  all.  There  are  no  sciences,  and  no  literary  n 
works;  and,  in  general,  it  maybe  said  that  the  African  are  to  the  ^ 
Oriental,  what  the  Oriental  are  to  the  European  nations.  ~i 

An    antithesis,   analogous  to   those   which   we  have  been 

examining,  existed  between  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  anti- 
quity. All  Greeks  differed  in  certain  respects  from  all  Barbae 
rian8;(")  and  these  common  differences  exercised  a  material 
influence  upon  the  political  institutions  of  each  group  of  commu- 
nities* 

Now  it  is  plain  that,  when  we  are  seeking  to  determine 
generally  the  operation  of  any  political  cause,  such  as  a  certain 
system  of  judicature,  taxation,  punishment,  military  or  naval  \^s^ 
organisation,  &e.,  our  researches  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  we 
assume  as  our  basis  some  definite  state  of  political  society,  such 
as  that  belonging  either  to  the  Oriental  or  the  European  type. 


(40)  '  Le  monarque  de  Loanijo  est  un  negre,  qui  ne  porte  point  de 
vdtemens,  qui  maiche  pieds  nuds,  qui  habite  une  hutte  de  paille,  qui 
s'asseoit  par  terre,  et  mange  aveo  les  doigte/— Comte,  ib.  e.  80.  A  similar 
descriptiaa  applies  to  the  regv.1%  of  the  other  negro  tribes  of  Western 
Africa. 

(41)  On  the  antithesis  between  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  see  Grote, 
But-  qf  Or.  vol.  ii,  p.  377 ;  K.  V.  Hermann,  Or.  Ant.  §  7;  Waohsmuth, 
Hell.  Alt.  i.  1,  p.  139.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,  Ant  Bom. 
i.  89,  as  to  Borne  not  being  of  barbarous  origin.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
native  Epirots  being  Hellenized  in  manners,  letters,  and  laws.— Pyrrh.  i. 
The  antithesis  of  Barbarians  was  transferred  by  the  modem  Italians  to 
their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  designated  in  this  case  no  marked  difference 
of  civilization.  Bee  Maohiavel,  Principe*  c.  28 :  '  Esortarione  a  liberate 
I'ltalia  dai  BarbarL' 

Similar  ethnological  distinctions  may  be  drawn  in  other  oases ;  thus, 
Gibbon  says :  '  If  we  inquire  into  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  people 
of  Germany  and  of  Sarmatia,  we  shall  discover  that  those  two  great  por- 
tions of  human  kind  were  principally  distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  move- 
able tents;  by  a  close  dress  or  flowing  garments;  by  &e  marriage  of  one  or 
of  several  wives ;  by  a  military  force,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  either 
of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  use  of  the  Teutonic  or  of 
the  Slavonian  language,  the  last  of  which  has  been  diffused  by  conquest 
'    "        '  "      -      -    --         "    e.  10. 


from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan.'- 
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We  may  even  limit  out  field  of  vision  still  further.  We  may, 
instead  of  co-ordinating  several  cognate  nations,  <confine  ourselves 
to  a  single  nation}  and  investigate  the  operation  of  political  causes 
in  reference  to  its  peculiar  position  and  circumstances.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  look  to  its  history  and  historical  statistics, 
and  to^the  facts  which  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
nations/  In  this  way,  we  are  brought  to  the  question  of  national 
character — its  nature  and  causes. 

§  5     That  nations  (like  individuals  and  smaller  bodies,  as 

regiments,  schools,  clubs,  &c.)  have  a  character,  both  moral  and 

intellectual,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  since  recognised.  (4*) 

In  speaking  of  national  character,  however,  we  must  distinguish 

,  between  the  collective  character  of  the  nation,  considered  as  an 

i  individual,  and  the  separate  characters  of  the  individual  persons 

of  whom  it  consists.     A  nation,  as  represented  by  its  government, 

may  have  a  collective  character,  independent  of  the  character  of 

;  any  of  its  citizens,  and  this  character  may  appear  in  its  acts  at 

successive  periods  of  time.     A  government  may,  for  example,  be 

faithless  in  its  public  engagements,  though  the  persons  composing 

that  government  may  be  honourable  in  their  private  transactions. 

A  false  morality  respecting  national  interest  and  patriotism  may 

induce  persons  to  resort  to  means,  in  behalf  of  their  country, 

which  they  would  scorn  to  use  for  themselves. 

Again,  there  may  be  a  predominant  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  a  particular  country — they  may  be  daring  and  impetuous, 
or  timid  and  cautious ;  they  may  be  warlike  or  unwarlike,  lazy  or 


(42)  See  the  elaborate  comparison  between  the  national  characters  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  Thuc.  ii.  37  ;  and 
the  general  remarks  in  Polyb,  iv.  21.  As  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs 
of  each  country,  see  Zenob.  v.  25,  in  the  proverb  v6fio?  jeal  x<bpa. 

'  Tarn  civitatium,  <juam  singulorum  hominum  mores  sunt :  Rentes  quo- 
que  alia?  iracundse,  ahee  audaces,  qusedam  timidse :  in  yinum,  m  venerem 
proniores  alise  sunt.  Atheniensem  populum  fama  est  celerem  et  supra 
vires  audacem  esse  ad  conandum  :  Lacedamoniorum  cunctatorem,  et  viz 
in  ea  quibus  fidit  ingredientem.' — Iivy,  xlv.  23. 

'  Fa  ancora  faoilita  il  oonoscere  le  cose  future  per  le  passate,  vedere  una 
nazione  longo  tempo  tenere  i  medesimi  costumi,  essendo  o  continuamente 
avara,  o  continuamente  fraudolente,  o  avere  alcun  altro  simile  vizio  o 
virtu/ — Machiavel,  Disc.  iii.  43.  On  the  varieties  of  national  character, 
see  Bodinus,  Method.  Hist,  c.  5. 
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industrious,  thrifty  or  improvident,  slow  or  quick,  reserved  or 
communicative.  The  people  may  be  distinguished  by  a  love  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  or  may  be  indifferent  to  them ;  they 
may  be  religious  in  belief  and  practice,  or  the  contrary ;  their 
prevalent  pursuits  may  be  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufac- 
turing. Thus  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  French,  Dutch, 
English,  (^  Americans,  and,  again,  Russians,  Turks,  Persians, 
Hindus,  Chinese,  may  have  certain  leading  characteristics,  which 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  the  characteristics  of  particular 
towns,  provinces,  and  districts.  Among  the  Qreeks  each  state, 
and  even  city,  had  its  peculiar  character— the  Athenians  were 
lively  and  acute,  as  were  also  the  Sicilians ;(")  the  Boeotians  were 
slow  and  heavy ;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  noted  for  the  brevity 
of  their  speech;  the  ThessaJians  for  their  licence ;(*)  again, 
in  Italy,  the  Etruscans  were  distinguished  by  their  proneness  to 
religious  observances^46)  the  Idgurians  by  their  deceitfulness^47) 

(43)  Upon  the  national  characters  of  the  French,  English,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Germans,  see  Kant,  Anthropologic;  Werhe,  vol.  vii.  p.  250-7. 
The  national  characters  of  the  French  and  Spanish  are  drawn  by  Filan- 
gieri,  Scienza  delta  Zegislazione,  i.  13.  Compare  also  Goldsmith's 
Traveller. 

(44)  '  Sicnli — lascm  et  dicaces.' — Ccelius  ap.  Qnintilian,  vi.  3,  §  41. 
'  Quod  esset  acuta  ilia  gens  et  controversa  natura.' — Cic.  Brut.  12.  Com- 
pare Verr.  in.  8;  De  Orat.  ii.  54.  On  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Spartans,  Ionians,  Thracians,  and  Thessalians,  see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  23. 

(45)  See  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.  i.  1,  p.  59-75 ;  Bernhardy,  Orundrise 
der  Griechiechen  Litter atury  vol.  i.  p.  9.  '  Inde  Afros  versipelles,  Gracos 
leves,  Gallos  pigrioris  videmus  ingenii ;  quod  natura  climatum  facit,  sicut 
Ptolemaras  deprehendit,  qui  dicit,  translatum  ad  aliud  clima  hominem 
naturam  ex  parte  mutare.' — Servius  ad  JEn.  vi.  723.  '  The  people  of 
Alexandria  (a  various  mixture  of  nations)  united  the  vanity  and  inconstancy 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  superstition  and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.1-* 
Gibbon,  c.  10. 

(46)  '  Gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus,  quod  excel- 
leret  arte  colendi  eaa.' — Livy,  v.  1.  Compare  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Mom.  i.  30, 
So  Cesar  says  of  the  Gauls ;  '  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita 
religionibus.' — B.  G.  vi.  16. 

(47)  '  Vane  Ligus,  frustraque  animis  elate  superbis, 

Nequidquam^crfrww  tentasti  lubricus  arte*, 
Neo  fraus  te  incolumem  fallaci  perferet  Auno.' 

Virg.  JSn.  xi.  715-7. 
Cato,  Orig.  ii.  ap.  Serv.  ad  v.  700 :  '  Ligures  autem  omnes  fallaces  sunt.' 
Nigidius,  ib.  v.  715 :  '  Nam  et  Ligures  qui  Apenninum  tenuerunt,  latrones, 
insidiosi,  fallaces,  mendaces.'  Compare  Cic.  de  Saruep.  Beep.  0.  9: 
'  Quam  volumus  licet,  pat-res  conscripti,  ipsi  nos  amemus :  tamen  nee 
numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Poenos,  nee  artibus 
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A  certain  character  may  likewise,  as  Machiavel  retnarics,(*)  be 
hereditary,  even  in  a  family,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
great  Roman  houses :  the  Claudian  family,  for  example,  was  long 
noted  for  its  arrogant  and  antipopular  demeanour  ;(*)  while  the 
Valerian  gens,  in  early  times,  was  distinguished  for  its  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  cause.  Similar  characteristics  have  marked 
particular  families  in  modern  state*.(*) 

Many  of  these  national,  provincial,  or  local  peculiarities  have 
been  embodied  in  proverbs,  and  have  thus  fixed  a  character  upon 
a  district,  similar  to  that  which  may  belong  to  it  in  connexion 
with  some  physical  attribute,  or  some  article  of  production. (") 
A  fragment  of  a  topographical  work  of  Dicsearchus,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  upon  Greece,  has  preserved  several  sayings  of  this  sort 
upon  the  cities  of  B<Botia;(")  and  similar  proverbs  exist'  with 


Grocos,  neo  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis  ac  tens  domestioo  nativoque 
sensu,  Italos  ipsos  ao  Latinos;  Bed  pietate  ac  religione,  atque  hac  una 
sapientft,  quod  deorum  immortalium  nomine  omnia  regi  gubernarique 
perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavimus.' 

48  '  Pare  che  non  solamente  Puna  citta  dall*  altra  abbi  certi  modi  e  in- 
stituti  diversi,  e  proorei  uonrini  o  piu  duri,  o  pin  effeminati ;  ma  nella 
medesima  citta  ai  vede  tal  differenza  essere  nelle  famiglie  Tuna  dall'  altra.' 
— DUc.  iii.  46. 

(49)  See  the  speech  of  Sempronius  the  tribune  against  Appius  Claudius, 
in  Iiyy,  ix.  34.  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  4)  mentions  the  'vetus  atque  inaita 
Claudi©  famili®  superbia.'    Compare  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  2. 

(go)  'Such  free  states  as  are  not  mere  aggregates  of  individuals, 
changing  their  character  and  sentiments  with  every  outward  impression 
and  momentary  impulse,  owe  this  steadiness  mainly  to  the  subsistence  of 
houses  and  corporations,  in  which  principles  and  feelings  are  transmitted 
for  ages  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  generation.  Were  a  Russell 
to  prove  false  to  the  principles  of  1688,  he  would  be  deemed  a  shocking 
instance  of  unnatural  degeneracy.  But  above  all  other  nations  did  the 
Romans  maintain  this  unity  between  forefathers  and  their  posterity,  so  that 
the  life  of  a  house  in  the  republic  was  like  that  of  one  man ;  the  descendant 
received  the  principles  of  his  ancestor  as  a  law,  and  his  plans  as  a  trust  that 
he  was  charged  to  execute.' — Niebuhr's  Hutory  qf  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

(51)  Compare  Athenaus,  i.  o.  49. 

(52)  'hrropown  Vol  Bowrol  tA  mar*  ahrobt  virapxovra  fflia  dickifpfuwra 
Xcyosrc  *  ravra'  rtyr  pfr  al<rxpoK€pdta»  Karouca*  h  *Qpwr$,  t6v  &  4>$6vov  cv 
TapayM,  rffv  <f>i\oi*udap  h  Occnruur,  r^v  vtptw  iv  Bi^tais,  r^v  ir\copt£iay  h 
*Av$rfi6fwt,  rlfp  trcpiepyUor  h  Kopavciq,  iv  TSkarauus  ri)v  dXafoyetap,  rev  rrvpcr6p 
ip  'Oyxfav*  r^r  dvaur$rj<riar  A>  'Akidpmp. — Dicffiarchus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Or. 
vol.  ii.  p.  260 ;  ed.  Didot.  The  Cretans  were  proverbial  for  their  menda- 
ciousness,  see  Zenob.  iv.  62,  and  other  parcemiographers,  in  the  word 
K^nfriCw  i  and  the  commentators  on  Callimach.  Hymn.  Jov.  8.    Kpv/rt s  i*\ 
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respect  to  towns  or  other  districts  of  Italy,  France^6*)  and  Eng- 
land^*4) The  proverbs  respecting  national  or  local  character  are 
generally  unfavourable,  and  often  vituperative— they  appear  to  be 
the  expressions  of  the  antipathy  of  neighbours  or  strangers.  (**) 

The  causes  of  national  character  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
physical,  and  partly  in  the  moral  cbxramstances  of  the  nation.  (**) 
Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  territory^*)  its  geogra» 
phical  position,  its  climate,  the  qualities  of  its  soil,  its  rivers  and 
waters,  its  salubrity,  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  its  size,  form,  and 
boundaries — much  likewise  depends  upon  the  race  and  physio* 
logical  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants.  The  national  character  is, 
again,  partly  determined  by  the  government,^6)  religion,  laws, 
scientific  opinions,  and  usages  of  the  people,  though  the  latter 
are,  to  some  extent,  the  consequence  as  well  as  cause  of  the 
national  character.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  national 
character  are  given  quantities,  and  are  not  modified  by  the  re* 


(53)  See  Leroux  de  Lincy,  Proverbee  Franca***  «erie  vi.  and  vii.  torn.  i. 
p.  18T-259. 

(54)  Bay's  Proverb*,  p.  233,  from  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 

(56)  For  example: 

'  C'est  nn  avocat  de  Valence — 
Longue  robe  et  eourte  science/ 

Again:  '  Quatre choses sont  difficile* :  cuire  nn  ceuf;  faire  le  lit  d'un  chien; 
enseigner  nn  Horentin,  et  servir  nn  Venitien.' — Leroux  de  Lincy,  ib. 
p.  BOO,  201;  see  also,  above,  the  characteristics  of  the  Boeotian  cities. 

'  Lee  Tares  ne  parlent  point  dn  penple  de  Damas  sans  observer  qu'il 
est  le  pins  mechant  de  l'empire ;  l'Arabe,  en  jonant  snr  les  mots,  en  a  fait 
ee  proverbe:  ChanU,  choumi — Damaeguin,  mechant;  on  dit,  an  contraire, 
dn  penple  d'Alep,  Ealabi,  tchelebi — Alepin,  petiUmaitre.  Far  one  dis- 
tinction fondee  snr  le  cnlte,  on  ajonte  qne  les  Chretiens  y  sont  pins  vils  et 
pins  fourbes  qn'aillenrs  ;  sans  donte,  paroeqne  les  Musulmans  y  sont  pins 
fanatiques  et  pins  insolens.'— Volney,  ib.  torn.  ii.  p.  146. 

(56)  Upon  the  causes  of  national  character,  see  Hume's  Essay  on 
National  Characters,  part  i.  essay  21  $  and  Ghenevix,  Essay  upon  National 
Character,  voL  i.  p.  16.  See  likewise  Kant,  ib.  p.  247,  and  the  treatise  of 
Zhnmermann,  Vom  NaUonalstolee, 

(57)  '  Territory  influences  the  character  of  nations-— 1,  by  its  extent ; 
2,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  acquired;  3,  by  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied;  4,  by  the  nature  of  its  boundaries,  as  contributing  to  its 
security.*— Ohenevix,  ib.  p.  40 

(58)  On  the  assimilating  influence  of  a  common  government  with  re- 
spect to  national  character,  see  Ohenevix,  ib.  p.  301.  In  n.  314,  he  points 
out  that  government  is  an  effect,  as  well  as  a  cause,  of  national  character. 
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action  of  the  character  which  they  create.  The  moral  conditions 
of  national  character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  a  reflex 
influence,  and  are  affected  in  return  by  the  result  which  they 
assist  in  producing. 

§  6  By  studying  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  a  given  com- 
munity, or  class  of  communities,  we  are  enabled  to  accomplish  a 
double  object,  or  rather  we  arrive  at  results  which  admit  of  a 
twofold  use.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  enabled  to  form  limited 
theories,  to  predicate  general  tendencies,  and  prevailing  laws  of 
causation,  which  might  not  be  true,  for  the  most  part,  if  extended 
to  all  mankind,  but  which  have  a  presumptive  truth  if  confined 
to  certain  nations.  Theoretical  propositions  thus  formed  may  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  theory  is  applicable,  whether 
for  construing  past,  or  predicting  future  phenomena^")  Again, 
this  special  knowledge  enables  us,  in  the  application  of  universal 
theorems  to  practice,  to  circumscribe  their  import,  and  to  qualify 
them  by  restrictions  and  exceptions,  which  adapt  them  to  our 
present  purpose.  This  latter  process,  as  we  shall  show  lower 
down,  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  practice.  (M)  If, 
however,  general  were  converted  into  limited  theories  by  the 
political  philosopher,  with  reference  to  a  certain  defined  subject, 
the  labour  of  the  practical  man  would  be  abridged.  Moreover, 
the  reduction  would  take  place  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able to  accuracy  if  it  was  made  deliberately  andffowly,  and  not 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Thus  Yolney,  in  commenting  upon 
the  general  proposition,  that  'the  plains  are  the  seat  of  indolence 
and  slavery,  and  the  mountains  the  seat  of  energy  and  liberty/ 
observes  that  it  requires  circumscription,  inasmuch  as  some  inde- 
pendent and  active  races,  as  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  have  inha- 
bited the  plains.  (61)  If  this  proposition  were  closely  examined, 
and  compared  with  numerous  cases,  its  limits  might  be  fixed,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  use  in  practice  without  a  lpng  preliminary  adapta- 
tion. 


(59)  See  Machiavel,  quoted  above,  p.  108,  n.  42.. 

(60)  See  below,  ch.  ziz.  §  10;  zz.  §  6. 

(61)  lb.  torn.  i.  p.  163.     See  above,  p.  47,  n.  65. 
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The  limited  theories  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  whether 
in  their  primitive  form  of  mere  general  enunciations  of  fact,  or  as 
converted  into  preceptive  maxims  fitted  for  practical  application, 
correspond  to  the  axiomata  media  of  Bacon.  These,  he  declares, 
are  the  really  solid  and  living  truths  in  which  the  business  and 
fortunes  of  men  are  involved ;  they  differ,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
mere  statements  of  particular  facts,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
highest  abstractions,  which  are  notional,  and  devoid  of  solid  in- 
struction. (")  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  in  estimating  the  actual 
influence  of  any  political  cause  with  reference  to  the  past,  in  any 
given  community,  we  ought  to  understand  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  that  community,  and  not,  as  Bacon  says,  to  work  with 
mere  general  principles  of  human  nature;  such  as — that  men  seek 
pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  that  they  resent  injuries,  and  the  like; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rely  merely  on  single  and  unconnected 
facts.  For  example:  an  Englishman  recently  arrived  in  India j 
would  be  less  likely  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  cause 
of  any  insurrection,  or  disturbance,  or  discontent  among  the 
native  population  of  any  part  of  the  country,  than  one  who  had 
long  resided  in  India,  and  had  learnt  by  experience  the  opinions, 
feelings,  and  modes  of  thought  prevalent  among  the  natives.  It 
is  from  the  absence  or  insufficiency  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  that 
judgments  upon  the  political  affairs  of  foreign  countries  are  often 
shallow  and  erroneous.  After  all  due  allowance  is  made  for 
national  predilection  on  the  one  part,  and  national  antipathy  on 
the  other,  every  one  must  feel  that  the  opinions  of  foreigners 
respecting  his  own  country  are  frequently  unworthy  of  serious 
attention.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  probable  future  opera* 
tion  of  a  political  cause  in  a  given  country,  such  knowledge  is 
still  more  requisite.     Propositions  descriptive  of  general  tenden- 


(62)  'Etenim  axiomata  infima  non  multum  ab  experientia  nuda  dis- 
crepant. Suprema  vero  ilia  et  generalissima  (quae  habentur)  notionalia 
sunt,  et  abstracts,  et  nil  habent  solidi.  At  media  sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera, 
et  solida,  et  viva,  in  quibue  human©  res  et  fortum*  sit®  sunt ;  et  supra 
hiBG  quocjue,  tandem  ipsa  ilia  generalissima ;  talia  scilicet,  qua  non  ab- 
stracts suit,  sed  per  hoc  media  vere  limitantur.' — Nov,  Org.  i.  aph.  104; 
and  compare  aph.  69. 


vol.  11. 
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cies  almost  always  require  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  prac- 
tice. Thus,  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that  some  varieties  of  oligarchy 
and  democracy  respectively  are  better,  and  some  worse,  abso- 
lutely; but  that  the  scale  of  badness  or  goodness  may  be  altered 
if  a  person  judges  with  reference  to  some  special  case,  for  that 
which  is  generally  good  may  not  suit  a  certain  community.  (*) 
In  order  that  we  may  be  able,  when  we  set  any  political  agency 
in  motion,  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  path  which  it  is 
likely  to  describe,  we  must  know  the  medium  in  which  it  is  to 
move.  Having  this  knowledge,  we  can  calculate  how  far  it  is 
likely  to  be  deflected  from  the  straight  course  and  in  what 
direction,  and  how  far  its  progressive  movement  will  be  retarded 
by  the  resistance  of  opposing  influences.  Before  we  cast  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  we  ought  to  know  not  only  the  general 
principles  of  vegetation  and  germination,  but  also  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  the  particular  spot,  if  we  wish 
to  make  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  return  which  it  will  yield 
to  our  labour,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest. 

The  limited  theories  of  political  science  differ  from  the 
empirical  laws  of  the  physical  philosopher.  The  latter  are 
laws  of  phenomena  established  by  induction,  the  causes  of  which 
are  unknown,  and  therefore  the  extent  of  the  class  is  still 
indeterminate.  The  inductive  extension  of  the  class  from  ob- 
served to  unobserved  cases  is  uncertain.  (")  But  limited  poli- 
tical theories  imply  known  laws  of  causation.  We  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  character  or  other  peculiarities  of  certain 
nations,  and  may  form  predications  of  general  tendencies, 
rfounded  on  that  ascertained  basis.  The  necessity  of  limiting 
our  theories  in  politics  arises,  not  from  our  ignorance  of  causes, 
but  from  the  plastic  character  of  human  nature,  which  is  not 
only  permanently  modified  by  external  causes,  but  also  modifies 
itself  by  a  self-civilizing  process  peculiar  to  mankind.  It  grows 
out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  an  independent  political  society; 


(63)  Pol.  iv.  11,  ad  fin. 

(64)  See  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  b.  iii.  c.  16,  §  4-8. 
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of  the  individual  character  which  it  acquires ;  of  its  history  and  - 
continuous  existence,  and  of  the  associations,  sentiments,  habits, 
laws  and  institutions,  which  belong  to  it  as  a  community.  These 
peculiarities  are  sufficiently  marked  and  constant,  and,  being 
common  to  a  whole  nation,  are  sufficiently  important,  to  be 
generalized  and  reduced  to  a  theoretical  expression.  Limited 
theories  of  this  sort  are  confined  to  communities  of  men ;  they 
are  inapplicable  to  the  animal  kingdom,  because  races  of  animals 
are  uniform  and  invariable,  except  so  far  as  varieties  in  a  natural 
species  are  produced  by  domestication.  The  taming  hand  ofj 
man  can,  indeed,  work  changes  in  a  race  of  wild  animals,  and 
produce,  within  certain  bounds,  such  differences  between  the 
savage  and  the  reclaimed  animal  as  may  justify,  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  a  special  and  limited  theory.  We  shall,  in  a  future 
chapter,  show  how  the  operation  of  political  causes  upon  a  given 
community  is  modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
community,  and  particularly  by  the  habits  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  existing  laws  and  social  institutions.  (tt)  It  is  with 
reference  to  circumstances  such  as  these  that  theories  of  limited 
application  are  useful. 

Nor  are  limited  theories  of  this  kind  applicable  only  to  in-i 
dependent  political  societies.  Every  political  society,  which  has 
a  separate  existence,  and  a  government  of  its  own,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  dependency,  Mis  under  the  same  category,  j 
Limited  theories  may  be  framed  for  a  dependent  province,  such 
as  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  Hindostan,  or  Lombardy,  or  Algeria 
are  now,  or  as  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  American  provinces  of 
Spain  were  formerly,  as  well  as  for  an  independent  state.  Even 
portions  of  the  territory  of  an  independent  state  which  have  been 
incorporated  with  its  government  may,  in  consequence  of  their 
former  separateness,  admit  of  similar  theories.  Thus  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  particular  provinces  of  France,  as  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Alsace,  Provence,  and  certain  provinces  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  may,  although  they  are  directly  subject  to  the 


(65)  Below,  ch.  xx.  §  9. 

1  2 
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governments  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  nevertheless  admit 
of  useful  generalizations  peculiar  to  themselves.  Again,  we  may 
perceive  that  certain  sets  or  groups  of  nations  agree  in  recognis- 
ing the  same  international  law,  and  that  in  their  relations  with 
one  another  they  appeal  to  the  same  rules  and  principles. 
'  Whenever/  says  Mr.  Ward,  €  we  observe  many  different  com- 
munities in  the  habit  of  making  treaties  and  alliances  together ; 
of  holding  congresses,  and  entertaining  ordinary  or  resident 
embassies  at  one  another's  courts ;  of  appealing  to  each  other's 
mediation;  of  deciding  their  differences  by  one  known  settled 
rule  (be  it  good  or  bad);  or  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  same  mode 
(be  it  cruel  or  lenient) ;  above  all,  when  we  see  them  governed 
by  the  same  customs,  arising  from  climate  or  geographical  situa- 
tion, and  bound  together  by  one  common  religion,  then  may  we 
fairly  suppose  that  they  agree,  tacitly  or  expressly,  to  obey  the 
same  law  of  nations.^68)  And  whenever  such  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent nations  exists,  they  can  be  combined  under  a  common 
view,  and  considered  as  to  their  reciprocal  relations,  as  forming 
a  class  by  themselves. 


(66)  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations t  vol.  i.  p.  160 :  compare  p.  137. 
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Chaptbb  XVII. 
ON  HYPOTHESES  IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  %I/Jfl  have  already  had  occasion  to  examine  at  length 
*  *  the  nature  of  hypothetical  reasoning  in  politics,  and 
the  manner  in  which  hypothetical  causes  and  hypothetical  effects, 
both  general  and  special,  are  determined.  Hypotheses,  however, 
are  so  important  in  politics,  and  their  use  is  so  extensive,  that  it 
will  he  convenient  to  take  a  connected  view  of  their  different 
forms,  as  applicable  to  our  subject. 

The  hypotheses  which  we  have  already  considered  are  of 
four  kinds,  and  these  four  classes  appear  to  comprehend  all  the 
hypotheses  which  require  notice  with  reference  to  politics. 
They  are — 

1. — Hypotheses  relative  to  a  special  case  of  circumstantial 
or  historical  evidence,  made  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  cause  of  certain  phenomena. 
2. — Hypotheses  relative  to  a  special  case  of  past  events,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  consequences  would 
have  followed  from  a  different  set  of  antecedents. 
3. — Special  hypotheses,  relative  to  some  future  time. 
4. — General  hypotheses,  having  no  reference  to  time,  but 

applicable  both  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
Each  of  these  classes  of  hypotheses  has  been  separately 
explained,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  previous  chapters^1)  but 
it  will  be  desirable,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to 
bring  them  under  a  combined  view. 

An  hypothesis  is  a  proposition  which  is  not  affirmed  to  be 
true,  but  is  assumed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from 
it  certain  consequences.  (*)     Thus,  in  attempting  to  account  for 


/ 


/ 


(i)  Above,  ch.  ix.  §  13 ;  oh.  xi. ;  oh.  xii.  §§  2,  3 ;  ch.  ziii. ;  oh.  zv. 

(a)  On  hypotheses  in  general,  see  Mill's  Syst.ofLogic,b.iii.c.  14.  For 
Aristotle's  conception  of  hypothesis,  see  AnaUjt.  Post.  i.  2,  £  14 ;  i.  10. 
§  7-11 :  also,  Polit.  iv.  5  and  11.  * 
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any  set  of  facts,  whose  occurrence  is  proved  by  adequate  evidence, 
we  may  suppose  the  existence  of  a  certain  cause,  by  which  those 
facts  would  be  accounted  for ;  and  if,  after  trying  various  hypo- 
theses, we  arrive  at  one  by  which  all  the  facts  are  satisfactorily 
explained,  the  supposition  may  be  received  as  a  reality.  This  is 
the  mode  of  reasoning  (illustrated  above)  in  cases  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  where  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  depends  on  the 
closeness  with  which  the  hypothesis  fits  the  circumstances.  If  a 
number  of  apparently  discordant  particulars  are  at  once  explained 
and  reconciled  by  a  single  supposition,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  supposed  cause  is  the  true  cause.  The  agreement  of 
the  two  in  numerous  minute  points  carries  with  it  conviction; 
just  as  if,  on  putting  together  two  pieces  of  torn  writing,  or 
broken  wood,  we  find  the  extremities  exactly  tally,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  they  had  previously  formed  parts  of  one  whole. 

The  same  is  the  process  by  which  the  historian,  or  literary 
critic,  investigates  circumstances  when  the  cause  is  to  be  found. 
Thus,  we  have  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  the  Homeric  poems ;  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  with  respect 
to  the  derivation  of  portions  of  the  early  Roman  history  from 
ballads  or  epic  poems ;  the  hypotheses  of  Eichhorn,  Marsh,  and 
others,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  text  of  the  four  gospels ; 
the  hypothesis  of  Horace  Walpole  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  Richard  the  Third,  and  various  hypotheses  with  respect  to  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  So  there  are  hypotheses,  in  literary 
history,  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  works,  as  the  Aristotelian 
(Economics,  the  treatise  Be  Imitatione  Christi,  the  Letters  of 
Junius.  In  each  of  these  cases  a  supposition  is  made,  the  truth 
of  which  is  tried  by  combining  it  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

A  hypothesis  may  further  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
what  would  have  been  the  course  of  events  if  certain  circum- 
stances had  been  different  from  what  they  actually  were.  Thus, 
we  may  inquire  what  would  have  happened  if  Alexander  the 
Great  had  turned  his  arms  against  the  Romans;  or  if  the 
English  had  prevailed  over  their  colonists  in  the  American  War 
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of  Independence;  or  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  his  intended  measures 
with  respect  to  the  Roman-catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Union.  So,  in  examining  any  complex  case  of  causation,  we 
may  consider  what  would  have  happened  if  some  circumstance 
which  was  present  had  been  absent.  For  example,  if  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  commonwealth  in  England  is  attributed  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  we  may  ask  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  equally  established,  if  the  king  had  been  kept  in  prison  or 
driven  into  exile.  So,  again,  if  a  low  state  of  prices  is  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  various  circumstances,  we  may  try  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  influence,  by  supposing  any  one  to  be  absent, 
and  computing  the  probable  result  which  the  remaining  elements 
would  have  produced. 

These  hypotheses  relate  to  past  facts,  and  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  real  causation.  All  hypotheses  which 
are  made  for  practical  purposes  relate  to  the  future,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  attempt  to  determine  actual  facts.  They  are, 
however,  framed  with  reference  to  a  special  case,  and  are  equally 
concerned  in  the  determination  of  a  true  sequence  of  events. 
Whenever  a  person  is  about  to  take  any  political  step,  or  to 
judge  of  any  political  measure  proposed  by  others,  he  frames  to 
himself  certain  hypotheses  as  to  the  probable  consequences  which 
would  arise  from  such  measure,  in  different  contingencies.  Not 
only,  however,  are  the  consequences  which  he  thus  anticipates 
hypothetical,  but  the  measure  itself  which  is  in  question  is  of 
the  same  nature.  Every  project  of  a  law,  every  legislative  draft 
or  bill,  every  proposal  for  a  treaty,  every  plan  of  finance,  is  a 
hypothesis.  It  is  an  assumption  made  for  the  convenience 
of  reasoning,  the  probable  consequences  of  which  are  then 
examined,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  manner  in  which  this  conjectural  inquiry  is  conducted,  and 
the  hypothetical  effects  of  a  hypothetical  scheme  are  deduced, 
has  been  traced  in  a  former  chapter.(*)  The  essence  of  such  a 
hypothetical  inquiry  is,  that  it  is  circumscribed  within  definite 


(3)  Above,  oh.  xiii.  §  2. 
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bounds ;  that  it  is  a  practical  problem,  involving  the  application 
of  a  given  plan  to  a  specific  community,  under  determinate 
circumstances. 

A  practical  hypothesis  of  this  sort  is  analogous  to  a  tale  of 
fiction,  which  is  a  hypothetical  structure,  built  upon  a  conven- 
tional hypothetical  foundation.  The  groundwork  of  the  fiction 
may  be  assumed  according  to  the  taste  or  choice  of  the  author — 
it  may  be  placed  in  Paradise  or  in  Hell ;  in  Europe  or  in  Asia ; 
among  the  Greek  deities,  or  in  the  hall  of  Odin ;  in  fairy-land ;  in 
the  region  of  the  gnomes  and  sylphs ;  amidst  magicians  and  sor- 
cerers ;  in  Lilliput  or  Brobdignag;  in  a  desert  island  or  a  crowded 
city;  among  savage  tribes,  in  the  middle  ages,  or  in  a  modern 
civilized  society.  When,  however,  the  choice  has  once  been 
made — when  the  conventional  circumstances  in  which  the  actors 
of  the  piece  are  to  move  have  once  been  established  between 
the  author  and  the  reader,  the  compact  must  be  adhered  to,  and 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  of  the  fiction  must  not  be  violated. 
The  author  of  a  fictitious  composition  is  thus  analogous  to  the 
inquirer  who  works  out  the  imaginary  consequences  of  a  legis- 
lative proposal :  in  either  case,  there  is  a  hypothetical  substra- 
tum, upon  which  a  certain  hypothetical  superstructure  is  raised. 

Lastly,  hypotheses  may  be  made  in  politics,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  no  special  circumstances  either  of  the  past  or  of  the 
future,  but  which  are  quite  general  in  their  nature,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  local  or  temporary  circumscription.  Such,  for 
example,  are  all  theories  of  an  ideal  state,  or  of  any  model  or 
pattern  system  of  political  institutions.  An  ideal  state  is  a  sup- 
posed arrangement  of  a  political  society  in  a  certain  form,  the 
arrangement  being  such,  that  any  community  might  be  conceived 
as  capable  of  being  cast  into  that  mould.  All  theories  of  the 
best  possible  institutions  are,in  feet,  hypothetical  means,  conducing 
to  certain  ends,  but  limited  by  no  special  conditions  of  time, 
place,  or  person.  (4) 

All  theories  of  general  causation  admit  of  being  stated,  with 


(4)  Below,  ch.  xxii.  §  3. 
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reference  to  the  future,  in  a  hypothetical  form.  In  truth,  this  r 
is  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  such  a  law  of  causation.  ]~ 
Instead  of  predicting  absolutely  that  A  will  produce  B,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  whenever  A  happens  B  will  follow.  Thus, 
the  sentence  of  Burke,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  French  Revolution — 
'  Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels  on 
principle' — is  the  hypothetical  assertion  of  a  general  law  of  causa- 
tion,  namely,  that  if  subjects  systematically  resist  legal  power, 
rulers  will  exercise  that  power  in  a  harsh  manner,  upon  grounds  of 
expediency.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  if  certain 
maxims  of  international  conduct  were  observed,  and  if  indepen- 
dent nations  abstained  from  certain  acts  towards  each  other, 
wars  would  cease,  and  a  perpetual  peace  would  prevail  Per- 
petual  peace  is  a  hypothetical  state  of  things,  which  might  exist 
if  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  existence  were  fulfilled;  and 
those  conditions  are  possible,  though  improbable. 

§  2  It  is  of  the  essence  of  hypotheses,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  and  that  Jhey  may  be  varied  at  pleasure;  that  different 
hypotheses  may  be  started  by  different  persons,  or  that  one 
hypothesis  may  be  substituted  for  another.  (*)  Thus,  in  arguing 
upon  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  where  the  problem  is  to  . 
find  a  common  cause  which  will  explain  all  the  appearances,  - 
rival  hypotheses  may  be  propounded.  In  the  trial  of  a  pri- 
soner, for  example,  the  hypothesis  advanced  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  is,  that  his  commission  of  the  crime  charged 
explains  all  the  facts ;  whereas,  his  defence  rests  on  the  alleged  - 
inconsistency  of  some  of  the  appearances  with  this  supposition. 
Historical  controversies  upon  the  effect  of  evidence  likewise,  for 
the  most  part,  consist  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  rival  hypo- 
theses. Again,  in  hypotheses  made  for  practical  purposes,  the 
same  process  is  of  perpetual  occurrence :    all   counter-proposi- 


(5)  When  a  person  in  argument  varies  the  hypothesis  upon  which  his 
reasoning  rests  without  notice,  he  is  said  '  to  shift  his  ground.'  Arguers 
often  shut  their  ground  unfairly  in  practical  discussion,  in  order  to  obviate 
objections  made  to  their  hypothetical  propositions. 
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tions  in  affairs  of  business,  whether  public  or  private,  are  of  this 
nature.  The  proposal  of  an  amendment  to  a  legislative  draft — 
of  a  counter-project  to  a  treaty — are  merely  substituted  hypo- 
theses. And  as  each  new  basis  of  this  kind  is  established, 
a  new  superstructure  of  hypothetical  arguments,  showing  its 
probable  consequences  in  the  event  of  its  being  adopted,  is 
erected  upon  it. 

§  3  Uncertainty  is  the  origin  of  hypotheses.  If  we  know, 
we  do  not  suppose.  When  a  hypothesis  has  been  proved,  we 
no  longer  call  it  a  hypothesis.  It  is  only  a  hypothesis  while 
the  argument  is  in  a  provisional  state,  and  remains,  as  it  were, 
on  its  trial.  For  example,  no  one  would  now  speak  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  or  the 
Poems  of  Ossian.  The  use  of  a  hypothetical  proposition  implies 
doubt — if  not  in  the  person  who  utters  it,  yet  in  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  When  the  Jesuit  editors  of  Newton 
spoke  of  his  assuming  the  hypothesis  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
in  his  third  book,  a  hypothesis  which  they  were  farced  as 
commentators  to  concede,  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
which  declared  the  earth  to  be  stationary,  they  certainly  implied 
that  their  readers  would  treat  the  hypothesis  as  doubtful,  or 
even  false,  whatever  their  own  belief  on  the  subject  may  have 
been. 

Hypotheses  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  q«fti«ftmg  the  mind 
in  reasoning,  when  we  are  uncertain  as  to  our  conclusion.  We 
try  different  hypotheses  in  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  patent  effects.  We 
try  different  hypotheses  with  reference  to  the  future,  when  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  alternative  courses  of  action.  Again :  hypo- 
theses may  be  made  without  any  specific  aim,  either  for  the 
past  or  the  future,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  imaginary 
structure  of  reasoning.  We  may  assume  certain  premises, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them; 
we  may  establish  a  certain  arbitrary  basis,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  edifice  to  be  raised  upon  it.  Our  object  being  merely 
to   show  the   connexion  of  our  reasoning,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
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assume  any  foundation  of  positive  fact.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
say,  that  if  the  substratum  is  admitted  to  exist,  the  superstructure 
which  we  build  coheres  with  it.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  con- 
triver of  an  Utopia  to  select  any  real  country  for  his  legislation. 
All  that  he  need  say  is :  Given,  a  conceivable  country,  of  such  a 
territory,  position,  climate,  fertility,  population,  &c.,  and  let  its 
political  institutions  be  moulded  after  a  certain  supposed  pattern, 
the  people  will  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  which  civil 
government  is  capable  of  securing.  Hence,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  proposition  is  false  in  then,  but  true  in  hypothesis  That  is  to 
say,  a  false  or  doubtful  proposition  may  be  admitted  to  be  true 
for  purposes  of  reasoning. 

All  hypotheses  have  this  in  common — that  they  are  made 
for  the  sake  of  the  reasoning  which  is  founded  upon  them. 
All  hypotheses,  therefore,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  are 
made  for  an  argumentative  purpose;  but  a  practical  hypothesis 
is  argumentative,  and  something  more.  It  implies  that  the 
person  who  makes  it  is  in  favour  of  the  course  which  he  sup- 
poses. When  a  person  recommends  a  scheme  of  a  law  or  a 
treaty,  he  not  only  makes  a  hypothesis,  but  he  also  intimates  his 
wish  that  a  course  of  conduct  similar  to  that  supposed  by  him 
should  be  adopted. 

§  4  Every  special  hypothesis  ought  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  When  the  argument  relates  to  a  special 
set  of  circumstances,  either  past  or  future,  no  benefit  can  arise 
from  tracing  the  consequences  of  a  hypothesis  which  could  not 
have  occurred  previously,  or  which  cannot  occur  hereafter.  In 
discussing  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  in  deliberating 
upon  a  practical  course  of  conduct,  our  hypotheses  must,  in  order 
to  lead  to  any  useful  result,  accord  with  realities.  But  general 
hypotheses  are  not  bound  by  this  condition.  Where  a  hypo- 
thesis is  made  for  a  scientific  purpose,  imaginary  data,  not 
actual,  and  sometimes  not  even  possible  within  the  limits  of  our 
experience,  may  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the 
problem,  and  of  obtaining  a  provisional  solution,  which  is  correct 
for  the   elements  it  comprehends,  but  no  further.     Thus,  in 
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mechanics,  we  may  inquire  what  will  be  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
space,  unretarded  by  friction.  Such  motion  never,  in  fact,  hap- 
pens upon  the  earth,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere ;  but  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  a  body, 
subject  to  friction,  may  be  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  its  motion 
when  it  is  free  from  friction.  The  hypotheses  of  political 
theory  are  similar  in  their  nature:  they  assume  a  simple 
state  of  things,  different  from  that  of  any  actual  case ;  they 
exclude  from  their  abstract  conception  many  circumstances 
which  every  concrete  case  presents;  and  they  examine  the 
consequences  of  the  hypothesis  thus  narrowed.  (•)  Such  a 
deduction  from  a  theoretical  hypothesis  cannot  be  applied  in 
practice,  without  taking  account  of  the  circumstances  which  the 
theorist  intentionally  omits,  but  which  the  practician  must 
sedulously  observe  and  consider.  To  apply  crudely  the  results 
of  such  a  hypothesis  to  an  actual  case,  is  equivalent  to  an 
inference,  that  a  cannon-ball  will  travel  on  for  ever  in  a  straight 
line,  because  this  would  happen  to  a  body  unaffected  by  gra- 
vity, and  moving  in  vacuo. 


(6)  See  Say,  Cours  CompUt  cTEcon.  Pol.  torn.  i.p.  27 ;  Mill's  Essays, 
p.  137-40;  and  compare  the  commentary  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  lxxxviiL  p.  302-5. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE   OP  A  SCIENCE  OP 
POLITICS. 

§  1  11/ E  have  now  completed  so  much  of  our  inquiry  as  re- 
*  *  lates  to  the  methods  of  determining  political  causa- 
tion, both  special  and  general,  and  we  have  also  investigated  the 
nature  of  political  theory.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  treatise 
will  relate  to  the  subject  of  political  practice :  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  political  theories  are 
first  converted  into  rules  of  conduct,  and  afterwards  these  rules 
of  conduct  are  applied  in  action  to  special  cases.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  commence  this  portion  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  the  preliminary  question,  whether  there  is  a  science  /* 
of  politics;  and  then,  if  there  be  such  a  science,  to  ascertain  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  corresponding  art  ? 

The  positive  branch  of  politics,  as  we  have  above  represented 
it,  has  all  the  attributes  of  science.  It  relates  not  to  individual,  | 
but  to  general  facts.  It  is  not  limited  in  its  application,  but  \ 
describes  the  necessary  constituents  and  operations  of  political 
government.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  government  of  a  particu- 
lar community,  or  of  a  definite  set  of  communities,  but  it  shows 
what  are  the  elements  of  which  every  government  must  consist, 
and  what  are  the  powers  which  it  must  possess,  if  it  be  in  feet  a 
government.^) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that,  as  positive  politics  implies^ 
the  existence  of  something  fashioned  and  contrived  by  man,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  rather  an  art  than  a  science.     It  may  be 
said  that  the  analogy  between  positive  politics  and  physiology —        ~ 
between  the  scientific  descriptions  of  the  body  natural  and  of  the 
body  politic— does  not  hold  good,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  the 


(i)  Above,  oh.  iii.  §  3  j  ch.  v.  §  8. 
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work  of  man,  and  the  other  is  not.  But  the  import  of  science 
cannot  be  thus  restricted.  The  sciences  are,  doubtless,  occupied 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  investigation  of  phenomena  which  are 
not  of  human  origin.  Even  the  physical  sciences,  however,  go 
beyond  these  boundaries.  The  science  of  mechanics  derived  its 
name  from  the  consideration  of  mechanical  contrivances,  such  as 
the  lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wheel  and  axle.Q  These,  to- 
gether with  other  similar  works  of  man's  hands,  as  the  pulley, 
the  pendulum,  &c.,  form  that  branch  of  mechanics  which  is 
called  statics.  It  was  only  by  a  later  extension  of  the  name 
that  the  doctrine  of  motion,  even  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  included  in  mechanical  science,  and  that  the  theory 
of  astronomical  motions  and  attractions  has  been  treated  under 
the  title  of  m&canique  ctleste.  The  science  of  hydrostatics, 
likewise,  is  occupied  to  a  great  extent  with  the  motion  and  pres- 
sure of  fluids  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  human  con- 
trivances, such  as  tubes,  vessels,  pumps,  &c.;  and  a  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  science  of  optics.  (8) 

If  any  department  of  human  nature  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
science,  we  must  admit  that  there  may  be  a  science  of  things 
which  owe  their  form  to  man.  Not  only  such  subjects  as  lan- 
guage, education,  and  strategics,  but  even  ethics,  imply  the 
existence  of  relations  which  are  of  human  institution.  Without 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  political  government,  marriage,  family, 
possession,  and  property,  no  scientific  investigation  in  ethics  or 
the  cognate  sciences  can  proceed  a  step.(4)  It  is  from  a  percep- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  these  ideas  to  ethical  and  political  science 


(a)  See  the  introduction  to  Aristotle's  short  collection  of  mechanical 
problems,  entitled  Mrjxavucd,  p.  847,  ed.  Bekker.  In  this  introduction, 
Aristotle  defines  MX™^  to  be  a  contrivance  of  art  intended  to  assist  the 
wants  of  man ;  and  he  points  out  the  difference  between  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  contrivances  of 
art.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  relation  of  mechanical 
to  physical  problems:  *Eori  bi  ravra  (he  says)  rots  (fwa-iKois  npogXq- 
fjuurtv  ofir€  rairh.  irdpirav  oflrc  Kcx<opurfieva  Xuw,  aAAck  kow&  t&v  r*  fiaBtfftarucmy 

(3)  See  WhewelTs    Hist  of  the  Inductive   Sciences,  b.   ii.   ch.  i.; 
b.  vi.  ch.  i. 

(4)  See  above,  ch.  ii.  §  9. 
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that  there  has  been,  in  some  cases,  a  disposition  to  treat  the  in- 
stitutions in  question  as  natural,  and  thus,  as  it  was  thought,  to 
give  them  a  scientific  generality,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the 
domain  of  human  influence.  But  this  explanation  is  a  mere 
verbal  artifice,  which  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  avails  nothing ; 
and  it  is  better  to  admit,  without  resistance,  that  the  human  ' 
origin  of  political  institutions  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  j 
politics  from  the  region  of  science.  J  ' 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  positive  politics,  as  defined 
in  previous  parts  of  this  treatise,  possesses  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties and  marks  of  a  science.  Whether,  however,  speculative 
politics — that  branch  of  politics  which  considers  the  tendencies, 
character,  and  goodness  of  political  institutions — equally  admits 
of  a  scientific  treatment,  is  less  certain. 

§  2     We  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  (5)  inquired  how  far  uni- 
versal propositions,  or  theorems  of  unlimited  application,  can  be  V 
laid  down  in  politics ;  and  the  result  at  which  we  arrived  was,  that    I 
the  number  of  such  true  theoretical  propositions  is  small,  and  that    I 
these  are  often  uninstructive,  from  their  vague  and  abstract  form.    / 
So  far,  however,  as  true  theorems,  expressive  of  fact,  can  be  laid  ) 
down  in  this  department  of  politics,  they  have  properly  a  scien- 
tific character.     It  was  shown,  however,  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ter, (*)  that  it  is  possible  to  enlarge  the  region  of  speculative 
politics,  consistently  with  the  true  expression  of  facts,  by  narrow- 
ing the  range  of  observation,  and  confining  ourselves  to  a  limited 
class  of  communities.     By  the  adoption  of  this  method,  we  are 
enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  true  political  theorems  which 
can  be  gathered  from  the  facts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
them  more  fulness,  life,  and  substancer    Instead  of  being  mere 
jejune  and  hollow  generalities,  they  resemble  the  Media  Axiomata 
of  Bacon,  which  are  generalized  expressions  of  fact,  but,  never- 
theless, are  sufficiently  near  to  practice  to  serve  as  guides  in  the 
business  of  life. 

§  3     It  is  chiefly  by  considering  how  much  is  involved  in 


(5)  Above,  ch.  xv.  (6)  Ch.  xvi. 
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the  diversities  of  nations — their  national  character,  habits,  and 
other  circumstances — that  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  System  of  Logic,  is 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that '  there  can  be  no  separate  science  of 
government.' (*)  All  theories  (he  afterwards  adds)  respecting 
forms  of  government  in  the  abstract,  are  fruitless  and  worth- 
less^8) There  can,  in  his  view,  be  only  a  general  science  of 
society ;  but  a  speculative  system  of  political  science,  in  the  sense 

Lhere  in  question,  is,  he  thinks,  impossible. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  science  of  society  inde- 
pendent of  political  science,  we  refer  to  the  remarks  in  a  former 
part  of  this  treatise.(9)  We  will  here  confine  our  attention  to  so 
much  of  Mr.  Mill's  reasoning  as  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of 
adapting  political  theorems  to  national  peculiarities,  and  thus  de- 
priving them  of  their  scientific  generality. 

f~  It  may  be,  and  is  doubtless,  true,  that  the  number  of 
universal  propositions  which  can  be  safely  laid  down  in  specu- 
lative politics  is  not  large,  and  that  even  these  are  not  in  general 
very  instructive.  It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  our  theorems 
both  in  time  and  in  place.  We  may  be  compelled,  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  to  select  a  definite  period  of  history,  and 
a  definite  portion  of  the  inhabited  earth,  for  our  generalisations, 
or  perhaps  to  combine  both  limits  together.  But  the  necessity 
for  such  limitations  does  not  prove  that  speculative  politics 
are  essentially  devoid  of  the  scientific  character.  There  are 
other  subjects,  considered  to  admit  of  a  scientific  treatment, 
in  which  the  field  of  observation  and  description  is  partitioned 
into  limited  areas:  meteorology,  natural  history,  botany, 
geology,  and  physical  geography,  are  subject  to  this  law.  The 
climates,  winds,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena  of  different 
countries  cannot  be  reduced  into  a  common  expression,  The 
animal  and  vegetable  species  of  different  regions  are  not  the 
same ;  and,  moreover,  the  same  species  is  influenced  by  change  of 


(7)  Vol.  ii.  p.  578. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  698.    He  qualifies  this  proposition  to  a  slight  extent,  but 
the  qualification  is  not  material  in  this  context. 

(9)  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  9. 
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place.  Geology  and  physical  geography  must  follow  the  varia- 
tions in  the  earth's  surface.  Linguistic  science  must  take  note 
of  the  varieties  of  languages,  both  simultaneous  in  different  lan- 
guages, and  successive  in  the  same.  Even  physiology  and  patho- 
logy must,  to  a  certain  extent,  adapt  their  descriptive  theories 
to  races  of  mankind,  and  to  varieties  of  climate  and  place  of 
habitation.  Yet  the  necessity  of  circumscribing  the  generality 
of  theoretical  expression  in  these  subjects,  and  of  distributing  the 
descriptions  into  certain  adjacent  compartments,  has  not  pre- 
vented these  branches  of  knowledge  from  being  considered  as 
portions  of  the  domain  of  science.  ~* 

We  must  keep  clear  of  the  error  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
who,  having  distinguished  between  necessary  and  eternal  truths 
on  the  one  hand,  and  contingent  and  temporary  truths  on  the 
other,  made  the  former  exclusively  the  subjects  of  science  and 
of  demonstrative  proof.  (10)  Unless  it  is  admitted  that  there  may1 
be  a  science  of  things  which  are  liable  to  change  in  successive 
periods  of  time,  the  chief  part  of  politics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
subjects  involving  human  action,  must  be  excluded  from  scientific 
treatment.  In  this  respect,  man,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  differs  not  only  from  the  insentient  objects  of  nature, 
but  from  other  animals.  He  *has  within  himself  a  principle  of  7 
change7by  which  the  course  of  every  national  history  is  influenced; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  peculiarity  of  his  nature  should 
exclude  him  from  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  is,  as 
Aristotle  has  observed,  a  mark  of  an  instructed  mind  to  rest 
satisfied  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  admits,  and  not  to  seek  for  exactness  where  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  is  possible.  (n)  j 


(10)  See  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  vi.  3 ;  Anal.  Post.  i.  4.  An  argument  in 
Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  7,  assumes  that  there  cannot  be  an  art  of  things  which  rest 
merely  on  opinion,  and  that  there  can  only  be  an  art  of  things  which  are 
the  subjects  of  certain  knowledge.  Compare  i.  20 :  '  Artem  vero  negabat 
esse  ullam,  nisi  qu»  cognitis,  penitusque  perspectis,  et  in  unum  exitum 
spectantibus,  et  nunquamfallentibus,  rebus  contineretur.'  This  is  an  arbi- 
trary limitation  of  the  idea  of  art,  similar  to  that  here  indicated  with  respect 
to  science. 

(11)  Eth.  Nic.  i.  1 ;  Eth.  Eud.  i.  6.    See  above,  ch.  i.  §  3. 
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§  4     The  difference  just  adverted  to  between  politics  and  the 
physical  sciences,  is  a  material  fact  with  respect  to  the  compara- 

-""  tive  use  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  in  these  two 
classes  of  sciences  respectively.  The  matter  of  the  physical 
sciences  is  unchangeable,  except  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  cyclical 
alternations.  When  once  the  facts  have  been  determined  by 
accurate  and  complete  observations,  deductive  reasoning  may 
be  founded  on  these,  to  an  unlimited  extent.  No  scientific 
light  is  derived  from  fresh  observations  of  phenomena  iden- 
tical with  those  already  observed  correctly.  It  is  a  mere  re* 
travelling  of  ground  already  travelled  over — a  re-measuring  of 
distances  already  measured — a  re-weighing  of  bodies  already 
weighed — a  re-enumeration  of  items  already  enumerated.  When 
once  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  have  been  determined,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  cyclical  recurrences  will  be  invariable. 
When  once  the  periodical  blowing  of  the  monsoons  and  of  the 
trade-winds,  in  each  part  of  the  earth,  has  been  settled  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  observations,  their  regular  reappearance  at  the 
same  intervals  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  When  once 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  piece  of  gold  or  platina  has  been  ascer- 
tained, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  other 
specimens  of  these  metals  will  be  similar. 

It  is  therefore  true  that,  as  observation  in  the  physical 
sciences  is  extended — as  it  is  more  precise,  more  complete,  and 
better  registered,  the  inductive  reasoning  founded  immediately 
on  such  observed  phenomena  is  less  in  demand.  The  extent 
of  the  classes  for  which  the  partially-observed  phenomena  are 
to  serve  as    specimens   has  been  settled.       These    generaliza- 

^  tions,  therefore,  serve  as  fixed  points,  from  which  deductive 
reasoning  may  proceed.     Hence  it  is  true,  as  Mr.   Mill    has 

S     observed,^*)  that  in  the  physical  sciences  reasoning  is  now  under- 
going a  transition  from  the  inductive  to  the  deductive  stage. 
r        But  this  description  cannot  be  extended  to  politics.     The 
subject-matter  of  politics  is  in  an  ever-varying  state.      There 


(12)  Syrt.  qfLogie,  b.  iii.  0.  13,  §  7. 
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is  a  succession  of  acts  in  every  community,  constituting  its 
history,  which  require  an  unintermitting  observation  and  regis- 
tration. The  general  theorems  of  politics  need  to  be  constantly 
revised  and  corrected,  as  these  new  series  of  events  arise — as 
a  fresh  harvest  of  facts  is  annually  gathered  into  the  garner  of 
the  historian  and  statistician.  They  must  be  confronted  with 
the  perpetuaUy-accruing  phenomena,  and  their  testimony  tried 
by  this  test.  New  forces  introduced  into  society,  such  as  gun- 
powder, printing,  steam-navigation  and  railways,  or  new  systems 
of  philosophy,  or  forms  of  religious  belief,  or  states  of  religious 
indifference,  render  it  necessary  to  modify  the  propositions 
founded  upon  the  prior  experience.  The  means  of  intellectual 
and  physical  communication,  and  the  mode  of  warfare,  often 
determine  the  action  of  government :  hence  the  facts  bearing  on 
such  subjects  must  be  re-classified,  and  new  inductive  processes 
gone  through.  From  the  new  inductions  thus  successively 
obtained,  the  political  philosopher  may  construct  new  theorems, 
either  universal  or  limited — either  extending  to  all  mankind,  or 
confined  to  certain  communities.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whereas 
the  physical  sciences,  as  their  foundations  are  better  ascertained, 
will  become  more  and  more  deductive,  the  occasions  for  induc- 
tive reasoning  in  politics  will  be  incessantly  renewed.  (1S) 

§  5  The  department  of  politics  which  we  have  called 
speculative,  and  to  which  such  works  as  the  Discourses  and  the 
Prince  of  Machiavel,  and  the  Esprit  des  Lois  of  Montesquieu,  in 
great  part  belong,  has  by  some  writers  been  denominated  the 
science  of  legislation.  Filangieri  gave  this  title  to  his  political 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  lay  down  the  principles  with 
which  laws  ought  to  conform.     The  TraitS  de  Legislation  of  M. 


(13)  '  On  admire  encore,  par  habitude,  des  ecrivains  qui  ont  joni  d'une 
juste  celeT)rite\  parceqn'an  moment  oil  ils  ont  para,  ili  se  sont  trouves 
beaucoup  plus  avanols  que  ne  l'&aient  lenrs  contemporains.  On  cite 
quelquefois  lenrs  outrages,  mais  on  lea  cite  sans  y  croire,  et  sou  vent  m^me 
sans  les  avoir  Ins ;  on  les  considere  moins  comme  des  corps  de  doctrine, 
que  comme  des  arsenaux  qui  peuvent  nous  fournir  des  armes  centre  des 
ennemis.  Ceux  qui  se  donnent  la  peine  de  les  Itudier,  sentent  qu'ils  ont 
6ti>tetapour  unordre  de  chose*  qui  nexiste  plus,  et  pour  dee  temp*  qui 
ne  souraient  revenir.' — Comte,  Traits*  de  Legislation,  liv.  i.  c.  1. 

K  2 
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Charles  Comte  is  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  legislation,  as 
understood  by  him;  that  is  to  say,  the  science  of  the  natural 
laws  which  regulate  the  condition  of  nations,  and  determine  their 
prosperity,  decline,  or  stagnation.  (")  Storch,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  treatise  on  political  economy,  divides  the  science  of 
government  ('la  science  de  l'etaf )  into  two  branches,  social  science 
and  politics — the  former  being  the  theoretical,  the  latter  the 
practical  department  of  the  subject.  (") 

The  term  'science  of  legislation'  has  been  lately  objected 
to  by  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  ground  that  legislation  is  making  laws, 
and  that  we  do  not  talk  of  the  science  of  making  anything.  (16) 
Undoubtedly  it  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  art,  than  of  the 
science  of  legislation.  Legislation  is  a  practical  work,  for  which 
the  assistance  of  different  sciences  is  often  requisite.  By  the 
science  of  legislation  has  been  generally  understood,  a  theoretical 
inquiry  into  those  political  principles  which  serve  to  guide  the 
legislator — the  '  legum  leges,  ex  quibus  informatio  peti  posset, 
quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene  aut  perperam  positum  aut  consti- 
tutum  sit.'(17)     Speculative  treatises  on  political  economy  and  on 


(14)  •  Je  voudrais,  a  1'aide  de  ces  m&hodes,  essay er  de  decouvrir  et 
d'exposer  quelles  sont  les  lois  generates  suivant  lesquelles  les  nations  pros- 
pered, deplrissent,  on  restent  stationnaires.' — TraiU  de  Legislation, 
torn.  i.  p.  4  (Paris,  1835). 

'  La  science  de  la  legislation  a  ponr  objet  la  connoissance  des  rapports 
natnrels  qui  existent,  soit  entre  les  divers  membresoules  diverses  fractions 
dont  chaque  socie'te*  se  compose,  soit  entre  les  hommes  et  les  choses  des- 
tinies a  pourvoir  a  leur  existence,  ou  a  leur  conservation/ — 26. 
p.  26.  See  also  p.  24,  on  the  wide  extent  of  the  science  of  legis- 
lation. 

(15)  Court  d* Economic  Politique,  torn.  L  p.  12-6. 

( 1 6)  '  The  science  of  legislation  is  an  incorrect  and  misleading  expression. 
Legislation  is  making  laws.  We  do  not  talk  of  the  science  of  making  any- 
thing. Even  the  science  of  government  would  be  an  objectionable  expres- 
sion, were  it  not  that  government  is  often  loosely  taken  to  signify,  not  the 
act  of  governing,  but  the  state  or  condition  of  being  governed,  or  of  living 
under  a  government.' — Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  136,  n. 

(17)  Bacon  de  Auam.  Scient.  lib.  viii.  aph.  6  (vol.  ix.  p.  85).  Concerning 
the  expression  leges  legum,  see  Bacon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  138 ;  Stewart,  First 
Diss.  p.  36.  The  expression,  as  used  by  a  great  civilian,  appears  to  refer 
to  general  legal  maxims,  such  as  those  collected  in  Bacon's  tract,  which  are 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  heads  of  law ;  for  example,  '  verba 
fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem.' 
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criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence  would,  according  to  this  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  form  a  part  of  the  science  of  legislation. 

§  6  "When  it  is  perceived  that  political  society  and  govern- 
ment are  not  accidental — that  the  wants,  capacities,  and  feelings 
of  man  create  certain  conditions,  with  which  political  institutions 
must  comply,  and  which  circumscribe  the  free  choice  of  the 
legislator  by  fixed  limits,  and  that  these  conditions  are  common 
to  the  entire  human  race,  it  must  be  admitted  that  politics  con- 
tain an  element  which  is  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment.  A 
large  number  of  political  philosophers,  however,  have  not  stopped 
here :  they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  saying  that  there  is  a 
science  of  politics  which  furnishes  theoretical  principles,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  art  of  politics  to  show  how  those  principles  are 
to  be  applied  in  practice ;  but  they  have  laid  it  down  that  there 
is  a  universal  law  of  nature,  to  which  the  civil  law  of  every 
state,  and  the  constitution  of  every  government,  ought  to  conform. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  non-existence  of  any  such 
universal  standard  of  legislation,  or  canon  of  positive  law,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  nature  assumes.  (18)  Nevertheless,  in  de- 
nying the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature,  or,  at  least,  in  denying 
the  possibility  of  affixing  any  distinct  meaning  to  the  phrase,  we 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that,  because  there  is 
no  natural  law,  therefore  positive  law  is  independent  of  human 
nature,  and  that  its  standard  is  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the 
legislator.^9) 


(18)  Above,  ch.  xv.  §  3. 

(io)  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Thrasymachus,  in  the  first  book  of  Plato's 
Republic,  that  justice  is  rb  rov  Kpcirrovos  avfitfxpov.  See  i.  12,  p.  338,  with 
Ast's  note,  who  sajrs :  '  Scilicet  sophists,  virtutem  ipsam  pervertentes,  et 
moralem  quam  dicimus,  hominis  naturam  tollentes,  qua  just  a  et  honesta 
censerentur,  non  per  se  (</>v<rct,  natura)  justa  et  honesta  esse  stataebant, 
sed  lege  et  conventione  quadam  (vo/jm  et  0e<re«).'  The  opinion  is  here  cor- 
rectly stated,  though  Mr.  Grote  is  doubtless  right  in  denying  that  it  can 
be  truly  attributed  to  '  the  Sophists'  in  a  mass,  Hist,  cf  Or.  vol.  viii. 
p.  530-3 :  compare  the  remarks  (p.  624)  on  the  same  opinion.  A  similar 
doctrine  was  maintained  by  Carneades :  '  Cameades  ergo,  quoniam  erant 
innrma  quae  a  philosophis  afferebantur,  sumpsit  audaciam  refellendi,  quia 
refelli  posse  intellexit.  Ejus  disputationis  summa  hoc  fuit:  jura  sibi 
homines  pro  utilitate  sanxisse,  scilicet  varia  pro  moribus ;  et  apua  eosdem 
pro  temporibus  s«pe  mutata:  jus  autem  naturale  esse  nullum:  omnes  e^ 
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The  indistinctness  which  pervades  almost  all  the  arguments 
on  the  subject,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to  the  writers  of 
our  own  age,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  indeterminate  sense  of  the 
word  nature.  An  antithesis  is  established  between  that  which 
exists  by  institution,  and  that  which  exists  by  nature ;  and  the 
consequences  of  this  opposition  are  then  deduced,  before  it  is 
made  clear  what  are  the  two  ideas  which  are  thus  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  opposition  is,  that 
nature  is  a  negation  of  law  or  positive  institution,  as  it  is  of  art; 
that  it  is  the  state  which  excludes  human  agency  or  inter- 
ference. C°)     Thus  marriage,  with  its  accessory  rights,  is  an  insti- 


homines,  et  alias  animantes,  ad  utilitates  suae  natura  ducente  ferri;  proinde 
aut  nullam  esse  justitiam,  aut,  si  sit  aHqua,  summam  esse  stultitiani.' — 
Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  i.  16.  Compare  Sitter,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  voL  iii. 
p.  671-3. 

The  arguments  of  Carneades  on  justice  and  injustice  are  recited  at 
length  in  the  speech  of  Philus,  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero  de  Bepublicd; 
in  which,  though  it  is  not  preserved  entire,  the  course  of  the  reasoning  can 
be  followed.  The  same  doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  following  verses  of 
Horace: 

'  Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est. 
Tempore  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 
Nee  natura  potest  josto  secernere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis' — 

Sat.  LS,y.  111-4; 

where  Orelli  says:  'Ex  doctrinft  Sophistanun  Epicurique  nihil  justum 
aut  injustum  est  natura,  sed  legibus  ao  moribus;  contra  naturale  est 
discrimen  inter  bona  et  mala,  et  suopte  instinctu  homo  ducitur  ad  ilia 
appetenda,  haec  fugienda.'  The  same  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  celebrated 
dictum  of  Pindar,  vopos  6  irdvrav  fHao-ikws,  as  interpreted  in  the  curious 
passage  of  Herodotus,  iii.  38  (Praam,  inc.  48.) 

The  opposition  of  nature  and  law  is  laid  down  by  Callicles,  in  the 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  (c.  84-87,  p.  482-4,)  and  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Soph. 
Blench,  c.  12,  §  8)  to  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  early  philoso- 
phers. Compare  JSth.  Nic.  i.  1 :  t&  dc  KaKa  kq\  dl*ma,  ircpl  hv  n  woktrucfj 
<TKOTra.Tcn.,  ro<ravTT)v  fyci  dta<f>opav  Kat  n\6vTjv,  &<tt(  dojecur  vofup  ftovov  what, 
<f>v<rci  dc  pn. 

As  to  tne  doctrine  attributed  to  Hobbes,  that  there  is  no  natural  justice, 
and  that  the  only  standard  of  justice  is  the  will  of  the  ruler,  see  Cuaworth, 
Sy sterna  Intellectuale,  vol.  ii.  p.  598 ;  ed.  Mosheim. 

(ao)  In  the  following  dialogue,  at  the  beginning  of  Dryden's  Indian 
JEmperor,  the  new  world  is  represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  nature, 
without  arts,  and  is  contrasted  on  this  account  with  the  old  world : 

•  Patq.    Corn,  wine,  and  oil  are  wanting  to  this  ground, 
In  which  our  countries  fruitfully  abound ; 
As  if  this  infant  world,  yet  unarray  M, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  Nature's  lap  were  laid  : 
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tution  or  creation  of  positive  law :  and  hence  natural  children 
{filii  naturales)  i.  e.  the  children  of  unmarried  parents,  are 
opposed  to  legitimate  children,  i.  e.  the  children  of  married  parents* 
In  like  manner,  a  natural  lake  or  stream  is  opposed  to  an  arti- 
ficial one,  the  former  existing  without  human  interference,  the 
latter  being  the  work  of  man's  hands.  A  natural  year  is  one 
whose  limits  are  marked  by  astronomical  events ;  a  civil  year  is 
one  whose  limits  are  marked  by  some  event  dependent  on  human 
volition.  In  this  sense,  every  law  or  institution  which  owes  its 
origin  to  man,  is  something  which  does  not  exist  by  nature.  (31) 

If,  however,  by  nature  we  mean  not  a  merely  negative  idea, 
but  the  order  and  system  of  the  universe — the  aggregate  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  physical  and  moral  world  is  governed — then 
human  institutions  and  works  of  all  kinds  must  be  according  to 
nature.?*)     They  must,  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  purposes 


No  useful  arte  have  vet  found  footing  here, 
But  all  untaught  ana  savage  does  appear. 
1  Cort    Wild  and  untaught  are  terms  which  we  alone 
Invent,  for  fashions  differing  from  our  own. 
For  all  their  customs  are  by  Nature  wrought, 
But  we,  by  art,  unteach  what  Nature  taught/ 

(21)  In  a  conference  between  James  I.  and  the  judges,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  king  could  try  causes  in  person,  James  remarked :  '  I 
have  often  heard  the  boast,  that  your  English  law  was  founded  upon 
reason.  If  that  be  so,  why  have  not  I  and  others  reason  as  well  as  you, 
the  judges P'  To  which  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  chief-justice,  answered: 
'  Your  majesty  will  allow  me  to  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  you  are  not 
learned  in  the  laws  of  this  your  realm  of  England,  and  I  crave  leave  to 
remind  your  majesty,  that  causes  which  concern  the  life  or  inheritance,  or 

foods  or  fortunes,  of  your  subjects,  are  not  to  be  decided  by  natural  reason, 
ut  by  the  artificial  reason  and  Judgment  of  law,  which  law  is  an  art  which 
requires  long  study  and  experience  before  that  a  man  can  attain  to  the 
cognizance  of  it.' — Cited  from  Coke's  Reports,  in  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices,  c.  8. 

(22)  '  We  speak  of  art  as  distinguished  from  nature,  but  art  itself  is 
natural  to  man If  we  admit  that  man  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  in  himself  a  principle  of  progression  and  a  desire  of  perfec- 
tion, it  appears  improper  to  say  that  he  nas  quitted  the  state  of  his  nature, 
when  he  nas  begun  to  proceed ;  or  that  he  finds  a  station  for  which  he  was 
not  intended,  while,  lite  other  animals,  he  only  follows  the  disposition, 
and  employs  the  powers,  that  nature  has  given.  The  latest  efforts  of 
human  invention  are  but  a  continuation  of  certain  devices  which  were 
practised  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of  man- 
Kind.' — Ferguson,  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  p.  10,  13. 

'Allowing  distinctly  that  the  right  of  property  is  the  creature  of  posi 
tive  law,  yet  this  law  is  so  early  and  so  imperiously  forced  on  the  attention 
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for  which  they  are  contrived,  be  in  conformity  with  the  natural 
v/  laws  of  phenomena.  '  Naturae  non  imperatur  nisi  parendojf*) 
says  Lord  Bacon,  an  aphorism  applicable  to  every  thing  made  by 
man,  whether  it  be  a  machine,  a  manufacture,  or  a  political  in- 
stitution. Agriculture  is  an  artificial,  not  a  natural  process;  but 
if  the  cultivator  does  not  adapt  his  processes  to  the  laws  of 
nature — if  he  does  not  govern  his  conduct  by  the  climate,  seasons, 
and  nature  of  the  soil,  and  if  he  does  not  observe  the  limits  within 
which  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  confine  his 
operations,  his  labour  and  expense  will  be  in  vain.(*)     Naviga- 


of  mankind,  that,  if  it  cannot  be  called  a  natural  law,  it  must  be  considered 
the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  necessary  of  all  positive  laws.' — 
Sumner,  art.  '  Population/  in  Suppl.  Enc.  Brit.  vol.  vi.  p.  331.  Here 
natural,  in  the  first  place,  means  not  positive — in  the  second  place,  it  means 
agreeable  to  our  nature. 

(23)  Nov.  Org.  i.  aph.  129.  Compare  aph.  3 :  '  Natura  non  nisi  parendo 
vincitur.' 

(24)  '  There  are  three  primary  elements  necessary  to  the  success  of 
agricultural  operations — skilful  husbandry,  a  well-constituted  soil,  and  a 
genial  climate.  The  first  of  these  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
intelligent  man,  and  depends  on  the  application  of  his  own  skill  and  in- 
dustry ;  the  constitution  of  the  Boil  is  m  general  well  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  functions  it  has  to  perform ;  and  where  it  is  defective,  its  composi- 
tion may  be  corrected  and  its  productive  powers  increased ;  but  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  climate  appear  to  be  beyond  man's  control ;  he  is 
comparatively  powerless  to  mitigate  its  rigour,  or  to  add  to  its  generous 
influence.  It  is  man's  master,  exacting  submission — not  his  servant,  obeying: 
his  behests.  Of  what  avail,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  subject  P  That  we  may  bend  to  the  power  we  cannot  control,  and 
team  to  adapt  our  culture  to  the  capabilities  qf  the  climate :  indeed,  climate 
is  the  ruling  principle  of  agriculture — the  law  which  governs  the  pro- 
ductions of  different  countries;  and  he  who  yields  the  most  enlightened 
obedience  obtains  the  largest  reward.' — Whitley,  '  On  the  Climate  of  the 
British  Islands  in  its  Effect  on  Cultivation,'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  1. 

'  Quiconque  agit  en  aepit  des  lois  de  la  nature  n'eprouve  que  dlsastres. 
Les  homines  sages  en  tirent,  au  contraire,  de  puissans  secours  quand  ils 
apprennent  a  les  connaitre  et  a  s'en  servir.  Un  architecte  qui  construirait 
see  voutes  sans  consulter  les  lois  de  l'equilibre,  verrait  son  Edifice  s'&rouler. 
I/homme  qui  mettrait  de  la  cire  au  feu  afin  de  la  durcir,  n'en  retirerait 
que  confusion.  Combattre  les  forces  de  la  nature,  c'est  les  employer 
contre  soi.  Or  nous  avons  eu  lieu  de  nous  convaincre  que  l'existence  du 
corps  social  est  soumise  a  des  lois  non  moins  positives,  non  moins  imp£- 
rieuses,  que  celles  qui  president  a  l'existence  du  corps  humain ;  a  des  lois 
qui  resultent  de  la  nature  des  socie'tes;  que  l'homme  n'a  point  Itablies,  et 
qu'il  n'a  pas  le  pouvoir  d'abroger.  Nous  pouvons  employer  en  notre 
favour  la  puissance  de  ces  lois ;  quand  nous  les  meconnaissons,  au  lieu  des 
services  que  nous  en  pouvions  attendre,  nous  n'avons  que  des  malheurs  a 
recueillir.  — Say,  Cours  d'Econ.  Polit.  torn.  i.  p.  33-4. 
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tion  is  an  artificial,  not  a  natural  process ;  but  if  a  ship  is  not  so 
constructed  that  it  will  float  and  cut  the  waters,  and  so  managed 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  winds  and  other  physical  powers 
which  can  be  used  for  impelling  it,  the  navigator  will  effect 
nothing.  In  like  manner,  political  laws  and  institutions,  though 
they  do  not  exist  by  nature,  though  they  are  contrived  and 
established  by  man,  must,  if  they  are  to  attain  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  designed,  be  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of 
society — those  leges  legum,  which  consist  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  Government  is  an  art, 
exercised  in  conformity  with  human  nature :  it  must,  in  order 
even  that  a  political  society  should  exist,  observe  the  conditions 
of  human  nature ;  and  in  proportion  as  those  conditions  are  skil- 
fully observed,  and  the  end  of  the  art  (viz.  the  well-being  of  the 
community)  is  kept  steadily  in  view,  it  will  be  more  perfect  in 
its  structure.  (*) 


(25)  With  respect  to  the  natural  laws  of  society,  which  determine  the 
construction  of  civil  laws,  as  the  physical  laws  determine  works  of  art,  see 
Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  11-3 ;  Stewart,  Elements  of  the  Phil,  of  the  Human  Mind, 
vol.  i.  c.  4 ;  Say,  Cours  oVEconomie  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  2-6 ;  Storch,  Cours 
<£  Economic  Politique,  torn.  i.  p.  13-4.  '  II  n'y  a  point  d'arbitraire  dans  la 
nature ;  tout  est  sounds  h,  des  lois  invariables,  lee  phenomenes  de  l'ordre 
moral  comme  ceux  du  monde  physique.  II  y  a,  done,  necessairement  un 
ordre  natural  pour  rarrangement  et  1'etude  des  faits  qui  sont  du  domaine 
de  la  legislation,  comme  pour  les  faits  qui  appartiennent  a  l'histoire 
naturelle.' — Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  torn.  i.  p.  26 ;  also,  Aug.  Comte, 
Cours  de  Phil.  Pos. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  following  passages  of  his  Memoir  of  Adam  Smith, 
clearly  illustrates  this  acceptation  of  the  word  nature :  '  The  advantages 
which  modern  policy  possesses  over  the  ancient  arise  principally  from  its 
conformity,  in  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  political  economy,  to 
an  order  of  things  recommended  by  nature* — p.  86 ;  ed.  4to,  1811.  '  I 
shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  in  general  terms,  that  the  great  and 
leading  object  of  his  (Adam  Smith's)  speculations  is  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
vision made  by  nature  in  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  man's  external  situation,  for  a  gradual  and  progressive 
augmentation  in  the  means  of  national  wealth ;  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  for  advancing  a  people  to  greatness,  is  to  maii^m 
that  order  of  things  which  nature  has  pointed  out/-— p.  88. 

Similar  expressions  occur  in  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p.  250,  he  says :  '  In  order  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  science  of  politics,  the  first  step  ought  to  be,  to  ascer- 
tain that  form  of  society  which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  nature  and  to 
C'ee.'  Again,  the  first  supposition  of  the  economical,  as  distinguished 
the  Utopian  system,  is,  that '  the  social  order  is,  in  tne  most  essential 
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Nature,  therefore,  considered  as  the  general  expression  for 
the  laws  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
political  institution.  Indeed,  every  political  institution  must,  in 
order  to  perform  its  functions  adequately,  comply  with  the  laws 
of  human  nature.  In  this  sense,  we  must  understand  the  saying 
of  Socrates,  who  denounced  the  separation  of  nature  from 
utility.(*)  Every  creation  of  man  must,  in  order  to  be  useful, 
conform  with  the  conditions  of  humanity.  But,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  principles  which  determine  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  institutions,  and  which  serve  as  the  standard  by  which 
they  are  tried,  are  not  universal  and  immutable.  (*)     In  this 


respects,  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  contrivance.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  260. 

The  following  passage  of  M.  Guizot  contains  a  similar  use  of  the  word 
in  question:  '  tfon  settlement  le  gouvernement  est  neoeasaire,  mais  il  se 
forme  tout  naturellement.  Je  ne  puis  m'arrdter  longtemps  a  expliquer 
comment  le  gouvernement  nait  et  s'ltablit  dans  la  socie*te*  en  general. 
Je  me  bornerai  a.  dire  que,  lorsque  les  choses  suivent  lews  lots  naturelles, 
quand  la  force  ne  s'en  mfile  pas,  le  pouvoir  va  aux  plus  capables,  aux 
meilleurs,  a  ceui  qui  meneront  la  societe*  a  son  but.  £ragit~il  d'une  expe- 
dition de  guerre  P  ce  sont  les  plus  braves  qui  prennent  le  pouvoir.  L'asao- 
ciation  a-t-elle  pour  objet  une  recherche,  une  entreprisesavanteP  le  plus 
habile  sera  le  maitre.  *En  tout,  dans  le  monde,  livre  a  son  court  natureZ, 
l'inegalite*  naturelle  des  homines  se  diploic  librement,  et  chacun  prend  la 

Iriace  qu'il  est  capable  d'occuper.' — Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe, 
econ  5. 

Phrases  of  this  sort  ought  properly  to  be  restricted  to  the  sense  of 
nature,  which  expresses  the  aggregate  conditions  of  human  existence. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  (as  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  instances 
quoted)  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  set  of  conditions, 
selected  by  the  writer  himself,  to  which  he  affixes  the  imposing  title  of 
'  nature.'  Thus,  Aristotle  defines  three  forms  of  government,  which  he 
considers '  right*  (£p4oQ>  and  three  others  which  he  regards  as  deprava- 
tions of  these.  The  latter,  he  lays  it  down,  are  '  contrary  to  nature* 
(irapa  <fn><ru>) :  Pol.  iii.  17,  cf.  7.  A  bad  form  of  government  is,  however, 
just  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  as  a  good  form 
of  government,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  hurricane,  which  devastates  a 
country,  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature  as  fine 
weather,  which  brings  plenty. 

(26)  Jus  igitur  datum  est  omnibus;  recteque  Socrates  exsecrari  eum 
soleoat,  qui  nrimus  utilitatem  a  naturft  sejunxisset.  Id  enim  querebatur 
caput  esse  exitiorum  omnium. — Cio.  de  Leg.  i.  12 ;  compare  De  Off.  iii.  3. 

(27)  See  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  10.  The  following  passages  respecting 
the  non-existence  of  universal  principles  of  natural  justice  occur  in  the 
speech  of  Philus,  in  the  third  book  of  Cic.  de  Eepublica :  '  Jus  enim  de  quo 
auarimus,  civile  est  aliquod,  naturale  nullum :  nam  si  esset,  ut  oalida  et 
mgida,  et  amara  et  dulcia,  sic  essent  justa  et  injusta  eadem  omnibus.' 
— hi.  8.     '  At  nee  inconstantiam  virtus  recipit,   nee  varietatem  natura 
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respect  they  differ  from  physical  laws.  Yet  they  admit  of  a 
scientific  treatment,  and  an  art  may  be  founded  on  the  science 
thus  constructed. 

§  7  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dictum,  that  '  human7 
nature  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same/  and  have  shown  in 
what  sense  this  dictum  is  to  be  understood.  (*)  So  far  as  the 
identity  of  human  nature  imposes  identical  conditions  upon  the 
practical  problem  of  the  legislator,  we  may  expect  to  find  that 
the  solutions  will  be  substantially  identical.  Hence  are  to  be 
explained  the  close  resemblances  in  the  political  institutions  of  ^ 
remote  countries,  fbrmedVithout  mutual  concert/and  not  derived 
from  any  common  model.  (")  In  like  manner  we  may  explain 
the  resemblance  of  wearing  apparel,  tools,  arms,  the  products  of 
the  spindle  and  the  loom,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances,  in 
numerous  and  unconnected  nations.  Having  similar  wants,  Ani\ 
being  subjected  to  similar  laws  of  nature,  they  have  devised  similar  - 
expedients.  (")  If  we  were  to  take  any  work  of  human  in- 
genuity, for  example,  a  ship,  we  might  parody  the  famous  passage 
of  Cicero,  on  the  universality  of  law,^1)  and  say  that  there  is  one 
universal  and  invariable  form  of  ship — that  it  floats  on  all  waters 


patitur ;  legesque  poena,  non  justitia  nostra,  comprobantur.  Nihil  habet 
lgitur  naturale  ejus ;  ex  quo  illud  efficitur,  ne  justos  quidem  esse  natura.' — 
lb.  c.  II.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  are  the  opinions,  not  of  Cicero 
himself,  but  of  Cameades,  and  are  introduced  only  to  be  controverted. 

(28)  Above,  ch.  xv.  §  4. 

(29)  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  divides  law  into  "touts  and  icourfs,  the 
former  of  which  is  the  jus  civile,  the  law  peculiar  to  each  state.  The  latter 
he  defines  thus :  tcoivbv  b*  r6»  tardi  <fn><rtv'  tori  yhp.  t  pavrcvovrai  rt  rrdvrcs, 
<fwa-€i  Kotv6v  duccuov  Ka\  Sfoutop,  k&*  fU)btyda  Koiwvla  irpbs  aXXrjkavs  $  fujbi 
ovvOim.— i.  13,  §  2. 

(30)  '  It  is  observable  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their  bodies.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom 
did  our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomination.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  caprice  or  fancy  should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general  and  prevailing  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other/ — Life  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake;  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  347. 

(31)  '  Est  quidem  vera  lex  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens,  diffusa  in 
omnes,  constans,  sempiterna.  .  .  .  Huic  legi  neo  abrogari  fas  est,  neque 
derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.  Nee  vero  aut 
per  senatum  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumus,  neque  est  quserendus 
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— that  it  is  impelled  by  every  wind — that  it  is  guided  by  the 
same  steerage — that  its  boats  are  urged  by  the  same  oars — that 
there  is  not  one  ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  in  the 
Atlantic — that  there  was  not  one  ship  in  the  sixteenth,  another  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  but  that  there  is  one  invariable  and  all- 
pervading  ship,  whose  form  has  been  predetermined  by  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Descriptions  of  this  sort,  however,  exaggerate 
the  uniformity  of  the  works  of  man,  as  well  in  government  as  in 
^  arts.  The  laws  of  human  nature  are  immutable;  but  the  opera- 
tions of  man  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The  conditions 
by  which  each  problem  is  narrowed  may  serve  to  furnish  a  general 
type ;  but  this  type  is  reproduced  under  different  forms :  in  its 
various  manifestations,  it  is  '  another  and  the  same/  In  order 
to  represent  political  institutions  as  identical,  it  is  necessary  to 
confound  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with  its  solution ;  it  is 
necessary  to  assume,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  identical  with 
the  products  of  human  contrivance  which  are  formed  in  subjec- 
tion to  those  laws.(B)  Politics,  when  properly  understood,  may, 
like  other  subjects  whose  matter  is  variable,  receive  a  scientific 
treatment ;  but  no  benefit  will  arise  from  claiming  for  its  theorems 
a  universality  which  they  do  not  possess,  by  means  of  a  confu- 
sion which  can  only  lead  to  error. 

explanator  ant  interpres  ejus  alius,  nee  exit  alia  lex  Bomae,  alia  Athenis, 
alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et  omni  tempore  una  lex,  et 
sempitema  et  immutabilis,continebit,  unusque  exit  communis  quasi  magister 
et  imperator  omnium  Deus.' — De  Rep.  iii.  22 ;  compare  De  Leg.  ii.  4. 

(32)  '  Erat  enim  ratio  profecta  a  rerum  natura,  et  ad  recte  faciendum 
impellens,  et  a  delicto  avocans ;  qu»  non  turn  denicpe  incipit  lex  ease,  cum 
senpta  est,  sed  turn  cum  orta  est.  Orta  autem  est  simul  cum  mente  diving/ 
— Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  4.  In  this  passage,  the  confusion  between  a  political  law, 
the  creation  of  man — and  the  natural  or  divine  laws,  which  are  the  oondi- 
>  tions  subject  to  which  he  acts,  is  very  manifest.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  following  passage  of  Montesquieu :  '  Les  &tres  par- 
ticuliers  intelligent*  peuvent  avoir  des  lois  qu'ils  ont  faites ;  mais  ils  en 
ont  aussi  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  faites.  Avant  qu'il  y  eut  des  fitres  intelligents,  ils 
^toient possibles;  ils  avoient,  done,  des  rapports  possibles,  et  par  consequent 
des  lois  possibles.  Avant  qu'il  v  eut  des  lois  faites,  il  y  avoit  des  rapports 
de  justice  possibles.  Dire  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  juste  ni  d'injuste  que  ce 
qu'ordonnent  ou  deTendent  les  lois  positives,  e'est  dire  qu'avant  qu'on  eut 
trace'  le  cercle,  tons  les  rayons  n'eroient  pas  egaux.  H  Taut,  done,  avouer 
des  rapports  d'equitl  anterieurs  a  la  loi  positive  qui  les  ItabhV — Esprit 
dee  Lou,  i.  c.  1. 
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Chaptbb  XIX. 

ON  THE  ART  OP  POLITICS,  AND  THE  FORMATION 
OF  POLITICAL  PRECEPTS. 

§  1  T1TTE  have,  in  two  preceding  chapters,  considered  the 
"  *  nature  of  political  theory,  and  have  inquired  how  far 
politics  can  be  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  science.^)  We 
shall  next  approach  one  step  nearer  to  practice,  and  treat  of 
politics  regarded  as  an  art.  For  this  purpose  we  must  premise 
some  general  remarks,  on  the  relation  of  art  to  science  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  action  on  the  other. 

In  the  original  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  arts  were 
merely  the  useful  arts — those  mechanical  contrivances  by  which 
man  operates  upon  external  nature,  and  converts  her  powers 
and  objects  to  his  use.  In  this  sense,  the  ancient  poets  say 
that  all  arts  were  given  to  mankind  by  Prometheus,  who  was 
considered  as  the  universal  civilizer,  as  the  inventor  of  clothing, 
houses,:  ships,  metallurgy,  and  other  like  appliances. (*)  In  the 
arts  of  this  class,  there  is  something  made  or  manufactured; 
there  is  a  certain  physical  or  material  product,  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  exchange,  of  sale  and  purchase.  The  artizan, 
in  fact,  creates  nothing  new,  but  he  gives  a  new  form,  colour, 
size,  or  consistency  to  existing  objects,  and  fashions  them  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  by  a  proper  employment  of  their  natural 
properties;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
he  converts  the  powers  of  nature  to  his  use.  These  are  the 
operations  of  labour  to  which  political  economists  have  usually 
appropriated    the   name    of  productive,    apparently   upon   the 


(i)  Ch.  xv.  and  xviii. 

J 2)  See  iEsch.  Prom.  469,  477,  606.  The  word  rixw  is  applied  to  the 
b  of  a  shipwright,  Iliad  iii.  61 ;  of  a  worker  in  metal,  in  Odyss.  iii. 
433 ;  to  the  steering  of  a  vessel,  ib.  v.  270.  The  word  nxm  is  connected 
with  rcvx«*  to  make,  to  form — and  with  rfci-a,  to  beget,  to  bring 
forth. 
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ground,  that  they  result  in  producing  something  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  producer — which  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  exchange,  independently  of  the  producer's  presence.  (") 

By  an  obvious  extension  of  the  word  art,  it  was  afterwards 

/  applied  to  the  processes  in  which  the  product  was  purely  in- 

|   tellectual,  or   in   which  its    intellectual  predominated  greatly 

over  its  material  character.      Such  are  the  works  of  sculpture 

and  painting;  of   music  and  poetry;  of  grammar,  logic,  and 

;   rhetoric.     The  object  of  these  is  to  amuse,  delight,  or  instruct, 

;  not  to  satisfy  any  bodily  want.     Moreover,  they  furnish  a  oer- 

1  tain  product,   though  not  in  strictness  a  material  product :    a 

picture,  a  statue,  a  poem,  an  oration,  are  products  of  the  skill 

which  the  practitioner  of  the  proper  art  possesses. 

The  word  art  is  further  applied  to  processes  in  which 
there  is  no  product,  either  physical  or  intellectual,  but  there  is 
a  series  of  connected  acts,  a  course  of  conduct  directed  to  a 
common  end.  Such  are  the  occupations  of  those  persons, 
whose  industry  is  not  of  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or 
agricultural  kind.  Domestic  servants,  retail-dealers,  carriers, 
merchants,  bankers,  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  officers  of  the 
government,  sailors,  soldiers,  belong  to  this  comprehensive  class. 

The  first  of  these  classes  corresponds  generally  with  the  useful 
arts ;  the  second  comprehends  the  fine  arts.     The  useful  arts  are 

(3)  See  Mill's  Essays,  p.  76.  '  Productive  labour*  is  generally  restricted 
to  that  sort  of  labour  which  makes  something  saleable,  independently  of 
the  presence  of  the  producer  himself,  such  as  the  work  of  a  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, spinner,  weaver,  smith.  When  the  labour  consists  merely  in  ren- 
dering a  certain  service — in  doing  something  which  has  not  in  itself  a 
saleable  value,  the  labour  is  generally  called  unproductive.  Such  would 
be  the  labour  of  a  carrier,  sailor,  policeman,  domestic  servant,  actor,  phy- 
sician, advocate.  A  farmer  or  gardener  makes  nothing  at  the  moment, 
but  he  sets  in  motion  natural  influences,  which  lead  ultimately  to  a  saleable 
product.  It  would  be  most  convenient  to  extend  the  term  '  productive' 
to  all  sorts  of  labour  which  produoe  something  possessed  of  exchangeable 
value — which  are  remunerated  by  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  wages, 
salary,  fees,  Ac.,  determined  by  free  competition.  According  to  this 
acceptation  of  the  word,  the  labour  of  a  carrier  or  an  actor  would  be  pro- 
ductive, as  well  as  the  labour  of  a  spinner  or  weaver ;  whereas  the  labour 
of  a  man  working  at  a  treadmill,  or  the  labour  of  an  artist  or  an  author, 
who  is  unremunerated  for  his  works,  would  be  unproductive.  In  the 
case  of  slave-labour,  the  slave  must  be  considered  as  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  master,  like  a  horse  or  ox ;  and  if  the  labour  of  the  slave  produces 
something  which  has  an  exchangeable  value  for  the  master,  it  is  productive. 
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those  which  seek  merely  to  make  a  material  product  for  the 
physical  wants  of  mankind.  The  fine  arts  are  those  which 
produce  something  to  gratify  the  taste  or  the  imagination. 
Those  arts  which  are  merely  intellectual  instruments,  as  arith- 
metic or  logic,  or  which  render  a  service  without  creating  a 
physical  product,  as  trade  or  medicine,  fall  under  the  head 
neither  of  the  useful  nor  of  the  fine  arts.(4)  There  is,  however, 
no  valid  reason  for  restricting  the  idea  of  art  to  those  operations, 
physical  or  mental,  in  which  something  is  produced — in  which 
there  is  a  piece  of  workmanship,  as  a  clock — or  an  intellectual 
creation,  as  a  poem.(')  There  may  be  an  art  of  action,  as  well 
as  of  production.     A  course  of  conduct,  not  less  than  a  mechani- 

t  (4)  The  distinction  made  by  the  ancients  into  liberal  and  illiberal  arts, 
(irgFtu  fiavavcoi,  arte*  illiberales,  sordida,)  does  not  correspond  with  the 
distinction  into  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  liberal  arte  were  those  arts  which  a  freeman  could  exercise  without 
dishonour.  The  illiberal  arts  were  those  arts  which  dishonoured  a  free- 
man, and  which  were  properly  exercised  by  slaves.  The  ancients  considered 
every  lucrative  profession  as  unworthy  of  a  citizen.  All  mercenary  arts 
(not  being  fine  arts)  were  illiberal.  '  Trade  on  a  small  scale  (says  Cicero) 
is  sordid  ;  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  if  the  trader  gives  freely  to  others, 
it  is  not  deserving  of  much  censure  (non  est  admodum  vituperanda).  Me- 
dicine, architecture,  and  instruction  in  honourable  pursuits,  are  fitted  for 
freemen  of  inferior  rank.  Of  all  the  gainful  occupations,  agriculture  is 
the  most  worthy  of  a  freeman.' — De  Off  A.  42. 

The  arts  are  divided  into  fMvawroi  and  fkcuOipioi;  the  smith's  and  car- 

Emter's  trades  belong  to  the  former — sculpture,  painting,  andmedicine  to  the 
tter,  according  to  Menander,  De  JSncom.  iii.  1 ;  Bhet.  Greec.  vol.  ix.  p.  196, 
ed.  Walz.  Compare  Aristot.  Bhet.  i.  5,  §  7 ;  i.  9,  §  27.  Alcibiades  considered 
the  lyre  as  an  instrument  fit  for  a  freeman,  but  not  the  pipe :  '  Plutarch, 
Alctb.  2 ;  Gellius,  xv.  17.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  royal  fiapavaia  of  Deme- 
trius, who  amused  himself  with  making  gigantic  ships  and  instruments  of 
war,  Demetr.  20. 

Dionys.  (Ant.  Borne,  ii.  28)  says  that  the  -Romans  left  all  trades  to 
slaves  and  aliens,  and  restricted  free  citizens  to  agriculture  and  war.  Com- 
pare ix.  25 :  '  Queestus  omnia  patribus  indecorus  visus,'  Livy,  xxi.  63. 
See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  Hut.  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  687,  Bmj.  tr.  ed.  3. 
Pliny  (2VL  J9T.  xiv.  1)  complains  that  the  liberal  arts  were,  m  his  time, 
abandoned  by  freemen,  and  cultivated  by  slaves. 

(5)  According  to  Aristot.  (JBtk.  Nic.  vi.  4),  the  essence  of  art  is,  that  it 
makes  or  produces  something ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  merely  with  action. 
Cicero  says  of  Zeno :  '  Censet  enim  artis  maxime  proprium  esse,  creare  et 
gignere.*— De  N.  D.  ii.  22. 

Dr.  Whewell  likewise  seems  to  give  a  similar  limitation  to  the  idea  of 
art :  '  The  object  of  science  (he  says)  is  knowledge ;  the  objects  of  art  are 
works.  The  latter  is  satisfied  with  producing  its  material  results :  to  the 
former,  the  operations  of  matter,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  interest- 
ing only  so  far  as  they  can  be  embraced  by  intelligible  principles.' — Phil, 
(find.  Set.  b.  xi.  c.  8,'§  2. 
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cal  trade,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  body  of  precepts,  or  even 
of  routine  practice. 

§  2  Now  in  each  of  the  three  species  of  arts  which  have  been 
enumerated — the  handicraft  or  mechanical  arts,  the  esthetical  or 
fine  arts,  and  the  ministerial  or  professional  arts — the  art  itself 
is  exercised  in  a  rude  and  unsystematic  manner,  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to  a  body  of  precepts,  founded  upon 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  proper  subject-matter.  (°)  There 
were  smiths  before  there  was  a  scientific  art  of  metallurgy; 
there  were  ships  and  seamen  before  there  was  a  scientific  art  of 
navigation;  there  were  poets  and  orators  before  there  were 
scientific  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric;  there  were  medical  practi- 
tioners before  there  was  a  scientific  art  of  medicine;  (?)  there 


(6)  On  the  existence  of  empirical  arts,  before  they  receive  a  scientific 
cultivation,  see  WheweU,  Hist,  oflnd.  8ci.  voL  i.  p.  333 ;  Phil,  qflnd.  Sci. 
vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

Celsus  remarks  that,  before  the  existence  of  physicians,  the  healthy 
perceived  that  they  sometimes  became  sick  from  excess  of  food,  and  the 
sick  perceived  that  they  sometimes  recovered  through  abstinence  :  '  Hsec 
similiaque  cum  quotidie  inciderunt,  dihgentes  homines  notasse  quae  pie- 
rumque  melius  responderent ;  deinde  sBgrotantibus  ea  procipere  cospisse. 
Sic  medicinam  ortam,  subinde  aliorum  salute,  aliorum  interitu,  perni- 
ciosa  discernentem  a  salutaribus.  Bepertis  deinde  medicine  remediis, 
homines  de  rationibua  eorum  disserere  coepisse ;  nee  post  rationem,  medi- 
cinam esse  inventam ;  Bed  post  inventam  medicinam,  rationem  esse  quccsi- 
tam.' — Lib.  i.  pr©f.  p.  9. 

Lord  Bacon  has  correctly  rendered  the  sense  of  this  passage,  but  he 
draws  from  it  an  inference  unfavourable  to  the  ancient  philosophy,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  justified :  '  Idque  Celsus  ingenue  ao  pruaenter  fate- 
tur ;  nimirum  experiments  medicina  primo  inventa  fuisse,  ac  postea 
homines  circa  ea  philosophatos  esse,  et  causas  indagasse  et  assignasse ; 
non  ordine  inverso  evenisse,  ut  ex  philosophic  et  causarum  cognitione, 
ipsa  experimenta  inventa  aut  deprompta  essent.' — Nov.  Org.  i.  73. 

QuintUian  argues,  justly,  that  the  name  of  an  art  is  not  to  be  denied 
to  rhetoric,  because  there  were  orators  before  there  were  rhetorical  pre- 
cepts or  teachers :  '  Bind  admonere  satis  est,  omnia,  qua?  ars  consumma- 
verit,  a  natura  initia  duxisse.  Aut  tollatur  medicina,  qua?  ex  observa- 
tione  salubrium  atque  his  contrariorum  reperta  est,  et,  ut  quibusdam  placet, 
tota  constat  experunentis  :  nam  et  vulnus  deligavit  aliquis  anteauam  hiec 
ars  esset ;  et  febrem  quiete  et  abstinentia,  non  guia  rationem  videbat,  sed 
quia  id  valetudo  ipsa  coeperat,  mitigavit.  Nee  rabrica  sit  ars ;  casas  enim 
primi  illi  sine  arte  fecerunt ;  nee  musica :  cantatur  ac  saltatur  per  omnes 
gentes  quoque  modo.'  He  thus  shows  that,  in  each  art,  the  rude  practice 
preceded  the  systematic  method. — ii.  17,  §  7-10. 

(7)  'Quant  a  la  maniere  dont  on  a  pratique*  originairement  la  mldecine, 
il  faut  distinguer,  dans  la  recherche  de  l'antiquite*,  la  mldecine,  consideree 
comme  art,  de  la  m&eoine  qu'on  peut  appeler  naturelle.    Celle-ci  a  6t<6  en 
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were  land-measurers  before  there  was  a  scientific  art  of  geo- 
metiy;  there  were  ware  before  there  was  a  scientific  art  of  stra- 
tegics. An  art,  in  this  state,  having  grown  out  of  the  first 
promptings  of  necessity,  and  been  contrived  to  meet  the  most 
obvious  demands  of  our  physical  and  mental  nature,  is  princi- 
pally dependent  on  the  imitation  of  predecessors  in  the  same 
line.O  It  is  a  mere  blind  unreasoning  routine,  founded  on 
certain  traditionary  empirical  maxims,  and  on  the  mechanical 
copying,  by  learners,  of  the  established  processes  in  the  handi- 
craft or  profession. 

An  art  which  is  in  this  original  and  instinctive  state  may 
nevertheless  attain  to  considerable  perfection,  if  its  works  are 
addressed  mainly  to  the  taste.    Esthetic  philosophy  has  succeeded 


usage  long-temps  avant  qu'il  y  eut  des  m6decins  de  profession.  Chacon, 
dans  les  commencements,  se  mela  de  pratiquer  la  m6decine.  Celui  qui  avait 
fait  quelque  experience  snr  lui-meme,  ou  but  les  antres,  la  communiquait 
a  ses  amis  on  a  ses  voisins,  lorsqu'ils  paraissaient  attaques  des  memes 
accidents.  Ces  experiences  raisonnees  anront  forme*  insensiblement  one 
sorte  de  systeme  de  meMecine  naturelle.  Les  peres  avaient  soin  d'enseigner 
a  lours  enfants  ce  qn'ils  pouvaient  en  savour.' — Goguet,  Origine  des  Lois, 
dee  Arts,  et  des  Sciences,  torn.  i.  p.  213.  '  La  chirurgie  ne  oonsistait  que 
dans  une  pratique  aveugle  et  grossiere,  telle  que  pouvait  lepermettre  l'etat 
d'ignorance  oil  £taient  les  arts  et  les  sciences  dans  ces  siecles  recules.  Les 
premiers  operateurs  n'avaient  pour  guide  qu'une  simple  routine,  sans  prin- 
cipes,  sans  connaissances,  et  destitute  des  lumieres  que  peut  seule  donner 
une  theorie  savante  et  raisonn£e.'  In  a  note  he  adds :  '  On  peut  bien  com- 
parer ces  premiers  chirurgiens  a  ces  gens  connus  dans  certaines  provinces 
sous  les  nom  de  renoueurs  ou  bailleurs,  qui  font  profession  de  remettre  les 
membres  demis  ou  rompus,'  p.  217.  Similar  unskilled  practitioners  are  in 
England  called  bone-setters.  Speaking  of  the  obstetric  art,  he  says :  '  Hy  a 
bien  de  Tapparence  que  les  femmes  auront  6te*  les  premieres  qui  se 
seront  mele*  ae  soulager  leurs  semhiables  dans  ces  moments  critiques.  Les 
meres  ont  du  rendre  ce  service  a  leurs  fiUes.  L' experience  les  mettait  en 
6tat  de  leur  procurer  du  secours  dans  les  accidents  qui  s'opposaient  a  une 
prompte  delivrance.  Les  reflexions  qu'on  fit  depuis,  sur  les  divers  accidens 
auxquels  on  reconnut  que  les  femmes  en  travail  se  trouvaient  exposles, 
firent  sentir  la  necessity  de  r&Luire  en  m&hode  une  pratique  dont  les  con- 
sequences etaient  si  importantes.' — lb.  p.  218. 

(8)  '  Per  varios  usus  artem  experientia  fecit, 

Exemplo  monstrante  viam.'         Manil.  Astron.  i.  61-2. 

As  to  arts  being  originally  suggested  by  the  pressure  of  necessity,  com- 
pare the  well-known  hues  of  Virgil : 

'  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primusque  j>er  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  oorda, 
Neo  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  membra  veternc* 

Qeorg.  i.  121-4. 
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in  analyzing  the  conditions  of  poetical  and  artistic  excellence ; 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  lay  down  precepts  which  teach  a 
modern  poet  or  sculptor  how  to  surpass,  or  even  to  equal,  the 
unsystematic  productions  of  Homer,  JEschylus,  or  Phidias.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  useful  arts,  which  deal  with  the  powers  of 
external  nature,  can  never  reach  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
in  many  cases  cannot  even  emerge  from  a  rude  and  feeble  pro- 
cess of  handicraft,  until  their  methods  have  been  investigated  by 
the  theorist,  and  a  body  of  systematic  rules  been  formed  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  Without  the  aid  of  science,  the  arts  of  metal- 
lurgy* engineering,  navigation,  mining,  or  medicine,  could  never 
have  made  much  progress,  and  certainly  could  never  have 
received  the  extension  which,  under  the  influence  of  scientific 
methods,  they  have  actually  reached.  It  has  been  said,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  process  which  one  person  can  execute  more 
successfully  than  another,  there  a  scientific  art  may  exist.  (•)  The 
truth  of  this  dictum  cannot  be  disputed;  but  there  are  some 
subjects  in  which  a  scientific  art  renders  greater  practical  assist- 
ance than  in  others;  and  in  which  success  is  less  dependent  on 
maxims  derived  from  analytic  reasoning.  The  comparative 
utility  of  preceptive  arts,  in  different  departments  of  produc- 
tion and  action,  is,  however,  a  subject  of  too  great  extent  to  be 
here  examined. 

Every  art,  therefore,  considered  as  a  set  of  practical  opera- 
tions directed  to  a  given  end,  is  prior  to  the  corresponding 
science.  (10)      But  an  art,  considered  as  a  coherent  system  of 


(9)  «  All  men,'  Bays  Aristotle, '  are  practically,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
logicians  and  rhetoricians  5  and  as  some  succeed  by  chance,  and  others 
through  habit,  it  is  possible  to  investigate  the  cause  of  their  success,  which 
is  now  universally  admitted  (he  adds)  to  be  the  business  of  a  scientific  art' — 
Rhet.  i.  1,  §  1,  2. 

*  Sed  nee  ilia  omittenda  sunt,  qu4  in  re  alius  se  inartificialiter,  alius 
artificialiter  gerat,  in  eft  esse  artem :  et  in  eo,  quod  qui  didicerit,  melius 
faciat,  quam  qui  non  didicerit,  esse  artem.'— Quintil.  ii.  17,  §  42. 

(to)  It  is  to  this  acceptation  of  the  word  art  that  the  following  remarks 
of  Dr.  Whewell  are  applicable :  '  The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the 
principles  which  art  involves,  science  alone  evolves.  The  truths  on  which 
the  success  of  art  depends  lurk,  in  the  artist's  mind,  in  an  undeveloped 
state,  guiding  his  hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  balancing  his  judgment, 
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written  precepts,  and  not  as  a  set  of  practical  examples,  is 
necessarily  posterior  to  the  corresponding  science.  (")  A  technical 
method,  or  body  of  precepts,  cannot  be  formed  without  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  a  theory  or  science,  more  or  less  sound  and 


but  not  appearing  in  the  form  of  enunciated  propositions.' — lb.  b.  xi. 
c.  8,  §  6. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  in  his  8th  note  to  Mason's  translation  of  Du- 


accompanies,  and  directs  it,  is  never  wholly  wanting  to  a  sedulous  practice ; 
but  this  goes  but  a  little  way  with  the  painter  himself,  and  is  utterly  inex- 
plicable to  others.  To  become  a  great  proficient,  an  artist  ought  to  see 
clearly  enough  to  enable  him  to  point  out  to  others  the  principle  on  which 
he  works ;  otherwise  he  will  be  confined,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  will  be 
uncertain.'  But  when  the  grounds  of  a  practice  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
practitioner,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  possession  of  any  theory  of  his  art  P 
Uniformity  of  practice  merely  proves  that  there  is  a  theory  of  the  art — not 
that  it  is  known  to  those  who  empirically  practise  it. 

Technical  terms — termes  d'art — are  equivalent  to  scientific  terms.  In 
general,  they  are  borrowed  by  science  from  the  antecedent  art,  as  it  exists 
in  a  rude,  unsystematic  state.  Hence  we  may  see  that  the  art,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  is  prior  to  the  science. — See  above,  vol.  L  p.  77,  n.  1. 

(n)  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  word  art  is  understood  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  by  the  ancient  philosophers  generally.  Plato  opposes 
riyfyti  to  rpit^  or  ipirtipia  ;  he  makes  arixyvs  equivalent  to  a\6ya>s — that  is 
to  say,  he  restricts  the  idea  of  art  to  scientific  art — to  a  practice  guided 
by  precepts  which  have  their  proper  rationale  and  theory ;  and  he  opposes 
art  to  a  mere  knack,  or  empirical  routine. — Ph&dms,  c.  95 ;  Gorqias,  c.  121 ; 
and  compare  Grote,  Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  viii.  p.  601,  where  the  Platonic  doc- 
trines on  this  subject  are  fully  illustrated.  The  same  view  is  taken  by 
Aristotle,  and  expounded  with  great  precision  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Metaphysics.  He  distinguishes  between  mere  experience  (or  blind  prac- 
tical alalD  and  art.  Experience  is  of  singulars ;  whereas  art  is  general. 
A  man  or  mere  experience  or  routine  does  not  know  the  reason  of  his 
operations — the  man  of  art  does.  So,  in  Poet.  o.  i.,  he  distinguishes  imita- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  mere  habit,  from  that  which  is  the  result  of  art. 

In  the  following  passage,  Cicero,  by  art,  understands  a  scientific 
method  of  practice,  formed  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  empirical  art :  '  Nihil 
est  quod  ad  artem  redigi  possit,  nisi  ille  prius,  qui  ula  tenet,  quorum 
artem  instituere  vult,  habeat  illam  scientiam,  ut  ex  iis  rebus  quarum  ars 
nondum  sit  artem  efficere  possit.' — De  Or  at.  i.  41 :  and  compare  the  de- 
velopment of  this  dictum  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  two  definitions  of  art  in  Quintilian,  ii.  17,  §  41— the  former  that  of 
Cleanthes,  the  latter  the  received  definition— likewise  assume  that  an  art 
is  a  systematic  body  of  rules :  '  Ars  est  potestas  via,  id  est,  ordine  efficiens' 
[which  may  be  thus  re-translated,  larw  r\  rimi  owoju*  peQoby  ivcoyovvct]. 
'  Ars  constat  ex  proceptionibus  oonsentientibus  et  coexeroitatis  ad  finem 
vita?  utilem.'  Speaking  of  rhetoric,  Quintilian  says :  •  Quidam  earn  neque 
vim,  neque  scientiam,  neque  artem  putaverunt ;  sed  Critolaus  usum  dicendi, 
'nam hoc  roify  significat.' '— ii.  15,  §  23.  Here,  again,  art  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  scientific  art. 

Science,  art,  and  empiricism,  are  defined  by  Sopater,  On  Hermogenes. 
ap.  Bhet.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  3-5,  ed.  Walz,  as  follows  : — 

L  2 
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complete,  to  serve  as  its  support.  There  cannot  be  a  body  of 
rules  without  a  rationale,  and  this  rationale  constitutes  the 
science.  There  were  poets  before  there  were  rules  of  poetical 
composition;  but  before  Aristotle,  or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or 
Pope,  could  write  their  arts  of  poetry  and  criticism,  they  had 
considered  the  reasons  on  which  their  precepts  rested — they  had 
conceived  in  their  own  minds  a  theory  of  the  art.  In  like 
manner,  there  were  navigators  before  there  was  an  art  of  naviga- 
tion; but  before  the  art  of  navigation  could  teach  the  methods  of 
finding  the  ship's  place  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
science  of  astronomy  must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world. 

Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  any  process  of  operations, — 
whether  mechanical  or  intellectual,  whether  useful,  or  merely 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  whether  of  production  or  of  action, — 
directed  to  a  common  end,  it  passes  through  three  stages: — 
1,  of  blind  empirical  practice ;  2,  of  scientific  analysis ;  3,  of 
a  matured  art,  or  system  of  technical  precepts. 

All  genuine  science  has  ultimately  its  utility  in  practice,  not 
less  than  art ;  but  it  has  no  immediate  view  to  practice,  (u)  and  it 
may  be  cultivated  by  persons  devoid  of  practical  experience  in 
/  the  subject.     The  science  of  war,  of  rhetoric,  of  poetry,  of 

jurisprudence,  may  be  advanced  by  persons  who  belong  to  no 
military  profession — who  are  not  orators,  or  poets,  or  practising 
lawyers.  Science  undertakes  only  to  explore  and  contemplate 
facts.  Theory  is  a  view,  a  survey  of  phenomena.  Science  lays 
down  no  precepts ;  it  establishes  no  rules  or  maxims  of  conduct ; 


y 


Science  consists  in  an  infallible  and  unchanging  knowledge  of  phe- 
nomena. 

Art  is  a  system  formed  from  observation,  and  directed  to  a  useful 
end. 

Empiricism  is  an  unreasoning  and  instinctive  imitation  of  previous 
practice. 

Art  is  of  three  kinds — theoretic,  practical,  and  mixed. — p.  5. 

No  art,  however,  is  purely  theoretic  or  contemplative.    The  examples 

S'ven  are  of  science,  not  art.    It  is  a  part  of  grammatical  science  to  say 
at  all  words  with  a  certain  termination  have  a  certain  accent.    When 
this  is  converted  into  a  role,  it  becomes  a  part  of  an  art. 

(12)  opO&s  d*?xcc  *a*  T^  K<&ti<rOai  rffv  <f>i\o<ro<f>Lav  arioTT}fi7)v  ths  aXrjBdas. 
e€»prjriKris  fitvyap  t«Aos  akrj$<la,  n pater ttcfjs  d'tpyop. — Aristot.  Met,  1.  min.  c.  1. 
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it  does  not  legislate.  It  expounds  truths,  but  gives  no  advice. 
The  theorist  casts  his  eye  over  the  world  and  its  inmates,  and 
records  the  results  of  his  observations,  but  he  constructs 
nothing,  and  enjoins  nothing.  (u)  J 

Art,  unlike  science,  deals  in  precepts — its  essence  is  to 
advise ;  but,  like  science,  it  is  general.  It  is  not  conversant  with 
particulars,  or  with  any  actual  case  of  practice.  It  is  founded 
on  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  its  rules 
are  formed  from  the  general  expressions  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  the  practitioner  will  come  in  contact.  (M)  It  undertakes 
to  teach  how  a  person  ought  to  act  in  a  supposed  set  of  circum- 
stances. These  circumstances  can  only  be  denned  by  a  general 
description :  they  represent  a  class  of  cases ;  and  it  is  intended 
that,  when  the  time  for  action  arrives,  the  precept  should  be 
applied  to  each  case  belonging  to  the  class.  This  application 
the  practitioner  must  make  for  himself:  the  art  only  supplies 
him  with  a  general  precept.  (w)  But  the  art  supplies  a  precept, 
whereas  the  corresponding  science  only  supplies  a  general  theorem. 
Art  teaches  how  to  make  something,  or  how  to  act,  whereas  u 
science  only  expounds  the  relations  of  existing  phenomena. 
From  this  explanation,  we  may  see  why  art  and  nature  should 
be  opposed,  and  why  science  and  nature  should  not  be  opposed. 
Science  is  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  but  a  mere  knowledge, 


(13)  On  the  respective  characteristics  of  science  and  art,  see  Whewell, 
Philos.  of  the  Ind.  Sciences,  b.  xi.  c.  8 ;  Mill's  Syst.  of  Logic,  b.  vi.  c.  11 ; 
Essays,  p.  124, 151 ;  also  Comte,  Traits  de  Legislation,  liv.  i.  c.  14,  torn.  i. 
p.  269 ;  Zacharia,  Vom  Staate,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 

(14)  The  generality  of  art  is  indicated  by  Aristotle,  in  the  definition  at 
the  beginning  of  his  Metaphysics',  yiyverai  dc  tcxW*  ^rav  &  iroXX&y  rfjs 
ifiwetpias  cvrorjp&rmv  yla  Ka66kov  ycvrjrai  ircpl  rw  Spoiav  vrrfarpfns.  Again  : 
amov  d'drc  9  (J*v  ipwcipia  r&v  KaB^KaarSv  cart  yvSxris,  17  dc  r«x»^  w  koOoaov. 

(i£)  The  difference  between  the  general  precepts  of  an  art,  and  their 
application  to  an  actual  case  of  practice,  is  described  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '  Qusedam  non  nisi  a  prosente  mohstrantur.  Non  potest  medicos 
per  epistolas  cibi  aut  balnei  tempus  eligere:  vena  tangenda  est.  Vetus 
proverbium  est :  Gladiatorem  in  arena  capere  consilium.  Aliquid  adver- 
sary Yultus,  aliquid  manns  mota,  aliquid  ipsa  inclinatio  corporis,  intuentem 
*  monet.  Quid  fieri  soleat,  quid  oporteat,  in  universum  et  mandari  potest  et 
scribi:  tale  consilium  non  tantum  absentibus,  Bed  etiam  postens  datur. 
Ulud  alteram,  quando  fieri  debeat,  aut  quemaclmodum,  ex  longinquo  nemo 
suadebit :  cum  rebus  ipsis  deliberandum  est.' — Seneca,  Epist.  xxii.  §  1,  2. 
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whereas  art,  when  in  action,  is  an  operation  upon  nature.  The 
one  is  contemplative,  the  other  practical.  Hence,  as  art  disturbs 
the  natural  course  of  the  phenomena,^6)  as  it  produces  changes 
and  effects  which  would  not  be  produced  if  man  did  not  inter- 
fere, art  is  opposed  to  nature.  It  may  be  added  that  art, 
whether  it  be  in  the  rude  and  unsystematic,  or  in  the  scientific 
and  refined  stage,  is  equally  an  innovation  upon  nature.  That 
primitive  medicine,  which  Goguet  has  called  natural,(17)  is  not 
less  artificial,  though  it  is  less  skilful,  than  the  medicine  of  our 
own  times,  derived  from  a  long  course  of  scientific  observation 
and  reasoning.  In  like  manner,  natural  magic  (as  it  has  been 
called),  though  it  does  not  profess  to  be  derived  from  any  super- 
natural power,  consists  of  a  series  of  artificial  contrivances. 

§  8  The  useful  arts  produce  something  original — some- 
thing of  which  there  is  no  archetype  in  nature.  They  invent, 
construct,  or  create:  they  do  not  imitate.  Their  works  are 
all  manifestly  artificial;  and  in  these,  the  appearance  of  art 
and  contrivance  is  gratifying.  But  in  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  some  other  subjects,  which  admit  of  being 
guided  by  a  set  of  technical  maxims,  the  appearance  of  art  is  dis- 
pleasing; and  the  perfection  of  art  consists  in  its  concealment.  (18) 


(16)  Tcxvp  KparovfM€v  &p  <fiwrei  vucuficOa. 

Antiphon,  ap.  Aristot.  Mech.  i. 
Compare  Lord  Bacon's  characteristic  of  nature  and  art,  in  his  Detcriptio 
Olobi  Intellectuals :  '  Ant  enim  libera  est  natura,  ao  sponte  fusa,  atque 
cursu  consueto  se  explioans,  cum  scilicet  ipsa  natura  per  se  nititur,  nulla- 
tenus  impedita  aut  subacta,  ut  in  coelis,  animalibus,  plantis,  et  universo 

naturae  anparatu aut  denique  ab  arte  et  ministerio  humano 

constringitur,  et  fingitur,  et  plane  transfertur,  et  tanquam  novatur,  ut  in 
artificialibus.  Etemm  in  artificialibus  natura  tanquam  facta  videtur,  et 
conspicitur  prorsus  nova  corporum  facies  et  veluti  rerum  universitas  altera/ 
— vol.  xi.  p.  4. 

(17)  See  above,  p.  144,  note  7. 

(18)  Speaking  of  delivery,  in  publio  speaking,  Quintilian  says :  '  Si  qua 
in  his  are  est  dicentium,  ea  prima  est,  ne  ars  esse  videatur.' — i.  11,  3. 
'  Desinit  an  esse,  si  apparet.' — lb.  iv.  2,  §  127.  '  Ubicunque  ars  ostentatur, 
Veritas  abesse  videtur.' — ix.  4.  102.  On  the  concealment  of  art,  see 
Longinus,  c.  17.  Inasmuch  as  art  often  imitates  something  real,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  deceit : 

ovd'  6  ytpcov  &o\it)s  iirekfiOero  t*xvtis. — Odyss.  iy.  465. 
'  Hie  dolis  instructus  et  arte  PelasgaV — "Virg.  JEn.  ii.  152. 
The  words  artfhl  and  artfulness  likewise  have  the  same  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  useful  arts  have  been  taxed  with  deceit,  and 
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Wherever  any  process  can  be  done  naturally,  and  the  natural 
but  imperfect  efforts  made  for  its  performance  admit  of  being 
improved  by  art,  the  simulation  of  unaided  nature  by  the 
artist  is  pleasing  to  the  taste.  (19)  For  a  like  reason,  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  where  words  in  popular  currency  might  be 
employed,  is  received  with  disfavour.^) 

§  4  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed 
to  apply  them  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  assume  that  the  idea  of  art 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  those  subjects  in  which  there  is  a 
material  or  intellectual  product — in  which  something  is  manufac- 
tured or  composed.  It  is  no  longer  disputed  whether  there  can 
be  an  art  of  painting,  of  logic,  or  of  rhetoric:^1)  according  to 
Longinus,  there  is  an  art  of  sublimity  :(*)  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  a  histrionic  aTt,(*)  an  art  of  medicine,  a  military  art, 


for  this  reason  have  been  considered  immoral.  Dyeing,  in  particular,  has 
Mien  under  this  condemnation,  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  the  assump- 
tion of  false  colours.  See  a  supposed  saving  of  an  Ethiopian  king,  in 
Herod,  iii.  22,  and  the  Spartan  doctrine  in  Miiller's  Dorians,  iv.  2,  §  5. 
Thus,  too,  Virgil: 

'  Nee  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colores.' — Eel.  iv.  42. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  condemns  the  use  of  dyes,  as  being  contrary  both 
to  utility  and  truth. — Padag.  ii.  10.  He  also  treats  the  use  of  false  hair 
as  impious. — iii.  11.  See  fiarbeyrac,  TraitS  de  la  Morale  des  Peres, 
p.  51-52 ;  Gibbon,  c.  15.  Fanciful  analogies,  such  as  that  just  mentioned, 
now  rank  with  riddles,  jests,  &c.,  and  do  not  seriously  impose  on  the  un- 
derstanding of  any  grown-up  person.  But  many  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  by  political  speculators,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a  state 
of  nature  over  a  state  of  government  and  civilization,  will  be  found,  when 
closely  examined,  to  rest  on  no  better  foundation. — See  above,  ch.  xv.  §  3. 

(19)  'In  using  new  words,  you  must  conceal  your  contrivance,  and 
appear  to  speak,  not  artificially,  but  naturally;  for  the  latter  is  persuasive, 
but  not  the  former.  Men  revolt  against  apparent  design,  as  if  a  fraud  was 
contrived  against  them/ — Aristot.  JEthet.  iii.  2,  §  4. 

(20)  See  above,  ch.  iv.  §  2. 

(21)  On  the  application  of  the  word  art  to  rhetoric,  see  Ernesti,  Lex. 
Teckn.  Gr.mrexw,  and  Lex.  Techn.  Lab.  in  'Are;'  also,  Spongers  Artium 
Scrip  tores.  The  question  whether  rhetoric  is  an  art,  is  discussed  in  Gic.  de 
Orat.  i.  20;  Brut.  6;  Quintilian,  ii.  17 ;  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Math.  ii.  16. 
Those  who  disputed  the  title  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  appellation 
of  an  art,  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  art  of  lo^ic.  Not 
merely  the  entire  system  of  rules  for  poetical  or  literary  composition,  but 
even  one  of  those  rules,  may  be  called  an  art :  thus,  in  the  couplet  of  Pope : 

'  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
That  first  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot/ 

(22)  a  2. 

(23)  Actors  were  called  by  the  Greeks  rtxptrai  tov  Atovuo-ov. 
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and  an  art  of  navigation ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there 
may  be  an  art  of  education,  and  a  body  of  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  life  and  the  regulation  of  behaviour.  (*)  Assuming  that  the 
word  art  is  received  in  this  extended  sense,  we  may  observe  that 
an  art  of  politics,  considered  as  a  system  of  practice,  has  existed 
in  each  country  from  the  moment  that  a  political  government 
began  to  exist.  There  was  a  set  of  operations,  conducted  accord- 
ing to  certain  empirical  maxims,  and  founded  on  the  repetition 
of  previous  acts,  on  the  imitation  of  the  previous  practice,  which 
constituted  an  art,  in  the  same  sense  that  there  was  an  art  of 
war  and  of  navigation  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  an  art  of 
medicine  before  Hippocrates.  An  art  of  politics,  however,  in  the 
other  sense  of  the  word,  has  only  begun  to  exist  since  there  has 
been  a  philosophy  of  politics — since  speculators  have  begun  to 
consider  the  ground  of  the  current  and  established  maxims  of 
practice. 

§  5     There  must  be  a  science  before  there  can  be  a  scientific 

hence,  there  may  be  a  science  without  a  systematic  art,  but 

/not  the  converse.     In  fact,  however,  the  purely  scientific  treat- 

I  ment  of  any  subject,  without  an  attempt  to  lay  down  precepts»or 

rules  of  practice,  is  in  general  one  of  the  latest  stages  in  the 

\  journey  of  knowledge.     The  earliest  efforts  of  speculation  are 

usually  semi-practical  and  semi-philosophical.     They  examine  the 

grounds  of  certain  received  maxims,  and    end    by  discarding 

some — modifying,  qualifying,  restricting  or  enlarging  others,  and 

adding  a  few  of  their  own.     Such  treatises  are  arts,  with  their 

scientific  basis — rules  of  conduct,  with  their  rationale  annexed. 

The  scientific  part  has  never  had  an  independent  existence :  it 

has  first  appeared  as  the  support  of  a  system  of  precepts ;  but  it 

has  not   less  the  character  of  science,  and  would,  if  detached 

from   the   preceptive   or   monitory  matter,    consist   merely  of 

theorems,  in  which  the  relations  of  phenomena  are  described. 


(24)  It  was  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  Ovid  wrote  his  books  on  the 
Art  qfLove—'ArtM  Amatoriae:' 

'  Si  qnis  in  hoc  artem  populo  non  novit  amandi, 

Me  legat,  et  lecto  carmine  doetua  amet. 
Arte  cite  veloque  rates  remoque  moventur, 
Arte  leves  currus,  arte  regendus  amor/ — i.  1-4. 
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All  the  early,  and  most  of  the  later,  treatises  on  politics  have1 
the  hybrid  character  which  has  been  just  described.  (*)  From 
the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  down  to  the 
political  works  of  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu,  political  art  and 
science  have  been  combined,  and  the  science  has  been  subordi- 
nate to  the  art.  Scientific  propositions  have  been  introduced 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  maxims  of  policy,  and  of 
serving  as  supports  for  the  construction  of  ideal  laws  or  insti- 
tutions. The  writings  of  political  economists  have  generally 
been  composed  on  the  same  principle :  they  have  investigated  the 
social  laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  laid  down  the  precepts 
which  ought  to  guide  a  government  in  legislation  on  these  subjects. 
Adam  Smith's  work  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  union 
of  political  science  and  art  in  the  same  treatise.  (*)  j 

This  method  of  treatment  has  been  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
politics,  and,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  ordinary  course 
through  which  the  arts  have  risen  to  a  scientific  level.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic  were  invested 
with  the  scientific  character ;  the  art  of  medicine  and  the  military 
art  were  likewise  associated  with  a  scientific  introduction,  and 
the  establishment  of  practical  maxims  served  as  the  inducement 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  respective  theories.  Nor  can  it  be  laid 
down  universally,  that  science  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  itself, 
and  ought  always  to  be  separated  from  precepts.  Two  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  human  intellect,  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle, 
and  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  though  very  unlike  in 


(25)  See  above,  ch.  iii.  §  6.  Longinus  lays  it  down  that  every  treatise 
on  a  scientific  art  consists  of  two  parts :  1,  to  explain  the  subject-matter  of 
the  art ;  2,  to  show  by  what  methods  it  can  be  acouired :  of  these,  the  latter 
is  the  most  important. — Be  Sublim,  c.  1.  The  first  of  these  departments 
lies  properly  within  the  scientific  department  of  the  subject :  the  second  is 
what  constitutes  the  art  proper. 

(26)  '  Had  our  object  been  merely  to  consider  commerce  as  a  science, 
or  to  investigate  its  principles,  we  should  not  have  adopted  the  form  of  a 
dictionary.  But  commerce  is  not  a  science  only,  but  also  an  art,  of  vast 
practical  importance,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  every  civilised  country  is  actively  engaged.  Hence, 
to  be  generally  useful,  a  work  on  commerce  should  combine  practice, 
theory,  and  history/— M'Culloch,  preface  to  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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other  respects,  are  written  upon  this  plan.  When  a  science  is 
in  an  imperfect  state,  the  author  of  an  art  is  compelled  to  intro- 
duce scientific  discussion.  He  must  either  renounce  all  preceptive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  or,  where  the  substratum  of  his  precepts 
is  incomplete,  he  must  supply  it  by  his  own  researches. 

An  art  can  rarely  be  established  on  scientific  principles 
without  some  scientific  investigation;  it  rarely  happens,  as  in  the 
case  of  arithmetic  or  navigation,  or  geodesy,  that  all  the  scientific 
data  are  so  fully  given,  and  so  firmly  established,  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  the  author  of  a  practical  manual  but  to  lay  down 
rules.  On  the  other  hand,  science  is  in  general  promoted  by 
its  independent  cultivation.  If  truth  is  the  object  in  view,  this 
will  be  best  attained  by  purely  scientific  inquiries,  irrespective  of 
all  maxims  and  all  practical  application :(*)  if  immediate  practical 
utility  is  the  object  in  view,  this  will  be  best  attained  by  laying 


(27)  On  the  cultivation  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  merely  for  the  de- 
termination of  truth,  and  without  any  immediate  practical  object,  see  the 
precepts  of  Bacon,  cited  above  (vol.  i.  p.  155,  note  7).     The  following 


par  suite  de  prevoir ;  a  l'autre,  de  pouvoir,  et  par  suite  d'agir. 
Si,  dans  sa  positmte*  naissante,  chaque  science  derive  d'un  art,  il  eBt  tout 
aussi  certain  qu'elle  ne  pent  prendre  la  constitution  speculative  qui  convient 
a  sa  nature,  et  qu'elle  ne  saurait  comporter  un  deVeloppement  ferme  et 
rapide,  que  lorsque  elle  est  enfin  directement  ooncue  et  liorement  cultiv6e, 
abstraction  faite  de  toute  idee  d'art.  Cette  irrecusable  n^cessite  se  verifie 
ais£ment  a  regard  de  chacune  des  sciences  fondamentales  dont  le  caractere 
propre  est  deja  nettement  prononoe.  Le  grand  Archimede  en  avait,  sans 
doute,  un  bien  profond  sentiment,  lorsque,  dans  sa  naive  sublimit^,  il 
s'excusait  envers  la  posterite'  d'avoir  momentanement  applique  son  genie  a 
des  inventions  pratiques.  Toutefois,  a  regard  des  sciences  mathematiques, 
et  mdme  de  l'astronomie,  cette  verification,  quoique  tree  reelle,  est  pen 
sensible  aujourd|hui,  vu  l'epoque  trop  reculee  de  leur  formation.  Mais, 
quant  a  la  physique,  et  surtout  a  la  chimie,  a  la  naissance  scientifique 
desquelles  nous  avons,  pour  ainsi  dire,  assists,  chacun  sent  a  la  fois  et 
comtrien  leur  relation  aux  arts  a  6t6  essentielle  a  leurs  premiers  pas,  et 
combien  ensuite  leur  entiere  separation  d'avec  eux  a  contribue*  a  la  ra- 
pidity de  leurs  progres.  C'est  aux  traraux  d'art  crae  sont  dus  evidemment, 
Sar  exemple,  les  series  primitives  de  faits  chimiques:  mais  1'immense 
eveloppement  de  la  chimie  depuis  un  demi-siecle  doit  etre  certainement 
attribue,  en  grande  partie,  au  caractere  purement  sp^culatif  qu'a  pris  enfin 
cette  etude,  devenue  des  lors  pleinement  independante  de  la  culture  d'un 
art  quelconque.' — Cowrs  de  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iii.  p.  280. 

'  Ceux  qui  rejeteraient  comme  absurde  la  pensee  de  oonfier  aux  navi- 
gateurs  la  culture  de  rastronomie,  finiront  probablement  par  trouver 
Strange  l'usage  d'abandonner,  d'une  maniere  analogue,  les  etudes  biolo- 
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down  rules  founded  on  well-ascertained  scientific  theorems.  It 
is,  moreover,  of  great  importance,  that  he  who  treats  an  abstract 
political  subject  should  form,  in  his  own  mind,  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  method  according  to  which  he  treats  it.  He  should 
know  whether  he  handles  it  on  the  principles  of  a  science,  or  of 
an  art ;  and  if  the  latter,  he  should  never  forget  that  the  scientific 
portions  are  only  subsidiary  to  his  main  end,  and  introduced  inci- 
dentally. It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  political  speculators 
had  settled  this  question  dearly  in  their  minds  before  they  com- 
posed their  works ;  and  whether,  if  questioned  on  the  point,  they 
could  have  said  that  their  main  object  was  either  to  lay  down 
political  precepts,  or  to  establish  the  laws  of  political  phenomena. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  art,  like  science,  is  general, 
and  that  it  does  not  contemplate  any  given  and  individual  case. 
A  person  who  writes  a  book,  advising  the  practical  adoption  of  a 
certain  political  measure,  makes  no  contribution  to  the  art  of 
politics.  Art  and  practical  deliberation  have  different  ends : 
art  stands  midway  between  science  and  practice.  It  dispenses 
practical  maxims,  but  takes  no  cognizance  of  actual  cases. 
Hence,  the  antithesis  of  science  and  art  is  different  from  the  anti- 
thesis of  theory  and  practice.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
the  latter  antithesis  in  a  future  chapter  :(**)  here  we  will  only 
remark,  that  a  practical  man  may  be  ignorant  of  the  scientific 
art  as  well  as  of  the  science,  and  that  a  man  may  treat  an  art  in 
a  scientific  method  as  well  as  a  science,  without  any  practical 
experience  of  the  subject. 

§  6  The  art  of  politics  consists  of  precepts,  founded  on  a 
scientific  investigation,  or  at  least  arranged  in  a  systematic  form. 
These  precepts  are  general  in  their  expression ;  they  refer  to  no 
definite  actual  case,  but  they  profess  to  admonish;  they  lay 
down  a  rule  or  guide  for  action  under  certain  supposed  circum- 


giques  aux  loisirs  dee  metlecins ;  car  Fun  n'est  pas,  en  soi,  plus  rationnel 
que  rautre.'— lb.  p.  286. 

On  the  question  whether  science  can  be  properly  Baid  to  foresee  or  pre- 
dict, more  will  be  said  below,  oh.  xxiv. 

(28)  Below,  ch.  xx. 
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stances.  Now  the  theoretical  principles  of  political  speculators 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  do  not,  as  such,  point  to  any  prac- 
tical result.  They  do  not  profess  to  convey  any  lesson,  or  to  lay 
down  any  rule  of  conduct ;  whatever  instruction  is  contained  in 
them  must  be  elicited  by  an  ulterior  process  of  reasoning. 
Thus,  the  principle  of  population,  as  laid  down  by  Malthus  and 
other  political  economists — the  law  of  the  increase  of  mankind — 
is  not  a  precept  or  rule  of  action;  it  recommends  no  political 
institution  or  measure,  though  it  may  Jead  to  practical  maxims, 
which  may  guide  the  discretion  of  the  statesman  in  some  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  legislation.  In  the  proper 
management  of  this  ulterior  process — in  converting  general 
political  truths  into  useful  political  maxims — the  art  of  politics 
consists. 

Political  science  does  not  necessarily  occupy  itself  with  the 
consideration  of  human  happiness :  it  does  not  professedly  inquire 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  promote  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
It  analyzes  the  fabric  of  civil  society,  describes  its  organization, 
and  traces  the  effects  of  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject. 
Having  laid  down  certain  general  theorems  of  feet,  having  ascer- 
tained certain  truths  respecting  the  political  relations  of  mankind, 
it  leaves  them  to  be  used  as  materials  for  framing  practical 
maxims  of  conduct,  according  to  some  assumed  end  or  standard. 
In  this  respect,  the  political  resembles  the  physical  philosopher. 
An  astronomer  determines  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
a  chemist  determines  the  composition  of  matter,  but  both  are 
occupied  with  natural  laws,  without  considering  the  practical 
purposes  to  which  these  laws  may  be  converted. 

§  7  Inasmuch  as  an  art  seeks  to  furnish  a  guide  to  action, 
the  first  step  towards  the  construction  of  an  art  is  to  determine 
the  end  to  which  action  is  to  be  directed.  Assuming  this  to  be 
determined,  the  principles  of  the  proper  science  will  furnish  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  or  the  tests  by  which 
the  fitness  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  must  be  tried. 
Thus,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  happiness  of  the  community  is 
the  end  of  political  government,  it  follows,  that  all  institutions 
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which  tend  to  produce  that  result  are  to  be  preferred  to  institu- 
tions of  an  opposite  tendency. 

Wherever  the  means  in  question  clearly  tend  to  the  principal 
end  of  government,  the  conversion  of  a  scientific  theorem  into  a 
practical  rule  or  maxim  of  policy  may  be  effected  by  a  simple 
and  direct  process.  Frequently,  however,  the  scientific  researches 
relate  to  subordinate  ends :  for  example,  the  tendency  of  certain 
causes  to  promote  the  wealth,  the  knowledge,  the  industry,  the 
independence  of  the  people.  Now,  although  an  universal  agree- 
ment may  exist  as  to  the  principal  end  of  government,  there  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  these  subordinate  ends ;  and  it  may, 
on  this  account,  be  difficult  to  frame  political  Tnaiima  from  the 
theorems  relating  to  these  subjects. 

Again:  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  it  may  be  a 
political  axiom  that  institutions  which  tend  to  produce  the  welfare 
of  the  people  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
the  art  of  politics  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  lay  it  down,  that 
wherever  a  worse  can  be  replaced  by  a  better  institution,  that 
change  should  instantly  be  made.  Before  such  a  precept  can  be 
delivered,  a  large  class  of  considerations  intervenes,  arising 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  and  other  principles  affecting  the 
operation  of  existing  laws,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  the  next 
chapter. 

§  8  The  maxims  of  political  art,  when  they  are  derived 
from  scientific  principles,  and  arranged  in  a  systematic  order, 
are  usually  delivered  in  a  doctrinal  form.  They  bear  on  their 
face  to  be  precepts,  not  truths.  They  profess  to  guide  our  con- 
duct, not  merely  to  obtain  an  intellectual  assent.  There  are, 
however,  isolated  apophthegms  relating  to  politics,  some  current 
in  the  form  of  proverbs,  others  occurring  as  casual  dicta  in  the 
works  of  historians,  of  which  the  form  is  more  ambiguous. 
Many  of  these  appear  to  be  intended  to  serve  as  precepts,  though 
couched  in  the  form  of  mere  observations.  Thus,  the  proverb 
'  Festina  lente/  recommending  deliberation  before  action,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  maxim  or  precept,  while  the  proverb,  '  The  more 
haste,  the  worse  speed/  or  Lord  Bacon's  apophthegm,  '  Fortuna 
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multa  festinanti  vendit,  quibus  morantem  danat/f") — though  a 
mere  expression  of  feet,  is  intended  to  convey  the  same  lesson. 
Sometimes  a  general  dictum,  though  in  form  merely  expressive 
of  feet,  yet  is  equivalent  to  a  maxim,  as  when  it  is  said  that 
such  a  course  is  wise,  foolish,  safe,  dangerous,  &c. :  thus,  the 
Greek  hexameter,  which  declares  that  a  man  is  a  fool  who, 
having  killed  the  father,  spares  the  children,  (*)  evidently  recom- 
mends a  certain  policy  with  regard  to  the  extinction  of 
families.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  sentences  as  the 
following: 

'  Malum  est  consilium,  quod  mutari  non  potest.'^) 

'  Inimicum  quamvis  humilem  docti  est  metuere.' 

'  Optimum  est  sequi  majores,  recte  si  praeesserint.' 

'  Bes  bona  est  extirpare  soeleratos,  non  scelera/f") 

*  Imperiti»  signum  est,  quod  difficillimum  est,  exigere  oito  fieri.  (B) 

'  He  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client.' 

'  Better  late  than  never.' 

'  Mai  delibera  chi  troppo  teme.f 

'  Seditio  civium  hostium  est  oocasio.'t94) 

'  Non  fu  mad  giudicato  partito  savio  mettere  a  pericolo  tutta  la  fortuna  tua, 

e  non  tutte  le  forze.'f36) 

'  The  successful  use  of  fraud  in  war  is  laudable.'C*) 


(29)  De  Augm.  lib.  vi.  vol.  viii.  p.  376. 

(30)       vfprios  bs  irartpa  ktcivos  ncudas  Karakeiiroi, 

ap.  Aristot.  Bhet.  ii.  21,  §  11  (with  the  note  of  Victorias). 
The  verse  is  attributed  to  Stasinus,  the  old  cyclic  poet.  After  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  Vitelline,  Mucianus  orders  his  son  to  be  prut  to  death, 
'mansuram  discordiam  ostendens,  nisi  semina  belli  restinxisset.' — Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  80. 

(31)  Publius  Syrus,  v.  398.  This  verse  has  been  thus  modernised  in 
Italian  and  French :  '  Tristo  quel  consiglio  che  non  ha  sconsigho' — '  iMe*- 
chant  est  le  conseil  qui  n'a  son  deconseil.'  See  Gruteri,  filorilegium 
JEthico-politicum,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

(32)  Publ.  Syrus,  v.  315,  847,  857.  With  the  first  of  these  verses  the 
French  proverb  corresponds,  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  maxim .-  '  H  pent 
bien  pen  qui  ne  peut  mure/  G-ruter.  ib.  vol.  ii. 

(33)  AP-  Orell.  ad  Publ  Syr.  p.  74. 

(34)  Publ.  Syr.  v.  710. 

(35)  Mach.  Disc.  i.  23. 

(36)  Ib.  iii.  40:  •  Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requiret.' 
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'Bee  est  supra  opinionem  politics,  facile  transire  a  jooo  ad  serium,  a  serio 

ad  jocum/C7) 

'Principis  est  virtus  maxima,  nosse  suos.'P8) 

These  are  meant  to  be  taken  as  precepts,  not  less  than  dicta 
which  professedly  inculcate  a  lesson,  as — 

'  Qui  desiderat  pacem,  proparet  bellum/p9) 

'  Yogli  bene  a  molti,  consigliati  con  pochi.^40) 

yv&6i  (rcavTO*. 

4  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot/ 

'  Loquendum  at  valgus,  sentiendum  ut  sapientes.'(") 

'  Divide  et  impera.'(42) 

'  Laissez  faire  et  laissez  passer.'f4*) 

'  Avoid  three  things — hatred,  envy,  and  contempt.^44) 

§  9  Political  maxims  may  be  distributed  into  two  classes — 
those  which  prescribe  a  line  of  conduct  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, and  those  which  teach  how  certain  institutions  are  to  be  con- 
structed. The  distinction  cannot  always  be  precisely  drawn, 
but  the  following  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  its  character. 

The  former  class  of  maxims  may  be  illustrated  by  such 
precepts  as  those  given  by  Machiavel  in  various  parts  of  his 
Principe  and  his  Discorsi — as  where  he  teaches  how  new  pro- 
vinces, acquired  either  by  princes  or  republics,  are  to  be  governed 
— in  what  cases  the  existing  institutions  are  to  be  preserved, 
and  in  what  cases  they  are  to  be  destroyed  ;(**)  how  far  princes 


(37)  Bacon,  De  Augm.  vi.  vol.  viii.  p.  372. 

(38)  Martial,  viii  15.  (39)  Yegetins,  De  Be  Mil.  iiL  prol. 

(40)  Grater,  vol.  iii. 

•  (41)  Cited  by  Lord  Bacon,  De  Augm.  1.  v.  c.  4.  Compare  the  Italian 
proverb,  'Farla  co'  piu  e  sappi  co'  manchi.' — Grater,  tb.  vol.  ii.  {qu. 
pochi?) 

(42)  Upon  this  maxim,  see  Machiavel,  Discorei,  iii.  0.  27. 

(43)  The  maxim  of  Goarnay :  see  Torgot,  Eloge  de  Gowrnay,  with  the 
preface  of  Dupont  de  Nemours.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  answer 
of  M.  Legendre  to  Colbert, '  Laissez-nous  faire.'  See  (Euvree  de  Torgot 
(Paris,  1844),  torn.  i.  p.  269-88 ;  Stewart's  Memoir  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  142, 
note. 

#  (44)  '  Tria  deinde  ex  proceptione  vetere  prastanda  sunt  at  vitentar, 
odium,  invidia,  contemptus.' — Sen.  J&pist.  xiv.  9.    See  Mach.  Trine,  c.  19. 

(45)  Principe,  c.  5,  6  j  Disc.  i.  26,  26. 
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ought  to  use  cruelty  or  clemency ;  in  what  manner  they  ought 
to  keep  faith ;  how  they  ought  to  avoid  being  despised  and 
hated;  how  they  should  conduct  themselves  in  order  to  obtain 
reputation;  how  they  ought  to  avoid  flatterers^46)  These  are 
all  general  maxims,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  profess  to 
guide  the  rulers  of  states  in  certain  postures  and  contingencies 
of  public  affairs.  The  '  regulse  beUorum  generales,'  in  the 
treatise  of  Vegetius,(47)  though  many  of  them  are  not  in  a  pre- 
ceptive form,  are  intended  to  serve  as  practical  maxims :  for  in- 
stance, the  apophthegm,  that  '  he  who  does  not  prepare  corn  and 
the  necessary  supplies  for  an  army  is  conquered  without  a 
battle,^48)  has  the  force  of  a  maxim  prescribing  these  preparatory 
measures. 

Many  other  maxims  of  public  policy,  such  as  those  relating 
to  defence  of  the  country,  to  war  and  peace,  to  large  and  small 
territory,  to  dependencies  and  colonies,  &c.,  might  be  mentioned 
which  are  of  a  similar  character,  but  the  instances  which  have 
been  adduced  appear  to  suffice  for  illustration. 

The  other  class  of  maxims  consists  of  the  rules  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  politicians  for  the  formation  and  construction 
of  certain  laws  or  institutions — practical  guides  for  executing  the 
work  of  a  government — similar  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
practical  engineer  or  builder.  If,  for  example,  a  government  is 
called  on  to  establish  or  regulate  a  system  of  prison-discipline, 
or  an  inland  post,  or  a  system  of  roads  and  bridges,  it  would 
have  recourse  to  such  mn-Titna  as  it  could  find  in  existence  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  subjects.  The  four  maxims  of  taxation  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  '  the  evident  justice  and  utility  of  which 
(he  says)  have  recommended  them  more  or  less  to  the  attention 
of  all  nations/  may  serve  to  exemplify  such  canons  of  practical 
legislation. 

(46)  Principe,  0.  17,  18, 19,  21,  23. 

(47)  Be  Re  Mil  iii.  0.  26, 

(48)  '  Qui  frumentum  necessariumque  commeatum  non  proparat,  vin- 
citur  sine  forro.* 
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'  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  abilities. 

'2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain  and  not  arbitrary. 

'  3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contri- 
butor to  pay  it. 

1 4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible, 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the 
state.'H 

§  10  All  political  maxims,  it  will  be  observed,  are  general  in 
their  effect,  not  less  than  theoretical  truths.  But  the  lesson  which 
such  a  maxim  inculcates  may  either  be  universal — it  may  extend 
to  all  places  and  times — or  it  may,  like  the  theories  examined  in 
a  previous  chapter,  (M)  be  limited  to  certain  nations,  or  to  a  single 
nation.  (")  Maxims  of  the  latter  kind,  like  the  theories  upon 
which  they  must  be  founded,  are  most  available  in  practice  as 
requiring  less  adaptation,  and  agreeing  more  closely  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  than  maxims  of  universal  import. 

§  11  Political  art  may  further  convey  its  lessons  by  means 
of  models.  Instead  of  teaching  by  preceptive  maxims,  it  may 
propose  certain  pattern  governments,  or  laws,  or  institutions,  for 
imitation.  These  models  may  be  either  real  or  ideal ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  may  either  have  an  actual  existence,  or  they  may  be 
described  from  the  imagination.  In  either  case,  there  are  certain 
conditions  to  which  the  imitation  of  a  political  model  is  subject, 
and  which  the  art  of  politics  undertakes  to  lay  down.     Thus  the 


(49)  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  v.  e.  2,  part  ii.  Compare  M'Culloch's 
Treatise  on  Taxation,  p.  17-41;  Mill's  Principles  of  Pol.  Economy, 
b.  v.  c.  2. 

(50)  Above,  ch.  xvi. 

(51)  Such  is  the  maxim  of  Florentine  government  mentioned  by 
Machiavel :  '  Bisogna  tener  Pistoja  con  le  parti,  e  Pisa  con  le  fortezze.'-— 
Disc.  iii.  c.  27.  Also  the  maxim  of  Venetian  government:  'Fane  in 
piazza,  giustizia  in  palazzo.' 

VOL.   II.  M 
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art  of  drawing  may  teach  either  by  precepts  or  by  real  models, 
that  is,  living  subjects,  or  by  ideal  models  conceived  by  the 
sculptor  or  painter. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
nature  of  political  precepts  or  maxims,  and  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  scientific  theorems.  In  the  following  chapter,  we 
shall  investigate  the  application  of  maxims  in  actual  practice, 
and  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  real  and 
ideal  models. 
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Chapter  XX. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  POLITICAL  THEORIES 
AND  MAXIMS  IN  PRACTICE. 

§  1  A  S  we  have  already  seen,  political  theory,  containing  the 
-£*•  condensed  results  of  a  wide  experience,  and  formed 
by  proper  deductive  processes  from  an  induction  of  facts,  merely 
expresses  general  truths.  It  lays  down  propositions  respecting 
matter  of  fact,  past  or  present;  but  it  prescribes  or  enjoins 
nothing.  In  order  to  give  to  theory  a  monitory  effect,  in  order 
to  transmute  a  general  truth  into  a  rule  of  action,  the  theorems 
of  science  must  be  converted  into  the  precepts  of  an  art. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  politics,  this  conversion  has  not  been 
systematically  made.  The  science  and  art  have  in  general  been 
combined  in  the  same  treatise ;  and  rules  of  action  are  often  con- 
veyed rather  by  implication  than  in  a  distinctly  preceptive  form. 
Moreover,  many  political  inquiries  have  been  limited  to  the 
determination  of  general  facts,  and  the  results  have  never  been 
examined  with  a  view  of  casting  them  into  the  form  of  maxims. 
Hence,  in  considering- the  application  of  maxims  to  practice,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  rules  reduced  into 
a  monitory  form ;  we  must  include  all  general  propositions  in- 
tended to  have  a  didactic  or  doctrinal  use ;  and  we  must  assume 
that  the  reduction  of  the  theorem  into  a  maxim  is  sometimes 
made  by  the  practitioner  himself,  at  the  time  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  deliberate  and  act. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  previous  chapter,^)  that  the  anti- 
thesis of  theory  and  practice  is  not  identical  with  the  antithesis 
of  science  and  art.  Theory  and  science  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  identical :  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  art 
and  practice.     By  an  art,  we  now  understand  a  system  of  rules 

(i)  §  5,  p.  155. 
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of  conduct  founded  on  scientific  principles :  by  practice  we  mean 
the  actual  cases  and  occurrences  to  which  the  rules  of  the  art 
are  intended  to  be  applied.  Art  is  intermediate  between  science 
and  practice;  but  both  science  and  art  are  conversant  about 
generals,  whereas  practice  is  made  up  of  singulars.  On  the 
other  hand,  science  takes  no  note  of  practice ;  whereas  art  thinks 
only  of  the  practical  application  of  its  rules. 

"When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  application  of  theory  to 
practice,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stage 
between  the  two,  which,  though  it  may  not  receive  much  atten- 
tion, is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  Before  theory  can  be 
applied  to  a  practical  case,  the  theoretical  truth  must  be  converted 
into  a  general  maxim.  Whether  the  practical  politician  finds 
the  maxim  ready  made  to  his  hand,  or  is  compelled  to  perform 
the  conversion  for  himself,  the  change  of  form  must  be  effected 
before  the  practical  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  this  intermediate  stage,  for  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  much  of  the  censure  which  is  cast  upon  political 
theorists,  and  much  of  the  distrust  with  which  the  practical 
application  of  political  theories  is  regarded,  is  owing,  not  to  any 
defect  in  the  theory  itself,  but  to  the  defective  manner  in  which 
general  maxims  have  been  derived  from  the  theory,  either  by 
speculative  writers  in  their  closet,  or  by  men  of  action  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  business.  With  respect  to  the  practical 
result,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  error  is  produced  by  a  false 
theory  or  by  an  unsound  maxim  deduced  from  a  true  theory. 
^Practical  error  is  equally  the  result  in  the  individual  case. 
But  for  the  amendment  of  our  practice  in  future,  it  is  very 
material  to  detect  the  true  cause  of  the  error ;  and  hence  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know  whether  the  defect  is  in  the  theory,  or  in  the 
rule  of  conduct  constructed  from  the  theory ;  whether  it  is  in  the 
science  or  the  art.  For  example,  if  any  rule  in  the  art  of  navi- 
gation for  determining  the  ship's  place  at  sea  by  an  observation 
of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  to  prove  erroneous,  it  would 
be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  error  arose  from  some 
defect  in  the  astronomical  theory  upon  which  the  rule  was 
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founded,  or  whether  the  astronomical  law  was  correctly  laid 
down,  but  the  process  founded  on  it  was  defective. 

§  2  Whenever,  therefore,  any  case  arises  in  which  the 
politician  seeks  to  guide  himself  by  a  general  proposition,  he  must 
first  consider  whether  there  is  any  maxim  ready  for  his  use;  if 
not,  he  must  perform  for  himself  the  preliminary  process  of  con- 
verting the  theory  into  a  preceptive  form.  This  latter  process, 
on  account  of  the  irregular  cultivation  of  the  art  of  politics,  he  will, 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  be  compelled  to  perform  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  is  in  possession  of  the  maxim,  however  obtained, 
which  he  considers  suited  to  his  case,  he  will  have  constructed  a 
syllogism :  the  major  premise  of  which  is  the  general  maxim, 
and  the  minor  premise  is  the  particular  case ;  from  which  the 
practical  conclusion  follows.  The  following  may  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  complete  operation  :  — 

General  Maxim. 
When  a  customs  duty  is  so  high  that  it  produces  extensive 
smuggling,  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 

Particular  Case. 
The  existing  customs  duty  in  country  A,  upon  tobacco,  or 
brandy,  or  hardware,  &c.  [as  the  case  may  be],  leads  to  extensive 
smuggling. 

Practical  Conclusion. 

Therefore  the  duty  in  question  ought  to  be  reduced. 

When  the  application  of  political  theorems  or  maxims  to 
practice  has  been  reduced  into  this  form,  the  difficulty  of  the 
case  has  been  overcome.  The  sagacity  and  judgment  of  the 
practician  is  shown  in  constructing  the  syllogism.  When  it  is 
once  constructed,  its  logical  force  is  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  bringing  together  the  premises.  The  minor 
premise  must  be  formed  by  an  intelligent  observation  and  selec- 
tion of  material  facts,  and  it  must  then  be  placed  under  a 
maxim,  the  universality  of  which  must  be  corrected  so  as  to  suit 
it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  given  case.     It  is  the  subsumption 
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of  the  minor  under  the  major  premise  which  really  constitutes 
the  originality,  or  invention,  of  the  argument. 

§  8  Now,  in  preparing  a  proposition  for  application  to 
practice,  in  order  to  form  his  general  maxim,  the  politician  must, 
in  the  first  place,  consider  what  is  the  manner  in  which  universal 
propositions  require  to  be  modified  with  reference  to  actual  cases. 

Every  political  theorem  or  maxim  may  require  circumscrip- 
tion, with  reference  to  an  actual  case,  on  either  or  both  of 
the  two  following  grounds :  1,  There  may  be  internal  variations 
of  the  phenomena  in  the  subject  itself;  or,  2,  their  natural  or 
spontaneous  operation  may  be  disturbed  by  external  causes.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  both  these  reasons  for 
limiting  the  extent  of  theoretical  propositions  in  politics  ;Q  but 
the  present  is  the  proper  place  for  a  full  inquiry  into  them. 

It  rarely  happens  in  politics  that  a  cause,  even  uncounteracted, 
operates  universally  in  the  same  direction ;  it  rarely  happens  that 
any  affirmation  can  be  made  as  to  men's  actions,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  casual  varieties  of  individual  character  and  dispo- 
sition. It  may  perhaps  be  laid  down  universally  that  punishment 
tends  to  deter,  and  reward  to  encourage ;  that  a  duty  upon  a 
commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price ;  that  the  issue  of  an  incon- 
vertible paper  money  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities  ;  or 
that  wrongs  inflicted  on  foreign  nations  tend  to  provoke  retalia- 
tion. In  these  and  other  instances  the  natural  tendency,  or 
nisus,  of  the  cause  is  nearly  constant  in  one  direction ;  though 
(as  we  shall  see  presently)  that  tendency  or  nisus  may  be  over- 
come by  external  resistance.  But  in  the  subject-matter  of  many, 
perhaps  of  most,  political  aphorisms,  there  is  a  variation  through 
a  long  series  of  degrees;  the  majority  of  instances  occurring 
about  the  middle  of  the  scale,  while  the  minority  are  scattered 
over  the  intervals  towards  both  extremes,  growing  rarer  as  they 
recede  from  the  middle.  In  a  subject  such  as  this,  a  general 
affirmation  may  be  constructed  which  represents  its  prevailing 
and  ordinary  character,  and  which,  though  not  universally  true, 


(2)  Above,  ch.  ix.  §  19 ;  ch.  xiii.  §  4 ;  ek.  xv.  §§  8,  9. 
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is  applicable  to  the  majority  of  instances.  A  characteristic  ob- 
tained by  this  method  is  analogous  to  a  numerical  average  of  a 
number  of  unequal  magnitudes.  (3)  Now,  when  from  a  proposi- 
tion thus  established  we  make  a  general  maxim,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  a  particular  case,  we  must  consider  whether  the  case  in 
question  is  one  of  those  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  subject, 
or  is  one  of  the  extreme  and  rare  cases  which  are  grouped  around 
it.  For  if  it  be  in  the  latter  position,  the  application  of  the 
maxim  to  it,  without  correction,  will  inevitably  lead  to  practical  error. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  seek  to  apply  to  a  given  abso- 
lute monarch,  or  to  a  given  popular  assembly,  maxims  of  conduct 
fonnded  on  the  following  propositions  : 

Absolute  monarchs  prefer  bad  men  to  good. 

Popular  assemblies  prefer  flatterers  to  honest  advisers. 

Now,  these  propositions  may  have  been  generalized  from  a 
wide  induction,  and  this  induction  may  be  supported  by  many 
collateral  reasons,  showing  that  the  circumstances  in  which  an 
absolute  monarch  or  a  popular  assembly  is  necessarily  or  naturally 
placed,  are  likely  to  produce  the  preference  in  question.  Yet, 
the  peculiar  character  of  a  given  absolute  monarch,  or  popular 
assembly,  may  be  such  as  to  lead  them  to  have  no  strong  pre- 
ference either  way,  or  even  to  prefer  good  men  and  honest 
advisers  to  bad  men  and  flatterers.  It  is  remarked  by  Tacitus, 
as  a  general  truth,  that  the  next  successor  to  an  existing  ruler, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  is  regarded  by  him  with 
suspicion  and  hatred.  (4)  A  similar  remark  has  been  sometimes 
made  in  modern  times.  Yet,  even  if  we  admit  that  this  propo- 
sition represents  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  cases  will  occur  in  which  an  existing  ruler  may  regard  his 
presumptive  successor  with  favour  and  affection,  may  rejoice  in 


(3)  See  above,  ch.  xv.  §  10. 

(4)  Otho  believed  himself  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to 
>a,  as  being  his  probable  successor.  '  Suspectum  semper  invisumque 
dominantibus,  qui  proximus  destinaretur.' — Hist.  i.  22.  At  the  death  of 
Germanicus,  the  Roman  people  said :  '  Displicere  regnantibus  civilia 
filiorum  ingenia.' — Ann.  ii.  82.  Compare  the  popular  belief  at  the  death  of 
Augustus,  that  he  chose  Tiberius  as  his  successor  in  order  to  cause  the 
people  to  repret  his  loss. — Ann.  i.  10.     See  also  Plutarch,  Demetr.  3. 
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his  good  qualities,  and  may  select  him  on  account  of  his  popu- 
larity and  fitness  for  the  station.  (*)  Before,  therefore,  a  practical 
maxim  founded  on  either  of  these  propositions  is  applied  to  a 
particular  case,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
case,  and  to  observe  whether  the  character  of  the  principal  per- 
sons concerned  agrees  with  the  average  and  ordinary  character 
represented  in  the  inductive  proposition.  Without  this  precau- 
tion, we  incur  the  danger  of  applying  the  rule  to  the  exception, 
and  of  acting  on  a  maxim,  the  ground  of  which  is  accidentally 
absent. 

General  propositions  of  this  sort  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
sumptive truths,  which  are  more  likely  to  be  applicable  than  not 
to  be  applicable  to  a  given  subject.  Hence  we  may  start,  in 
our  analysis  of  the  subject,  from  the  presumption,  and  examine 
whether  it  does  not  apply  :  we  may  call  on  the  specific  instance 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  come  under  the  general  rule. 
If  this  inquiry  should  lead  to  the  result  that  the  case  is  not  ex- 
ceptional, we  may  proceed,  without  further  hesitation,  to  frame 
a  practical  maxim  out  of  the  theoretical  proposition.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  negative  result  should  be  obtained,  and  the  case 
should  appear  to  be  exceptional,  we  must  abstain  from  acting 
upon  a  general  presumption  which  is  founded  only  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cases,  and  is  false  in  the  actual  instance. 

General  aphorisms  of  this  sort  resemble  that  class  of  legal 
presumptions  which  are  not  conclusive,  and  which  admit  of  proof 
to  the  contrary ;  but  until  that  proof  is  afforded,  hold  good  in 
the  individual  case.  Thus  it  may  be  a  presumption  of  law  that 
a  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  according  to 
the  maxim,  '  Quilibet  prasumitur  bonus,  donee  probetur  contra- 
rium.'  It  may  be  a  presumption  of  law  that  possession  isprhnd 
facie  evidence  of  property.     But  these  presumptions  have  only 


(5)  '  Nee  tellus  eadem  parit  omnia.     Vitibus  ilia 

Convenit ;  ha>e  oleifi ;  hac  bene  farra  virent. 
Pectoribus  mores  tot  sunt,  anot  in  orbe  fignro  : 
Qui  sapit,  innumeris  morions  aptus  erit.' 

Ovid,  De  Art  Am.  i.  767-60. 
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a  provisional  validity;  they  are  susceptible  of  refutation;  and 
they  are  only  applied  to  a  given  case  until  they  are  rebutted  by 
special  proof. 

The  propositions  respecting  forms  of  government  are,  for  the 
most  part,  presumptions  of  this  nature.  They  represent,  not  the 
invariable  tendency  of  a  uniform  cause,  which  would  always  act 
if  unresisted,  but  the  average  and  predominant  character  of  the 
subject.  We  must,  therefore,  be  careful  to  examine  the  subject, 
and  observe  its  individual  peculiarities,  before  we  bring  it  under 
a  practical  maxim,  formed  out  of  the  general  theorem.  For  in- 
stance, in  reasoning  upon  the  probable  operation  of  despotism  in 
any  individual  case,  we  must  not  omit  to  note  the  character  of 
the  absolute  monarch,  and  the  established  practice  of  his  govern- 
ment; without  this  precaution,  we  might  confound  the  probable 
acts  of  a  Tiberius  or  Nero  with  those  of  a  Titus  or  Antoninus 
Pius ;  or  those  of  a  Nadir  Shah  with  those  of  a  Joseph  II.  or 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  same  precaution  is  necessary  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  acts  of  an  aristocratic  or  democratic  govern- 
ment in  a  given  case.  General  presumptions,  though  they  may 
assist  the  judgment,  cannot  supersede  the  necessity  of  investigat- 
ing the  facts  of  each  case. 

General  presumptions  as  to  the  operation  of  political  forms 
and  institutions  may  be  falsified  in  either  one  of  two  ways. 

When  the  average  and  predominant  operation  of  the  form  or 
institution  is  good,  it  may  be  frustrated  by  the  badness  of  those 
who  use  it.  They  may,  from  their  moral  defects,  convert  whole- 
some food  into  poison.  Thus  a  popularly  elected  legislative  body 
may  be  described  as  being  in  general  a  beneficent  institution;  yet, 
in  a  particular  case,  its  operation  may  be  so  perverted  by  the  fac- 
tiousness, violence,  corruption,  or  timidity  of  its  members,  as  to 
render  it  productive  of  more  evil  than  good.  Other  institutions 
of  a  refined  nature,  which  work  well  in  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity, may,  in  a  less  civilized  country,  be  found  to  fail,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  skill,  intelligence,  patience,  and  habits  of 
sustained  attention  and  mutual  forbearance  in  the  persons  upon 
whom  their  execution  depends.     They  are  like  tools  of  a  refined 
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make  in  the  hands  of  a  clumsy  or  ignorant  artisan.     Again,  the 
average  and  predominant  operation  of  the  form  or  institution 
may  he  bad,  but  its  defects  may  be  supplied  by  the  moderation, 
good  sense,  or  skill,  of  those  who  use  it.     Thus  Aristotle  says  : 
'  Some  oligarchies  continue  to  exist,  not  because  the  form  of 
government  is  stable,  but  because  those  in  power  bear  themselves 
well,  both   towards  the  other  members  of  the  governing  body, 
and  those  who  are  not  members  of  it.     As  to  the  latter,  in  not 
wronging  them,  and  in  admitting  into  the  governing  body  such  as 
are  of  an  aspiring  disposition ;  in  not  wounding  the  ambitious 
in  their  feelings  of  honour,  and  not  affecting  the  multitude  in 
their  purse:  as  to  the  former,  in  treating  them  on  terms  of 
equality.'  (6)     Again,  he  remarks,  elsewhere :  '  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  the  constitution  according  to  law  is  not  popular,  but 
that,  from  the  character  and  practice  of  the  ruling  persons,  it  is 
administered  in  a  popular  manner;    and   in  other  cases,  that 
the  constitution  has  been  according  to  law  of  a  popular  tendency, 
but  in  its  working  and  conduct  is  rather  oligarchical/ Q     Bodin, 
likewise,  in  his  treatise,  De  Republicd,  observes  that  a  few  nobles 
may  either  administer  the  state  according  to  popular  principles,  or 
may  govern  it  in  an  aristocratic  spirit.  (8)     The  probable  opera- 
tion of  any  institution  or  law  can  only  be  determined  by  con- 
sidering how  persons  of  an  average  character  will  act  when  they 
are  placed  under  its  influence.     If,   however,   the  persons  in 
question  deviate,  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent,   from  this 
average  character,   the  generalization  will  fail  with  respect  to 
them.     The  presumption,  though  true  generally,  may  be  over- 
ruled by  special  evidence  to  the  contrary.     Hence  it  is   most 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the   nature   of   such  presumptive 
theorems,  and  not  to  confound  a  provisional  and  primd  facie 


(6)  Polit.  v.  8.  (7)  lb.  iv.  5. 

(8)  ii.  2,  p.  295.  The  following  remark  of  Montesquieu  is  too  absolute, 
but  it  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  evil  tendency  of  laws  may  be  remedied 
by  the  goodness  of  the  persons  who  administer  them  :  '  II  y  a  peu  de  lois 
qui  ne  soient  bonnes,  lorsque  l'elat  n'a  point  perdu  ses  principes ;  et 
comme  disoit  Epicure,  en  parlantdes  richesscs,  cen'est  point  la  liqueur  qui 
est  corrompue,  c'est  le  vase.'— Esprit  des  Lois,  viii.  11. 
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with  a  conclusive  and  absolute  proposition.  Such  presumptions 
apply  in  the  first  instance  to  an  individual  case,  and  throw  on 
the  inquirer  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  fact  is  otherwise ;  but 
they  do  not  conclude  the  question.  To  suppose  that  they  have 
a  greater  force  would  be  equivalent  to  reading  the  legal  maxim 
as  to  guilt  without  its  final  clause,  '  Quilibet  prsesumitur  bonus, 
donee  probetur  contrarium/  and  therefore  acting  on  an  inflexible 
and  uniform  maxim,  that  every  man  is  innocent. 

§  4  We  now  pass  to  the  second  reason,  stated  above,  for 
the  circumscription  of  a  universal  political  theorem  or  maxim, 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  an  actual  case  :  viz.,  that 
the  natural  or  spontaneous  operation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be 
disturbed  by  external  causes. 

The  instances  which  we  have  already  examined,  are  where, 
from  a  peculiarity  of  character,  the  persons  conducting  the  affairs 
of  a  government  are  not  likely  to  act  according  to  general  pre- 
sumptions derived  from  average  experience.  In  these  instances 
therefore,  the  cause  is  not  set  in  motion ;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
action,  no  unsuccessful  endeavour,  which  an  antagonist  influence 
counteracts.  The  instances  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  are 
of  two  sorts :  viz^  w^exe  a  jgolitical  cause  is  either  counteracted 
or  aggravated  by  some  external  agency.  A  cause  acting  freely 
may  be  disturbed  in  either  of  these  ways.  Its  natural  influence 
may  either  be  arrested  or  retarded ;  or  it  may  be  stimulated  and 
increased.  We  will  first  examine  the  former  of  these  disturbing 
influences. 

Where  a  cause  is  set  in' motion/  and  acts  constantly  in  one  ' 
direction  with  a  steady  and  uniform  nisus,  its  operation  may 
sometimes  be  suppressed  by  an  overwhelming  opposition,  some- 
times repressed  and  weakened,  though  not  quite  overborne,  by 
impeding  and  retarding  forces.  Thus  the  fear  of  punishment 
is  a  cause  constantly  acting  in  the  same  direction.  Its  tendency 
is  always  to  deter ;  but  this  tendency  may  be  counteracted  in 
each  actual  case  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  sometimes 
weaken  and  sometimes  nullify  its  operation.  Freedom  of  trade 
tends  constantly  to  facilitate  supply,  and  thus  to  produce  cheap- 
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ness ;  but  in  considering  the  probability  of  this  effect  being  pro- 
duced in  any  individual  case,  we  must  estimate  the  probability 
of  such  events  as  deficient  harvests,  difficulty  of  freight,  insecurity 
'  arising  from  war  or  civil  commotions,  and  the  like.  The  reduc- 
tion of  a  high  customs  duty  on  any  article  would  naturally  tend 
to  increase  its  importation ;  yet  a  change  in  the  public  taste,  or 
the  discovery  of  a  cheaper  or  preferable  substitute,  might  prove 
an  effectual  counteraction  to  this  tendency. 

Before,  therefore,  we  form  a  practical  maxim  out  of  a  general 
theorem,  or  use  a  maxim  formed  from  a  theorem  without  any 
limitation,  we  must  consider  whether  the  cause  is  likely  to  operate 
freely,  or  to  be  impeded  by  counteracting  influences.  If  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  we  must  attempt  to  calculate  their 
force,  direction,  number,  duration,  and  combined  action;  and 
having  made  this  calculation,  we  must  correct  our  general  theorem 
accordingly.  It  is  in  this  process  that  the  value  of  theory  and 
the  skill  of  the  practician  are  equally  perceptible.  Without 
theory,  the  practical  politician  would  be  bewildered  in  a  crowd  of 
unconnected  and  unarranged  particulars.  He  would  be  like  a 
solitary  wanderer  in  a  trackless  forest,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  ground.  But  with  theory  alone  as  his  guide,  and  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  would  almost  infallibly 
be  led  into  error.  He  would  apply  to  a  concrete  case  a  practical 
maxim  founded  upon  a  theorem,  which  supposes  only  an,  .arbi- 
trarily limited  abstriWMUfl.  He  would  therefore  commit  the  same 
error  as  tnat  of  a  military  engineer  who  should  calculate  the 
actual  course  of  a  cannon  ball  by  equations  in  which  the  friction 
of  the  atmosphere  is  neglected. 

§  5  Whenever  it  is  afermed  that  anything  is  '  true  in 
theory  and  false  in  practice,'  or  that  it  is  '  good  in  theory  and 
bad  in  practice/ (9)  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is, 
apparently,  that  which  has  been  just  described.  This  objection 
is  taken  when  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  general  theorem  to  some 


(9)  Compare  the  Essay  of  Kant :  ■  Ueber  den  getneinspruch  :  Das  mag 
tn  der  theorte  ricktig  sein,  taugt  aber  nicht/Ur  die  praxis.*—  Werke,  voJ.  vii. 
part  1.  p.  177. 
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actual  case,  apd  the  objector  admits  that  the  theorem  is,  scientifi- 
rally  or  pfrntrnrtftiiHjj  true ;  in  other  words,  that  if  the  phenomena 
supposed  in  the  theory  all  co-exist,  and  co-exist  alone,  without 
anything  to  impede  their  operation  in  any  actual  case,  the  result 
predicated  will  also  exist.  But  he  affirms  that  in  the  actual 
case  under  consideration,  either  some  of  the  phenomena  sup- 
posed in  the  theory  are  absent;  or  (what  is  more  common),  that 
certain  other  phenomena  not  supposed  in  the  theory,  are  present, 
andlhat  the  theoretical  proposition  therefore  requires  correction 
before  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  case  in  question.  If  we 
assume  A,  and  A  alone,  to  exist,  it  may  be  true  that  B  will 
follow;  but  if,  in  the  actual  case,  we  have  A  +  a  +  d ;  then  it 
may  not  be  true  that  B  will  follow.  In  this  manner,  the 
proposition  which  is  true  in  theory  may  be  false  (that  is 
to  say,  inapplicable  without  correction)  in  an  actual  case  of 

practice.  ""*"""'      '  "'    ~~ 

The  question  therefore  which  the  objector  raises,  is  not  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  theorem,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  scientific 
abstraction,  but  as  to  the  construction  from  it  of  a  practical 
maxim^  to  be  applied  to  the  case  under  discussion.  Now  it  may 
indeed  happen  that  the  objection  is  unfounded,  and  that  the 
practical  maxim  may  be  properly  formed  from  the  theory,  and 
applied  directly  to  the  individual  case.  The  circumstances 
alleged  by  him  may  be  irrelevant ;  they  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
differentiate  the  case,  and  to  prevent  the  general  rule  from  in- 
cluding it.  The  exemption  may  be  really  urged  by  the  arguer, 
not  because  the  case  is  abnormal,  but  because  it  is  his  own,  and 
because  his  personal  interest  is  at  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  happen  that  the  general  theorem  is  not  applicable  to  the 
case  in  question  without  corrections  which  nullify  its  effect.  It 
may  be  apparent,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts,  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  the.  cause  will  be  counteracted  by  so  many 
obstacles  as  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  its  appointed  goal;  or 
that  other  circumstances  exist  which  withdraw  the  case  from  the 
general  rule,  and  place  it  among  the  exceptions.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing are  practical  maxims  for  the  management  of  an  army  in  war, 
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taken  from  an  ancient  treatise,  embodying  the  results  of  Roman 
experience^10) 

'  1.  If  you  discover  that  your  plan  of.  operations  has  been 
betrayed  to  the  enemy,  you  ought  to  change  your  arrangements. 

'  2.  Soldiers  in  quarters  are  best  kept  in  discipline  by  punish- 
ment and  fear ;  when  they  are  in  the  field,  hope  and  reward 
produce  the  best  effect. 

'3.  It  is  better  to  press  your  enemy  with  hunger  than  with 
the  sword/ 

These  are  practical  maxims  founded  upon  general  theorems 
which  have  been  derived  from  an  intelligent  induction  of 
particulars,  and  which  represent  average  experience.  But  they 
are  not  absolute  and  universal;  they  are  presumptions,  not 
inflexible  precepts;  they  cannot  be  applied  blindly  without  a 
scrutiny  and  a  consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  given  case.  Thus, 
it  may  be  generally  true  that  when  an  intended  plan  of  attack 
has  been  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  a  different  point  of  attack  may 
be  selected  with  advantage.  But  this  maxim  is  not  invariable : 
the  plan  originally  chosen  may  offer  such  prospects  of  success, 
and  the  alternative  plans  may  be  so  inferior  to  it,  that  it  may, 
on  the  whole,  be  preferable  even  with  the  drawback  of  being 
known  beforehand  to  the  enemy,  who  is  thus  able  to  meet  it 
with  counter-preparations.  In  an  instance  of  this  sort  it  may 
be  said  (with  some  laxity  of  language)  that  the  rule  is  theoreti- 
cally true  but  practically  false,  or,  more  correctly,  that  the 
general  presumption  fails,  and  the  case  is  exceptional. 

Again,  it  may  be  laid  down  generally  that  certainty  of  punish- 
ment is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  repressing  crime.  (")  From 
this  general  proposition  a  practical  maxim  arises  which  may  be 
safely  applied  to  the  majority  of  actual  cases.  Nevertheless, 
conjunctures  occur  in  political  affairs  when  clemency  produces  a 
more  tranquillizing  and  healing  effect,  than  an  inflexible  and 


(io)  VegeiduB,  De  Be  Mil.  iii.  26. 

(n)  See  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  vi.  c.  9,  vol.  4, 
p.  446. 
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mechanical  infliction  of  the  legal  punishment ;  when  pardons  and 
commutations  of  sentences  are  more  likely  to  repress  crime  than 
a  strict  execution  of  the  law.  It  may  likewise  be  laid  down 
generally  that  punishment  operates  chiefly  by  way  of  example  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  convict  him- 
self is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment.  Nevertheless,  cases  may 
occur  where  the  ostracizing  principle  is  more  important  than  the 
deterring  example  of  the  offender's  punishment,  and  where  it  is 
the  first  object  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal,  and  eliminate  him  from 
the  state.  H 

§  6  The  circumscription  of  general  maxims,  with  reference 
to  actual  cases  of  practice,  is  thus  effected  by  adding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  given  case,  and  considering  the  combined  result. 
A  general  theorem  is  founded  on  a  limited  set  of  hypothetical 
data,  and  the  more  limited  they  are,  the  more  abstract  is  the  ? 
theorem.  The  intensity  varies  inversely  with  the  extent  of  its 
signification.  Now  a  theoretical  proposition,  when  converted 
into  a  rule  of  conduct,  may  be  conceived  as  taken  in  connexion 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  sets  of  concomitant  circumstances, 
which  may  modify  its  operation.  If,  therefore,  we  add  a  definite 
number  of  circumstances  to  the  proposition,  we  exclude  all  un- 
certainty as  to  the  possible  combinations,  and  we  in  fact  perform 
a  sort  of  practical  abscissio  infiniti.  We  substitute  a  real  and 
definite  for  an  ideal  and  indefinite  compound.  The  addition  of 
a  limited  number  of  terms  operates  as  the  exclusion  of  an  unli- 
mited number. 

Thus,  let  it  be  supposed  that  our  general  theorem  is  as  to  the 
operation  of  legal  punishment.  Legal  punishment,  if  left  to 
itself,  may  be  expected  to  produce  abstinence  from  crime ;  but  it 
may  be  accompanied,  and  as  it  were,  held  in  solution  by  a  vast 
variety  of  collateral  circumstances  which  may  influence  its  opera- 
tion.    Thus,  it  may  be  combined  with  an  inefficient  or  unskilful 

(12)  The  circumstances  which  rendered  this  mode  of  punishment  ex- 
pedient in  a  Greek  state  are  enumerated  in  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  200-17.  Plato,  (Leg.  i.  8,  p.  636)  remarks,  that  institutions  may 
'suit  some  states,  but  not  others  ;  that  no  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
cpyy  tuu  \6y<ot  both  in  practice  and  theory.     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  22,  n.  29. 
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police,  a  venal,  weak,  or  tardy  administration  of  justice,  difficulty 
of  detection,  unwillingness  to  prosecute  or  to  give  evidence,  or  a 
fanatical  contempt  of  suffering.  Various  other  circumstances 
might  likewise  be  mentioned  which  diminish  the  deterring  force 
of  the  fear  of  legal  punishments  on  the  minds  of  given  indivi- 
duals^") Now,  all  that  can  be  said  with  reference  to  such  a 
general  theorem,  so  long  as  it  remains  an  abstraction,  is  that  it 
describes  a  prevailing  tendency,  liable  to  be  resisted  and  modified 
by  an  unlimited  number  of  counter-influences  with  which  legal 
punishment  may  be  combined.  But  when  an  actual  case  is  laid 
before  us,  we  can  perceive  whether  any,  and  which  of  those  other 
circumstances  are  present.  Of  such  as  are  wanting  we  take  no 
account,  we  note  those  which  are  discernible,  and  we  then  form 
a  definite  practical  problem,  in  this  shape :  '  How  will  the  denun- 
ciation of  legal  punishment  operate,  taken  in  connexion  with  a 
reluctance  of  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  or  with  a  willingness  of 
judges  to  take  bribes  (as  the  case  may  be)  V  '  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  legal  punishment,  combined  with  a  hope  of  impunity,  or 
a  disregard  of  pain,  of  some  special  ascertained  nature  ?' 

Again,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  general  maxim  to  be  applied 
to  a  particular  case  is,  that  when  the  population  of  a  country 
becomes  redundant,  it  ought  to  be  relieved  by  the  foundation  of 
a  new  colony.  In  order,  however,  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
applying  this  rule  to  the  given  case,  we  must  add  the  material 
circumstances  of  the  actual  problem :  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
proposed  settlement,  its  situation  with  respect  to  other  countries, 
the  expense  of  defending  it,  the  political  relations  in  respect  of 
dependence  which  would  subsist  with  the  mother-country,  the 
military  and  naval  resources  of  the  mother-country,  and  the  like. 
When  all  these  circumstances  have  been  enumerated  and  arranged, 
a  practical  problem  arises  in  this  form :  '  Is  it  expedient  for  a 
country  having  a  redundant  population  to  found  a  new  colony 
in   such  a  position,  with  such  political  relations,  with  such  a 


(13)  See  in  Aristot.,  Rket.i.  12,  an  enumeration  of  many  of  the  motives 
which  induce  a  man  to  commit  crime,  and  to  brave  the  danger  of  punish- 
ment. 
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prospect  of  expense  to  the  mother  country  V  However  the 
general  maxim  might  be  combined  with  peculiar  circumstances 
for  the  indefinite  number  of  other  colonies  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  exist,  the  question  before  us  is  to  determine  its  applica- 
bility under  the  circumstances  of  this  individual  case,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  thus  indicated. 

§  7  In  the  discussion  of  a  practical  question,  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  said  that  the  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits, 
and  that  every  new  case  will  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
Now  every  case,  however  peculiar  and  abnormal  it  may  be,  must 
be  decided  on  some  principle  or  combination  of  principles. 
Every  practical  syllogism  must  have  its  major  premise,  affirming 
the  general  maxim,  as  the  minor  premise  lays  down  the  facts. 
The  meaning  of  the  remark  just  adverted  to  is,  that  when  the 
circumstances  of  a  case  are  numerous  or  exceptional,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  specialize  the  governing  principle  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Its  generality  must  be  limited,  by  making  allowance 
for  the  additional  circumstances  beyond  those  assumed  in  the 
abstract  hypothesis.  These  additional  circumstances  differentiate 
the  problem,  and  thus  create  a  necessity  of  modifying  the  general 
maxim  accordingly. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  what,  in  legal  language,  is  called  a 
1  special  case/  Every  case,  however  special,  involves  some  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  principle  involved  in  a  special  case  is  not  of  ex- 
tensive generality  and  wide  application.  It  is  encumbered  by 
qualifications,  and  entangled  with  other  principles,  which  corre- 
spond with  the  complexity  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  it  is 
inapplicable  to  cases  which  are  simpler,  or  which,  though  com- 
plex, have  a  different  complexity,  and  are  formed  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  a  different  set  of  circumstances  around  the  same 
nucleus. 

§  8  The  other  species  of  disturbing  influences  to  which  a 
political  cause  is  subject,  is  where  its  operation,  instead  of  being 
retarded,  is  accelerated — instead  of  being  counteracted,  is  aug- 
mented, by  an  external  agency. 

Thus,  legislative  measures  intended  to  lower  the    prices  of 

VOL.  II.  n 
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food  by  encouraging  importation,  may  be  assisted  by  plentiful 
harvests;  a  concession  to  popular  demands,  which  would  have 
been  prudent  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  rendered 
dangerous  in  its  consequences  by  the  outbreak  of  revolutionary 
excesses  in  a  neighbouring  state,  which  are  contagious,  and  com- 
municate a  disposition  to  violence  which  otherwise  would  not 
exist.  Inasmuch  as  a  given  effect  may  not  only  be  due  to 
several  conditions,  together  constituting  one  cause,  but  may  be 
produced  by  several  causes  acting  independently  of  each  other, 
it  follows  that,  where  one  cause  is  set  in  motion,  and  other  inde- 
pendent causes  of  the  same  effect  accidentally  supervene,  the 
combined  effect  of  all  the  causes  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
one  singly.  Thus,  in  medicine,  the  effect  of  a  curative  pro- 
cess may  be  accidentally  increased  by  some  unexpected  concurrent 
circumstance;  some  natural  action  of  an  organ,  or  change  of 
temperature,  may  conspire  with  the  treatment  in  producing  a 
given  effect. 

Where  a  decisive  blow  is  to  be  struck,  tte  concurrence  of 
other  unforeseen  causes  tending  in  the  same  direction  is  a  gain. 
For  example :  in  war,  if  at  the  time  of  an  attack  on  the  enemy 
some  of  his  forces  unexpectedly  desert,  or  change  sides,  or  if  the 
effects  of  a  blockade  are  assisted  by  a  pestilence,  the  concurrent 
cause  helps.  But  if  the  intention  is  to  hold  a  middle  course, 
and  to  avoid  all  extremes,  an  unexpected  circumstance  increasing 
the  action  of  the  cause,  and  carrying  the  effect  beyond  the  cal- 
culation, defeats  the  original  design.  Hence,  in  fitting  a  general 
maxim  into  a  practical  syllogism,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not 
only  whether  the  cause  is  likely  to  be  resisted,  but  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  aggravated  in  the  individual  case,  and  to  make 
allowance  accordingly. 

A  rule  is  always  weakened,  and  jnpt  confinned,^'  exceptions 
to  it.(")  If  we  form  a  practical  maxim  upon  the  proposition, 
that  absolute  monarchs  hate  good  men,  the  maxim  is  defective 
in  the  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  absolute  monarchs  who 


(14)  See  above,  ch.  ix.  §  19  (vol.  i.  p.  387). 
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do  not  hate  good  men,  as  compared  with  those  who  do.  Exceptions 
to  a  role  may  often  be  enumerated  and  classified,  and  the  rule 
amended  accordingly,  as  in  grammatical  rules.  To  the  extent 
of  the  exceptions  thus  admitted,  the  rule  is  inapplicable  and  false; 
but  when  a  cause  is  disturbed  in  its  operation,  in  the  way 
either  of  counteraction  or  aggravation,  the  general  maxim  cannot 
be  said  to  be  unsound,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  theorem 
which  does  not  contemplate  the  disturbing  agency.  The  dis- 
turbance is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  exception,  but  it  is  a  super-  '' 
vening  external  influence,  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  the 
individual  case,  if  its  occurrence  can  be  foreseen  and  its  force 
measured. 

§  9  One  important  set  of  circumstances  which  modifies  the 
operation  of  all  political  causes,  for  which  an  allowance  must  be 
made  in  all  the  practical  applications  of  political  theory  and 
political  maxims,  and  which  enters  as  a  perpetual  though  variable 
term  in  all  political  equations,  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  habit.  The  habits  of  a  people  exercise  so  constant  a 
modifying  influence  upon  all  the  political  forces  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  that  their  nature  and  action  require  a  full  examination. 

The  subject  of  habit  "has  the  closest  bearing  upon  everything 
which  concerns  human  nature  and  human  action.  Even  in  the 
involuntary  and  instinctive  functions  of  the  body,  with  which 
the  science  of  physiology  deals,  habit  is  of  great  importance. 
The  body,  considered  without  reference  to  the  mind,  is  capable 
of  contracting  both  healthy  and  morbid  habits,  and  even  tem- 
peraments may  be  acquired.  The  ordinary  animal  functions, 
such  as  eating,  sleeping,  Sec.,  are  determined,  within  certain 
limits,  by  habit ;  diseased  actions  of  the  system  likewise  become 
recurrent  and  periodical^1*)  That  ethical  or  moral  science  is 
intimately  connected  with  habit,  its  names  alone  bear  witness.  (w) 


(15)  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme, 
mem.  ix.  §  3,  torn.  ii.  p.  145  :  '  Personne  ne  peat  ignorer,'  Ac. 

(16)  17  tfrjBue})  [open)']  c£  cBovs  Treaty tVcrat,  o$€v  koL  Tofivopa  fo^Kf  fit  pv 
irap€KkXtvop  mro  tov  *6ovs. — Aristot.  Eth.  Nio.  ii .  1.  The  same  remark  occurs 
in  the  Magna  Mor alia,  i.6.  'Quia  pertinet  ad  mores,  quod  IjOos  illi  vocant,  nos 

n2 
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'  Mankind  (says  Paley)  act  more  from  habit  than  reflection.  .  .  . 
There  are  habits  not  only  of  drinking,  swearing,  and  lying,  and 
of  some  other  things,  which  are  commonly  acknowledged  to  be 
habits,  and  called  so,  but  of  every  modification  of  action,  speech, 
and  thought.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits.  There  are  habits  of 
industry,  attention,  vigilance,  advertency ;  of  a  prompt  obedience 
to  the  judgment  occurring,  or  of  yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of 
passion;  of  extending  our  views  to  the  future,  or  of  resting  upon 
the  present ;  of  apprehending,  methodizing,  reasoning ;  of  indo- 
lence and  dilatoriness :  of  vanity,  self-conceit,  melancholy,  par- 
tiality ;  of  fretfulness,  suspicion,  cautiousness,  censoriousness;  of 
pride,  ambition,  covetousness ;  of  overreaching,  intriguing,  pro- 
jecting ;  in  a  word,  there  is  not  a  quality  or  function,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  which  does  not  feel  the  influence  of  this  great 
law  of  animated  nature.' f7) 

Even  the  more  intelligent  animals  are  capable  of  contracting 
habits,  (w)  and  are  thus  susceptible  of  domestication.  Some  of 
these  habits,  when  once  acquired,  are  transmissible  through 
successive  generations,  and  become,  so  long  as  the  domestication 
is  preserved,  a  part  of  the  animal's  nature.  (w)  In  general,  how- 
ever, continuity  of  action  is  produced  in  animals,  not  by  habit, 
but  by  instinct.  The  uniformity  of  food  and  habitation  in 
animals  arises,  not,  as  in  man,  from  a  habit  more  or  less  variable 
founded  on  reason,  but  from  a  blind  impulse,  working  invariably. 
The  predominance  of  habit  is  a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  man ; 
and  habit  corresponds,  in  the  human  economy,  with  instinct  in 


earn  partem  philosophic  'de  morions'  appellare  solemus:  sod  decet,  augen- 
tem  linguam  Latinam,  nominate  moralem.' — Cio.  de  Fato,  o.  i.  The  word 
moralis  never  became  current  in  classical  Latinity ;  it  is,  however,  used  by 
Seneca,  Fp.  89,  §  8,  and  Quintilian,  vi.  2,  §  8.  After  the  revival  of  letters, 
it  was  much  employed  by  the  translators  of  Greek,  and  has  thus  passed 
into  all  the  modern  languages. 

(17)  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  i.  c.  7.  The  nature  of  moral 
habits  is  well  expounded  and  discussed  in  Sydney  Smith's  Sketches  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  lectures  26  and  27. 

(18)  On  the  force  of  habit  in  animals,  see  Leroy,  Lettres  Philoso- 
phiquessur  V Intelligence  des  Animaux,  p.  30. 

(19)  See  Frichard's  Natural  History  of  Man  (1846),  p.  34,  40,  70; 
Carpenter's  Zoology,  §  109, 110;  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du 
Moral  de  V Homme,  mem.  ix.  §  3,  torn.  ii.  p.  147 ;  ed.  1824. 
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the  animal  economy.  (")  At  the  same  time,  all  animated  nature 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  habit.  Not 
only  animals  can  be  domesticated,  or  trained  to  certain  acts,  but 
even  plants  can  be  acclimated ;  whereas  the  nature  of  inanimate 
things  is  immutable.  No  habituation  can  render  gunpowder 
incombustible,  or  teach  water  to  run  up  an  inclined  plane. 

Habit  is  the  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  act.  Repetition  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
habits ;  but  the  effects  of  repetition  vary,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  act  repeated.  Thus,  sensual  pleasures  are  diminished  and 
weakened  by  repetition ;  they  do  not  admit  of  variety,  and  after 
a  time  they  pall  upon  the  senses.  Increased  quantities  and  more 
stimulating  agents  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
excitement.  The  drinker  rises  from  wine  to  brandy — the 
opium-eater  multiplies  his  doses ;  but  these  additional  stimuli,  if 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
organ.  (") 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  taste,  and  the  affections,  are  (within  moderate  limits) 
heightened  rather  than  impaired  by  repetition.  These  admit  of 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  their  manifestations;  their 
repetition  consists  in  similarity,  not  in  sameness — and  hence  they 
do  not,  like  a  renewed  application  of  the  same  stimulating  meat 
or  drink,  weary  the  jaded  senses,  or  pall  upon  a  listless  appetite. 


(20)  As  to  the  correspondence  of  habits  in  man  with  instinct  in  animals, 
Flourens,  De  V Instinct,  p.  57-8. 

(21)  '  It  appears  to  be  a  general  law,  that  habit  diminishes  physical 
sensibility ;  whatever  affects  any  organ  of  the  body,  affects  it  less  by  repe- 
tition/—Sydney  Smith,  t6.  p.  396. 

'  L'abus  da  vin,  comme  celni  des  autree  stimulans,  pent  sans  donte 
dltrnire  les  forces  du  syeteme  nervenz,  affaiblir  Intelligence,  abrutir  tout 
a  la  foifl  le  physique  et  le  moral  de  Thomme :  mais  pour  produire  de  tels 
effete,  il  fant  que  cet  abns  soit  ports'  jusqu'au  dernier  terme ;  il  est  meme 
rare  qu'il  le  prodnise  sans  le  conconrs  des  esprits  ardens,  auxquels  les 
grands  buveurs  finissent  presque  tonjours  par  recourir,  qnand  le  vin  n'agit 
plus  assez  vivement  sur  leur  palais  et  sur  leur  cervean.' — Cabanis,  %b. 
mem.  viii.  §  13.  '  Le  propre  de  1'habitnde  est  d'emousser  le  sentiment ; 
de  ramener  toujours  le  plaisir  on  la  doulenr  a  1'indifference,  qui  en  est  le 
terme  moyen.' — Bichat,  Kecherches  Phvsiologiques  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort, 
art.  6,  §  2. 
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The  eagerness  of  pursuit  increases,  rattier  than  relaxes,  as  similar 
objects  are  again  and  again  sought  after.  Pleasures  which  are 
thus  enhanced  by  repetition  may  be  either  innocent  or  vicious; 
there  may  be  the  intellectual  gratification  arising  from  the  serious 
researches  of  the  philosopher,  the  student,  and  the  man  of 
science ;  there  may  be  the  esthetic  enjoyment  arising  from  the 
pursuits  of  the  poet,  or  the  artist ;  there  may  be  the  moral  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  and  social 
feelings ;  there  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  pleasures  arising 
from  a  habit  of  gambling,  of  cruelty,  or  of  rapine. 

Again,  things  in  themselves  indifferent  to  us  become,  after  a 
time,  consecrated  and  endeared  by  habit,  f)  The  repetition  of 
the  same  act,  the  frequent  performance  of  any  manual  operation 
in  the  same  manner,  the  frequent  sight  of  the  same  object,  and 
the  frequent  perception  of  the  same  sound,  renders  it  agreeable 
to  us,  independently  of  the  facility  of  execution.  There  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  charm  in  mere  familiarity,  where  it  is  not  carried 
to  the  length  of  oppressive  iteration.  Hence,  each  person  is 
attached  to  the  place  where  he  has  lived,  to  the  house  which  he 
has  inhabited,  to  the  mode  of  life  which  he  has  followed ;  and 
he  prefers  the  fashions  of  dress,  eating,  travelling,  &c.,  to  which 
he  has  been  accustomed,  and  prefers  them  to  all  others — not  as 
being  worse  than  his  own,  but  as  being  different  from  them. 

Habit,  again,  reconciles  us  to  much  that  was  at  first  painful 
and  distasteful.  Pains,  like  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  lose 
their  acuteness  by  frequent  recurrence.  Labour,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  is  lightened  by  repetition:  we  are  trained  to  the 
work,  and  can  perform  it  with  less  exertion.  Thus  walking, 
riding,  leaping,  and  the  various  manual  exercises,  are  rendered 
easier  by  practice.  The  muscles  are  strengthened,  and  adapted 
to  their  work  by  use,  and  a  less  degree  of  attention  is  necessary 
for  their  direction.  Certain  bodily  operations  may  even  become, 
after  a  time,  almost  mechanical.     An  artisan,  who  is  constantly 


(23)  Aristot.  (Rhet.  i.  11,  §  3)  remarks  that  habits  are  pleasant ;  for 
that  what  is  habitual  resembles  what  is  natural.  Often  borders  upon 
always ;  and  nature  partakes  of  the  latter — habit,  of  the  former. 
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employed  in  the  same  species  of  labour,  is  able  at  last  almost  to 
attain,  not  only  the  precision  and  regularity,  but  even  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  machine.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  mind 
by  habit :  difficulties  are  diminished,  asperities  are  rubbed  off,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  mental  process.  (")  The  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, the  practical  man,  finds  that  experience  not  only  increases 
his  skill,  but  lightens  his  toil.  The  feelings  are  reconciled  to  an 
object,  first  viewed  with  repugnance :  ideas  which  once  appeared 
obscure  or  complex,  become  perspicuous  and  simple :  the  intricacy 
of  involved  subjects  is  disentangled,  and  the  mind  acquires  a  new 
character  under  the  influence  of  repeated  thought.  '  Use  almost 
can  change  the  stamp  of  nature/  The  facility  gradually  obtained 
in  the  use  of  language  and  writing  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  efficiency  of  habit ;  and,  indeed,  education  in  general  consists 
mainly  in  the  formation  of  habits.  (*) 

There  is  scarcely  any  lot  of  labour,  drudgery,  or  suffering, 
which  is  not  mitigated  by  habit.  We  are  familiarized  to  hard- 
ships by  enduring  them.  As  the  stomach  learns  after  a  time  to 
resist  sea-sickness,  and  loses  its  sensibility  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  so  the  mind  is  reconciled  to  the  privations  of  a  seafaring 
life,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  an  existence,  which  to  a  landsman 
would  be  intolerable. 

In  general,  the  test  of  the  formation  of  a  habit  is  the  pro- 
duction of  pain  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  acts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  'An  active  habit  for  anything  (says  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith)  may  be  said  to  be  formed,  when  we  feel  either  a  difficulty 
in  not  doing  it,  or  a  pain  from  its  not  being  done,  and  when  the 
principal  cause  for  this  pain  or  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  done 
the  thing  often  before/^) 

(23)        '  Quod  male  fers,  assuesce ;  feres  bene:  multa  vetustas 
Lenit ;  at  incipiens  omnia  sentit  amor.' 

Ovid,  ArsAm.  ii.  647. 

(24)  See  Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  28 ;  Comte, 
Traite  de  Legislation,  liv.  iv.  c.  13. 

(25)  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  lect.  27,  p.  409.  The  same  test 
is  established  by  Aristotle :  arj^flov  de  OftTroitiaOaiT&v  tfcwv  rty  imyivopfwiv 
ifioviiv  fj  \v7njw  rols  cpyois. — Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2. 
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When  the  mind  is  not  stimulated  by  new  pleasures,  or  occu- 
pied by  pursuits  which  habit  has  rendered  agreeable,  it  is  subject 
to  that  oppressive  and  wearisome  state  of  languor,  which  the 
French  have  designated  by  ennui.^)  Ennui  may  sometimes  be 
caused  by  the  superfluous  iteration  of  the  same  idea,  or  a  mono* 
tonous  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  but  in  general  it  arises  from 
a  want  of  excitement  or  employment  for  the  mind,  or  from  a 
participation  in  pursuits  foreign  to  our  tastes  and  habits.  (*) 

The  habits  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  refer  properly 
to  man,  considered  as  an  individual,  and  they  are  the  subject  of 
ethics,  or  of  any  other  science  or  art  which  deals  with  the  acts 
of  men.  An  aggregate  of  habits,  either  successive  or  contem- 
poraneous, in  different  individuals  is  denoted  by  the  words 
custom,  usage,  or  practice.^)  When  many  persons— either  a 
class  of  society,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  or  an  entire 
nation — agree  in  a  certain  habit,  they  are  said  to  have  a  custom 
or  usage  to  that  effect. 

Customs  may  be  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  may  be  volun- 
tary customs — customs  which  are  adopted  spontaneously  by  the 
people,  and  originate  from  their  independent  choice,  such  as  the 
modes  of  salutation,  dress,  eating,  travelling,  &c.,  prevalent  in 
any  country,  and  most  of  the  items  which  constitute  the  maimers 
of  a  people.  Secondly,  there  are  the  customs  which  are  the 
result  of  laws — customs  which  have  grown  up  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  government  upon  the  people.  The  latter  are 
more  uniform  and  predominant,  as  being  the  result  of  coercion, 
and  being  enforced  by  the  legal  sanction,  whereas  the  other  class 


(26)  Concerning  ennui,  see  Helvetius  de  V Homme,  sect.  viii. 

(27)  One  peculiar  effect  of  repetition  is  its  producing  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  Tnis  arises  where  certain  words,  expressions,  or  unmeaning 
or  singular  gestures,  are  frequently  repeated.  Tne  frequent  repetition  of 
anything  which  is,  in  itself,  trifling,  implies  a  foolish  solicitude  about  a 
matter  undeserving  of  such  attention,  and  therefore  provokes  laughter. 

(28)  A  similar  distinction  between  mos  and  consuetudo  is  made  by 
Macrobius,  Saturn,  iii.  8,  commenting  on  Virgil,  JBn.  vii.  601.  He  quotes 
Varro,  as  stating  that  mos  is  the  unit,  and  consuetudo  the  resulting  aggre- 

5 ate :  '  Varro  de  moribus  morem  esse  dicit  in  judicio  animi,  quern  sequi 
ebeat  consuetudo.'    He  adds,  in  reference  to  the  words  of  Virgil,  '  Mos 
ergo  pnecessit,  et  cultus  moris  secutus  est,  quod  est  oonsuetudo.' 
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of  customs  are  enforced  only  by  the  sanction  of  popular  opinion* 
Thus,  when  successive  judges  in  a  court  of  justice  have  laid  down 
certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  advocates  pleading  before  the 
court  have  observed  these  rules,  such  is  called  the  established 
practice  of  the  court.  The  sum  of  the  habits  of  the  successive 
judges  and  practitioners  constitutes  the  practice  of  the  court. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  or  any  other 
public  body,  renewed  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  its  members. 
In  churches,  the  equivalent  name  is  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Now,  when  a  new  law  is  introduced  in  any  country,  or  a 
political  change  is  made,  by  which  existing  customs  and  usages 
are  disturbed,  the  alteration  is  displeasing  and  painful  to  the 
people,  unless  they  are  widely  dissatisfied  with  their  institutions, 
and  desire  a  reform.  Even  when  a  law  is  unpopular,  and  a 
change  is  loudly  demanded,  its  unpopularity  is  generally  limited 
to  a  portion  of  the  population,  and  the  rest  view  it  with  indif- 
ference, so  that,  upon  the  latter,  the  full  effects  of  a  disruption  of 
old  habits  are  felt.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  test  of  the 
existence  of  a  habit  is  the  production  of  pain  by  its  discontinu- 
ance, so  that  no  habit  can  be  broken  off  without  pain. 

The  influence  of  habit  in  modifying  and  counteracting  the 
operation  of  new  laws  is  twofold:  it  arises — I,  from  the 
attachment  of  the  people,  considered  as  the  subjects  of  legislation, 
to  the  old  law ;  2,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  executive  func- 
tionaries to  alter  their  habits,  and  to  adopt  new  modes  of  action. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  a  person  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  a  thing  done  in  a  particular  manner,  acquires  a 
predilection  for  that  mode  of  doing  it,  which  is  independent  of 
any  share  of  his  own  in  the  act.  Hence,  if  a  person  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  prisoners  tried,  or  soldiers  armed  and  exercised,  in  a 
particular  manner,  he  contracts  from  habit  a  preference  for  that 
mode.  In  like  manner,  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
certain  form  and  ceremonial  of  worship,  and  to  a  certain  eccle- 
siastical vestment,  views  with  displeasure  any  change  in  these 
matters,  though  it  may  affect  no  article  of  faith.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  in  politics  we  are  not  concerned  with 
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single  habits,  but  with  habits  in  the  aggregate,  or  customs. 
Now,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  '  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and 
separate,  be  great,  the  force  of  custom  copulate  and  conjoined 
and  collegiate  is  far  greater ;  for  there  example  teacheth,  com- 
pany comforteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth ;  so  as  in 
such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation/ (*)  The  effect 
of  custom  is  likewise  enhanced,  if  the  habits  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed were  common  to  the  preceding  as  well  as  to  the  contem- 
porary generation.  If  the  institution  has  descended  to  the  living 
persons  from  their  forefathers,  it  is  strengthened  by  the  associa- 
tions of  childhood,  of  ancestry,  and  of  national  history ;  it  is 
ennobled  and  hallowed  by  patriotic,  religious,  and  popular  senti- 
ments. Hence  it  is  a  theme  of  exhortation,  'traditum  ab 
antiquis  morem  servare  f  and  one  of  the  commonest  incitements 
to  exertion  is  an  appeal  not  to  degenerate  from  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors.  A  reference  to  ancient  usages  and  time-honoured  insti- 
tutions rarely  fails  to  strike  a  chord  of  feeling  which  thrills  in  many 
breasts.  To  say  that  anything  is  national,  is  a  theme  of  praise 
in  each  nation.  The  epithet  English  is  laudatory  in  England, 
German  in  Germany,  French  in  France,  Spanish  in  Spain;  as 
the  epithets  un-English,  tin-German,  un-French,  and  tin-Spanish 
imply  censure,  each  within  its  own  territory.^) 

All  national  usages  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  many 


(39)  Essay,  xxxix. '  Of  Custom  and  Education/ 

(30)  Herodotus,  in  commenting  on  the  folly  of  Cambyses,  in  outraging 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  and  others,  remarks  that  all  nations 
think  their  own  laws  and  customs  the  best ;  and  he  tells  a  story  of  Darius 
in  illustration  of  this  dictum. — iii.  98. 

Nepos,  in  the  preface  to  his  biographies,  expresses  a  fear  that  his 
readers  may  object  to  some  of  the  anecdotes  which  he  relates  respecting 
eminent  Greeks  :  •  Sed  hi  erunt  fere,  (he  continues,)  qui  expertes  literarum 
Gracarum,  nihil  rectum,  nisi  quod  eorum  moribus  conveniat,  putabant. 
Qui  si  didicerint,  non  eadem  omnibus  esse  honesta  atque  turpia,  sed  omnia 
majorum  institutis  judicari  ;  nonadmirabunturnos  in  Graiorum  virtutibus 
exponendis  mores  eorum  sequutos.' 

Nepos,  therefore,  assumes  that  national  custom  is  the  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  in  ethics. 

As  to  the  authority  which  an  established  government  derives  from 
custom,  see  Sir  W.  Temple,  Essay  upon  the  Original  and  Nature  of 
Government;   Works,  vol.  li.  p.  37. 
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persons,  especially  to  those  who  have  read,  thought,  and 
travelled  little.  Persons  of  this  sort  are  properly  called  narrow- 
minded — the  horizon  of  their  ideas  is  contracted ;  neither  by  per- 
sonal observation,  nor  through  the  medium  of  books,  have  they 
extended  it  beyond  their  own  neighbourhood.  (u)  Hence,  when 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  customs  and  institutions 
different  from  their  own,  they  are  filled  with  amazement,  and 
believe  the  order  of  nature  to  be  violated.  The  most  lively  picture 
of  such  a  state  of  mind  is  afforded  by  Orientals  who  visit  Euro- 
pean countries,  or  who  become  witnesses  of  European  manners.  (*) 
But  the  uneducated  classes  of  every  civilized  country  exhibit  it, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  confound  the  habitual  with 
the  natural,  and  the  unusual  with  the  unnatural.  They  are 
shocked  at  practices  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  as  if  they 
involved  a  departure  from  the  system  of  the  universe. 

But,  while  we  remark  the  undue  resistance  to  legislative 
improvements  which  arises  from  a  froward  and  stiff-necked  ad- 
herence to  ancient  customs,  having  nothing  but  a  long  prescrip- 
tion to  recommend  them,  we  must  not  overlook  the  security 
which  every  government  derives  from  the  principle  of  habit.  It 
is  the  unreasoning  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  which  constitutes  one  of  the  main  safe- 
guards of  a  government.^)     Such  an  attachment,  indeed,  will 


(31)  '  Fuisset  imperitum  animal,  et  sine  magn&  experientia  rerun 
homo,  si  drcuinscriberetur  natalis  soli  fine.' — Seneca,  Nat.  Quast.  v.  18, 
§12. 

(32)  Hence  the  form  of  lettres  Persanes,  &c,  has  been  adopted  as  a 
vehicle  for  unprejudiced  comment  on  European  manners  and  customs,  or 
for  hostile  sarcasm,  inasmuch  as  to  an  Oriental  everything  is  strange, 
and  different  from  his  own. — See  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  lii 
p.  329-38. 

(33)  Aristotle  lays  it  down,  in  his  Politics,  that  when  the  legislative 
improvement  is  small,  and  danger  may  arise  from  too  great  facility  in 
altering  the  laws,  it  is  better  to  acquiesce  in  certain  detects  of  the  laws 
and  the  governors;  for  the  advantage  of  change  will  not  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  a  habit  of  disobedience  to  the  laws.  It  is  a  fallacy  (he 
adds)  to  compare  laws  and  arts ;  for  a  law  derives  its  force  only  from  the 
habit  of  obedience,  for  which  the  lapse  of  time  is  necessary ;  so  that  a 
readiness  to  change  from  the  existing  laws  to  other  new  laws  weakens  the 
power  of  the  law. — Pol.  ii.  8 ;  ad  fin.  fjkucriv  b'ltrxw  *y«  to  (tvpt)0€s  oi 
v6fjioi  drjXovatv,  iv  ols  rh  fivBafy  kol  wcubapMrj  pti(<ov  ior^vci  rov  yiv&<TK€tv 
ircpc  axrrwv,  dca  t6  23os. — Axistot.  Met.  i.  min.  c.  3. 
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probably  not  arise,  unless  the  institution  is,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial; but  when  it  has  once  arisen,  it  is  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  habit ;  it  derives  strength  from  the  existence  of  similar  habits 
in  others,  and  it  creates  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  prompts  every 
citizen  to  action,  independently  of  any  special  process  of  reason- 
ing in  the  individual  case,  or  of  any  prospect  of  direct  personal 
advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
principle  of  habit  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  physiology,  is  a  neutral 
principle ;  and  that  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  body  natural, 
bad  as  well  as  good  habits  may  be  formed,  which  harden  into  a 
second  nature,  and  can  only  be  gradually  abandoned,  as  they 
have  been  gradually  established.  In  like  manner,  as  a  confirmed 
habit  of  drinking  spirits,  or  of  eating  opium,  cannot  be  suddenly 
broken  through,  so  a  community  which  may  have  formed  a 
habit  of  lawless  violence,  of  indolence,  or  of  improvidence,  cannot 
be  suddenly  cured  of  it  by  new  legislation^14) 

It  may  be  added,  that  a  large  part  of  every  system  of  law  is 
avowedly  founded  upon  custom.  Every  country  admits,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  consuetudinary  or  customary  law,  or, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  Roman  jurists,  jus  moribus 
constitutum.(?)  Usage,  that  is,  the  systematic  habits  of  a  body 
of  persons,  extending  through  a  continuous  period  of  time,  is  fre- 
quently the  origin  of  law.  Thus,  it  may  be  customary  to  hold 
a  fair  at  a  certain  town  on  a  certain  day.  The  law  may  step  in, 
and  declare  that  it  shall  be  holden  at  that  place  and  time.     It 


(34)  °^  yty  °*°*  tc  1j  ov  fiqdiov  r&  ex  irakcuov  vols  {/fan  xarr iXi/ftftepa  \6y<p 
ficraariprat. — Aristot.  Mth.  Nic.  x.  10. 

(35)  '  Inveterate  consuetude)  pro  lege  non  immerito  custoditur,  et  hoc 
est  jus  quod  dicitur  moribus  constitutum.' — Dig.  i.  3,  32.  Compare  Inst. 
i.  2,  §  9 :  'Ex  non  scripto  jus  venit,  quod  usus  comprobavit.  Nam  diu- 
turni  mores,  consensu  utentium  comprobati,  legem  imitantur.' 

On  customary  law,  see  Savigny,  System  des  Heut.  Bom.  Bechts,  toI.  i. 
p.  34, 76.  According  to  the  language  of  the  English  law,  a  legal  custom  is 
local  or  personal.  The  common  law  is  a  legal  custom  extending  over  the 
whole  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
opposed  to  prayers  for  private  devotion.  See  the  second  part  of  Matter's 
work,  De  V  influence  des  Maws  sur  les  Lois,  et  de  V Influence  des  Lois  sur 
les  Mceurs  (Paris,  1832). 
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may  be  customary  for  persons  filling  certain  offices,  or  occupying 
certain  stations,  to  have  a  certain  precedence,  and  to  wear  cer- 
tain distinctive  dresses,  or  marks  of  honour.  By  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  legislature,  a  legal  right  to  such  precedence  and  marks 
of  honour  may  be  conferred.  It  is  a  custom,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  to  wear  mourning  for  the  dead.  This  custom  might 
be  rendered  obligatory  by  law,  and  be  subjected  to  regulation. 
In  like  manner,  where,  in  a  country,  there  are  certain  prevalent 
usages  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  by  will,  the 
letting  of  land,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  those 
usages  might  be  converted  into  inflexible  rules  of  law.  So  the 
ordinary  price  of  an  article,  determined  by  the  natural  competi- 
tion of  the  market,  might  be  enacted  by  law.  In  a  country 
where  slavery  exists,  and  where  it  is  customary  to  make  a  certain 
daily  allowance  of  food  to  a  slave,  a  law  might  be  passed  fixing 
this  allowance  as  a  minimum.  There  is,  indeed,  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  fortify  prevailing  customs  with  the  legal  sanction — to 
convert  the  general  into  the  universal — to  substitute  the  legal  for 
the  moral  sanction,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  for  that  of  public 
opinion. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  any  parts  of  a  system  of  law  have 
this  origin,  any  alteration  of  them  will  be  counteracted,  not  only 
by  the  habits  which  have  grown  up  under  the  legal  enactment, 
but  also  by  the  habits  which  existed  in  the  form  of  voluntary 
custom,  before  the  legal  enactment  was  made. 

Besides  the  disinterested  attachment  which  is  produced  in 
the  manner  just  described,  there  is  a  second  cause  of  the  support 
which  habit  gives  to  ancient  institutions.  If  a  person  is  not 
only  familiarized  with  a  certain  practice  by  seeing  it  as  a  by- 
stander, but  is  himself  concerned  in  its  performance,  he  is 
attached  to  it  not  only  by  sentiment,  but  also  by  the  facility  of 
execution  which  arises  from  repetition,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  disinclined  to  any  new  system  which  he  may  be  required 
to  administer,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  additional  exertion, 
attention,  and  reflection  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by  novelty 
and  strangeness.     Men  of  practice  become  habituated  to  a  cer- 
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tain  routine  of  business,  and  depart  from  it  unwillingly.  Use 
has  rendered  it  familar  to  them,  and  has  at  last  made  easy  what 
they  acquired  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  A  change  makes  their 
acquired  skill  valueless,  and  thus  either  deprives  them  of  their 
superiority,  or  compels  them  to  fresh  exertion  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  advantage.  In  this  respect,  public  functionaries  resemble 
the  practical  men  of  any  profession  or  branch  of  industry :  a 
judge  is  unwilling  to  alter  the  practice  of  his  court,  or  an  admi- 
nistrator the  routine  of  his  office,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
physician  adheres  to  old  systems  of  medical  treatment,  or  a  farmer 
persists  in  following  antiquated  modes  of  cultivation. 

Owing  to  the  double  operation  of  habit  just  described — viz., 
the  disinterested  preference  for  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
and  the  facility  of  execution  arising  from  practice — there  is  a 
force  perpetually  operating  in  favour  of  existing  laws,  and  against 
changes  in  legislation.  Habit  in  politics,  like  the  atmosphere 
in  mechanics,  is  a  constant  force,  which  steadily  opposes  the 
operation  of  all  motive  agents.  All  political  reforms  are  founded, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  an  existing  state  of  things,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country.  They  are 
often  made  with  reference  to  some  immediate  object,  and  are 
only  moulded  gradually  into  harmony  with  the  other  institutions 
of  the  state.  Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  scheme  of  a 
new  constitution,  and  to  put  it  in  force  immediately,  the  attempt 
is  usually  frustrated  in  part,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
customs  and  established  practices  of  the  people.  It  is  the  irre- 
gular and  successive  formation  of  a  complex  constitution  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  metaphor,  that  governments  are  not  made, 
but  grow,  and  has  suggested  the  contrast  of  this  process  of 
gradual  accretion,  with  the  simultaneous  act  by  which  a  statue, 
for  example,  is  cast  in  a  foundry.  (S6) 


(36)  '  Nostra  autem  respublica  non  unius  est  ingenio,  sed  multorom, 
neo  un&  hominis  vit&,  sed  aliquot  constitute  seeculis  et  stations.' — Cio.  de 
Sep.  ii.  1,  where  this  remark  is  attributed  to  Cato  the  Elder,  Borne 
being  contrasted  with  the  Greek  states,  whose  constitutions  were  as- 
cribed to  single  lawgivers. 

•  Mankind  (says  I>r.  Ferguson),  in  following  the  present  sense  of  their 
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The  pain  which  is  inflicted  upon  men  by  the  disruption  of 
their  ancient  habits,  and  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  vis 
inertia  which  holds  them  to  accustomed  modes  of  execution, 
render  all  changes  of  laws  and  institutions  a  toilsome  work. 


minds,  in  striving  to  remove  inconveniences,  or  to  gain  apparent  and  con- 
tiguous advantages,  arrive  at  ends  which  even  their  imagination  could  not 

anticipate Every  step  and  every  movement  of  the  multitude,  even 

in  what  are  termed  enlightened  ages,  are  made  with  equal  blindness  to  the 
future ;  and  nations  stumble  upon  establishments,  which  are  indeed  the 

result  of  human  action,  but  not  the  execution  of  any  human  design 

No  constitution  is  formed  by  concert,  no  government  is  copied  from  a 

plan We  are  therefore  to  receive,  with  caution,  the  traditionary 

histories  of  ancient  legislators  and  founders  of  states.  Their  names  have 
long  been  celebrated ;  their  supposed  plans  have  been  admired ;  and  what 
were  probably  the*  consequences  of  an  early  situation,  is,  in  every  instance, 
considered  as  an  effect  of  design.  An  author  and  a  work,  like  cause  and 
effect,  are  perpetually  coupled  together.  This  is  the  sunniest  form  under 
which  we  can  consider  the  establishment  of  nations ;  ana  we  ascribe  to  a 
previous  design,  what  came  to  be  known  only  by  experience,  what  no 
human  wisdom  could  foresee,  and  what,  without  the  concurring  humour 
and  disposition  of  his  age,  no  authority  could  enable  an  individual  to 
execute. — Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  part  iii.  sect.  2. 

A  similar  line  of  observation  is  pursued  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  following 
passage :  '  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rise  from  political  wisdom,  but 
have  been  the  gradual  result  of  time  and  experience — of  circumstances  and 
emergencies.  In  process  of  time,  indeed,  every  government  acquires  a 
systematical  appearance ;  for,  although  its  different  parts  arose  from  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular,  jet  there 
must  exist,  among  these  parts,  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  and  analogy. 
Wherever  a  government  nas  existed  for  ages,  and  men  have  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its  principles  are  not  essentially  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Every  new  institution  which  was  introduced, 
must  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  existing  before, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rest,  should  have  occasionally  mingled  with 
them,  it  must  soon  have  fallen  into  desuetude  and  oblivion ;  and  those 
alone  would  remain  which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency.' — Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  4,  sect.  8. 

'  Attempts  to  form  a  perfect  constitution  have  uniformly  failed,  and 
those  institutions  have  thriven  best  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  occasion.  Constitutions  are,  in  fact,  productions  that  can 
neither  be  created  nor  transplanted ;  they  are  the  growth  of  time,  not  the 
invention  of  ingenuity ;  and  to  frame  a  complete  system  of  government, 
depending  on  habits  of  reference  and  experience,  is  an  attempt  as  absurd 
as  to  build  a  tree,  or  manufacture  an  opinion. 

'  The  chief  objection  to  a  constitution  complete  in  all  its  parts  is,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  experiment  has  been  tried  under 
various  circumstances,  and  among  different  people,  and  that  in  no  one 
instance  can  it  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  A  constitution  so  drawn  raises 
expectations  which  are  not  easily  realized,  and  the  disappointment  pro- 
duces either  entire  indifference  to  all  law,  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  fresh  en- 
deavour, by  the  exaggeration  of  every  principle  of  liberty,  and  the  subver- 
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No  legislative  novelty  can  be  introduced  without  some  incon- 
venience. In  every  case,  there  will  be  some  opposition  to  be 
overcome — some  new  exertion  to  be  made.  Hence,  there  is  a 
certain  presumption  in  flavour  of  remaining  as  you  are ;  of  hold- 
ing to  an  existing  institution ;  of  repudiating  all  ideals ;  and  of 
abstaining  from  all  practical  experiments  upon  the  great  levia- 
Lthan  of  society.  C7) 

It  is,  indeed,  only  by  means  of  ideals,  by  trying  upon  society 
what  has  never  been  tried  before,  that  political  progress  can  be 
effected,  and  civilization  be  advanced.  On  this  subject  we  shall 
say  more  elsewhere.  (")  It  is  clear  that,  if  mankind  were  solely 
governed  by  the  principle  of  habit,  and  never  made  political 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  an  ideal  conception,  the 
world  would  be  stationary,  and  successive  generations  of  men 
would  resemble  successive  generations  of  wild  animals.  But  the 
question  which  the  political  reformer  is  called  on  to  solve  is, 
whether  the  probable  advantage  of  his  innovation  may  be  ex- 


sion  of  every  practicable  provision  in  the  constitution,  to  attain  an  ideal 
perfection,  of  which,  perhaDS,  no  human  society  is  capable.  Securities  are 
devised  against  dangers  which  never  exist,  and  inconveniences  are  soon  felt 
which  were  not  foreseen,  and  which  no  means  are  left  for  providing  against. 
These  difficulties  must  be  submitted  to,  or,  if  removed,  the  alteration 
shakes  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability  of  laws,  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  which  has  been  represented  to  them  as  their  only  security.' 
— Sketch  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1815,  by  Lord 
Holland,  pp.  8, 12. 

'  Government  may  be,  in  some  degree,  reduced  to  system,  but  it  can- 
not flow  from  it.  It  is  not  like  a  machine,  or  a  buttaing,  which  may  be 
constructed  entirely,  and  according  to  a  previous  plan,  T>y  the  art  and 
labour  of  man.  It  is  better  illustrated  by  comparison  with  vegetables,  or 
even  animals,  which  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  improved  by  skill  and 
care,  which  may  be  grievously  injured  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by  violenoe, 
but  which  cannot  be  produced  by  human  contrivance.'— Mackintosh,  Hist, 
qf  England,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

'Lepouvoir  des  parlemens,  comme  tons  ceux  de  l'ancienne  France, 
s'£tait  form£,  pourrait-on  dire,  par  alluvion.  Les  evenemens  les  avaient 
accrue,  et  non  les  lois.  Aucune  regie  supreme  et  inoontestee  ne  definis- 
sait  et  ne  delimitait  leur  action.'— Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Causes 
de  la  B4v.  J?r.  torn.  ii.  p.  267.  M.  Comte  remarks  that  spontaneous 
changes,  produced  by  the  gradual  course  of  events,  are  generally  superior 
to  what  the  most  eminent  reformers  could  have  conceived.' — Phif.  Pos. 
torn.  iv.  p.  580. 

(37)  See  Montaigne,  1.  i.  c.  22 :  '  De  la  Coutume,  et  de  ne  changer 
aisement  une  Loi  re^ue.'    Compare  1.  iii.  0. 13. 

(38)  Below,  ch.  xxii. 
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pected  to  outweigh  its  certain  disadvantages.  Now  the  charac-n 
teristic  defect  of  political  theorists^)  is  considered  to  be,  that  in 
resolving  this  practical  problem  they  estimate  at  its  full  value 
the  probable  advantage  of  their  reforms,  while  they  make  no 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  evils  arising  from  an  interference 
with  existing  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  for  the 
counteraction  to  which  their  measures  will  be  thus  exposed. 
They  consider  society,  it  is  said,  as  a  mere  subject  of  experiment, 
which,  like  a  dead  body  under  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  or  like 
a  metal  in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  is  devoid  of  sensation.  (") 
Or,  again,  it  is  said  they  look  upon  human  beings  as  mere 
pieces  upon  a  chess-board,  who  can  be  moved  about  at  the  will 
of  the  lawgiver,  and  will  assume,  impassively,  any  position  which 
he  may  think  fit  to  give  them.  They  appear  to  think  that  civil 
government  is  like  a  military  parade,  and  that  the  population  of 
a  state  will,  at  the  word  of  command,  fall  into  their  ranks,  and 


(30)  '  There  are  (says  Mr.  Stewart)  among  the  men  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers  two  classes,  whose 
habits  of  thought  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  one 
class  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call  men  of  business,  or,  more 
properly,  men  of  detail ;  the  other,  men  of  abstraction— or,  in  other  words, 
philosophers/  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  characteristic  mental  habits  of 
these  two  classes  respectively.' — Element*  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  sect.  7. 

(40)  'H  agissait  comme  un  chirurgien  qui  opere  sur  les  cadavres,  et  il 
ne  songeait  pas  qu'il  ope*rait  sur  des  etres  sensibles :  il  ne  voyait  que  les 
choses,  et  ne  s'occupait  pas  assez  des  personnes.  Cette  apparente  durete* 
avait  pour  principe  la  purete*  de  son  ame,  qui  lui  peignait  les  homines 
comme  animes  d'un  de*sir  egal  du  bien  public,  ou  comme  des  fripons,  qui 
ne  meritaient  aucun  management.'— Judgment  upon  Turgot,  quoted  by 
Blanqui,  Histoire  de  V Economic  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 

Meroier  de  la  Biviere  was  an  example  of  a  rash  theorist,  attempting 
legislation  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. — Say,  Cours  cTEc.  Pol,  torn.  i.  p.  51. 

Necker,  says  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  '  demeura  persuade'  jusau'au 
dernier  moment  que  les  homines  se  laissaient  manier  dans  la  politique 
comme  les  idees  dans  les  syBtemes  de  la  philosophic.' — Hist,  des  Causes  de 
la  Eev.  Franc,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  '  Vivre  dans  un  cabinet,  Itudier  des  livres, 
comparer  des  idees,  bfttir  des  systemes,  organiser  des  mondes  dans  ce 
champ  sans  limite  des  hypotheses — c'est  faire,  non  pas  meme  de  la  philo- 
sophic, mais  de  l'ideologie.  Vivre  au  milieu  des  homines,  epier  leurs  pen- 
chants, ecouterleurs  plaintes,  apprecier  leurs  desirs,  mesurer  leurs  besoms, 
et  les  guider  vers  ce  qui  est  moral,  juste,  et  utile,  dans  la  limite  de  ce  que 
rendent  possible  leur  intelligence,  leur  force,  et  mdme  leur  faiblesse, — c  est 
faire  de  la  politique.' — lb.  p.  515.  Compare  also  the  remarks  on  Sieyes, 
(torn.  ii.  p.  340,)  who  lays  it  down  that  social  mechanism  must  be  analysed 
like  an  ordinary  machine. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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execute  the  various  movements  prescribed  to  them  with  the 
promptitude,  uniformity,  and  unhesitating  obedience  of  well- 
cdrilled  soldiers. 

The  practical  error  which  has  just  been  pointed  out  is  not 
peculiar  to  philosophical  and  speculative  reformers.  It  k  shared 
by  all  political  fanatics,  by  all  men  who  have  a  panacea  for  the 
state,  by  all  eager  party-leaders  and  promoters  of  revolutionary 
plans.  If  the  day-dreamer  in  his  closet — if  the  philanthropic 
contriver  of  Utopias,  is  subject  to  this  delusion,  on  the  other 
hand  the  headlong  man  of  action,  who  believes  that  he  can  regene- 
rate the  world  by  the  enforcement  of  some  novel  principle, 
which  he  cherishes  with  the  blind  and  intolerant  enthusiasm  of 
a  religious  zealot,  is  equally  under  its  influence.  Persons  of 
both  these  classes  are  prone  to  believe  that  a  community  of  men 
are,  to  the  politician,  like  clay  under  the  potter's  hand,  whereas 
habit  has  often  hardened  them  into  a  definite  form,  having  the 
consistency  of  stone ;  or  that,  like  the  insentient  materials  with 
which  the  architect  operates,  they  can  be  built  up  into  a  new 
edifice,  arranged  according  to  a  uniform  and  coherent  plan. 
Idealists  of  both  these  sorts  assume  the  existence  of  a  simplicity 
of  relations,  and  a  ductility  of  matter,  which  do  not  exist  in  any 
real  community.  Above  all,  they  overlook  the  veiy  obvious 
feet,  that  ideal  plans  are  difficult  of  realisation  in  proportion  to 
their  extent.  It  is  one  thing  to  propose  an  ideal  law,  and 
another  thing  to  attempt  to  establish  an  ideal  constitution,  or 
an  ideal  state  of  perpetual  peace. 

The  tendency  to  this  error  is  to  be  avoided  by  a  reference 
to  such  considerations  as  have  been  adverted  to  in  this  chapter, 
showing  the  deductions  to  which  political  theory  is  subject  in 
practice,  on  account  of  existing  usage.  The  attentive  perusal  of 
history,  personal  observation  of  the  working  of  contemporary 
political  measures,  or  personal  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  likewise  serve  as  correctives.  For  example,  the 
spectator  of  a  review  of  soldiers  may  believe,  when  he  sees  their 
uniform  dress  and  armour,  and  their  mechanically  true  move- 
ments, that  an  army  is  to  be  governed  like  a  machine.     But  if 
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he  is  employed  in  any  post  of  military  command,  he  will  soon 
find  that  an  army  is,  like  a  state,  composed  of  sentient  beings, 
and  that  a  sudden  and  uncalled-for  interference  with  the  esta- 
blished habits  of  the  men,  and  with  the  customs  and  practice  of  the 
service,  k  as  likely  to  produce  a  mutiny,  as  a  similar  interference 
in  the  commonwealth  is  likely  to  produce  an  insurrection. 

Critical  periods,  indeed,  arise  in  the  history  of  nations,  when^ 
usage  furnishes  no  guide  to  legislation,  when  new  institutions 
must  be  created,  and  a  new  political  system  must  be  established — 
when  all  the  materials  of  government  must  be  put  into  the 
crucible,  and  re-cast.  Such  turns  in  human  affairs  occur,  whey 
an  existing  government  has  been  overthrown  by  a  successful 
revolutionary  movement — when  a  dependent  province  has  esta- 
blished its  independence  by  force  of  arms,  or  an  independent 
state  has  been  conquered,  and  its  territory  permanently  annexed 
to  the  territory  of  the  conquering  state.  Political  hurricanes  of 
this  kind  sweep  away  existing  institutions  from  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  overwhelm,  for  a  time,  the  habits  which  have  either 
produced  or  grown  out  of  them.  A  necessity  then  arises  for  a 
new  machinery  of  government,  and  the  statesman  must  organize 
everything  de  novo.  At  such  a  moment,  abstinence  from  decisive^ 
action,and  a  recourse  to  a  gradual  and  temporizing  policy,  would  be 
as  ill-timed,  as  if  a  general  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  in  the  open 
field,  were  to  employ  the  dilatory  operations  of  a  blockade. 
Modern  instances  of  occasions  of  this  sort  are  furnished  by  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies,  and  by  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland,  and  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  a  country,  previously  dependent,  found 
itself  in  a  state  of  independence,  and  required  the  formation  of 
a  new  government.  In  the  United  States,  the  existing  institu- 
tions were  adapted,  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  to  the 
new  state  of  things.  The  exigency  of  the  case  was  met  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  innovation,  and  the  existing 
materials  were,  as  far  as  possible,  worked  up  into  the  new  build- 
ing which  it  was  necessary  to  erect.  The  old  subordinate  colo- 
nial   governments  were  somewhat  strengthened   and  enlarged, 

o  2 
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while  the  federal  council,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  tempo- 
rary  purpose  of  the  war,  received  a  more  perfect  organization, 
and  was  converted  into  a  permanent  federal  government.^1) 
Belgium  and  Greece  did  not  possess  any  popular  provincial  insti- 
tutions which  admitted  of  being  used  as  the  framework  of  an 
independent  government:  their  governments  were  accordingly 
created  out  of  nothing ;  but,  in  order  to  assimilate  them  to  the 
political  atmosphere  of  Europe,  they  were  formed  upon  the  Euro- 
pean model  of  a  parliamentary  constitution,  presided  over  by  a 
limited  king. 

•  When  the  government  of  an  independent  state  is  forcibly 
overthrown  by  a  sudden  revolution,  as  that  of  England  during 
the  civil  war,  that  of  France  at  various  times  since  1789,  and  as 
frequently  happened  in  the  ancient  republics,  and  in  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  middle  age,  there  is  a  similar  necessity  for 
speedy  action,  and  a  new  government  must  be  ran  up  for  the 
moment,  which,  indeed,  like  a  temporary  building  constructed 
in  a  hurry,  is  seldom  formed  of  solid  and  durable  materials. 
When  a  government  exists — and  there  is  no  necessity  for 


(41)  Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Madison  (in  the  JFlwfe- 
ralut,  No.  14),  who,  in  1788,  thus  addresses  the  Americans :  '  Hearken  not  to 
the  voice  which  petulantly  tells  you  that  the  form  of  government  recom- 
mended for  your  adoption  is  a  novelty  in  the  political  world ;  that  it  has  never 
yet  had  a  place  in  the  theories  of  the  wildest  projectors ;  that  it  rashly  attempts 
what  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish.  .  •  .  .  Why  is  the  experiment  of  an 
extended  republic  to  be  rejected!,  merely  because  it  may  comprise  what  is 
new  P  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the  people  of  America,  that  whilst  they  have 
paid  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  nations, 
they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity,  for  custom,  or  for 
names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  situation,  and  the  lessons  of  their  own  experience  P  .  •  .  Had 
no  important  step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  for  which  a 
precedent  could  not  be  discovered — no  government  established  of  which  an 
exact  model  did  not  present  itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States  might 
at  this  moment  have  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  victims  of  mis- 
guided counsels Happily  for  America — happily,  we  trust,  for  the 

whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble  course.  They 
accomplished  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  human 
society :  they  reared  the  fabrics  of  government  which  have  no  model  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.' 

'  What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do  it, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heapt, 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.'  Coriolanus,  act  ii. 
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creating  a  new  government  where  none  existed  before — political 
changes  which  are  gradual,  which  advance,  not  by  a  rapid  onset, 
but  step  by  step — which  proceed  with  a  constant  reference  to  the 
existing  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  are  the  most  lasting 
and  beneficial^42)  Even  in  provinces  which  are  annexed  to 
another  state,  and  in  which  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new 
administrative  system  hence  arises,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
connexion  with  the  paramount  power  has  been  most  permanent, 
when  the  changes  introduced  have  been  limited  to  measures  indis- 
pensable for  maintaining  the  dependence  of  the  province,  and  have 
not  interfered  with  the  native  customs  and  usages,  beyond  the 
extent  which  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  rule  demanded.  C) 
With  respect  to  the  political  reforms  introduced  in  independent 
states,  the  advantage  of  considering  established  habits,  and  of 
allowing  for  their  disturbing  action  in  all  new  measures,  is  still 
more  apparent.  Hence  the  recognition  of  such  political  maxims 
as  '  Stare  super  antiquas  vias/  '  Quieta  non  movere :'  and  hence 


(42)  '  It  is  true  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good, 
yet  at  least  it  is  fit,  and  those  things  which  have  long  gone  together  are, 
as  it  were,  confederate  within  themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trouble  by  their 
inconformity :  besides,  tnev  are  like  strangers,  more  admired  and  less 
favoured.  All  tins  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ;  which,  contrariwise,  moveth 
so  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an 
innovation ;  and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn 
to  the  new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 

quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived It  is  good  also  not 

to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on 
the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.' 
Lord  Bacon,  Essay  on  Innovations.  Compare  the  article  'Innovatio,' 
No.  40  of  the  antitheta,  in  the  sixth  book,  De  Augmentis,  vol.  viii.  p.  375. 

'  The  noblest  and  most  salutary  forms  and  institutions,  whether  in 
civil  or  moral  societies,  when  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  will  prove  defective.  However  exquisitely  fit 
they  may  have  been,  when  they  were  first  framed,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  vital  power  in  states  and  churches  should  act  instinctively,  and 
evince  a  faculty  of  perpetually  adapting  itself  to  the  occasion,  as  the  ship 
Argo  did  when  it  spoke,  if  such  a  fitness  is  to  last.  As  it  is,  they  either 
continue  without  any  outward  alteration,  and  then  are  only  the  more  cer- 
tain of  becoming  a  mere  lifeless  shell— or  they  are  gradually  developed 
and  transformed,  during  which  process  their  original  purpose  is  usually 
little  thought  of,  and  often  totally  misunderstood.' — Niebuhr,  History  of 
Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  622. 

(43)  See  Machiavel,  Principe,  c.  3,  5,  6. 
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men  of  action,  who  have  been  placed  in  positions  where  the 
creation  of  a  new  government  was  necessary,  have  sought  to  dis- 
guise the  extent  of  their  changes  by  retaining  the  names  and 
forms  of  the  old  institutions — by  performing  a  process  similar 
to  that  which  the  metaphysical  theology  of  the  church  of  Borne 
teaches  to  take  place  in  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  viz. 
that  the  internal  and  unseen  substance  is  transmuted,  while  the 
external  and  visible  qualities  of  the  dements  remain  un- 
changed^44) Augustus  Caesar,  as  is  well  known,  adopted  this 
policy  in  making  the  transition  from  the  republican  to  the 
monarchical  government  of  Borne ;  and  Napoleon  followed  it,  in 
some  particulars,  for  effacing  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary 
government  in  France.  Obstacles,  at  first  apparently  insupe- 
rable, can  be  conquered  by  delay.  Objections  are  gradually 
softened  by  an  experience  of  the  actual  effects  of  a  partial  change. 
Even  an  individual  has  rarely  the  hardihood  and  resolution  to 
break  through  a  bad  habit  by  a  single  effort ;  in  general,  he  dis- 
continues it  by  slow  gradations — he  weans  himself  from  the 
beverage,  by  continually  taking  smaller  draughts  at  longer 
intervals.  (a)     Bodies  of  men,  and  entire  nations,  are  still  less 


(44)  Machiavel,  in  his  Discorri,  i.  25,  lays  it  down,  that  he  who  wishes 
to  reform  an  ancient  state  into  a  free  city  ought  to  retain  at  least  the 
shadow  of  the  ancient  institutions.  Men,  he  says,  are  affected  as  much 
by  appearances  as  by  realities ;  sometimes  even  more  by  appearances.  Hence 
the  Bomans,  when  they  had  abolished  their  royal  government,  divided  the 
same  number  of  lictors  between  the  two  consuls  as  the  king  alone  had 
previously  possessed ;  and  they  established  an  officer  of  high  rank,  entitled 
Kex  Sacrificulus,  and  assigned  to  him  certain  sacrifices.  This  example, 
he  proceeds,  should  be  followed  by  all  who  wish  to  introduce  free  institu- 
tions in  a  state.  Things,  new  in  substance,  should  preserve  their  ancient 
forms  5  and  if  the  number  and  powers  of  magistrates  are  altered,  their 
name  at  least  should  be  retained.    See  above,  on.  iv.  §  3. 

(45)  See  Bacon,  Essay  88,  '  Of  Nature  in  Hen.* 

'  Difficilius  desuescere  est  quam  assueaoere.' 

Jani  Anysii  Sent.  v.  196. 
1  Sed  meliore  fide  paulatim  extinguitur  ignis, 
Quam  subito :  lente  desine :  tutus  eris. 
Flumine  perpetuo  torrens  solet  acrius  ire, 

Sed  tamen  haec  brevis  est,  ilia  perennis  aqua. 
Fallat,  et  in  tenues  evanidus  exeat  auras, 
Perque  gradus  molles  emoriatur  amor.' 

Ovid,  Bern.  Am.  649-64. 
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prone  to  make  abrupt  changes :  out  of  a  number  of  men,  the 
great  majority  will  be  attached  to  ancient  habits,  and  will  cling 
tenaciously  to  national  customs.  A  nation,  however,  like  an, 
individual,  may  be  induced  to  overcome  its  repugnance,  by  trying 
a  slight  degree,  or  a  small  amount,  as  the  fears  and  dislikes  of 
children  are  removed  by  leading  them  on  from  one  point  to 
another.  In  this  manner,  deep-rooted  habits  may  be  overcome, 
and  a  nation  may  be  trained  to  a  novel  course.  A  fort  which 
has  resisted  an  assault  may  be  carried  by  slow  approaches  and 
lines  of  circumvallation. 

Capta  videe  aero  Pergama,  capta  tamen. 

Moreover,  the  hostility  to  an  existing  law  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  a  temporary  sentiment,  or  of  a  transient  impulse,  so 
that  when  the  new  law  has  been  introduced,  and  has  been  for  a 
short  time  in  operation,  it  has  to  encounter  not  only  the  difficulty 
arising  from  a  change  of  habits,  but  also  that  arising  from  a 
collapse  of  feeling^46)  Hence  there  is  a  revulsion  of  popular 
opinion  to  the  old  state  of  things :  thus,  when  the  gusts  of  popular 
fury  which  cause  revolutions  are  overpast,  the  traditionary  national 
sentiments  and  usages  rear  their  heads,  and  reassert  their  former, 
though  temporarily-suspended  power. 

The  habits  which  impede  the  action  of  new  laws  are  not 
always  common  to  the  entire  nation,  but  may  be  confined  to  a 
particular  section  of  the  community.  Whenever  it  happens  that 
a  class  of  persons  who  have  formed  habits  of  acquired  skill  in 
any  department  of  profitable  labour  will  find  the  demand  for 
their  services  diminished,  or  the  produce  of  their  industry  dis- 
placed, by  a  new  legislative  measure,  their  hostility  to  it  may  be 
calculated  on  with  certainly,  and  their  resistance  may  be  taken 
as  a  steady  counteracting  force.  They  cannot  easily  turn  their 
hands  to  a  new  employment :  their  acquired  skill  becomes,  like 


(46)  '  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of  custom  is  everywhere 
visible ;  inasmuch  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  en- 
gage, give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they 
were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.'— 
Lord  Bacon,  Essay  39,   '  Of  Custom  and  Education.* 
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capital  invested  in  a  losing  trade,  devoid  of  value.  The  services 
which  formerly  produced  a  return  are  no  longer  in  demand.  It 
is  for  the  interest  of  society  that  skilled  habits  thus  formed  should 
not  be  an  impediment  to  measures  which  tend  to  the  general 
good  of  the  community  and  that  no  new  class  of  persons,  simi- 
larly situated,  should  grow  up.  With  regard  to  the  existing 
class,  their  loss  (like  the  loss  incurred  under  similar  circumstances 
by  the  owners  of  property)  may  sometimes  be  made  the  subject 
of  compensation,  as  when  soldiers  and  sailors,  at  the  close  of  a 
war,  are  discharged  with  a  pension. 

§  10  We  have  now  illustrated  the  ways  in  which  the 
universality  of  theorems  in  politics  is  circumscribed  when  they 
come  to  be  applied  in  practice,  and  we  have  shown  that  the 
necessity  for  narrowing  and  specializing  their  import  sometimes 
arises  from  accidental  variations  in  the  subject  itself,  sometimes 
from  external  causes,  disturbing  its  natural  operation.  It  ought 
now  to  be  added,  that  universal  theories  require  always  to  be 
modified  by  theories  of  limited  application,  whenever  such  exist. 
We  have  already  shown,  (^  that  the  peculiarities  of  each  nation 
demand  a  limitation  of  the  practical  maxims  applicable  to  it: 
there  are  theorems  which  are  true  of  communities  having  certain 
manners,  religion,  opinions,  and  standing  at  a  certain  degree  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  which  are  not  true  of  other  communities, 
differing  in  these  respects.  These  axiomata  media  (to  use  Bacon's 
expression)^48)  which  are  neither  so  abstract  as  propositions 
applicable  to  mankind  at  large,  nor  so  special  as  to  be  confined 
to  a  single  case,  are  of  great  utility  in  political  practice.  When 
they  have  been  formed,  the  prudent  politician  will  use  them,  in 
preference  to  maxims  relating  to  human  nature  in  general :  when 
they  have  not  been  formed,  he  will  endeavour,  before  he  uses 
such  unlimited  maxims,  to  reduce  them  to  the  dimensions  of  his 
own  age  and  country. 

§  11  It  results  from  the  preceding  inquiry,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  theory  to  practice  is  a  process  consisting  of  two  distinct 


(47)  Above,  oh.  xvi.  (48)  Nov.  Org.  i.  104. 
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stages;  first,  the  conversion  of  theorems  into  maxims,  and, 
secondly,  the  application  of  the  maxims  to  actual  cases.  Both 
these  stages  are  subject  to  their  appropriate  errors — an  unsound 
maxim  may  be  formed  from  a  true  theorem;  a  sound  maxim 
may  be  incorrectly  used  in  practice.  Precepts  may  be  formed 
from  theoretical  propositions  which  the  theorist  never  intended 
to  suggest,  and  which  he  would  have  disapproved  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  him.  Again,  practical  politicians  may  apply 
general  maxims  without  the  requisite  corrections  and  limitations, 
and  may  thus  arrive  at  wrong  practical  results,  although  the 
maxims  were  well-framed,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  and 
average  state  of  things. 

Politics,  like  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  both 
mental  and  physical,have  not  escaped  thedominion  of  false  theories. 
In  the  various  branches  of  government,  in  civil  and  criminal  law, 
in  judicature,  in  taxation,  in  economical  and  commercial  subjects, 
false  theories  have  abounded,  and  have  often  been  received  with 
general  assent.  Upon  these  false  theories  numerous  maxims 
have  been  founded,  which  have  guided  the  discretion  of  monarchs, 
8tatesmen,and  parliaments,  and  have  governed  the  most  important 
legislative  and  administrative  acts.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
theorists  have  been  unjustly  censured  for  maxims,  which  have  been 
incorrectly  deduced  by  others  from  their  abstract  principles,  by 
writers  who  wished  to  give  them  a  preceptive  form.  Still  more 
often  have  they  been  unfairly  blamed,  when  this  conversion  has 
been  hastily  and  crudely  performed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
by  practical  men,  without  a  due  comparison  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  theory,  and  those  present  in  the  actual  case.  The 
theorist  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  want  of  caution,  or 
practical  skill,  or  logical  acumen,  or  knowledge  of  facts,  which 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  application  of  his  theories.  He  places 
a  certain  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  practician,  but  is  not 
answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  used.  He  can 
neither  foresee  the  cases  to  which  his  general  propositions  may 
be  applied,  nor  control  the  persons  who  apply  them.  Even 
when  sound  maxims  have  been  formed  out  of  theories,  they  may 
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be  misapplied.  The  rules  of  the  art  of  arithmetic  are  sound  and 
scientific,  but  they  do  not  guarantee  the  unskilful  or  careless 
accountant  against  errors  of  computation. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  practical  man  who  applies  a  theory, 
and  then  complains  of  its  falsity,  may  be  himself  the  author  of 
the  enror  which  he  condemns.  His  application  may  be  made 
without  a  proper  allowance  for  the  generality  of  scientific  expres- 
sion, and  for  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  facts  neglected 
in  the  theory,  but  present  in  the  actual  case..  The  maxim  has 
been  deduced  from  the  theoretic  principle  without  due  limitation 
and  correction,  and  the  result  obtained  by  the  combination  of 
such  maxim  with  the  particular  case  is  consequently  erroneous. 
But  this  error  must  be  imputed  to  the  framer  of  the  practical 
syllogism,  and  of  the  maxim,  which  serves  as  its  major  premise — 
not  to  the  theorist,  who  merely  laid  down  an  abstract  truth. 
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Chapteb  XXI. 

ON  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES,  AND  REAL  MODELS, 
IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  \\T*E  have  already  remarked,  that  the  art  of  politics  may 
'  '  convey  its  lessons,  not  only  by  general  maxims  or 
precepts,  but  also  by  selecting  certain  models,  and  holding  them 
np  for  imitation.  These  models — like  the  models  in  a  school  of 
design — may  be  either  real  or  ideal :  they  may  be  either  actually 
existing  objects,  or  they  may  be  ideal  works  conceived  and  executed 
by  an  artist.  In  either  sort  of  models — whether  they  be  real  or 
ideal — the  subject  recommended  for  imitation  is  individual;  but 
it  is  generalized  in  the  imitation,  by  being  proposed  as  a  type, 
which  many  persons  endeavour  to  copy.  In  this  way,  a  single 
object,  used  as  a  model,  obtains  the  force  of  a  general  precept. 
Identical  copies  of  the  same  original  are  multiplied,  instead  of 
numerous  cases  being  brought  under  the  same  rule. 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  complete  our  survey  of  the  art  of 
politics,  we  must  investigate  that  mode  of  political  reasoning, 
which  consists  in  the  imitation  of  real  and  ideal  models  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  conditions  for  its 
proper  conduct.  For  the  present,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  former  class. 

§  2  The  field  of  politics,  like  other  departments  of  humaii 
knowledge,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  unsound  theory. 
Where  the  space  was  so  vast,  the  facts  to  be  ascertained  so 
numerous,  the  survey  so  comprehensive,  the  passions  and  the 
interests  involved  so  powerful  and  active,  it  was  inevitable  that 
many  rash  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  theory  would  be  made, 
before  scientific  truth  could  be  determined.  All  the  methods 
for  the  investigation  of  causation  in  politics,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  general  truths,  which  have  been  indicated  in  this 
treatise,  have  been  violated  by  different  theorists/    It  was  not  to^ 
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be  expected,  when  eveiy  branch  of  human  science,  as  well  physi- 
cal as  mental,  has  been  tainted  with  unsound  speculation — when 
there  have  been  false  theories  in  astronomy,  mechanics,  optics, 
hydrostatics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  medicine,  not  less  than 
in  metaphysics  and  ethics,  that  politics  alone  should  escape. 

The  wildness  of  many  political  theories,  together  with  the 
absence  of  due  caution  in  their  conversion  into  maxims  of  con- 
duct, and  in  their  practical  application,  has  created  a  fear  and 
distrust  of  all  scientific  generalities,^)  and  has  induced  practical 
politicians  to  resort  in  preference  to  the  direct  argument  from 
experience.  Hence,  the  persons  engaged  in  political  action,  and 
in  the  contemporary  political  discussion,  fall  generally  into  two 
classes,  the  former  consisting  of  those  who  hold  some  body  of 
doctrine  or  theoretical  principles,  or  rationale,  with  respect  to  the 
measures  which  they  promote  (called  by  the  French,  doctrinaires), 
the  latter  proclaiming  no  set  of  theoretical  principles,  but  pro- 
fessing to  be  guided  exclusively  by  experience,  and  calling  them- 
selves practical  men.  These  two  classes  correspond  with  the 
two  sects  of  the  Dogmatici  or  Rationales,  and  the  Empirici,  in 
the  ancient  schools  of  medicine.  (*)  The  Dogmatici  did  not  re- 
ject the  lessons  of  experience,  though  they  held  that  modes  of 
treatment  must  be  founded  on  some  intelligent  design  ;0  but 


(i)  'In  all  matters  of  taste  and  criticism  (says  Mr.  Payne  Knight), 
general  roles  appear  to  me  to  be,  like  general  theories  in  government  and 
politics,  never  sue  but  where  they  are  useless ;  that  is,  in  cases  previously 
proved  by  experience.  A  rule  implies  a  general  negation ;  and  so  limited 
and  uncertain  is  human  knowledge,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  it 
never  can  reach  every  possible  case,  nor  make  any  general  assertion  which 
will  not  be  liable  to  many  exceptions.' — On  the  Principles  of  Taste, 
part  ii.  oh.  2,  §  109, 110. 

(a)  Concerning  these  two  sects,  see  Celsus  de  Med.  prof,  ad  lib.  i. 
Compare  Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Arsneikunde,  vol.  i.  p.  428,  610. 
Gregory,  in  nis  Conspectus  Medicine*  Theoretics,  generalises  the  distinction : 
'  Medici  vero  est,  cognita  natura  et  causa  morbi,  judicare  quid  mutationis 
recjuiratur,  ut  morbus  in  sanitatem  mutetur.  H«o  quidem  est  medicina 
rationalis  sive  Do^matica.  Est  et  altera,  Empirics  nimirum,  qua,  missis 
hujusmodi  ambagious,  sola  remedia  quserit  et  profert  certa  et  definita  vi 
prsdita  ad  certos  morbos  delendos.' — §  72.    See  above,  ch.  vi.  §  10. 

(3)  'Nequevero  inficiantur  experimenta  quoque  esse  necessaria;  sed 
ne  ad  hroc  quidem  aditum  fieri  potuisse,  nisi  ab  aliquA  ratione,  contendunt.' 
—Celsus,  to. 
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they  maintained  that  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
of  the  bodily  functions,  was  necessary  for  the  art  of  medicine. 
The  Empirici,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiated  all  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  disease  which  were  not  apparent  upon  the  surface ; 
they  professed  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  experience  of  modes  of 
treatment  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  actual  trial  and 
experiment,  and  they  sought  no  other  guide  for  medical  practice 
than  the  success  or  failure  of  former  remedies.  Hence  they  ex- 
cluded anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  from  their  course  of 
medical  studies,(4)  confining  themselves  to  an  empirical  treat- 
ment of  therapeutics.  This  view  of  medical  science  has  descended 
to  modern  times :  since  the  renovation  of  medicine,  there  has, 
on  account  of  the  abuse  of  theory,  been  often  a  tendency  to  a 
close  and  servile  adherence  to  the  results  of  mere  experience, 
and  the  medical  art  has  run  the  risk  of  degenerating  into  a  mere 
study  of  materia  medica  and  remedies,  (6)    a  tendency  which 


(4)  Dr.  Greenhill,  in  his  article  on  the  Empirici,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet 
of  Or.  and  Rom.  Antiquities,  remarks  that  'their  rejection  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  as  useless  studies  would  or  coarse  (at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  ever  attaining  any 
higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists,  though  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  materia  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  many  valuable  drugs.' 

(5)  'Non  est  dissimulandum,  theoriae  medica  scriptores  hominum 
patientiA  multum  abusos  esse,  et  sibi  aliisque  nuper  et  olim  miris  ineptiis 
imposuisse.  Hino  factum  est,  non  prorsus  sine  rationis  specie,  ut  multis, 
cum  medioorum,  turn  aliorum  hommum,  persuasum  sit,  omnem  theoriam 
medicam  proraos  vanam  et  futilem  esse,  et  non  modo  non  prodesse,  sed 
revera  multum  nocere,  animum  nempe  a  ver&  notitiA,  qua  &01&,  ut  volant, 
experientia  discatar,  fictA  scientiA  avocando.  ....  Parom  oerte 
medici  profecerant  hactenas,  et  param,  ni  fallor,  profecturi  sunt  in  posterom, 

?oi,  nullA  adhibitft  ratiocinatione,  solft  experientia  semet  ocenpaverint. 
lurimas  res  novas  hoo  modo  facile  didicisse  potuerint,  sed  sibi  aliisque 
pariter  inutiles,  neo  unquam  scientiam  medicam  provecturas;  scilicet 
quaram  rationem,  et  ad  usum  medicam  accommoaationem,  ignotas  esse 

oporteret Aliud  vero  vitium,  ab  hoc  omnino  diveraum,  et  ex  diverao 

proraus  fonte  derivatum,  medicinam  nunc  corrumpit,  graviusque,  ut  opinor, 
periculum  minitatur.  BejectA  auctoritate,  rejecta  fere  omni  ratiocinatione 
atque  doctrinal  medici  tandem  artem  salutiferam  augere  et  locupletare  susce- 

Srunt,  solis  observationibus  et  experiments  quorum  nullum  essetdubium. 
inc  credola  fides,  et  insana  admiratio  medicamentorum,  quotquot  vel  ipse 
deceptus,  vel  alios  decipere  cupiens,  quisquam  in  medium  proferret,  sum- 
misque  laudibus  tolleret,  et  audacter  assereret  certo  certis  morbis  remedio 
fuisse.' — Oonspect.  Med.  Tkeoret.  introd.  pp.  xvii.  xxv.  xxxix. ;  ed.  10, 1836. 
'  With  every  advance  in  pathological  science  will  the  art  of  therapeutics 
lose  its  merely  empirical  character,  and  become  more  and  more  rational; 
that  is,  the  roles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  disease  will  be  less  and 
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has,  doubtless,  been  promoted  by  a  misconception  of  the  Baconian 
precepts  respecting  experience.  Bacon,  however,  in  placing 
science  on  the  basis  of  experience,  intended  not  to  narrow,  but  to 
strengthen  its  foundation.  He  wished  not  to  diminish  the  extent 
of  the  edifice,  but  to  build  it  on  the  solid  rock.  Accordingly, 
he  points  out  distinctly  the  error  of  those  who  rely  on  a  mere 
accumulation  of  particulars,  and  grope  their  way  by  a  blind 
empiricism.  The  following  is  his  aphorism  on  the  respective 
errors  of  the  doctrinal  and  empirical  schools :  '  Qui  tractaverunt 
scientias,  aut  Empirici  aut  Dogmatici  fuerunt.  Empirici,  formic© 
more,  congerunt  tantum,  et  utuntur:  Rationales,  aranearum  more, 
tolas  ex  se  conficiunt :  apis  vero  ratio  media  est,  quae  materiam 
ex  floribus  horti  et  agri  elicit ;  sed  taxnen  earn  propriA  facilitate 
vertit  et  digerit.^6) 

Bacon's  meaning  is  not  the  less  clearly  conveyed,  for  being 
couched  in  the  figurative  comparison  of  the  ant,  the  spider,  and 
the  bee.  Under  the  image  of  the  ant,  he  condemns  the  mere 
collection  of  facts,  applied  nakedly  and  directly  by  the  observer : 
under  the  image  of  the  spider,  he  condemns  the  speculator,  who 
spins  cobweb  theories  out  of  his  own  brain,  without  checking 
them  by  the  evidence  of  foots,  and  confronting  them  with  the 
results  of  experience.  By  the  example  of  the  bee,  he  recom- 
mends that  mixed  process,  which  consists  first  in  the  discriminating 
selection  of  facts,  and  next  in  the  conversion  and  elaboration  of 
these  facts  into  a  systematic  doctrine. 

The  feeling  of  the  multitude  towards  superior  knowledge  and 


less  founded  upon  the  results  of  a  limited  experience  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
particular  remedies  in  removing  certain  abnormal  phenomena ;  and  will 
nave  reference  more  and  more  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  which  is 
indicated  by  the  symptoms.' — Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  3. 

(6)  Nov.  Org.  i.  96.  The  same  passage,  with  a  few  trifling  verbal 
variations,  occurs  in  the  Cogitata  et  Vtsa,  vol.  x.  p.  499,  and  in  the  Bedar- 
gutio  Philosophiarum,  vol  xi.  p.  474-5.  In  the  Apophthegms,  No.  21,  it 
appears  in  this  form :  '  He  likewise  often  used  this  comparison :  the  Em- 
pirical philosophers  are  like  to  pismires — they  only  lay  up,  and  use  their 
store.  The  Rationalists  are  like  to  spiders — they  spin  all  out  of  their  own 
bowels.  But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle 
faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  is  gathered  by 
his  own  virtue/ — vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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intelligence  has  been  well  described  as  a  mixture  of  admiration 
and  disKke.Q  There  is  a  sense  of  intellectual  power,  combined 
with  a  belief  that  it  is  used  for  a  dangerous  purpose,  and  in  a 
forbidden  manner.  This  repugnance  is,  with  respect  to  contem- 
poraries, often  strengthened  by  a  feeling  of  envy ;  but  the  latter 
sentiment  is,  with  respect  to  the  great  thinkers  of  a  former  age, 
sometimes  replaced  by  a  blind  submission  of  the  judgment. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  specula- 
tors upon  nature  were  the  main  objects  of  popular  apprehension 
andantipathy.  As  compared  with  modern  times,  physics  had  made 
less  progress  among  the  ancients,  and  was  cultivated  by  them 
with  less  success,  than  logic,  ethics,  and  politics^8)  In  modern 
philosophy,  this  relation  is  reversed.  The  uncertainty  and  ob- 
scurity which  the  ancients  found  in  physics,  are  now  universally 
considered  as  characteristic  rather  of  the  moral  and  political 
sciences.  But  besides  the  greater  certainty  and  solidity  of  the 
physical  sciences  in  modern  times,  their  subjects  remove  them 
further  from  the  business  and  interests  of  life;  and  as  the  pur- 
suit of  them  is  no  longer  considered  an  impious  intrusion  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  or  an  attempt  to  supplant  the  direct  divine 
agency  by  mechanical  causes,  they  neither  excite  the  alarm,  nor 
offend  the  feelings  of  the  multitude.  For  these  various  reasons, 
the  successful  investigator  of  nature  is,  in  modem  times,  the 


(7)  See  Grote's  But.  qfGr.  vol.  viii.  p.  481. 

(8)  '  Quoniam  philosophia  in  tres  partes  est  tribute,  in  natura  obscuri- 
tatem,  in  disserendi  subtihtatem,  in  vitam  atque  mores ;  duo  ilia  relinqua- 
mus,  atque  largiamur  inertia?  nostra,'  &c. — Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  15.  As  to  the 
uncertainty  of  physics,  according  to  the  views  of  the  ancients,  see  the  long 
passage  of  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  39-41 ;  also,  Minucius  Felix,  o.  5.  Compare 
Bitter,  Oesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  iv.  p.  126 ;  Grote,  ib.  vol.  viii  p.  569-73, 
596-8. 

Upon  the  division  of  sciences  into  certain  and  uncertain,  see  Aber- 
crombie's  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers;  p.  16-20.  He  lays 
it  down  that  we  easily  attain  to  certainty  in  the  purely  physical  sciences, 
or  those  in  which  we  have  to  deal  only  with  inanimate  matter.  M.  C. 
Comte  (Traiti  de  Legislation,  liv.  i.  c.  l)  lavs  it  down  that  the  moral  and 
political  are  inferior  in  certainty  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  explains  the 
causes  of  the  inferiority.  Compare  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot,  Mist,  de  la 
Civilisation  en  France,  lecon  4,  who  remarks,  with  truth,  that  although 
the  moral  are  inferior  to  tne  physical  sciences  in  precision,  they  are  not 
inferior  in  certainty. 
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object  of  admiration  and  esteem,  while  the  moral  and  political 
philosopher  is,  if  his  opinions  depart  from  those  of  his  age  and 
country,  generally  regarded  with  disfavour  and  dislike.  Kepler 
and  Galileo  are  gratefully  enumerated  among  the  teachers  of 
mankind.  Newton  is  never  named  but  with  reverence ;  while 
Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  have  been  denounced  by  the  popular 
voice  as  mischievous  sophists,  who  distort  truth  and  inculcate 
error. 

Not  the  least  forward  in  promoting  the  aversion  for  political 
theory,  and  in  resisting  its  application  to  practice,  are  statesmen 
and  practical  politicians.  They  often  act  on  the  maxims  of  the 
Empiric  school  of  medicine:  they  profess  to  eschew  all  sys- 
tematic doctrine,  and  to  steer  their  course  simply  by  the  light  of 
experience.  Now  those  who  guide  themselves  in  practice  by 
experience  rely  in  general  upon  precedents;  that  is  to  say,  they 
argue  directly  from  one  actual  case  to  another,  without  laying 
down,  in  express  terms,  the  principle  which  serves  to  connect 
them.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  perfectly  legitimate,  if  it  is 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  is  not  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
theory.  We  will,  therefore,  now  try  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
proper  use  of  precedents  in  politics,  and  how  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  general  maxims  in  practical  reasoning. 

§  8  The  argument  from  a  precedent  consists  in  the  juxta- 
position of  two  actual  cases,  the  case  which  has  formerly  hap- 
pened constituting  the  precedent,  and  the  case  under  considera- 
tion being  that  upon  which  the  practical  decision  is  to  be  made. 
Every  precedent  contains  a  number  of  circumstances  which  are 
not  similar  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand.  Where  a 
parallelism  between  two  cases  is  discerned,  the  immaterial  facts 
are  to  be  rejected,  and  attention  is  to  be  paid  merely  to  the 
material  facts.  Much  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
much  sagacity,  are  necessary  for  disentangling  the  facts  of  each 
case — for  winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  corn — for  separating  the 
husk  from  the  kernel.  When  this  process  has  been  performed, 
an  analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  perceptible,  an  analogy 
dependent  on  their  common  relation  to  a  general  principle,  which 
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was  tacitly  assumed  in  the  first  case,  and  is  tacitly  applied  to  the 
other.  When  the  selection  of  the  previous  case  is  happily  made 
— when  its  correspondence  with  the  case  in  hand  is  shown  by 
pruning  away  from  each  the  immaterial  circumstances,  and 
comparing  together  the  nucleus  of  each  which  remains, — then  it 
is  said  that  the  precedent  is  apposite,  that  the  case  is  in  point, 
that  it  is  relevant  to  the  question  under  deliberation. 

The  argument  from  precedents  or  examples  is  sometimes 
used  to  establish  a  general  conclusion.  When  so  used,  it  serves 
as  the  foundation  of  an  inductive  argument,  the  cases  adduced 
being  taken  as  specimens  or  samples  of  the  entire  class,  which 
justify  the  inferential  extension.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  enforce  a  practical  maxim  by  actual  cases  or  examples, 
as  in  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  : 

What  gave  great  Yilliers  to  th'  assassin's  knife, 

And  fixed  disease  on  Harley's  closing  lifeP 

What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 

By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  P 

What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 

And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  P 

Here  the  last  couplet  contains  the  general  lesson  which  the 
moralist  teaches.    In  the  next  verses  it  precedes  the  examples : 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend ; 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 

In  the  following  passage,  again,  the  folly  of  an  excessive  care 
for  beauty  is  implied  by  examples,  but  not  expressed : 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring, 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 

Such  arguments  from  example  as  these  have  no  immediate 
reference  to  action ;  they  serve,  indeed,  to  establish  a  maxim  or 
rule  of  conduct,  but  they  are  merely  a  form  of  the  inductive 
argument,  which  leads  from  one  or  more  singulars  to  a  general 

VOL.  II.  p 
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conclusion,  and  there  stops.  The  argument  from  precedent, 
however,  as  employed  in  political  practice,  always  has  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  action,  and  bears  upon  some  actual  case.  Its 
essence  is,  that  something  which  some  person  or  persons  did  for- 
merly, is  alleged  as  a  reason  why  some  person  or  persons  should 
do  the  same  at  present.  (9)  This  reason  rests  upon  a  principle 
which  forms  the  intermediate  link  between  the  two  cases.  In 
all  valid  arguments  from  example,  as  Archbishop  Whately  has 
properly  remarked,  (10)  such  a  connecting  principle  must  exist, 
though  it  is  not  always  expressed.  It  is  impossible  to  argue 
directly  from  one  singular  to  another,  without  implying  some 
general  principle,  which  serves  as  their  bond  of  union.  Not 
unfrequently,  in  practical  reasonings,  this  intermediate  principle, 
which  the  precedents  are  adduced  to  establish,  is  formally  stated 
and  proved  before  it  is  applied  to  the  case  under  discussion. 
Such  is  often  done  when  precedents  are  alleged  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  custom,  a  practice,  a  uniform  or  predominant 
habit,  or  a  course  of  business  or  dealing.  The  continuous  acts 
of  wise,  experienced,  or  successful  men,  whose  conduct  is  reco- 
gnised as  constituting  authority,  may  likewise  be  appealed  to  as 
evidencing  an  intelligent  habit,  and  proving  the  policy  of  a 
certain  practical  niaxim. 

In  legal  argument,  precedents  are  adduced  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  fact,  that  a  certain  rule  of  law,  or  construc- 
tion of  a  statute,  has  been  recognised  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  this  proposition  is  stated  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
case  in  litigation.  A  similar  mode  of  reasoning  is  likewise 
adopted  in  questions  of  international  law;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  by  precedents,  constituting  an  accumulated  usage,  that 
rules  of  international  law  can  be  proved ;  for  international  law 
has  no  written  statutes,  and  treaties  between  independent 
nations  only  supply  imperfectly  the  absence  of  a  written  code. 


(9)  '  UtilissimuB  idem  ao  brevissimua  bonarum  malarumque  rerum 
delectus  est,  cogitare,  quid  aut  volueris  sub  alio  principe  aut  Dolueris.' — 
Tacit.  JSUt.  i.  16. 

(10)  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  part  i.  ch.  2,  §  6. 
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§  4  In  ordinary  political  discussion,  however,  with  respect 
to  questions  of  concrete  expediency,  it  is  usual  to  cite  precedents, 
without  a  distinct  statement  of  the  principle  which  they  involve, 
and  to  apply  them  directly  to  the  actual  case  in  debate.  The 
perception  of  this  principle,  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  com- 
bination of  the  two  cases,  but  without  a  power  of  giving  it  an 
articulate  form,  and  expressing  it  in  distinct  words,  is  called 
practical  tact,  or  sagacity.  (ll)  The  principle,  however,  must 
admit  of  being  stated ;  and  if  the  relevancy  of  the  example  is 
challenged,  it  can  only  be  defended  by  enouncing  the  principle 
which  it  involves,  and  demonstrating  the  applicability  of  this 
principle  to  the  case  in  hand. 

The  examples  of  the  Ninevites,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
which  are  cited  in  the  gospel  as  admonitions  to  the  unrepenting 
Jews,  are  practical  precedents,  in  which  the  argument  is  direct 
from  one  actual  case  to  another. 

'The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it:  because  they  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonas ;    and  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is 


'  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it:  for  she  came  from  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon; 
and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.'(13) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parables  of  the  gospel  are  merely 
illustrations :  they  are  fictitious  or  imaginary  cases,  rendering  a 
doctrine  perspicuous  by  a  striking  analogy,  as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Sower,  where  the  mode  of  eliminating  the  example,  and  of 
substituting  a  literal  and  unfigurative  statement  of  the  doctrine, 


(it)  The  Greek  terms  for  this  quickness  of  apprehending  material  re- 
semblances in  matters  of  practice  are  euoroYia  ana  ayxivota.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguishes between  cvGovkia  and  riaroxia.  The  latter,  he  sayB.  is  without 
reasoning  (».  e.  without  conscious  reasoning),  and  rapid ;  whereaB  delibera- 
tion is  tardy. — Eth.  Nic.  vi.  10.  In  Analvt.  Post.  i.  34,  he  shows  that 
ayx&oui  consists  in  the  perception  of  middle  terms ;  he  there  defines 
ayxivota  to  be  evoroxla  rts  iv  WTKCimp  XP^wp  T°v  f*<rov. 

(12)  Matt.  xii.  41,  42.    See  Luke,  xi.  31,  32. 

?2 
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is  expressly  indicated.  (")  The  force  of  a  precedent,  however, 
consists  in  the  very  fact  alleged ;  and  if  that  feet  is  supposed  not 
to  exist,  its  logical  value  is  destroyed. 

In  the  argument  from  a  practical  example  adduced  by  Aris- 
totle, in  his  Rhetoric,  the  reasoning  is  from  one  actual  case  to 
another.  He  supposes  the  practical  question  to  be,  the  policy  of 
a  Greek  interference  to  prevent  the  king  of  Persia  from  conquer- 
ing Egypt :  now  Darius,  it  might  be  said,  did  not  invade  Greece 
until  he  took  Egypt,  nor  did  Xerxes  make  his  attempt  until  he 
had  subdued  the  same  country :  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  existing  king  of  Persia  will  attack  Greece  if  he  should  get 
possession  of  Egypt :  the  Greeks  ought,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  this  event. (M)  The  same  is  the  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment from  practical  example  cited  by  Quintilian :(")  '  Dionysius 
asks  the  people  to  allow  him  a  body  guard.  He  makes  this 
demand  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  despotism ;  for  Pisistratus 
became  despot  by  obtaining  a  body  guard/ 

The  Discord  of  Machiavel  are  a  series  of  commentaries  upon 
political  examples  chosen  from  Livy  :  the  particular  case  furnishes 
the  groundwork  for  a  general  maxim.  (w)  In  other  collections, 
such  as  the  Memorable  Deeds  and  Sayings  of  Valerius  Maximus, 


(13)  Mark,  iv.  2-20;  Luke,  viii.  4-18.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  24-30, 
36-43.  Other  practical  examples  are  called  tvttoi  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x. 
6,  11. 

(14)  Rhet.  ii.  20,  3. 

(15)  Inst.  Oral.  v.  11,  §  8.  Speaking  of  the  Greek  irapdfaypa,  Quin- 
tilian says :  'Quo  nomine  et  generatiter  ubi  sunt  in  omni  similium  apposi- 
tione,  et  speciaLter  in  iis,  qu®  rerum  gestarum  auctoritate  nituntur/ — lb. 
§  1 ;  afterward  he  addB :  •  Potentissimum  autem  est  inter  ea,  quae  sunt 
nujus  generis,  quod  proprie  yocamus  exemplum,  id  est,  rei  gesto,  aut  ut 

est®,  utilis  ad  persuadendum  id,  auod  intenderis,  commemoratio.' — lb. 
6.     The  technical  Greek  word  ror  precedent  is  *pc<w»  see  Aristot. 

>het.  i.  15,  §  15  ;  and  Ernesti,  Lex.  Techn.  Or.  in  v.  The  technical  Latin 
words  are prcejudicium  and  auctoritas,  see  Ernesti,  Lex.  Techn.  Lot.  in  w. 
The  meaning  of  pragvdiciwn  is  thus  explained  by  Quintilian :  '  Jam  pro- 
judiciorum  vis  omnis  tribus  in  generibus  versatur ;  rebus,  qu»  aliquando 
ex  paribus  caussis  sunt  judicata,  qua  exempla  recti  us  dicuntur  .... 
judiciis  ad  ipsam  caussam  pertinentibus  ....  aut  cum  de  eadem 
caussa  pronuntiatum  est/ — v.  2,  §  1. 

(16)  On  the  advantages  of  discourses  upon  political  examples,  see 
Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ;  De  Augm.  Sclent,  vol.  ix.  p.  35. 
On  the  Discorsi  of  Machiavel,  see  flallam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  vol.  i.  p.  561. 
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and  the  military  compilations  of  Polysenus  and  Frontinus,  the 
examples  are  given  nakedly,  without  any  expository  comment 
or  practical  deduction.  (17) 

§  5  Arguments  from  practical  examples  abound  in  deli* 
berative  oratory,  as  may  be  easily  perceived  upon  an  examination 
of  the  speeches  delivered  in  ancient  or  modern  assemblies.  One 
reason  for  employing  them  is,  that  each  country  has  a  certain 
constitutional  practice,  certain  usages  and  customs,  a  certain 
procedure  in  public  affairs  of  its  own,  and  reference  is  made  to 
precedents  for  the  purpose,  of  preserving  the  continuity  of  that 
chain  unbroken.  (18)  Hence,  with  respect  to  any  political  act 
which  falls  within  this  category,  to  pronounce  it  unprecedented 
or  unexampled  is  to  condemn  it.  Another  reason  is,  that  as 
no  human  society  is  motionless,  there  is  a  perpetual  necessity  of 
recurring  to  recent  events  and  recent  changes  as  a  guide  in  prac- 
tical conduct.  All  practical  maxims,  formed  upon  facts  and 
theories  of  old  standing,  require  a  constant  revision  and  control 
by  the  results  of  fresh  experience.  They  require  to  be  perpe- 
tually confronted  with  the  new  witnesses  which  are  springing  up, 
and  claiming  to  be  heard  in  the  matter.  The  argument  of  pre- 
cedents is  excluded  from  all  science  relating  both  to  nature  and 
to  man,  but  it  pervades  the  whole  realm  of  practice — wherever 
there  is  a  question  of  action,  it  has  place.  It  is  thus  employed 
not  only  in  politics,  but  in  medicine,  war,  education,  agricul- 


(13)  The  StrategematicB  of  Frontinus  contains  a  collection  of  examples 
of  military  practice  in  four  books,  intended  for  imitation.  See  prtefatio  to 
book  i.,  where  he  says  :  '  Ita  enim  coneilii  quoque  et  providently  exemplis 
succincti  duces  erunt ;  unde  illis  excogitandi  gerendique  similia  facultas 
nutriatur.  Preterea  continget,  ne  de  eventu  trepidet  inventionis  suae, 
qui  probatis  earn  experiments  comparabit.' 

(18)  Aristotle  remarks  that  although,  with  the  assistance  of  philosophic 
studies,  fictitious  examples  can  be  easily  invented,  yet  practical  examples 
have  the  greatest  weight  in  deliberation,  inasmuch  as  the  future  for  the 
most  part  resembles  the  present.— Rhet.  ii.  20,  §  7:8.  In  problem  xviii.  3, 
he  explains  why  examples  are  more  used  in  public  speaking  than  general 
arguments.  Cicero  likewise  points  out  the  importance  or  historical  ex- 
amples in  deliberative  oratory :.  '  Commemoratio  autem  antiquitatis,  exem- 
plorumque  probatio  summa  cum  delectatione  et  auotoritatem  orationi 
affert  et  fidem.'—  Orator,  c.  34.  Books  of  geography  are  useful  for  legisla- 
tion, because  they  contain  the  laws  of  different  nations ;  while,  for  political 
deliberations,  works  of  history  are  useful. — Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  4,  §  12. 
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ture,  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  useful  arts.  Wherever 
there  is  a  progress  or  a  decline—- wherever  existing  habits, 
national  customs,  personal  accidents,  peculiarities  of  locality  or 
climate,  exercise  an  influence,  practical  examples  of  recent  occur- 
rence are  important  guides  to  conduct.  Wherever  there  is  a 
history,  there  is  a  necessity  for  attending  to  the  successive  crops 
of  examples  which  each  successive  year  produces.  Without 
these  precedents,  the  man  of  practice  would  be  as  incapable  of 
discreet  action,  as  the  corn-merchant  would  be  of  supplying  the 
market  without  the  annual  harvests.  Aided  by  these  appliances 
he  is  able,  as  time  rolls  on,  and  as  new  events  change  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  things,  to  verify  his  general  maxims,  and  to 
supply  the  imperfections  of  science  and  art.  Even  in  medicine, 
recent  cases  are  useful,  and  guide  the  prudent  and  experienced 
physician.  Some  diseases  have  their  history  ;(*■)  there  is  a  rise 
and  fall,  a  prevalence,  a  mitigation,  and  a  suspension  of  diseases. 
All  diseases,  again,  are  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  and  by 
the  habits,  diet,  constitution,  or  race,  of  the  people  whom  they 
affect.  New  modes  of  treatment  are  continually  tried,  and  meet 
with  various  success.  Hence  the  use  of  precedents,  even  in 
medicine,  though  man's  body  is  less  mutable,  and  less  accessible 
to  human  influences,  than  his  mind.  In  the  useful  arts,  again, 
there  is  a  necessity  for  perpetual  reference  to  practical  examples 
of  a  late  date.  Precedents  borrowed  from  the  rude  and  unim- 
proved state  of  a  manual  art  are  worthless  to  the  refined  arti- 
ficer of  a  civilized  age.  In  like  manner,  precedents  in  military 
tactics,  chosen  from  a  period  when  the  weapons  were  the  spear, 
the  sword,  and  the  bow,  would  be  in  general  inapplicable  to  the 
practice  of  war  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  per- 
fection of  artillery  and  fire-arms. 


(19)  Borne  diseases  (as  fevers)  appear  to  be  constant  in  their  type,  and 
to  undergo  no  change  in  successive  periods  of  time.  Other  diseases,  how- 
ever, have  a  rise,  a  culmination,  ana  a  declension.  Some  disappear  alto- 
gether :  others  are  suspended,  and  afterwards  reappear.  Such  are  various 
plagues — the  small-pox,  the  sweating  sickness,  the  cholera,  and  certain 
nervous  affections,  for  which,  see  Hecker's  Epidemics  qf  the  Middle 
Ages.  Murrains  or  epizootic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  recent  potato- 
disease  m  plants,  are  similar  in  their  character.    Compare  ch.  rviii.  §  4. 

• 
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§  6  Hence  Lord  Bacon,  speaking  of  legal  precedents,  re- 
marks that  those  of  an  early  period  must  be  received  with  cau- 
tion and  discrimination,  for  that  the  course  of  ages  alters  many 
things,  and  what  is  ancient  in  respect  of  time,  is  novel  in  its  ^ 
disturbing  effects,  and  its  inconformity  with  existing  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  more  recent 
precedents  are  the  safer;  for  why,  he  asks,  should  not  that 
which  has  lately  been  done  without  inconvenience  be  done 
again  ?  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks  that  recent  precedents 
have  less  authority;  improvement  may  sometimes  be  effected  by 
a  restoration  of  the  past,  and  he  therefore  concludes  in  favour 
of  precedents  neither  very  recent  nor  very  remote,  or  at  least 
taken  from  an  age  resembling  the  present,  which  sometimes  is  to 
be  found  at  a  period  not  immediately  antecedent^20)  Whenever 
recent  practice  is,  as  yet,  ill  established — when  the  successive  acts 
have  not  acquired  the  consistency  of  a  continuous  custom,  or 
when  the  consequences  of  the  course  of  action  have  not  been  fully 
developed,  new  precedents  are  less  instructive  and  less  conclusive 
than  those  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date.(31)  A  precedent  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  proving  force,  when  it  is  sufficiently  near  our  own  time  to 
ensure  similarity  of  circumstances,  and  sufficiently  distant  from 
it  to  ensure  the  consolidation  of  practice,  and  the  experimental 
exhibition  of  the  practical  result  of  the  case  adduced. 


(20)  '  In  exemplis,  recentiora  habenda  sunt  pro  tutioribus.  Quod 
enimpaullo  ante  factum  est,  uncle  nullum  sit  secutum  incommodum,  quidni 
iterum  repetatur?  Sed  tamen  minus  habent  auctoritatis  recentia;  et 
si  forte  res  in  melius  restitui  opus  sit,  recentia  exempla  magis  sseculum 
suum  sapiunt  quam  rectam  rationem.' 

'  At  vetustiora  exempla  caute  et  cum  delectu  reoipienda :  decursus 
stquidem  ©tatis  multa  mutat,  ut  quod  tempore  videatur  antiquum,  id  per- 
turbatione  et  inconformitate  ad  prasentia  sit  plane  novum.  Medii  itaque 
temporis  exempla  sunt  optima,  vel  etiam  talis  temporis  quod  cum  tempore 
currente  plurimum  conveniat ;  quod  aliquando  prsestat  tempus  remotius 
magis  quam  in  proximo/ — De  Augm.  Scient.  lib.  viii.  anb.  23,  24,  Aris- 
totle, in  treating  of  witnesses  in  his  Rhetoric,  points  out  the  value  of  recent 
opinions  delivered  by  persons  of  authority :  rrpda^arot  hi,  oo-oi  yvvpipoi 
ti  K€KpiKcun'  Ypq<ripoi  yhp  al  tovtvv  Kpiatts  rots  nepi  tS>v  ovt<dv  apxfmrtrjroviTi. 
— i.  15,  §  15. 

(21)  Aristotle  (Problem,  xviii.  10)  observes  that  men  take  most  delight 
in  hearing  of  events  which  are  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  recent :  be- 
cause they  disbelieve  the  former  class,  and  are  familiar  with  the  latter. 
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Precedents  ought  always  to  be  chosen  from  a  period  of  just 
authority — from  a  period  whose  example  is  appropriate  to  the 
present  time.  The  importance  of  this  caution  is  peculiarly  percep- 
tible in  legal  and  constitutional  matters.  Legal  precedents,  taken 
from  a  period  when  justice  was  partial  or  venal,  or  when  a  court 
was  filled  with  incompetent  judges — constitutional  precedents, 
taken  from  a  period  of  arbitrary  power  or  anarchy,  would  be  of 
little  value.  Such  examples,  to  use  Lord  Bacon's  expression,  (") 
are  the  spurious  progeny  of  time — not  its  legitimate  offspring, 
having  rights  of  hereditary  descent. 

Historical  examples,  when  they  are  used  to  throw  light  on  a 
practical  case,  must,  in  order  to  prove  anything,  be  apposite. 
Their  logical  force  depends  on  their  appropriateness.  Now,  in 
order  to  decide  upon  the  appropriateness  of  an  example,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  both  terms  of  the  comparison.  Before 
we  can  pronounce  that  the  inference  suggested  by  the  comparison 
is  a  valid  one,  we  must  know  what  are  the  circumstances  of  both 
cases.  Hence,  great  caution  is  requisite  in  the  application  of 
historical  examples.  It  is  dangerous  to  borrow  a  lesson  from  a 
remote  state  of  society.  Unless  we  have  thoroughly  analyzed 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are  likely  to  misread 
the  lesson  which  is  contained  in  it.  Examples  drawn  from 
ancient  history,  and  applied  crudely  to  modern  practice,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  error.  (■)  Thus,  the  importations  of  corn 
from  the  provinces,  which  undermined  the  agriculture  of  Italy, 
have  been  used  as  a  warning  against  the  repeal  of  the  English 
corn-laws ;  whereas  there  is  this  essential  difference  between  the 


(22)  '  Exempla  a  temporibus  bonis  et  moderatis  petenda  sunt,  non 
tyrannicis  ant  factious  ant  dissolutis.  Hujusmodi  exempla  temporis  partus 
spurn  Bunt,  et  magis  nooent  quam  docent.' — lb.  aph.  22. 

(23)  'To  recal  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  history  for  the 
imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instruction  which,  without  proper 
limitations  and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly  dangerous.  Such 
is  the  variety  in  human  affairs,  that  in  no  two  instances  are  the  circum- 
stances in  afl  respects  alike,  and  on  that  account  experience,  without  prin- 
ciples, must  ever  be  a  fallacious  guide.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples 
of  past  ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd;  but  to  regulate  our  conduct  by 
them  without  bringing  them  to  their  proper  test,  would  be  still  more  so.' 
— Soscoe's  Leo  X.  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 
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two  cases,  that  the  provincial  corn  was  a  tribute  to  the  govern- 
ment,  or  purchased  at  the  public  cost,  and  was  distributed  gra- 
tuitously, or  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  to  the  pauper  population  of 
Borne,  while  the  repeal  of  the  English  corn-law  merely  allowed 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  but  without  providing  for  its  gra- 
tuitous distribution.  Again,  the  large  landed  estates  under  the 
Roman  empire  have  been  cited  as  an  example  to  prove  the  evil 
of  extensive  holdings  of  land  in  a  modern  state,  whereas  the 
detriment  which  they  produced  in  fact  arose  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  small  estates  tilled  by  freemen,  and  their  conversion 
into  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves.  Under  these  circumstances, 
wealth  produced  depopulation  ;(*)  but  it  would  be  a  serious  error 
to  suppose  that  a  wealthy  landowner  would  use  his  estate  in  a 
similar  manner  in  a  country  where  slavery  does  not  exist 

When  the  ancient  French  monarchy  was  swept  away  by 
the  revolution  of  1789,  all  connexion  with  the  past  was  cut  off, 
and  the  precedents  of  the  former  government  were  not  only  in- 
admissible as  guides  to  action,  but  would  rather  have  been 
quoted  as  warnings  to  dissuade.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  fell  back  upon  ancient, 
and  especially  Roman  precedents,  which  were  often  quoted  and 
applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  puerile  and  inappropriate.  The 
modern  imitators  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  bore  about  as  much 
resemblance  to  the  originals,  as  the  heroes  of  Fenelon,  in  his 
TH6maque,  bear  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. (?) 

Napoleon's  plan  of  universal  conquest  was  founded  on  a 
belief  that  he  could  revive  the  system  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  he  could  reduce  all  the  European  kingdoms  to  French 
dependencies,  similar  to  the  Roman  provinces.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  this  attempt  practicable,  it  was  necessary  that 


(24)  '  Foecunda  virorum 

Paupertas  fugitur.'  Lucan,  i.  165. 

(35)  The  teaching  of  French  history  in  schools  was  prohibited  during 
the  revolution :  extracts  from  Greek  and  Roman  history  were  alone  per- 
mitted.— Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Causes  de  la  Bev.  JBV.  torn.  iii. 
p.  063.  On  one  occasion,  an  order  was  issued  that  no  other  pieces  should 
be  represented  at  the  Theatre  Francais  than  tragedies  upon  Brutus,  Cains 
Gracchus,  and  William  Tell.— lb.  p.  656. 
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the  conditions  of  the  problem  should  be  similar,  and  that  the 
Germans,  the  Spaniards,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  should 
stand  to  the  French  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Libyan, 
the  Iberian,  and  the  Gallic  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  stood 
to  the  Romans,  which  was  very  far  from  the  fact.(*)  Thus, 
Bacon  cautions  us  against  supposing  that  we  can  do  what  other 
men,  of  different  character  and  abilities,  have  done  before  us, 
and  he  illustrates  his  advice  by  the  instance  of  Pompey,  who 
was  accustomed  to  exclaim:  'Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  potero/ 
whereas  the  one  was  of  a  violent  and  impetuous,  the  other 
of  a  grave  and  sober  nature.^7) 

Historical  examples  and  precedents  ought  to  be  clear,  authen- 
tic, and  undisputed: 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Not  only  must  the  parallelism  of  the  cases  be  apparent,  but 
the  fact  must  rest  on  good  testimony.  (*)  No  two  cases  are 
similar  in  all  their  circumstances — it  is  therefore  always  necessary 
to  establish  the  parallelism,  by  omitting  what  is  immaterial  to 
the  subject  in  hand ;  but  if  this  process  is  complex  and  doubtful, 
the  argument  from  the  precedent  is  weak.  Allowance  must 
likewise  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  surrounding  medium ; 
and  where  an  example  is  derived  from  a  remote  and  dissimilar 
state  of  society,  it  requires  a  certain  preliminary  arrangement  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  service  which  it  is  made  to  perform. 


(26)  M.  Comte  (Court  de  Phil.  Po*.  torn.  vi.  p.  392)  condemns  the 
error  of  representing  war,  in  modern  times,  as  an  instrument  of  civilization, 
'  par  un  ohimerique  rajeunisaement  de  l'antique  politique  Romaine.*  Again, 
(in  p.  428,)  he  speaks  of '  cette  grossiere  imitation  retrograde  de  la  grande 
politique  Komame,  que  nous  avons  vue,  en  sens  inverse,  essentiellement 
destinee,  sous  des  conditions  sociales  radicalement  opposees  a  celles  du 
milieu  moderne,  a  comprimer  partout,  excepts  cliez  un  peuple  unique,  l'essor 
imminent  de  la  vie  militaire,  que  cette  vatne  parodie  stimulerait,  an  con- 
traire,  simultanement  cliez  des  nations  des  long-temps  livrees  a  une 
activity  eminemment  pacifique.'  Compare  the  author's  remarks,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  p.  141. 

(27)  De  Augm.  Sei.  vol.  ix.  p.  49. 

(28)  Quintilian  (v.  2,  §  2-4)  enumerates  the  arguments  by  which  pre- 
cedents may  be  supported  and  impugned.  See  also  Bacon  (ib.  aph.  27 
and  28)  on  the  faithful  registration  and  contemporaneous  publication  of 
precedents,  as  securities  against  error. 
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Such  examples,  however,  when  duly  prepared  and  illustrated, 
may  become  highly  appropriate  and  instructive.  (*) 

In  order  that  a  precedent  may  be  safely  used,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  circumstances  should  be  completely  known.  Unless  the 
statement  of  the  case  is  full,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  material 
circumstances  have  not  been  omitted  which  affect  the  compari- 
son, and  render  it  inapplicable  to  the  question  under  discussion. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  that,  in  adducing  the  case  as  an 
example,  we  should  recite  all  its  circumstances ;  but  unless  we 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  them,  and  examining  their  bear- 
ings, we  can  never  be  confident  that  the  precedent  is  rightly 
applied. 

§  7  Practical  examples  are  in  general  positive,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  alleged  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  some 
particular  course,  or  of  establishing  some  affirmative  result.  The 
case  adduced  is  proposed  for  imitation.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  negative,  and  are  held  out  as  warnings  against  a  course 
to  be  avoided.  An  example  of  the  former  kind  illustrates  by  its 
resemblance ;  an  example  of  the  latter  kind,  by  its  contrast.  (") 
Negative  precedents  merely  serve  to  deter  from  a  wrong  course 
— they  do  not  point  out  the  right  course;  and  as  rectitude  is 
one,  while  error  is  infinite,  they  are  less  useful  than  positive  pre- 
cedents. Nevertheless,  the  lessons  derived  from  the  errors  or 
the  failures  of  others  are  important.  Experimental  trials,  even 
when  unsuccessful,  afford  instruction  by  being  used  as  warnings. 
Like  lighthouses,  they  admonish  the  uncertain  mariner  to  steer 
away  from  the  rocks  and  shallows.  According  to  the  proverb, 
'  Experience  taught  is  better  than  bought :'  and  again,  experience 
is  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  fools.  C1)     A  wise  man  learns  what 


(29)  '  Exempla  in  consilium  adhibentur,  non  utique  jubent  aut  im- 
perant.  Igitur  ita  regantur,  at  auctoritas  proteriti  temporis  flectatur  ad 
usum  prasentis.' — De  Augm,  Sclent,  lib.  viii,  aph.  31. 

(30)  These  two  classes  of  historical  examples  are  opposed  to  each  other 
by  Livy,  in  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  to  his  history :  '  Hoc 
Olud  est  pwecipue  in  cognitione  rerum  salubre  ac  frugiferum,  omnis  te 
exempli  documenta  in  ilhistri  posita  monumento  intueri :  inde  tibi  tuseque 
reipublicje,  quod  imitere,  capias ;  inde  feodum  inceptu,  foedum  exitu,  quod 
vites/ 

(31)  See  Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  103;  ed.  1768.    The  German  version  of* 
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is  to  be  avoided  from  the  mistakes  of  others  :(*)  a  wise  states- 
man derives  a  similar  lesson  from  the  unsuccessful  measures  of 
his  predecessors. 

§  8  Practical  examples  (as  we  have  already  said)  are  real 
models.  The  conduct  of  men  formerly  distinguished  as  rulers, 
statesmen,  or  warriors,  serves  as  an  exemplar  and  pattern  to 
the  present  generation.  Living  men,  likewise,  in  high  stations, 
or  at  the  head  of  parties,  furnish  real  examples  for  the  imitation 
of  their  contemporaries.  Governments  well  constituted  or  well 
administered — good  systems  of  municipal  law,  moderation  and 
good  faith  in  international  affairs,  also  create  actual  patterns, 
which  other  nations  may  copy. 

Real  models  have  this  great  advantage,  that  they  exhibit 
what  has  been  done,  and  what,  therefore,  may  be  done  again. 
They  establish  a  standard  manifestly  attainable  by  human  powers; 
they  hold  out  to  our  imitation  no  impracticable  paragon  of  ideal 
perfection.  There  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  the 
reality  of  great  excellence.  Hence  the  proverb  says,  that 
c  example  is  better  than  precept/  (*)  Every  example,  in  fact,  in- 
volves a  general  precept ;  if  it  did  not,  the  example  would  prove 
nothing,  and  teach  nothing.  But  the  lesson  is  enforced  by  the 
contemplation  of  high  qualities  in  real  persons,  subject  with  our- 


this  proverb  is, '  Erfahrung  ist  der  narren  vernunft.' — Korte,  Sprichtoorter, 
No.  1157.  Experience,  in  this  proverb,  means  personal  experience,  or  ex- 
perience bought.  The  contrast  between  Prometheus  and  Epimethens  turns 
upon  prescience  and  after-wisdom — the  former  founded  on  the  experience 
of  others,  the  latter  on  self-experience :  abrhp  6  fofopevw  for  ty  kokov  c?x', 
iv6rj(T€v,  says  Hesiod  of  Epimetheus,  Op.  et  Di.  89. 

(32)  '  Ex  vitio  alterius  sapiens  emendat  suum.' 

Publius  Syrus,  v.  212. 
'  Bonum  est  fugienda  aspicere  in  alieno  male' 

lb.  v.  106. 
Compare  Hesiod,  Op.  216,  iraBkv  be  rr  vmrios  Zyva>,  and  the  fable  of  the  sick 
lion  and  the  fox,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1,  73 ;  Babrius,  Fab.  103.    The  saying  of 
Minucius,  in  Plut.  (Fab.  13)  represents  it  as  impossible  to  be  wise  only  by 
the  failures  of  others. 

(33)  '  Excellentissimum  est  docendi  genus  exemplorum  subditio.' 

Varronis  Sentent.  v.  10. 

'  Optimum  est  sequi  majores,  recte  si  processerint.' 

Publius  Syrus,  v.  847. 
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selves  to  the  common  infirmities  of  man's  nature.  In  like 
manner,  the  exhibition  of  excellent  political  institutions,  worked 
by  a  civilized  population,  in  a  reasonable  and  temperate  spirit, 
encourages  other  nations  to  emulate  this  example.  Model 
schools,  model  ships  and  regiments,  model  farms,  may  sometimes 
do  more  than  the  most  forcible  exhortations  to  improvement, 
while  the  pattern  is  still  merely  ideal.  The  scepticism  of  man- 
kind as  to  possible  improvement  and  further  progress,^)  and  the 
vis  inertia  which  clings  to  existing  mediocrity,  C")  are  most  easily 
overcome  by  an  appeal  to  a  positive  precedent — to  an  example  of 
actual  and  practical  success. 

The  imitation  of  a  real  model,  the  manner  in  which  a  single 
man  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  certain  set  of  qualities,  or  the 
government  of  a  particular  nation  as  the  type  of  a  certain  poli- 
tical system,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  general 
terms  from  proper  names.  Thus,  the  verb  to  tantalize  al- 
ludes to  the  supposed  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  hades ;  in 
the  expressions,  a  quixotic  enterprise,  Fabian  policy,  herculean 
strength,  and  a  hectoring  fellow,  the  allusion  is  equally  evident, 
though  the  latter  is  founded  on  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  Homeric  Hector.  A  mercury  is  a  messenger, 
or  even  a  newsman.  In  like  manner,  the  names  of  particular 
buildings  were  generalized  into  class  names,  as  mausoleum,  pharos, 
palace,  chapel,  bridewell;  the  Valley  of  Gehinnom,  the  place  where 
children  were  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  gave  the 
name  Gehenna  to  the  place  of  posthumous  torture,  which  word 
in  French  first  signified  torture  generally,  and  afterwards  any 
slight  annoyance,  bodily  or  mental  (gSne.) 

§  9  Lord  Bacon,  in  exhorting  the  world  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  civil  institu- 
tions are  limited  to  a  single  community,  while  the  inventions  of 
science  and  of  the  useful  arts  are  common  to  the  whole  human 
race;  that  the  former  are  transitory,  while  the  latter  are  per- 


(34)  See  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  i.  02;  below,  ch.  xxvii.  §  16. 

(35)  According  to  the  French  proverb,  '  Le  bien  eet  Tennemi  du 
euz.' 
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manent.(")  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  exertions  of  the 
inventor  or  improver  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  printing-press, 
and  the  steam-engine,  are  more  cosmopolitan  and  diffusive  in 
their  results,  than  the  political  reforms  and  improvements  of  a 
statesman,  however  beneficial  these  may  be  in  his  own  country. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  an  excellent  political  institution  exercises  an 
influence  which  extends  beyond  his  own  nation  and  age.  The 
institution  which  he  has  created  attracts  attention  and  admira- 
tion by  its  successful  working.  Those  who  live  under  its  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  experience  its  benefits,  extol  its  merits,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  imitation  of  the  world.  It  serves  as  a  real 
model  to  other  nations,  particularly  to  those  enjoying  the  same 
degree  of  civilization ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  good 
political  institutions  will  be  propagated  from  one  country  to 
another,  if  not  as  rapidly,  at  least  as  surely,  as  inventions  in  the 
useful  arts.  Such  institutions  as  roads,  a  government  post, 
banks,  hospitals,  museums,  Sec.,  are  copied  by  one  country  from 
another,  not  less  than  such  inventions  as  clocks,  coaches,  or 
thermometers.  If  any  one  of  the  larger  states  of  the  ancient  world 
•—either  of  the  Oriental  or  Hellenic  civilization — had  hit  upon 
the  contrivance  of  a  representative  government ;  if  an  Oriental 
state,  instead  of  governing  its  provinces  by  satraps — if  a  conquer- 
ing Greek  republic,  or  Borne,  or  Carthage,  had  incorporated  its 
dependencies  with  the  paramount  state  by  means  of  permanent 
elected  representatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  would 
have  attracted  attention ;  it  would  have  been  described  by  the 
historians,  commented  upon  by  the  philosophers,  and  scrutinized 
and  judged  by  the  practical  politicians.  And  if  the  system  had 
been  successfully  worked  in  any  instance,  there  would  un. 
doubtedly  have  been  a  disposition  to  imitate  it  in  countries 
similarly  situated.     Nor  is  it  true  that  the  influence  of  a  really 


(36)  '  Etenim  inventorum  beneficia  ad  universum  genus  humanum  per- 
tdnere  possunt ;  civilia  ad  certas  tantummodo  hominum  sedes :  base  etiam 
non  ultra  paucas  states  durant ;  ilia  quasi  perpetuis  temporibus.' — Nov. 
Org.  i.  aph.  129.  ^ 
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valuable  improvement  in  political  subjects  is  necessarily  obli- 
terated by  its  extinction  in  the  country  where  it  originated.  The 
Greek  invention  of  government  by  a  political  body  has  been  per- 
petuated by  the  civilized  world,  and  has  long  survived  the  fall 
of  the  diminutive  commonwealths  in  which  it  took  its  rise.  Much 
of  the  Roman  law,  having  been  adopted  and  copied  by  the 
modern  European  states,  is  in  force  at  present;  and,  although 
the  Roman  empire  has  long  been  dissolved,  it  remains  as  a 
living  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  Roman  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence. (*) 

§  10  There  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  employing 
real  models  in  politics,  which  is  also  observable  in  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  models  in  the  useful  arts.  In  the  works  of  the 
useful  arts,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  demand  of  numerous 
persons  for  a  given  article  is  uniform — that  their  wants  are 
identical,  and  therefore  copies  of  it  are  multiplied  from  the  same 
original.  If  the  circumstances  admit,  these  copies  are  obtained 
by  impression,  as  typographic  prints,  engravings,  printed  cottons; 
by  stamping,  as  coins,  buttons ;  by  casting,  as  iron  and  bronze 
casts,  plaster  ornaments ;  if  not,  they  are  made  according  to  a 
pattern,  as  stoekings,  gloves,  shoes,  hats,  and  other  articles  of 
dress,  articles  of  hardware,  tools  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  fact,  all 
articles  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  If,  however,  the  demand 
is  individual,  and  not  general — if  it  is  for  a  single  peculiar  article, 
and  not  for  articles  precisely  similar  to  others  of  the  same  class, 
it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  type  to  the  conditions  of  the  given 
case.  Thus,  if  a  bridge,  en*  a  road,  or  a  dock,  or  a  large  building 
or  ship  of  any  sort,  is  to  be  constructed,  or  if  any  extensive 
machinery  is  to  be  erected,  the  work  must  be  made  to  suit  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  general  type  of  a  bridge, 
or  a  road,  or  a  palace,  or  a  church,  or  a  ship,  must  be  modified, 
so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  special  problem.     A  specu- 


'(37)  The  Roman  law  was  itself  in  part  founded  on  the  Attic  law,  the 
most  complete  system  of  Greek  jurisprudence :  '  Jus  Romanum  maximam 
partem  ex  jure  Attico  effictum  atque  expressum  esse,  res  nota  est  ac  mani- 
fests omnibus.' — Luzac,  Lectiones  Atttca,  p.  75.  See,  however,  Cic.  de 
Orat.  i.  44. 
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lator  may  build  a  street  of  identical  houses,  because  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  whose  wants,  in  the  way  of  habitation,  are  iden- 
tical, but  there  is  no  class  of  persons  who  want  several  churches 
such  as  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's — several  bridges  such  as  the 
Menai  bridge — several  palaces  such  as  Versailles — several  roads 
such  as  that  of  the  Simplon — several  buildings  for  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  industry,  like  the  gigantic  glass  structure  recently 
erected  in  Hyde-park.  The  difference  between  these  two  modes 
of  dealing  with  a  real  type,  in  the  useful  arts,  may  be  illustrated 
by  comparing  a  suit  of  clothes  made  from  measure,  to  fit  a  given 
person,  with  a  suit  of  clothes  purchased  of  a  ready-made  dealer, 
or  supplied  by  contract,  as  a  uniform  dress  in  the  army  or  navy, 
or  to  the  inmates  of  a  public  establishment :  or,  again,  by  com* 
paring  a  dinner  ordered  for  the  occasion  with  a  dinner  provided 
according  to  a  dietary  table. 

Now  in  politics  it  is  possible,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  identical  multiplication  of  real 
types.  In  the  execution  of  laws,  the  circumstances  of  different 
cases  are  often  so  simple  and  so  similar,  that  the  same  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  can  be  adopted.  Hence,  in  judicial  matters, 
the  same  formulas  of  procedure — in  administrative  matters,  the 
same  instructions  and  regulations,  are  applied  to  large  classes  of 
cases,  and  are  not  varied,  by  the  executive  authorities,  to  suit 
each  successive  case.  When  once  a  set  of  regulations  or  in- 
structions  has  been  carefully  prepared,  it  may  be  applied  to  many 
prisons,  to  many  schools,  to  many  workhouses,  to  many  regi- 
ments, to  many  ships'  crews,  &c.  But  it  is  in  politics  as  in 
the  useful  arts — if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  complex,  the 
general  type  must  be  individualized,  and  adapted  to  them  by 
proper  modifications.  For  the  same  reason  that  a  palace  or  a 
fortress  is  built  from  a  special  plan,  while  cottages  may  be  built 
in  a  class — that  a  coat  is  best  made  to  order,  while  a  hat  or  gloves 
can  be  chosen  from  similar  articles,  made  of  a  certain  size — it  is 
necessary,  in  politics,  to  desert  the  general  formula,  and  frame 
instructions  for  the  individual  case,  where  its  circumstances  are 
complex  and  intricate. 
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The  advantages  of  these  respective  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  are  similar  in  politics  and  in  the  useful  arts.  When  the 
general  type  is  adapted  to  the  individual  case,  the  work  is  more 
perfect.  If  everything  that  we  use  or  consume  was  made  to  order, 
and  was  adapted  to  its  special  destination,  our  wants  would  be  most 
perfectly  satisfied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  content 
with  fewer  things.  Articles  made  to  order  demand  more  labour, 
and  are  therefore  more  expensive,  than  articles  manufactured 
uniformly  from  a  fixed  type.  If  gloves  were  made  to  measure, 
like  shoes,  they  would  be  proportionally  dearer.  Impressions 
from  a  die  can  be  multiplied  at  a  cheap  cost ;  but  if  every  medal 
was  engraved  by  hand,  the  price  would  be  greatly  increased.  So, 
in  politics,  a  measure  of  the  government  is  most  perfect  when 
the  real  type  is  taken  merely  as  a  guide,  and  is  adapted  by  a  special 
operation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  given  case.  But  to  repeat 
this  process  of  adaptation  on  every  occasion  would  be  tedious 
and  difficult,  and  hence,  where  the  circumstances  of  different 
cases  are  simple,  and  closely  resemble  one  another,  there  is  much 
economy  of  labour,  together  with  some  incidental  advantages,  in 
resorting  to  a  multiplication  of  the  same  real  type  without 
alteration. 

Legislation  for  an  entire  country  by  a  single  law  is,  so  far 
as  it  limits  the  discretion  of  the  executive  authorities,  equivalent 
to  the  multiplication  of  copies  from  a  master-type.  Thus,  if  a 
law  is  passed  that  all  the  prisons,  all  the  schools,  all  the  sewers, 
all  the  roads  and  bridges,  throughout  the  country,  shall  be  ma- 
naged in  the  same  manner,  the  principle  enforced  is  that  of 
identical  repetitions  of  a  single  pattern.  When,  however,  the 
legislation  is  local,  the  law  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  district,  and  the  general  type  is  modified  according 
to  the  specialities  of  the  given  case.  For  example,  if  there  is  a 
local  act  for  the  drainage  and  lighting  of  town  A  or  parish  2?,  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  poor,  or  the  repair  of  its  roads,  or  any  other 
public  purpose,  the  general  principles  of  legislation  applicable  to 
the  subject  are  moulded  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  politics  which  belong  to 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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uniformity — there  are  certain  advantages  which  belong  to  local 
adaptation.  Thug,  uniformity  of  institutions  in  different  places 
facilitates  inspection,  comparison,  and  simplicity  of  management 
— a  class  of  advantages  which  may  be  compared  with  the  conve- 
nience of  opening  several  locks  with  a  master-key;  whereas 
local  adaptation  produces  a  measure  in  which  the  wants  of  the 
locality  are  more  exclusively  considered.  The  present,  however, 
is  not  the  proper  place  for  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  these  two  systems. 

§  11  While  we  recognise  the  importance  and  value  of  real 
models,  we  must  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  mankind  to  see  in  the  past  what  does  not  exist  there-* 
to  people  a  bygone  age  with  forms  of  their  own  creation — to 
idealize  historical  realities — to  evoke  from  the  dead  imaginary 
states  of  society— and  to  fill  up  the  obscure  parts  of  history  with 
a  phantasmagoria  reflected  from  their  own  conceptions.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  optical  delusion  of  the  mind,  political  insti- 
tutions and  states  of  society  assume  new  shapes,  colours,  and 
combinations ;  their  defects  and  deformities  disappear,  their  beau- 
ties are  embellished,  their  proportions  are  magnified.  The  real  and 
the  idealized  portraits  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another,  which 
a  company  of  actors  at  a  rehearsal  bear  to  the  same  actors 
dressed  for  their  parts,  and  assisted  by  the  stage  illusions  and 
theatrical  decorations.  It  was  this  disposition  which  led  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  imagine  that  they  saw  in  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  a  plan  for  the  equal  division  of  lands  among  the  citi- 
zens,— thus  transferring  to  a  semi-fabulous  age  the  later  theories 
of  a  philosophical  communism. f8)     In  like  manner,  the  proto- 


(38)  The  unhistorioal  nature  of  the  equal  division  of  lands  by  Lycurgus 
was  first  proved  by  Mr.  Grote :  see  his  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  528-47. 
After  showing  that  this  belief  wag  suggested  by  the  patriotic  reforms  of 
Agis  III.,  combined  with  the  idea  of  equality  among  the  citizens  contained 
in  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  he  proceeds  thus :  *  It  was  thus  that  the 
fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  recollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past. 
Perhaps  the  philosopher  Sphjsrus  of  Borysthenes,  author  of  works  now 
lost,  both  on  Lycurgus  and  Socrates,  and  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta, 
may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to  such  a  hypothesis ; 
and  we  shall  readily  believe  that,  if  advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sin- 
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type  of  the  free  constitution  of  England  has  been  sought  and 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times;  while  Blackstone  has  been 
able  to  discover  the  theoretical  perfection  of  its  public  law 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seoond.(*)  Literature  and  theo- 
logical learning  have  been  discerned  among  the  half-savage  septs 
of  Ireland(")  and  the  Hebrides ;  nor  do  the  authentic  records  of 
the  primitive  church  altogether  represent  that  picture  of  unity, 
harmony,  and  sound  doctrine,  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
exhibit.  An  imaginary  state  of  popular  happiness  and  prosperity 
has  been  perceived  in  the  mediaeval  centuries;  feudalism  and 
chivalry  have  been  refined  and  sublimated  into  an  ethereal 
essence,  almost  devoid  of  human  grossness.(41)     Every  nation, 


oere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained 
vogue  in  modern  times,  far  more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — how 
much  false  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  political  feeling  of  recent 
days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wittanegemote,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or 
even  the  poor-law  of  Elizabeth.' — lb.  p.  529. 

(30)  He  fixes  it  at  the  year  1679,  after  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
passed,  and  that  for  licensing  the  press  had  expired,  4  Com.  p.  439,  n. 
Blackstone  (1  Com.  p.  70)  mentions  the  dictum  of  the  old  lawyers,  that  the 
common  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason — another  instance  of  a  reality 
being  idealized  by  the  imagination. 

(40)  Compare  Berington's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  122-3; 
ed.  1846. 

(41)  '  D'autre  part,  lorsqu'on  eherche  a  faire  connaitre  l'6tat  social,  la 
legislation,  les  moyena  de  pouvoir,  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  dee  homines 
d'autrefois,  on  pent  se  trouver  entraine*  a  introduire  dans  l'esprit  une 
notion  fausse.  Xa  forme  m£me  dans  laquelle  on  expose  le  r&ultat  des 
reoherohes  donne  a  tout  une  apparence  de  systeme  et  de  regularity.  On 
presente  comme  un  ensemble  legal,  oomme  des  institutions  bien  ordonnees, 
ce  qui,  dans  la  realite\  n'&ait  qu'une  sorte  d'esprit  general,  de  oaractere 
oommun,  qui  se  retrouvait  au  milieu  du  d£sordre.  Pes  indices  fortuits 
dfun  avenir  plus  ou  moins  prochain  sont  donnes  en  preuve  de  la  prevoyanoe 
des  legislateurs,  de  I'habilete'  des  hommes  d'etat.  Tout  prend  une  forme 
exacte  et  determine*;  le  leoteur,  trompe*  par  nos  habitudes  d'aujourd'hui, 
voit  une  constitution  sociale  dans  un  chaos  qui  commencait  a  peine  a  se 
de*brouiller ;  ee  qui  Itait  passager  lui  semble  0x6,  ce  qui  6tait  aocidentel 
lui  semble  aceouiume\  tea  debris  epars  et  incoherens  des  temps  ante^ 
rieurs  lui  sont  donnes  comme  preuves  d'orirines  et  de  filiations  legales. 
Les  tentatives  essay6es  pour  6tablir  un  pen  d'ordre  et  de  justice  dans  une 
soci6te*  ravagee  par  le  droit  de  la  force,  les  efforts  pour  sortir  de  l'abime 
on  avait  6t6  engloutie  toute  civilisation,  sont  converUs  en  un  regime  revdtu 
de  la  sanction  des  temps  et  des  souvenirs,  et  qui  pouvait  sumre  au  bien- 
efcre,  a  la  morale  et  a  la  dignity,  des  generations  contemporaines.  C'est 
de  la  sorte  qu'a  pu  se  creer,  sous  le  nom  de  feodalite*,  Fides!  de  la  consti- 
tution sociale  du  moyen  age,  de  meme  qu'on  a  cre*6,  sous  le  nom  de  che- 

Q2 
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indeed,  has  its  good  old  time — a  golden  age  floating  in  the 
popular  belief,  which  can  never  be  identified  with  any  real 
period,  t42)  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  illusion  is  furnished  by  the  admirers  of  savage  life,  and  by 
the  believers  in  a  blissful  state  of  nature.  Not  contented  with 
placing  their  golden  age  in  some  former  state  of  civilized  society, 
they  recede  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  and  find  their  type 
of  human  virtue  and  happiness  in  a  state  of  things  so  com- 
pletely idealized,  that  it  scarcely  bears  any  resemblance  to  the 
authentic  descriptions  of  savage  life  derived  from  contemporary 
observers.  In  pictures  of  this  sort  the  real  passes  into  the 
ideal,  and  no  certain  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  They 
resemble  a  portrait  which,  professing  to  exhibit  the  features  of 


valerie,  la  perfection  imaginaire  de  son  caractere  moral.' — Barante,  Histoire 
des  Dues  ae  Bourqogne,  pre?,  p.  15. 

'  Dans  les  sieeles  modernes,  quelques  hommes  d'esprit  ont  tente*  de 
rehabiliter  la  feodalite*  comme  systeme  social ;  ils  ont  voulu  y  voir  nn  £tat 
legal,  re'gle',  progressif ;  ils  s'en  sont  fait  nn  &ge  d'or.  Demandez-lenr  on 
ils  le  placent,  sommez-les  de  ltd  assigner  nn  lieu,  nn  temps — ils  n'y  reussiront 

Soint ;  e'est  nne  Utopie  sans  date ;  e'est  nn  drame,  pour  leqnel  on  ne  tronve, 
ans  le  passe*,  ni  theatre  ni  acteurs.' — Guizot,  Civ.  en  Europe,  lecon  4. 

(42)  Machiavel,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  book  of  his  Discorsi, 
treats  of  the  disposition  of  men  to  praise  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
present,  both  as  regards  former  ages,  and  also  the  time  which  was  contem- 
porary with  their  youth.  He  says  that  sometimes  the  past  time  is  really 
better  than  the  present.  In  cases  where  it  is  worse,  or  not  better,  he  at- 
tributes the  error  of  judgment  to  ignorance  of  the  past,  and  particularly  of 
those  matters  which  redound  to  its  dishonour — also  to  the  absence  of  fear 
or  envy,  two  potent  causes  of  hatred,  which  do  not  exist  with  respect  to  a 
bygone  age.  Our  ignorance  of  the  past,  he  remarks,  is  not  so  great  with 
respect  to  arts,  as  with  respect  to  the  life  and  customs  of  men.  As  to  the 
comparison  of  the  state  of  things  in  a  man's  youth  with  that  in  his  old  age, 
he  observes  that,  as  strength  declines,  and  the  judgment  matures,  many 
things  which  appeared  good  and  tolerable  come  to  appear  evil  and  in- 
supportable. Boain  (Meth.  Hist.  c.  7,  ad  fin.)  exposes  the  fallacy  of '  good 
old  times'  with  arguments  similar  to  those  of  Machiavel.  Gibbon  (o.  2) 
speaks  of  'the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past,  and  to  depreciate 
the  present.'  Again,  in  c.  25,  n.,  he  says :  'lam  informed  that  some 
champions  of  the  Milesian  colony  may  still  be  found  among  the  original 
natives  of  Ireland.  A  people  dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition 
grasp  at  any  visions  of  their  past  or  future  glory.' 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  after  describing  the  calamities  produced  by 
the  Gothic  invasion  of  the  Soman  empire,  in  376  B.C.,  proceeds  thus : 
'  Negant  antiquitatum  ignari  tantis  malorum  tenebris  ofiusam  aliquando 
fuisse  rempublicam ;  sea  fallun£ur  malorum  recentium  [stupore  connxi. 
Namque  si  superiores  vel  recens  preterit®  evolvantur  rotates,  tales  tamque 
tristes  rerum  motus  rope  contigisse  monstrabnnt.' — xxxi.  5. 
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a  real  man,  is  bo  idealized  by  the  flattery  of  the  artist,  that  all 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  individual  subject  are  oblite- 
rated. (")  Hence  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter)  the  his- 
torical pictures  of  the  state  of  nature,  and  the  poetical  pictures 
of  the  golden  age,  melt  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  transi- 
tions, and  embody  the  same  images. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  tendency  to  ad- 
mire an  imaginary  antiquity  springs  from  the  same  source  as 
the  tendency  to  progressive  amelioration.^)     Men  are  dissatis- 


(43)  With  respect  to  the  state  of  nature,  see  Fuffendorf,  b.  2,  e.  2; 
Zacharia,  Vom  Staate,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Upon  Bousseau's  theory  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  state  of  nature  to  civilization,  see  Say,  Court  cCEcon.  Pol. 
torn.  1.  p.  105-9,  and  C.  Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  liv.  iv.  c.  15 ;  also, 
liv.  i.  c.  4.  Compare  his  description  of  the  social  and  moral  state  of  the 
American  savages,  ib.  liv.  iii.  c.  17  to  21,  and  particularly  the  note  in  c.  20. 
An  excellent  sketch  of  the  savage  state  is  given  in  Volney's  account  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  subjoined  to  his  work  on  America.  The  charac- 
ter of  savage  man  is  faithfully  depicted  by  M.  Comte,  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iv. 
p.  627.  In  the  infancy  of  society  (he  says),  the  instincts  relative  to  self- 
preservation  and  the  acquisition  of  food  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  even 
predominate  over  the  sexual  appetite,  though  the  latter  is  still  in  its 
coarsest  form.  Savages  are  distinguished  by  an  unbounded  voracity,  and  a 
taste  for  physical  stimulants,  which  is  only  kept  in  check  by  the  frequent 
intervals  of  destitution  to  which  they  are  subject.  Moreover,  their  love 
of  ornament,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  their  dress,  is  much  stronger 
than  the  same  feeling  in  a  civilized  people.  Their  domestic  affections  are 
feeble ;  and  their  social  affections  are  limited  to  a  very  narrow  fragment 
of  mankind,  without  which  everything  is  alien,  and  even  hostile.  The 
various  malignant  passions  are,  after  the  physical  appetites,  the  chief 
habitual  motives  of  action  in  the  savage  state.  On  the  state  of  savages, 
see  likewise  Cooke  Taylor's  Natural  Mistory  of  Society,  c.  2-10. 

4  D'autres  ont  exclusivement  transports  a  la  naissance  de  Tunivers  le 
bonheur,  la  justice,  et  la  vertu.  Qui  ne  connoit  les  tableaux  que  des 
poetes  ingenieux  ont  faits  des  premiers  ages  du  monde  P    On  aime  a  les 


degeneration  des  hommes,  comme  une  source  feconde  de  maJheurs  et  de 
crimes ;  declamateurs  en  delire,  qui  ne  louent  ce  qu'ils  ignorent  que  par 
haine  de  ce  qu'ils  connoissent,  qui  font  mentir  le  passe*  pour  calomnier  le 
present ;  hors  de  la  soci£t£,  n  est  encore  que  l'enfance  de  l'homme ;  la 
civilisation  est  l'age  mur  de  l'espece  humaine.'— Pastoret,  Kistovre  de  la 
legislation,  torn.  1.  p.  3. 

(44)  History  of  England,  c.  3  ad  Jin,  (vol.  i.  p.  426.)  A  similar  re- 
mark is  made  by  Machiavel  (ibid.) :  '  Sendo  oltra  di  questo  gli  appetiti 
umani  insaziabui,  perche  hanno  dalla  natura  di  potere  e  voler  desiderare 
ogni  cosa,  e  dalla  fortuna  di  potere  conseguirne  poche ;  ne  risulta  continua- 
mente  una  mala  contentezza  nelle  menti  umane,  ed  un  fastidio  delle  cose 
che  si  posseggono ;  il  eke  fa  biasimare  ipresenti  tempi,  laudare  ipassati, 
e  desiderare  %  fuiuri,  ancorche  a  far  questo  non  fussino  mossi  da  alcuna 
ragionevole  cagione.' 
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fied  with  their  present  condition,  and  seek  to  improve  it ;  but/ 
instead  of  advancing  into  an  untried  ideal  future,  they  wish  to 
recede  to  an  idealized  past.  While  the  impatience  of  their 
present  lot  urges  some  persons  to  invent  a  pattern  constitution,  to 
which  they  attempt  to  lead  on  society,  others  are  prompted  by 
the  same  feeling  to  see  an  imaginary  state  of  perfection  in  the 
past,  to  which  they  desire  that  society  should  return.  In  this 
manner,  a  mythico-historical  age — a  v  generation  of  heroic  war- 
riors, benevolent  princes,  and  wise  statesmen,  whose  heads  are 
encircled  with  a  dim  but  luminous  halo,  whose  existence  is  real, 
but  whose  acts  and  character  are  unreal — may  serve  the  purpose  of 
an  Utopia.  There  is,  besides,  a  general  disposition  to  admire 
what  is  remote  and  imperfectly  known,  and  to  fill  up  the  voids  of 
information  with  ideal  excellences,  which  extends  to  other  sub- 
jects than  ancient  states  of  society.  (*) 

Accordingly,  when  the  region  is  remote,  or  little  visited,  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  distance  in  space  as  by  distance 
in  time.  Tacitus,  in  his  Qermania,  drew  an  embellished  picture 
of  the  simple  manners  of  the  barbarous  Germans,  as  a  foil  to  the 
corrupt  manners  of  polished  Borne.  (*)  Some  eminent  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  found  a  model  of  political  and  social 
excellence  in  the  Chinese,  whose  remoteness,  and  exclusion  of 
strangers,   afforded  a   free  scope  to  an  active  imagination^47) 


(45)  tA  AiA  trktlorov  irdvrtf  Vrptv  6avpa(6fM*va,  teal  r&  irtipap  Ifiwrra  rip 
b6%rjs  Wvro. — Thucyd.  vi.  11.  '  Major  e  longinquo  reverentia.'— Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  47.    '  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est.  —  Agric.  0.  30. 

'  Men  admire  what  is  absent  (says  Aristotle),  and  admiration  is  pleasing.* 
Bavfjicurrul  r&v  arr6pra>v  el<riy'  fjbv  &  r£  6avfiaar6p  coti. — Bhet.  iii.  2,  3. 

There  are  two  modern  proverbs  expressive  of  this  truth :  '  Far  folks 
fare  well,  and  fair  children  die'  (Say's  Proverbs,  p.  105) ;  and  '  Far  awa 
fowls  hae  aye  fair  feathers/  Henderson's  Scottish  Proverbs,  p.  111. 
Obscurity  may  be  a  cause  of  fear  as  well  as  of  admiration ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb, *  Semper  plus  metuit  animus  ignotum  malum.' — Publ.  Syrus  715. 

'  Plus  nominis  horror, 

Quam  tuns  ensis  aget.    Minuit  prssentia  famam.' 

Claudian  de  Bell  Qild.  384 

(46)  Bahr,  Gteschichte  der  Bomischen  Literatwr,  §  329.  See  particu- 
larly the  words  of  Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  19  :  'Nemo  enim  lUic  vitia  videt ;  nee 
corrumpere  et  corrumpi,  sssculum  vocatur.'  Again,  '  Plus  ibi  valent  boni 
mores,  quam  alibi  bonce  leges.'    By  alibi  is  meant  Borne. 

(47)  Wolf  considered  China  as  the  ideal  perfection  of  human  society 
—See  Baumer,  Becht,  Stoat,  und  Politih,  p.  72 ;  Buhle,  Hist,  de  Phil. 
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while  the  system  of  forced  labour  and  virtual  slavery  established 
by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  been  metamorphosed  into  an 
Utopia  of  community  and  equality^48)  Under  the  imperfect 
system  of  communications  which  existed  in  antiquity,  the  Fla- 
tonists  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  expelled  from  the  Roman  empire, 
expected  to  find  a  real  image  of  the  republic  of  Plato  in  the 
kingdom  of  Persia*  governed  by  the  despotic  sceptre  of  Chos- 
roes.(")  Distant  or  rarely- visited  communities  may  thus  be  so 
highly  idealized,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  innocent  and  sacred 
nation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  which  the  fables  of  the  Greeks 
placed  in  a  sunny  region,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  icy  Boreas.  (n) 
Hence,  models  of  society  and  of  institutions  which  profess  to  be 
real  are  often,  in  fact,  ideal,  and  properly  belong  to  the  subject 
» of  the  next  chapter.  An  idealized  reality  scarcely  differs  from 
a  pufe  ideal. 

§  12     We  have  now  examined  the  nature  of  the  argument 


Modern*,  torn.  iv.  p.  499,  567.  Montesquieu,  though  his  praises  are  quali- 
fied, sometimes  refers  to  the  institutions  of  China  with  eulogy — vu.  7 ; 
x.  15;  viii.  21;  xiv.  6;  xviii.  6;  xxix.  18.  Benjamin  Constant  comments  upon 
the  absurd  eulogies  of  Chinese  institutions  by  Filangieri  and  others,  re- 
marking that,  as  the  writers  of  the  last  century  were  prevented  from  direct 
censure  of  their  own  governments,  they  resorted  to  the  indirect  censure 
conveyed  in  the  commendation  of  remote  countries,  and  ancient  states  of 
society. — QSuvres  de  Filangieri,  torn.  ill.  p.  265,  309-11. 

Speaking  of  Dryden's  tragedy  of  Awrengzebe,  Johnson  says :  '  His 
country  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified, 
and  the  incidents  feigned ;  for  the  remoteness  of  place  is  remarked,  by 
Bacine,  to  afford  the  same  conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time.' — 
Life  ofDryden. . 

(48)  See  Comte,  TraiU  de  Legislation,  liv.  v.  c.  82. 

(40)  '  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Eulalius 
and  Friscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking  in  a  foreign 
iana  the  .freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had 
heard,  and  they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  was 
realized  in  the  despotic  government  of  Persia,  and  that  a  patriot  king 
reigned  over  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  of  nations.  Thev  were  soon 
astonished  by  the  natural  discovery,  that  Persia  resembled  the  other 
countries  of  the  globe ;  that  Chosroes,  who  affected  the  name  of  a  philo- 
sopher, was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that  bigotry,  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance, prevailed  among  the  magi ;  that  the  nobles  were  haughty,  the 
courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty  sometimes 
escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressecL'—Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  c.  40.    See  Agathias,  ii.  30,  from  whom  the  account  is  derived, 

(50)  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  56;  Mela,  iii.  5. 
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from  practical  example  or  precedent,  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  consider  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  theory  and  to  general 
precepts. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  modes  of  political  practice ; 
one,  in  which  the  judgment  is  guided  by  a  general  maxim ;  the 
other,  in  which  the  argument  is  from  a  singular,  through  an 
universal  but  unexpressed  proposition,  to  a  singular.  The  main 
difference  between  the  Dogmatic,  or  doctrinal  politician,  and  the 
Empiricist,  or  practical  man,  is,  that  the  former  states  his  prin- 
ciple, but  omits  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded;  while  the  latter 
states  his  precedent,  and  suppresses  his  principle. 

Archbishop  Whately,  in  exposing  the  inconsistencies  of  those 
who  condemn  the  study  of  political  economy,  has  remarked  that 
all  persons  who  discuss  and  decide  questions  relating  to  national 
wealth  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  political  economists. 
The  objectors  to  political  economy,  when  they  discuss  subjects 
included  within  the  limits  of  this  science,  would  thus  assume  the 
very  character  of  which  they  themselves  disapprove.^1)  There 
is,  however,  this  material  difference  between  persons  who  discuss 
a  practical  question  upon  grounds  of  political  economy,  and  those 
who  discuss  it  upon  grounds  of  common  sense  and  simple  expe- 
rience. The  former  have  certain  principles,  a  certain  rationale, 
or  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  they  refer  as  their  ultimate 
criterion  and  guide  :  the  latter  refer  only  to  certain  facts,  or  a 
certain  practice,  by  which  they  profess  to  be  determined.  It  is 
true  that  the  latter  must,  in  reality,  assume  certain  general  pro- 
positions by  which  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  connected ;  but  these 
are  not  distinctly  expressed — they  are  not  reduced  into  a  dogmatic 
form,  and  they  must  be  first  stated  by  the  antagonist  as  premises 
involved  in  the  practical  man's  argument,  before  their  truth  can 
be  examined.  The  practical  man,  in  short,  who  discusses  a 
question  of  political  economy  by  a  reference  to  precedents  and 
individual  cases,  may  be  a  political  economist,  but  he  is  not  a 
theorist.     He  is  not  a  political  economist,  in  the  sense  in  which 


(51)  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  lect.  3,  p.  73-5. 
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Adam  Smith  and  Say  are  political  economists :  he  does  not  lay 
down  universal  scientific  propositions  on  the  subject. 

However  difficult  and  liable  to  error  may  be  the  process  of 
applying  political  theory  to  practice,  as  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  yet,  if  it  be  properly  performed,  the  logical  result  is 
much  clearer  to  the  understanding  than  in  the  argument  from 
one  case  to  another.  The  reason  of  this  comparative  obscurity 
is,  that  in  the  argument  from  example  or  precedent,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  inference  rests  is  usually  suppressed.  The  reason- 
ing is  much  more  perspicuous  when  the  general  principle  is  stated 
first,  the  particular  case  is  placed  under  it,  and  the  conclusion  is 
then  drawn.  In  order  to  argue  from  one  case  to  another,  it  is 
necessary  to  reject  from  each  the  circumstances  immaterial  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  to  compare  those  in  which  they  agree. 
In  complex  cases,  this  process  is  often  extremely  difficult.  Much 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  are  required,  in  order  to 
discriminate  between  material  and  immaterial  facts — to  reject 
enough,  but  not  more  than  enough.  For  if  immaterial  facts  are 
retained,  the  comparison  becomes  obscure  and  uncertain;  if 
material  facts  are  rejected,  it  becomes  fallacious.  This  process, 
which,  in  the  argument  from  precedent,  must  often  be  performed 
mentally,  though  it  may  be  easy  and  sure  to  the  experienced 
practician,  perplexes  the  tiro.  Hence,  students  of  the  law  have 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  legal  rules  from  cases,  though  they 
are  soon  able  to  apply  a  rule  of  law,  laid  down  in  general  terms, 
to  a  particular  case  of  practice. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  a  politician  professes  a 
belief  in  certain  theoretical  principles,  and  even  recommends 
them  to  others,  while  he  in  fact  governs  his  conduct  by  prece- 
dents involving  principles  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  which 
he  proclaims.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  species  of  incon- 
sistency is  often  furnished  by  discussions  upon  laws  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor :  principles  are  in  general  broadly  laid  down  by  advo- 
cates for  a  liberal  system  of  relief,  which  would  lead  to  a  division 
of  all  property  among  the  working  classes.  The  same  persons, 
however,  when  they  proceed  to  frame  a  practical  measure,  or  to 
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administer  an  existing  law,  adopt  restrictions,  founded  upon  pre- 
cedent, wholly  inconsistent  with  their  own  doctrines.  The  citizens 
of  a  free  state,  who  maintain  the  institution  of  slavery — as  the 
Athenians  and  Romans  in  antiquity,  and  the  Americans  of  the 
present  day — are  in  a  similar  position*  They  lay  down  certain 
doctrines  with  respect  to  liberty,  equality  of  rights,  and  legal 
protection,  to  which  they  make  no  express  exception,  and  to 
which  they  constantly  appeal  in  their  own  behalf;  but  in  exer- 
cising their  power  oyer  their  slaves,  they  follow  the  established 
practice  of  the  country,  which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
other  set  of  doctrines.  (*)  Every  religious  sect,  again,  invokes 
the  principle  of  toleration  for  itself  but  it  is  often  intolerant  in 
practice  towards  other  sects. 

When  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of  laying  down  certain  doc- 
trines, which  he  either  neglects  in  his  practice  altogether,  or  else 
applies  them  only  to  a  certain  class  of  cases,  or  to  a  certain  class 
of  the  community,  while,  with  regard  to  other  cases  and  the  rest 
of  the  community,  he  is  guided  by  existing  practice  and  prece- 
dent, it  often  happens  that,  after  a  time,  he  becomes  conscious 
of  his  inconsistency,  and  that  he  then  attempts  either  to  correct 
his  principles  by  his  practice,  or  his  practice  by  his  principles. 
If,  upon  consideration  of  his  practice,  he  finds  that  it  involves 
principles  sounder  than  those  which  he  enounces  in  theory,  he 
reforms  his  theory  according  to  the  indications  of  his  practice. 
This  process  is  of  perpetual  occurrence  while  a  theory  is  still  in 
an  immature  state.  The  practitioners  in  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates  are  constantly  able  to  verify  the  maxims  derived  from 


(52)  '  Eiea  n'est  si  oommun  qne  de  renoontrer,  dans  tons  lea  payB,  dee 
hommes  qui  ont  deux  doctrines  opposees :  1'une,  qui  leur  sert  &  combattre 
l'oppresBion  qu'ils  supportent ;  1'autre,  qui  lenr  sert  &  justifier  l'oppression 
qu  ils  exercent.  C'est  1&  l'histoire  de  tontes  lea  revolutions.  On  forme  la 
tneorie  qnand  on  est  opprime* ;  mais  c'est  qnand  on  est  vainqnenr  qu'on 
Itablit  la  pratique.' — Comte,  Trait4  de  legislation,  liv.  v.  ch.  11,  note. 
Compare  uv.  v.  ch.  19,  where  the  inconsistency  between  the  maxims  of 
freemen  for  themselves  and  for  their  slaves  is  pursued  in  detail.  Compare 
Arist.  Pol,  vL  8 :  at\  yap  (ijTovtrt  t6  Ivov  ml  to  dUtuop  ol  mrvvs,  ol  &  Kpa- 
tovvtcs  ov&ev  &poyri(ov<ri.  lb.  vii.  2,  aAV  ioUatrtv  ol  iroXXoi  typ  dccnroTiKTjv 
nokvrucffv  oUavai  tlinu,  Kai  5ircp  avrow  €Katrroi  00  <f>a<rw  turn  bixmov  ovdc  ctv/a- 
(fxpov,  tovt  ofa  aloxupopTcu  rrphs  rovs  SKkovs  dcKovvres'  avroi  piv  yap  wop* 
avTots  to  dueatW  &px(lv  ftrwai,  jrpbs  3c  rove  SXXovs  ob& v  fA«X«  t&p  duca/w. 
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the  theory,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  requisite  corrections. 
Theories  substantially  true,  but  partially  false,  are  in  this  manner 
purified  and  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experience.  The  prac- 
tice re-acts  upon  the  theory — the  art  improves  the  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  has  proclaimed  certain 
principles,  which,  though  sound,  he  applies  partially,  haying  one 
rule  for  himself  and  one  rule  for  othera,  may,  after  a  time,  be 
shamed  into  consistency,  and  may  thus  remove  the  contradictions 
of  his  practice  by  applying  to  it  a  uniform  theory.  A  slave- 
owner, who  extols  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  insists  on  the 
rights  of  freemen,  may  at  last  consent  to  a  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves :  the  member  of  a  religious  sect,  which 
inculcates  a  respect  for  conscientious  opinion  and  private  judg- 
ment, may  at  last  extend  to  other  sects  the  toleration  which  he 
claims  for  his  own. 

Whenever  either  of  the  processes  just  described  takes  place, 
it  is  likely  that  the  course  adopted  will  be  moderate,  and  re- 
moved from  either  extreme.  Whether  a  person  mends  his 
theory  by  his  practice,  or  his  practice  by  his  theory,  he  will  pro- 
bably move  with  slowness  and  deliberation,  and  he  will  be  more 
or  less  held  back  by  the  opinions  and  habits  which  he  is  aban- 
doning. Hence,  he  may  profit  by  the  lessons  derived  from  the 
perception  of  his  own  errors,  and  may  attain  the  golden  mean 
between  the  rash  theorist  and  the  blind  empiricist. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

ON  IDEAL  MODELS  IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  TTAVINQ,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  examined  the  use 
-*--■-  and  application  of  real  models  in  political  practice, 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  models  which  are  ideal 
and  not  real;  which  are  created  by  the  imagination  of  an  in- 
ventor, and  have  not,  as  yet,  any  actual  existence. 

The  process  of  imitating  an  ideal  model  does  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  imitating  a  real  model ;  but  the  two  sorts  of 
models  are  essentially  different.     A  real  model  is  something 
which  has  had,  or  still  has,  an  actual  existence,  and  which  we 
strive  to  copy  as  nearly  as  our  own  powers,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  will  admit.     Such  is  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
man,  or  the  style  of  an  eminent  writer  or  artist.     There  may 
be  models  of  existing  machines,  instruments,  tools,  and  other 
productions  of  the  useful  arts.    Certain  specimens  of  domesticated 
animals,  and  of  cultivated  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits,  may  like- 
wise be  used  as  models  for  propagation.     In  politics,  existing 
governments,  institutions,  or  laws,  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
may  be  copied  in  other  countries.     There  may,  again,  be  model 
schools,   model  regiments,   model   ships,  model  prisons,  model 
farms,  and  other  matters  of  human  management,  which  serve  for 
the  imitation  and  guidance  of  persons  placed  at  the  head  of  similar 
establishments.     An  ideal  model  is  a  type  of  hypothetical  perfec- 
tion, which  is  described  in  words,  or  represented  by  signs,  but 
has  never  obtained  a  real  existence,  not  even  in  the  shape  of  an 
experimental  specimen.     In  the  material  arts,  an  idea  can  often 
be  represented  by  its  author  in  an  actual  model,  for  purposes  of 
trial ;  such  is  the  case  with  tools,  and  also  with  machinery,  unless 
it  be  upon  a  large  scale.     But  in  political  affairs,  an  idea  of 
perfection  must  always  remain  an  idea,  until  it  is  adopted  by 
the  practical  politician.     This  necessity  is  created  by  the  causes 
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mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,^)  which  prevent  politics  from 
being  an  experimental  science. 

§  2  An  ideal  model  in  politics  is  analogous  to  ideals  in  the 
useful  arts,  not  in  the  arts  of  design.  The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  the  end.  The  arts  of 
design  only  imitate  external  nature,  whereas  the  useful  arts 
produce  something  new — something  which  would  not  exist  in 
that  shape  if  it  were  not  contrived  and  executed  by  man.  A 
picture  or  a  statue  is  a  representation  of  an  outward  object,  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure  to  the  beholder,  either  by  the  excellence 
of  the  fiction,  or  by  preserving  the  features  and  form  of  a  parti- 
cular person,  or  the  appearance  of  a  certain  natural  scene.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  axe,  a  saw,  a  plough,  a  chain,  a  cup,  a  spinning- 
machine,  a  loom,  a  sword,  a  watch,  a  waggon,  a  ship,  a  printing- 
press,  a  steam-engine,  is  intended  to  produce,  move,  contain  or 
measure  something,  or  to  assist  man  in  some  practical  operation  or 
manual  work.  None  of  these  instruments  and  appliances  exist 
in  nature,  nor  are  they  suggested  by  any  natural  model :  they 
are  exclusively  the  fruit  of  man's  invention,  and  they  are  fashioned 
by  his  hands.  (2) 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  ideal  beauty  in  art : 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  picture  or  statue,  though  it  may  not  be  a 
portrait,  cannot  improve  upon  nature.  (s)  It  can  only  represent 
the  best  individuals,  leaving  out  accidental  defects.  It  may 
combine  what  is  best  in  several,  but  it  can  never  go  beyond  some 
real  specimen  of  individual  excellence,  either  in  parts,  or  as  a 
whole.  If  it  creates  something  which  does  not  exist  in  nature, 
it  makes  a  monster.  The  artist  may  select  from  various  subjects 
those  features  or  limbs  which  are  most  beautiful,  and  may  form 


(i)  Above,  oh.  6. 

(2)  Stieglitz  (Oeschichte  der  Baukunst,  p.  9)  says  that  the  forms  of 
architecture  are  not  borrowed  from  anything  in  outward  nature,  but  are 
contrived  by  man  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

(3)  As  to  the  impossibility  of  improving  upon  nature— of  producing  ideal 
forms  more  beautiful  than  the  real — see  Rumohr,  Italienische  Forschungen, 
vol.  i.  p.  63.  Concerning  the  ideal  in  art,  see  Sir  Edmund  Head's  preface 
to  Xugler's  Handbook  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools  of 
Painting,  p.  xxL  sqq. 
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them  into  a  whole,  which  resembles  no  (me  original,  but  repre- 
sents what  is  most  excellent  in  many.(4)  In  combining  these,  he 
copies  the  forms  of  nature,  if  he  desires  to  represent  a  beautiful 
man,  or  woman,  or  animal ;  but  even  if  he  combines  heteroge- 
neous parts,  so  as  to  make  a  monster — as  a  sphinx,  a  centaur,  or 
a  unicorn — the  single  elements  which  he  puts  together  are  all 
borrowed  from  nature. 

A  model  instrument  is  analogous  to  a  type  in  art.(*)  As 
the  sculptor  or  painter,  in  representing  a  certain  subject,  main- 
tains a  certain  resemblance  to  a  traditionary  ideal  character  of 
features  and  form,  (such  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  treatment 
of  gods  and  heroes  by  the  ancients,  and  of  sacred  figures  by  the 
moderns,)  so,  in  the  useful  arts,  a  general  resemblance  to  a  certain 
ideal  pattern  is  constantly  maintained,  but  its  form  and  make  are 
varied  according  to  the  judgment  of  successive  artisans,  and  the 
wants  of  different  customers.  The  artificer  who  fashions  a  new 
plough  or  knife  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  certain  image  of  a  plough 
or  knife,  similar  to  the  image  of  a  Jupiter  or  an  Apollo,  which 
was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  sculptor  who  made  a 
statue  of  one  of  these  gods.  He  could  conceive  a  new  treatment 
of  the  subject,  but  his  imagination  must  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  his  type.     So  the  ploughs  described  by  Hesiod  and 


(4)  See  this  view  of  the  ideal  in  the  arts  of  design  laid  down  by  Socrates, 
in  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  10,  §  2 ;  and  by  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii.  10.  Compare  the 
story  of  Zeuxis,  in  Cio.  de  Invent,  ii.  1,  who,  having  been  employed  by 
the  citizens  of  Crotona  to  paint  a  picture  of  Helen,  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  study  from  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  city  as  models : 
'  Turn  Crotoniata  publico  de  oonsilio  virgines  unum  in  locum  conduxerunt, 
et  pictori,  quas  vellet,  eligendi  potestatem  dederunt.  Ille  autem  quinque 
delegit;  quarum  nomina  multi  poet®  memorise  tradiderunt,  quod  ejus 
assent  juaicis  probata,  qui  verissimum  pulcritudinis  habere  judicium  de- 
buisset.  Neque  enim  putavit  omnia,  qua  quareret  ad  venustatem,  uno 
in  corpore  se  reperire  posse ;  ideo  quod  nihil,  simplici  in  genere,  omni  ex 
parte  perfectum  natura  expolivit.  Itaque,  tamquam  ceteris  non  sit  habitura 
quod  largiatur,  si  uni  cuncta  concesserit,  aliud  alii  commodi,  aliquo  ad- 
juncto  incommodo,  muneratur.'  Compare  the  allusion  of  Ariosto,  Orlando 
Fwriosoy  xi.  71. 

The  doctrine  of  an  ideal  in  art  more  beautiful  than  nature,  is  expressed 
in  Cic.  Orator,  c.  2,  3.  In  this  passage,  reference  is  expressly  made  to  the 
Platonic  ideas. 


tral 


(5)  See  the  meaningof  a  type  in  the  arts  of  design,  explained  and  illus- 
tted  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  %b.  p.  xxxix. 
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Virgil  belong  to  the.  same  type  as  the  improved  plough  of  a 
modern  English  former;  but  they  differ  from  it  as  the  Jupiter 
or  Madonna  of  one  artist  differs  from  the  Jupiter  or  Madonna 
of  another. 

Painting  and  sculpture — the  arts  of  design — resemble  poetry 
in  this,  that  they  all  three  represent  natural  objects,  or  at  least 
objects  supposed  to  be  natural.  They  re-combine  existing  elements 
which  they  find  in  the  reality  of  outward  nature ;  but  they  are 
all  essentially  imitative.  The  disposition  to  represent  illusion 
as  the  perfection  of  these  arts,  as  in  painting  and  the  drama,(*) 
shows  that  they  are  conceived  as  a  mere  reproduction  of  some- 
thing reaL  Moreover,  they  seek  merely  to  give  mental  pleasure : 
they  do  not  minister  to  the  physical  wants  or  business  of  man- 
kind^7) Utility  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  works  of  the  painter, 
sculptor,  or  poet. 

Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  nothing;  it 
imitates  no  object  in  external  nature.  Like  the  useful  arts,  it 
constructs  something  new.  The  purpose  of  its  works  is  useful; 
it  seeks  to  produce  something  which  men  can  use  for  their  bodily 
comfort,  and  for  the  business  of  life.  Hence,  utility  is  the  main 
source  and  canon  of  architectural  beauty,  and  all  decorations  of 
a  building  are  accessory  and  subordinate  to  its  structure.  (8) 
Architecture,  accordingly,  belongs  more  to  the  useful  than  to  the 
fine  arts.  A  building,  however,  has  this  peculiarity  among  pro- 
ducts of  the  useful  arts,  that,  being  immovable,  it  admits  of 
decoration,  both  externally  and  internally.  An  instrument  or 
machine,  such  as  a  plough,  a  shuttle,  a  saw,  a  gun,  and  even  a 
carriage  or  a  ship,  would  be  encumbered  by  decoration.  All 
ornaments  involving  a  change  of  surface  would  render  it  clumsy 


(6)  As  to  the  illusion  of  painting,  see  the  anecdotes  of  Zeuxis,  in  Plin. 


H.  N.  xxxv.  36,  §  3,  4.    The  subject  of  illusion  in  dramatic  representation 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspeare. 

(7)  Drawings,  plans,  and  models  for  practical  purposes  stand  on  a 
different  footing :  tney  do  not  belong  to  the  fine  arts. 

(8)  On  the  beauty  of  architecture  arising  from  utility,  see  Cic.  de  Orat. 
iii.  46.  '  Houses  are  built  to  lire  in,  not  to  look  on ;  therefore  let  use  be 
preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had.' — Lord  Bacon* 
Mssay  on  Building. 
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and  unserviceable ;  and,  even  if  applied,  would  be  broken  and 
worn  off  by  friction  and  use.  Decorated  carriages  or  ships  are 
only  employed  for  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  not  for  daily  use. 
Buildings,  however,  being  stationary,  admit  of  being  decorated 
in  relief,  within  certain  limits,  without  impairing  their  utility,  or 
exposing  their  decorations  to  damage. 

The  ideals  of  the  arts  of  design  are,  therefore,  essentially 
imitative ;  the  ideals  of  architecture,  and  of  all  the  useful  and 
constructive  arts,  are  essentially  original.  The  former  represent 
something  in  outward  nature — the  latter  represent  nothing  in 
outward  nature.  Every  work  of  the  useful  arts  must  be  con- 
ceived, in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  or  improver,  as  something 
novel  and  non-existing,  as  having  no  archetype  in  nature,  as  a 
pure  hypothesis  of  his  own  creation,  before  it  assumes  an  out- 
ward form.  When  it  has  been  actually  made,  and  tried,  and 
found  to  succeed,  it  can  be  copied  for  the  use  of  others,  and  can 
afterwards  be  varied  for  different  adaptations. 

Now  the  ideals  of  government  resemble  those  of  the  construc- 
tive and  useful  arts,  not  those  of  the  arts  of  design.  An  imagi- 
nary state,  or  system  of  legislation,  resembles  an  idea  of  an  in- 
strument, or  machine,  or  building,  which  the  inventor  or  architect 
has  conceived  in  his  mind,  and  has  designed  upon  paper,  but  has 
not  yet  executed,  so  as  to  try  it  in  practice.  The  metaphors 
used  in  describing  the  practical  ideals  of  politics  are  often  derived 
from  the  useful  arts.  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  political  plan,  outline, 
sketch,  all  of  which  expressions  are  borrowed  from  architecture 
or  other  constructive  arts.  Our  ancestors  spoke  of  '  a  platform 
of  government' — a  platform  being  a  ground-plan  arranged  in  a 
pattern.  (9)  Cicero  describes  the  perfect  state  of  Plato  under  the 
image  of  a  building  erected  upon  an  open  space.  (10) 

(9)  Thus,  in  Pope : 

*  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.' 

(10)  •  Nam  princeps  ille,  quo  nemo  in  Boribendo  prastantior  fhit,  aream 
sibi  gumpsit,  in  qu&  civitatem  exstrueret  arbitratn  auo.' — De  Rep.  ii.  11. 
Compare  his  expressions  in  JEpist.  ad  Fam.  ix  2 :  '  Non  deesse,  si  quia 
adhibere  volet,  non  modo  ut  architectos,  vernm  etiam  ut  fabros,  ad  eeaifi- 
candam  rempublicam.' 
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§  3  All  practical  plans  and  measures  in  government  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  involve  an  ideal  conception.  It  is,  however, 
an  idea  founded  on  real  data,  and  applied  to  an  individual  case. 
Ideal  models  in  politics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  founded  on 
imaginary  data,  and  are  not  limited  to  a  single  case.  They  are 
intended  to  serve  as  universal  guides  in  practice.  The  essence 
of  an  ideal  state  is,  that  it  does  not  start  from  an  historical 
basis — that  it  does  not  suppose  an  actual  community.  It  is  not 
only  an  imaginary  fabric,  but  it  assumes  an  imaginary  founda- 
tion. All  improvements  which  have  been  carried  into  effect 
have  involved  an  ideal  plan,  but  the  ideal  plan  rested  upon 
actual  facts.  For  example,  the  plan  of  a  uniform  penny-post- 
age was  ideal :  it  had  never  had  any  actual  existence;  there  had 
been  no  experience  of  its  operation.  But  the  plan  was  founded 
on  real  data,  and  was  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ideal  commonwealth,  or  the 
idea  of  perpetual  peace,  is  not  only  a  mental  creation,  but  it  pre- 
supposes no  actual  state  of  things,  and  is  adapted  to  no  given 
community.  An  Utopia  has  no  special  reference  to  any  country: 
it  is  a  fictitious  frame  of  government,  into  which  a  society  in  a 
state  of  nature  might  be  formed. 

§  4  A  real  and  an  ideal  model  are  each,  considered  as 
models,  equally  general  in  their  application.  They  have  no 
peculiar  reference  to  any  actual  case.  An  ideal  model,  however, 
possesses  this  advantage,  that  it  is,  or  may  be,  free  from  defects, 
and  that  all  which  it  holds  out  for  imitation  is  worthy  of  being 
imitated.  In  all  real  models,  there  is  some  admixture  of  human 
defects ;  and  since  the  model,  as  a  whole,  is  consecrated  in  the 
minds  of  its  admirers,  its  accidental  peculiarities,  however  faulty, 
are  sometimes  imitated,  as  well  as  the  excellences  which  were 
the  cause  of  its  acquiring  authority.  Hence  (as  Horace  says), 
(  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.'(n)      Now,  by  establishing 


(n)  '  Ergo  hoc  sit  primum  in  pneceptis  meis,  ut  demonstremua  quem 
imitemur ;  atque  ita  ut  quae  maxime  excellant  in  eo  quem  imitabitur,  ea 
diligentissime  peraequatur ;  turn  accedat  exercitatio,  qua  ilium  quem  ante 
delegerit,  imitando  effingat,  atque  ita  exprimat,  non  ut  multofl  imitatorea 


VOL.  II. 
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models  of  ideal  perfection,  we  exclude  those  incidental  defects 
which  are  inherent  in  all  really  existing  individuals.  However 
hard  of  imitation  they  may  be,  however  mnch  their  imaginary  ex- 
cellence may  transcend  our  feeble  powers  of  execution,  they  do 
not  mislead  our  judgment  by  defects,  or  indulge  our  love  of  ease 
by  peculiarities  which  can  be  repeated  with  a  slight  effort.  The 
great  works  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  may,  indeed,  serve 
as  ideal  models,  if  properly  used,(19)  but  no  real  model  in  politics, 
or  other  department  of  practical  life,  is  faultless. 

§  5  The  use  both  of  real  and  ideal  models  belongs  to  the 
art  of  politics ;  but  for  the  use  of  real  models,  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  rules  for  their  selection  and  adaptation — no  original 
invention  is  required.  Ideal  models,  on  the  other  hand,  imply 
not  only  selection  and  adaptation  with  respect  to  their  use,  but 
also  invention  and  construction  with  respect  to  their  origin. 
They  fall  within  the  constructive  department  of  political  art. 
The  use  of  real  models  supposes  that  an  institution  already  exists, 
which  is  held  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  art  of  politics  sup- 
plies the  precepts  by  which  the  process  of  imitation  is  to  be 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  function  of  constructive  poli- 
tics is  to  create  an  ideal  model,  upon  which  real  institutions  are 
afterwards  to  be  fashioned.  It  teaches  what  are  the  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  the  formation  of  such  ideal  models,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  for  their  application  in  practice  when 
they  have  been  formed. 

A  dictum  is  cited  (which  is  attributed  to  M.  Lamartine), 
that  an  ideal  is  r  truth  seen  at  a  distance/  Now  an  ideal  in 
politics  is  constructive ;  it  does  not  represent  real  relations,  and 
does  not  deal  with  truth.  It  may,  indeed,  like  other  constructive 
hypotheses,  be  made  the  subject  of  predication ;  but  the  propo- 


sffipe  cognovi,  qui  aut  ea  qu»  facilia  sunt,  ant  etiam  ilia  quae  insignia,  ao 
pane  vitiosa,  consectantnr  imitando.  Nihil  est  facUins  quam  amictum 
imitari  alioujus,  aut  statum,  ant  motnm.  Si  vero  etiam  vitiosi  aliqnid  est, 
id  sumere,  et  in  eo  vitiosum  ease,  non  magnum  eat/ — Cio.  de  Orat.  ii.  22. 

(12)  See  Longinus,  c.  13, 14,  on  the  advantage  of  imitating  fine  models 
of  composition.    He  gives  to  this  species  of  imitation  Hie  name  of  oto- 
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sitions  relating  to  it  do  not  express  matter  of  feet,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  true  or  false.  Whereas  political  theory,  which 
is  concerned  with  truth  and  matter  of  feet,  constructs  no  plans 
for  practical  purposes ;  it  draws  no  scheme  of  a  constitution,  no 
systems  of  legislation,  administration,  or  judicature;  it  frames 
no  pattern  code  of  laws. 

§  6     Having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  ideal,  as    «— 
distinguished  from  real,  models  in  politics,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  ideal  models  proposed 
by  different  political  writers,  and  especially  those  relating  to  an 
ideal  commonwealth  or  perfect  state. 

It  is  natural  that  the  first  efforts  of  political  speculation 
should  have  an  immediate  view  to  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
— art  of  a  certain  sort  is  always  prior  to  science ;  the  practice 
precedes  the  theory.(°)  Hence,  the  persons  who  first  began  to 
speculate  on  politics  were  naturally  led  to  frame  plans  intended 
for  practical  use,  before  they  treated  the  subject  in  a  purely 
scientific  manner.  Now,  political  idealists  deal  with  politics  as  an 
art,  not  as  a  science.  They  seek,  not  to  represent,  but  to  construct. 
Practical  invention,  not  truth,  is  their  aim.  They  do  not 
describe  the  essential  properties  of  a  government  or  law,  but 
they  endeavour  to  make  an  excellent  form  of  government,  or  an 
excellent  code  of  laws.  Science  always  deals  with  that  which 
exists,  or  has  existed:  the  political  idealist  frames  something 
which  never  existed. 

§  7  Hippodamus  of  Miletus — contemporary  with  Pericles — 
a  practical  architect,  who  first  laid  out  towns  in  regular  streets, 
also  applied  himself  to  philosophical  inquiries,  and  was,  according 
to  Aristotle,  (")  the  first  speculative  politician  who  sketched  a 

(13)  See  above,  eh.  xix.  §  2. 

(14)  wp&ros  r&w  /^voKtrtvouivrnw  ip€xfipffiri  ri  irepl  iroktrtlag  clwtur  rijf 
tyUrrpc. — Pol.  ii.  8.  ( These  words  might  seem  to  imply,  that  some  practical 
politicians  had  previously  framed  a  perfect  state ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  plan :  and  Aristotle  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  performances 
of  practical  lawgivers,  such  as  Lyourgus  and  Solon.  See  his  expressions 
at  the  beginning  of  c.  12.  Solon,  however,  as  is  well  known,  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  his  laws  were  not  the  best  absolutely,  but  the  beat 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenians  admitted. — Plutarch,  Solan, 
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plan  of  a  perfect  state.  He  supposed  a  community  containing 
10,000  male  citizens,  and  he  divided  the  citizens  into  three 
classes,  the  artisans,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  military 
class*  He  likewise  made  two  other  triple  divisions — one,  of  the 
territory  into  sacred,  public,  and  private  land ;  the  other,  of  the 
laws,  according  as  the  judicial  proceeding  related  to  homicide, 
assault,  or  civil  injury.  He  constituted  one  supreme  court,  com- 
posed of  certain  selected  old  men,  and  he  directed  that  all  per- 
sons filling  the  administrative  offices  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  comprehending  the  three  classes  above-mentioned. 
He  likewise  appointed  public  rewards  for  those  who  originated 
anything  beneficial  to  the  state,  and  pensions  for  the  children  of 
those  who  were  killed  in  war.(u)  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  this  plan,  except  as  showing  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a 
state  upon  a  purely  ideal  basis.  Hippodamus  was  a  practical 
engineer,  who  had  risen  to  the  conception  of  a  town  as  an 
organized  whole,  and  he  appears  to  have  transferred  his  notions 
respecting  the  physical  distribution  of  the  parts  of  a  town,  to  the 
political  distribution  of  the  parts  of  a  state.  Each  of  his  plans 
was  constructive,  and  framed  with  a  view  to  a  practical  applica- 
tion. Whether  he  published  his  scheme  of  a  perfect  state  in 
writing  is  uncertain :  at  all  events,  he  must  have  promulgated  it 
as  a  mere  scheme,  unaccompanied  with  speculative  disquisition. 
A  plan  of  an  ideal  state,  supported  by  philosophical  argument, 
soon,  however,  proceeded  from  the  true  author  of  scientific 
inquiry  upon  politics. 

§  8     When   Socrates  had  diverted  the  nascent  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  from  attempted  solutions  of  physical  and  celestial 


o.  15.  For  some  supposed  apophthegms  of  the  seven  sages  on  the  best 
government,  see  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sapient.  Conviv.  e.  11;  Stob.  Anthol. 
t.  zliii.  n.  131.  Plutarch  (Solon,  3)  observes,  that  all  the  seven  wise  men, 
except  Thales,  derived  their  fkme  for  wisdom  from  their  knowledge  of 
politics,  not  of  physics. 

(15)  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8,  where  there  is  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  ideal 
state  of  Hippodamus.  Compare  vii.  11,  where  the  modern  and  symme- 
trical fashion  of  laving  out  streets,  introduced  by  Hippodamus,  is  re- 
ferred to. 
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phenomena  to  the  affairs  of  men,(16)  and  had  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  ethical  and  political  science,  he  appears  to  have 
directed  his  own  speculations  and  the  thoughts  of  his  companions 
and  listeners,  to  inquiries  into  the  best  form  of  government. 
These  inquiries,  it  is  true,  do  not  form  a  part  of  political  science, 
strictly  so  called,  nor  does  a  scheme  of  a  perfect  state  necessa- 
rily suppose  a  scientific  foundation.  But  the  Socratdc  researches 
into  this  subject  were  blended  with  political  theory,  and  with  a 
system  of  political  doctrine,  and  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
preceded  by  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  nature  of  a  state. 

§  9  The  two  famous  disciples  of  Socrates  have  left  us  their 
several  draughts  of  a  perfect  state,  or  model  government,  and 
although  their  works  differ  widely  in  form  from  each  other,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  the  problem  which  they  attempted 
to  solve  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  by  their  common 
master. 

Xenophon's  political  romance,  The  Education,  or,  as  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called,  The  Life  of  Cyrus,(17)  though  the  product  of 


(16)  Aristotle  states  that  in  the  time  of  Socrates  t6  fyru*  ra  ircpl  <\nxr*m 
cXqfc,  irpbs  dc  ttjv  xpV<ritwv  dpenjv  Kai  ttjv  iroXtrucrjv  dirttckwav  ol  <frt\oo-o<f>ovvT*s. 
— De  Part.  Anim.  i.  1 :  compare  Cic.  Tutc.  DUp,  v.  4 ;  Zfc?  Rep.  i.  10 ; 
Acad.  i.  4;  ii.  39 ;  Mimic.  Felix,  c.  13 ;  Lactant.  JDiv.  Inst.  iii.  20. 

(17)  Xenophon  appears  to  have  written  his  Cyropadia,  together  with 
his  other  historical  works,  at  Scillus,  to  which  he  retired  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life :  see  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  §  62.  The  title  of  the  work  may,  perhaps, 
be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  it  was  originally  confined  to  an  account 
of  the  early  years  of  Cyrus ;  and  that  when  it  was  afterwards  enlarged,  it 
retained  its  original  title.  The  epilogue  was  composed,  or  revised,  after 
362  b.  c,  see  viii.  8,  4,  and  Schneider's  note.  Xenophon  died  about 
359  b.  c.  Diog.  Laert.  (iii.  34}  places  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Republic  of  Plato  in  juxtaposition. 

Stallbaum  (prof,  ad  Plat.  Rep.  p.  Levi.)  conjectures  that  the  Republic 
of  Plato  was  written  or  published  between  Olymp.  99  and  100, 384-7/  B.C.; 
hence  it  would  follow,  that  the  Republic  was  anterior  to  the  publication  of  the 
Cyropcedia  in  its  existing  form.  The  story  in  Gellius,  N.  A.  xiv.  3  (comp. 
Athen.  xi.  p.  605  A ;  Biog.  Laert.  iii.  34),  though  doubtless  apocryphal, 
likewise  assumes  that  a  part  of  the  Republic  was  published  Wore  the 
Cyropcedia  was  written.  Looking,  however,  to  the  period  of  Xenophon's 
retirement  at  Scillns,  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  Oyropadta  was 
posterior  to  the  Republic.  The  Laws  of  Plato  were  written  when  he  was 
an  old  man  (Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  48),  and  were  not  published  till 
after  his  death :  Philip  of  Opus  is  said  to  have  transcribed  the  work  from 
the  waxen  tablets  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  37).  They  were,  therefore,  posterior 
both  to  the  Cyropadia  and  the  Republic :  row  Ndpovr  rovt  vtrrtpov  ypa- 
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his  mature  mind,  and  stamped  with  the  marks  of  his  Asiatic  ex- 
perience, is  probably  no  unfaithful  representation  of  the  ideal 
government  conceived  by  Socrates.  The  benevolent  despot, 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  and  military  rule,  would  apparently 
have  satisfied  the  conditions  which  Socrates  required  for  his  per- 
fect state.  (18)  Both  Cyrus  and  his  Persian  subjects  are  treated 
by  Xenophon  with  almost  as  much  freedom,  and  as  little  regard 
to  fact,  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  an  Utopia,  or  a  happy 
valley.  It  would  be  a  vain  search  to  look  in  the  Cyropadia, 
either  for  historical  materials,  or  even  for  the  genuine  spirit  of  an 
Oriental  people  and  government.  Many  of  the  institutions  and 
usages  which  Xenophon  describes  are  transplanted  into  Asia 
from  Greece,  and  especially  from  Lacedsemon,  the  favourite  poli- 
tical model  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  (I9) 

§  10  Plato  has  left  to  posterity  his  viewB  upon  an  ideal 
state,  in  the  two  dialogues  of  The  Republic  and  The  Laws.^) 
In  the  first  of  these,  Socrates  is  introduced  as  the  main  interlo- 
cutor, (31)  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  Plato  are  placed  in  his 
mouth.  How  far  even  the  rudiments  of  these  opinions  can  be 
safely  attributed  to  Socrates,  is  doubtful ;  but  that,  in  their  deve- 
loped form,  they  belong  exclusively  to  Plato,  must  be  considered 


fevras,  Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6 ;  Athen.  ri.  p.  507  F.  The  mention  of  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  over  the  Locrians,  in  Leg.  i.  9,  p.  638,  fixes  this  passage 
to  a  date  later  than  356  B.C. 

(18)  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  628-30,  on  the  political 
opinions  of  Socrates :  '  His  positive  ideal  state  (Mr.  Grote  remarks),  as 
far  as  we  can  divine  it,  would  have  been  something  like  that  which  is 
worked  ont  in  the  Cyropmdia  of  Xenophon.' — p.  630.  Plato  is  not  quite 
clear  about  the  form  of  his  state,  but  he  conceives  it  as  governed  by  a 
king,  and  apparently  by  a  Jong  with  unlimited  powers.    See  below,  n.  28. 

(19)  Socrates  was  in  the  habit  of  praising  the  governments  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Crete. — Plat.  Crit.  c.  14.  They  were  likewise  the  subjects  of 
general  admiration,  according  to  Plat.  Rep.  viii.  1. 

(20)  Bitter  considers  these  his  two  greatest  works,  Gesch.  der  Phil. 
vol.  ii.  p.  436.  Ast  (Platans  Leben  und  Sckriften,  p.  341)  calls  the  Republic 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  works  of  Plato.  See  his  account  of  this  dialogue, 
p.  318-54.  The  subject  of  government  is  likewise  discussed  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  Politicks;  concerning  which,  see  Ast,  ib.  p.  217. 

(21)  The  Republic  is  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  by  Socrates,  of  a  dialogue 
held  by  him  with  several  persons.  The  Laws  are  treated  as  a  spurious 
work  by  Ast,  (ib.  p.  384-92,)  a  judgment  wholly  unsupported  and  er- 
roneous. 
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certain.  The  dialogue  of  the  Laws  was  written  subsequently 
to  the  Republic,?*)  and  is  supposed  to  be  held  by  three  fictitious 
persons — an  Athenian,  a  Cretan,  and  a  Lacedaemonian — who  are 
represented  as  meeting  in  the  Island  of  Crete.  Socrates  has  no 
part  in  it ;  and  it  is  in  form,  as  well  as  in  substance,  the  work 
of  PJato.H 


(23)  See  above,  p.  245,  note  17.  Aristotle,  in  his  criticism  of  the  Laws 
(Pol.  ii.  6),  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  Socrates  is  not  an  interlocutor 
in  the  dialogue.  He  attributes  the  supposition  of  5000  landowners  (which 
he  considers  an  impossibility)  to  Socrates.  See  Leg.  v.  8,  p.  737.  In  Pol. 
ii.  7,  Aristotle  ascribes  an  opinion  in  the  Laws,  concerning  the  acquisition 
of  land,  to  Plato  himself.    See  Leg.  v.  p.  744. 

(23)  Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  1-5,  in  his  detailed  criticism  of  the  Platonic  repub- 
lic, attributes  the  doctrines  of  it  to  Socrates.  How  far  he  means  to  imply 
that  the  opinions  are  really  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  is  uncertain.  He 
may  mean  only  to  show,  that  he  does  not  impute  to  Plato  opinions  which 
are  put  in  the  mouth  of  secondary  personages,  and  which  are  introduced  in 
order  to  be  refuted.  Thus,  in  referring  to  the  argument  concerning  the 
opposition  of  law  and  nature,  attributed  in  the  Gorgias  to  Callicles,  Aris- 
totle distinctly  names  Callicles  :  &<rrr€pKa\  6  KaXXikkTJshfTaTopylqyeypasrTai 
\4ywp. — De  Soph.  El.  c.  12.  Brandis  thinks  that  Aristotle's  references  to 
Socrates,  in  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  state,  are  in- 
tended to  imply  merely  that  they  were  his  opinions  in  substance. — Chech, 
der  Or.  Bom.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Mr.  Grote,  however,  thinks  that  the 
political  and  social  views  of  the  Republic  must  not  be  attributed  to  Socrates, 
Mist,  of  Or.  vol.  viii.  d.  550.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  with  Goett- 
ling,  ad  Aristot.  Pot.  p.  317,  that  Aristotle  names  Socrates  instead  of 
Plato,  '  non  sine  oavillatione.'  Cicero,  like  Aristotle,  speaks  of  Socrates 
as  the  author  of  the  ideal  state  in  the  Republic :  '  Quare  prima  sit  hoc 
forma  et  species  et  origo  tyranni,  inventa  nobis  in  ea  republic*,  quam 
auspicato  Bomulus  condGdent,  non  in  ilia  quam,  ut  perscripsit  Plato,  sibi 
ipse  Socrates  peripatetico  illo  in  sermone  depinxerit' — Rep.  ii.  29 ;  also, 
ii.  1  and  11,  '  apud  Platonem  Socrates/  It  seems  improbable  that,  if 
Socrates  had  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  hostile  or  indifferent  persons, 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Republic  concerning  the  community  of 
property  and  women,  they  should  not  have  been  used  against  him  on  his 
trial  by  his  accusers,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Plato,  both  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  linueus, 
should  have  deliberately  ascribed  these  doctrines  to  him  without  any 
foundation.  The  probability  is,  that  he  really  entertained  these  opinions, 
and  had  expressed  them  in  private  to  some  friends.  Community  of  women 
is  treated  as  tine  doctrine  01  Socrates,  not  of  Plato,  by  Luoian,  Vit.  Auct. 
c  17 ;  where,  see  Gesner's  note.  It  is  ascribed  to  both  by  Agathias, 
Mist.  i.  4.  As  to  the  historical  value  of  Plato's  reports  of  the  opinions  of 
Socrates,  see  Brandis,  ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  18-23;  Athen.  xL  p.  505  D-F; 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  35.  The  argument  of  Cicero,  in  Rep.  i.  10,  concerning 
the  reference  to  arithmetical  matters  in  the  Republic,  implies  that  Plato 
assumed  the  liberty  of  attributing  to  Socrates  what  doctrines  he  pleased. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  ascribes  the  doctrines  of  the  Laws  to  Socrates, 
although  Socrates  is  not  an  interlocutor  in  that  dialogue. — Pol.  ii.  6. 
Brandis  thinks  that  this  reference  of  the  laws  to  Socrates  is  not  because 
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The  division  of  the  treatment  of  the  ideal  problem  of  govern- 
ment into  a  Republic,  or  organic  constitution  of  a  state,  and  Laws, 
or  products  of  the  legislative  power  in  action,  introduced  by 
Plato,  was  imitated  by  later  writers,  particularly  by  Cicero,  who 
composed  a  treatise  De  Republicd,  and  a  treatise  De  Legibus. 1?) 
Aristotle  remarks,  that  all  inquirers  add  ideal  laws  to  ideal  con- 
stitutions, but  not  the  converse.  (*) 

As  the  Republic  and  Laws  of  Plato  are  the  earliest  works  in 
which  the  problem  of  an  ideal  state  was  systematically  treated, 
and,  moreover,  as  they  far  exceed  in  dialectical  skill  and  literary 
excellence  all  their  successors  in  the  same  line,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  has  discussed 
the  subject. 

The  ideal  state  of  Plato  is  founded  on  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  rulers.  They  are  to  be  formed  for 
the  exercise  of  their  high  function  by  a  proper  training,  and  are 
to  possess  the  philosophical  character.  Until  philosophers  become 
kings,  or  kings  become  philosophers,  the  ideal  state  of  Plato,  as 


Aristotle  identifies  him  with  the  Athenian  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue, 
but  in  order  to  designate  Plato  as  the  author  both  of  this  work  and  of  the 
Republic.  —  lb.  p.  178,  n.  This  purpose  might,  however,  have  been 
better  attained  by  using  the  name  of  Plato  himself. 

Quintilian  considers  the  name  of  Socrates  as  merely  a  mask  for  Plato's 
own  opinions :  '  Quae  omnia  sunt  quidem  scripta  in  hoc  libro  [the  Gorgias], 
dictaque  a  Socrate,  cuius  persona  videtur  Plato  significare  quid  sentiat.' — 
ii.  15,  §  26. 

Aristotle  wrote  a  summary  of  the  Laws,  and  also  of  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  the  former  in  three,  the  latter  in  two  books,  according  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  subsequent  editors. — See  Diog.  Laert.  v.  22.  The  titles  are, 
ra  Ik  tS>v  N^/mbv  Hkarvvos,  and  ra  &  rrjs  TloXiTelas.  Theophrastus  likewise 
wrote  an  emrofj^  rrjs  UXdruvos  IloXirctaf,  in  two  books. — to.  v.  43. 

(24)  '  Atari  si  quaeres,  ego  quid  expectem :  quoniam  scriptum  est  a  te 
de  optimo  reipublicsB  statu,  consequens  esse  videtur  ut  scribas  tu  idem  de 
legibus.  Sic  enim  fecisse  video  Platonem  ilium  tuum,  quern  tu  admiraris, 
quern  omnibus  anteponis,  quern  mazime  diligis.' — De  Leg.  i.  5.  '  Sed  ut 
vir  doctissimus  fecit  Plato,  atque  idem  ^ravissimusphilosophorum  omnium, 

Sii  urinceps  de  republic*  conscripsit,  idemque  separatim  de  legibus  ejus, 
mini  credo  esse  faciendum,  ut  priusquam  ipsam  legem  reoitem,  de  ejus 
legis  laude  dicam.' — lb.  ii.  6. 

A  supposed  dialogue  of  Diogenes  with  Plato,  in  which  the  former  re- 

E  roaches  the  latter  with  the  inutility  of  writing;  a  work  on  laws,  after 
is  work  on  the  republic,  is  given  in  Stob.  Anth.  xiii.  37. 
{25)  Pol  iv.  1. 
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he  expressly  declares,  can  never  be  realized.  (*)  In  the  Republic, 
the  form  of  the  perfect  government  is  not  distinctly  specified. 
It  is  an  aristocracy,^)  that  is,  a  government  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community ;  but  one  of  these  best  men — these  philoso- 
phers, according  to  the  Platonic  conception — is,  by  some  process 
which  is  not  described,  to  be  appointed  for  a  time  king,  with 
unlimited  powers.  (*)  The  aristocracy,  or  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, is,  therefore,  the  government  of  an  absolute  king.  In  this 
respect,  the  views  of  Plato  agree  with  those  of  Xenophon,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Cyropadia.  In  the  ideal  state  of  the  Laws,  these 
views  are  somewhat  modified.  This  commonwealth — a  supposed 
colony  in  the  island  of  Crete — is  to  be  a  golden  mean  between 
monarchy  and  democracy  ;(*•)  it  is  to  be  governed  by  a  council 


(26)  Rep.  v.  18,  p.  473  ;  vi.  12,  p.  499 ;  vii.  17,  p.  540.  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus always  had  in  his  mouth  the  saying  of  Plato :  '  Florere  civitates  si 
aut  philosophi  imperarent,  aut  imperatores  philosopharentur.'—- Jul.  Capi- 
tolin.  c.  27.  Compare  also  the  account  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  in  tne 
reign  of  Justinian,  who,  according  to  Agathias  (Hist.  n.  30),  expected  to 
find  in  Persia  the  ideal  excellences  of  the  Platonic  commonwealth  reduced  to 
reality:  ofc  rig  nap'  ckciWj  diKcu6rarov  pJev  ro  &pxov>  Kai  bnolov  rfwu  6 
UXdrvvos  povkcrai  X6yost  <f>i\o<ro<f>ias  re  kcu  /9<uriXc<af  es  rouri  awtXOowrrjs. 

(27)  Rep.  viii.  2,  p.  554. 

(28)  The  ideal  state  is  a  pamXtia,  Rep.  viii.  ad  init.  p.  543.  Royalty 
is  at  the  head  of  the  five  forms  of  government  enumerated  by  Plato,  viz. : 

1.  /9<uriXcta. 

2.  ripoKparta,  the  government  of  ambition,  equivalent  to  the  Cretan 
and  Lacedaemonian  constitution. 

3.  oktyapxia* 

4.  dTjfioKparla. 

5.  Tvpayvis. 

See  Rep.  viii.  1  and  2,  p.  644-5;  and  ix.  6,  p.  580.  The  same  govern- 
ments (with  the  exception  of  the  second)  are  mentioned  ix.  11,  p.  587, 
where  apurroKparia  ana  0a<riXeta  are  identified. 

The  nuoKparla  of  Plato,  the  government  of  honour  (Rep.  viii.  2),  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  rtuoKparia  of  Aristotle,  the  government 
founded  upon  the  riurjua,  or  valuation  of  property.  In  Rep.  vii.  17,  p.  540, 
he  speaks  of  one  or  several  true  philosophers  ruling  the  perfect  state. 

According  to  Bitter,  Geschtchte  der  Philosophic,  vol  ii.  p.  444,  the 
ideal  republic  of  Plato  is  an  absolute  royalty,  or  a  monarchical  kingdom. 
In  the  Lotos,  an  apurroKparia  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  reign  of 
Saturn  upon  earth,  or  the  golden  age. — Leg.  iv.  p.  713.  In  iii.  4,  p.  681, 
the  word  apurroKparia  is  nearly  equivalent  to  dkiyapxta.  But  in  iv.  5, 
p.  712,  aristocracy  and  oligarchy  are  distinguished,  as  in  Rep.  viii.  3, 
p.  547. 

(29)  Leg.  vi.  5,  p.  756. 
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and  various  magistrates,  of  whom  thirty-seven  nomophylaoee  are 
the  chief.(") 

In  the  first  ideal  state,  or  that  of  the  republic,  the  free  com- 
munity is  divided  into  three  classes — the  guardians,  the  fighting 
men,  and  the  artisans.f1)  The  most  characteristic  institution  of 
the  Platonic  state,  however,  is,  that  there  is  a  community  of 
women,  children,  and  goods.  The  grounds  of  this  institution 
are  developed  at  great  length,  and  with  a  manifest  predilection, 
under  the  person  of  Socrates,  in  the  Republic.^3)  In  the  Laws, 
likewise,  where  a  gradation  of  ideal  states,  and  three  degrees  of 
comparison,  are  admitted,  the  absolutely  best  or  perfect  state  is 
described  as  characterized  by  the  absence  of  all  appropriation, 
and  by  the  community  of  women,  children,  and  goods.  (")  Plato 
is  a  complete  communist ;  and  Aristotle,  in  criticizing  his  ideal 
state,  considers  its  communist  doctrines  as  its  principal  feature.  C4) 
At  the  same  time,  like  all  the  other  speculative  politicians  of 
antiquity,  he  retains  slavery.  (**)  The  state  or  government  like- 
wise exercises  an  extensive  and  searching  control  over  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  religious  subjects,  and  on  the  acts  of  the  gods, 
through  the  medium  of  poetry.  Hence,  poets  are  placed  under 
severe  restrictions^*)  It  moreover  regulates  the  whole  system 
of  education.     All  free  children  are  the  children  of  the  state. 


(30)  Leg.  vi.  2,  p.  753. 

(31)  Rep.  iv.  10,  p.  434.  (32)  Bep.  v. 

(33)  Leg.  v.  9,  10,  p.  739.  The  plan  of  community  of  goods  and 
women,  under  the  imaginary  KynsBCOcracy  of  Athens,  is  humorously 
described  by  Aristophanes. — JEcctee.  555-709.  Many  of  the  real  objections 
to  the  system  are  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue. 

(34)  Compare  the  excellent  remarks  on  community  of  goods  in  Pol.  ii. 
5,  beginning  einrptouiros  y*v  ofo  9  roiavnj  vopo$«<ria. 

'  All  the  arguments  of  Socrates  in  the  Republic  (says  Aristotle)  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  brilliancy,  neatness,  and  originality,  and  their  analytic 
spirit ;  but  it  is  hard  to  possess  every  sort  of  excellence.' — lb.  c.  6. 

(35)  Leg.  vi.  19,  p.  777.  Above,  p.  28,  iii.  30,  p.  690,  he  enumerates  the 
dominion  of  masters  over  slaves  among  the  seven  fundamental  axioms  of 
government.  For  Plato's  legislation  respecting  homicide  of  slaves  by  free- 
men, and  homicide  and  wounding  of  freemen  by  slaves,  see  Leg.  ix.  9, 
p.  868,  869;  ix.  11,  p.  872;  ix.  15,  p.  879.  Compare  Politic**,  c.  46, 
p.  309. 

(36)  As  to  the  sorts  of  poetry  which  are  to  be  admitted,  see  Rep.  ii. 
17-21,  p.  377-383 ;  x.  7,  p.  606-7.    Plato  speaks  of  the  old  quarrel  between 
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Plato  conceives  the  conditions  or  groundwork  of  his  state  as 
purely  ideal.  (^  In  the  Republic,  he  identifies  it  with  no  actual 
community — he  assigns  to  it  neither  place  nor  time.  In  the 
Laws,  he  imagines  a  new  colony  in  Crete ;  but  the  community 
is  not  yet  formed,  and  its  basis  is  altogether  hypothetical  He 
does  not,  like  Xenophon,  idealize  a  real  model,  but  he  builds 
upon  a  purely  imaginary  foundation.  He  describes  the  condi- 
tions of  his  state  under  the  image  of  a  pure  tablet  ready  to 
receive  a  painting,  or  a  model  in  wax,(")  and  the  state  itself  as 
an  ideal  pattern,(")  which  can  only  be  realized  when  certain  cir- 
cumstances, which  never  have  occurred,  shall  occur.  In  another 
place,  he  compares  his  ideal  state  with  a  description  of  a  dream^40) 
and  he  more  than  once  assimilates  it  to  a  mythical  legend.  (41)  If 
it  is  nowhere  on  the  earth,  he  says,  there  is  an  archetype  of  it 


philosophy  and  poetry,  ib.  x.  8,  p.  607.  See  also,  Leg.  iv.  9,  p.  719 — vii. 
9,  p.  801,  in  which  last  passage  a  board  of  licensers,  or  censors,  of  poetical 
Duplications  is  instituted.  Orators  were  expelled  by  most  ancient  writers 
from  the  perfect  state,  see  Spengel,  Artium  Scriptoree,  p.  22.  Compare 
Am  mi  an.  xxx.  4.  According  to  Bitter  (ib.  vol.  ii.  p.  439-43),  the  two 
chief  defects  of  the  Platonic  state  are — 1,  that  the  action  of  the  state  is 
too  comprehensive ;  2,  that  men  are  treated  as  mere  members  of  classes, 
and  not  as  substantive  individuals. 

The  first  of  these  criticisms  is  just ;  but  the  fault  is  not  peculiar  to 
Plato.  It  is  common,  more  or  less,  to  all  Utopianists.  The  justice  of  the 
latter  is  more  doubtful ;  a  political  theorist  must  look  at  men  in  the  ag- 
gregate, and  not  as  single  individuals. 

(37)  Compare  Brandis,  Gk*ch.  der  Or.  Bom.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  540;  Bit- 
ter, $6.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

(38)  Bep.  vi.  13,  p.  601 ;  Leg.  v.  14,  p.  746. 

(30)  He  calls  it  a  irafxSActytuL—Bep.  v.  17,  p.  472 ;  of.  vi.  13,  p.  600 ; 
Leg.  1.  7,  p.  632;  v.  10,  p.  739;  v.  14,  p.  746.  It  is  a  fieXXowra  fapos 
oUmIv  wGKls,  in  Bep.  viii.  ad  init ;  a  jeoXX/iroXtf,  vii.  9,  p.  527.  In  ii.  21, 
p.  383,  a  model  institution  is  called  a  rfaros.  In  the  Timaus,  o.  i.  p.  17, 
the  scope  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Bepublic  is  stated  by  Socrates  to  be,  to 
determine  how,  and  of  what  sort  of  men,  the  best  state  could  be  formed. 
In  Leg.  iii.  16,  p.  702,  he  says :  ravra  yap  noma  etpnrcu  row  KarUkiv  evcua 
nr&r  7tot'  to  irfkis  fytora  oUolij.  Ib.  v.  9, 10,  p.  739,  he  makes  three  stages 
of  ideal  governments — the  good,  better,  and  best.  Ib.  vii.  p.  801,  a  pat- 
tern law  is  an  Atftayctoi',  a  model  or  die,  from  which  an  impression  is  taken. 

(40)  Leg.  v.  14,  p.  746  :  olw  opclpara  X«fya»y,  fj  rrkdrrvv  KaOcmcp  4k  Kijpov 
ruA  irSKiv  koL  iroXiras. 

(41)  Leg.  i.  7,  p.  632 :  iretoaao'/ifda  a&rb  Trapa&ciypa  Bipcvoi  teal  rSXXa 
ovr«»  diafivfoXoyowrc  r  vapauvaia  iroirjaaaOcu  rrjs  6bov.  vi.  1.  p.  752 :  Kara 
rfyv  irapowrav  ff}ih>  t&  vwv  fivdokoylar. 
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in  heaven.  (*)  These  expressions  suffice  to  characterize  his  purely 
ideal  conception  of  his  problem.  But,  though  he  admits  that  the 
conditions  for  his  perfect  state  are  hard  to  realize,  he  does  not 
consider  them  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  :  he  contemplates, 
as  a  possible  occurrence,  the  reduction  of  his  imaginary  institu- 
tions into  practice^48) 

The  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  Plato  has  given  to  both  his 
descriptions  of  a  perfect  state,  is  favourable  to  uncertainty  and 
indefiniteness  of  meaning ;  and,  accordingly,  the  frame  of  the  first 
Platonic  state,  and  the  whole  constitution  and  system  of  its 
government,  are  (as  Aristotle  remarks)  only  sketched  in  general 
terms,  not  filled  up  by  a  detailed  and  precise  description.  (")  In  the 
second  Platonic  state,  the  specification  is  more  minute ;  but  the 
picture,  though  full  of  details,  is  wanting  in  life  and  colour.  (") 


(42)  Rep.  ix.  ad  fin.  p.  592. 

(43)  J2«P-  vi.  13,  p.  502 :  vvv  fy,  a>s  toucc,  (yptcdvci  ryuy  mp\  rrjf 
vouoOfaias  apiara  fiiv  elvai  A  \eyopev,  c2  ycvoiro,  xaAc7r&  &  yweowu,  ov 
fjL€vroi  abvvard  ye.  lb,  vii  17,  p.  640 :  £vyx»p*iT€  jrcpl  rrjs  ir£ktAs  re  teal 
iroXireta?  pi)  iravratrao-iv  rjfias  cvxas  (IprjKevai,  ak\a  xaXeirA  fiiv,  bvvara  dc  try. 
In  v.  18,  p.  473,  he  says  that  the  coincidence  of  philosophy  and  political 
rule  will  alone  enable  nis  state  to  become  a  possible  creation,  and  to  see 
the  light  of  the  sun. 

In  Rep.  ix.  ad  fin.,  it  is  said  that  the  politician  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  ideal  state,  as  described  by  Socrates,  in  any  actual  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  There  is  a  type  (or  idea)  of  it  in  heaven,  which  he  who 
wishes  may  behold,  and,  when  he  has  beheld  it,  he  may  chuse  his  habita- 
tion accordingly.  It  is,  however,  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  ideal 
state  exists  somewhere,  or  will  exist  hereafter,  as  he  cannot  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  any  other  state.  In  the  Ttnueus,  c.  3,  p.  19,  Socrates,  refer- 
ring to  the  dialogue  of  the  Republic,  expresses  a  wish  to  see  the  perfect 
state  in  action.  As  to  Plato's  conception  of  his  ideal  problem,  see  Stall- 
baum's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Republic,  p.  xlvii.-lii. 

(44)  ov  p))v  dXX'  ovbt  6  rphros  rrjs  Skrjs  irokirtlas  ris  tforai  tois  KOitKovowrtv, 
ovY  €*pr}K€v  6  2a>Kparr)s  oflrc  pqbtov  tlneip. — Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  Again,  c.  6, 
Kai  yap  lv  rjj  Eokircta  mpl  okiyw  irdpirav  bwoptxcv  6  Soxpcfa-ip . 

A  Venetian  priest,  named  John  Sozomen,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  who 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  in  which  he  reduced  it  into  a  continuous  discourse,  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  dialogue  form.  See  Bayle,  Diet,  in  v.  This  change  (says  Bayle) 
'  rend  l'ouvrage  plus  clair  et  pms  court.' 

As  to  the  desultory  nature  of  the  dialogue  style,  compare  the  passage 
in  Leg.  iii.  5,  p.  682:  o0€v  dtj  xar  dox^s  ^erparr6afBa7T€pl  v6p^>v  diakey6uL€voi, 
n€piir*o'6yrcs  fiovo-ucg  re  Kai  rah  pidcus,  vvv  tm  ra  aura  ndXiv  d<f>iyp*0a  iowcp 
Kara  B*6v. 

(45)  The  Laws  of  Plato  were  a  later  work  than  the  Republic ;  they 
were  written  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  published  after  his  death  (see 
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Nevertheless,  although  the  discussion  is  desultory,  and  the  mate- 
rials arbitrary  and  ideal,  Plato  is  unable  to  escape  from  the  law 
which  binds  the  most  elastic  and  discursive  imagination.  He  is 
unable  to  emancipate  himself  from  those  conditions  of  possibility 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  :  all  his  ideal  creations  breathe 
a  Greek  atmosphere.  Though  he  declares  that  his  archetype  is  in 
heaven — though  he  inscribes  his  ideal  state  upon  a  tabula  rasa — 
though  he  moulds  it  out  of  virgin  wax — though  it  exists  nowhere 
upon  earth,  yet  the  image  present  to  his  mind  is  that  of  a  small 
Hellenic  commonwealth^48)  with  a  few  thousand  free  citizens  and 
a  class  of  slaves,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  religion, 
poetry,  education,  music,  and  gymnastics.  These  assumptions, 
however  natural  they  might  seem  to  a  Greek,  strike  every  modern 


above,  n.  17).  The  Republic  had  doubtless  been  published  during  his 
life  (see  the  story  in  (Jell.  N.  A.  xiv.  3) ;  and,  considering  the  state  of 
Greek  literature  at  that  time,  it  was  a  work  calculated  to  make  a  profound 
impression  on  the  mind  of  any  Athenian  imbued  with  the  slightest  tincture 
of  philosophy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  its  success  induced  Plato  to 
write  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject,  treating  the  problem  in  a  different 
manner.  The  dialogue  of  the  Lotos  occupies  a  wholly  original  and  inde- 
pendent around ;  the  interlocutors  and  circumstances  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Republic,  and  it  contains  no  express  reference  or  allusion  to 
the  previous  work,  though  the  same  opinions  and  institutions  are  often 
reproduced.  The  name  of  Socrates  does  not  occur  in  the  entire  dialogue. 
Literary  history  presents  several  examples  of  authors,  who,  having  written 
a  good  book  on  a  certain  subject,  have  proceeded  to  write  a  second  book, 
ofinferior  merit,  on  the  same  subject.  The  dialogue  of  the  Laws  contains 
passages  worthy  of  its  author;  but  the  detailed  description  of  the  ideal 
legislation  wants  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  Republic,  while  it  is 
necessarily  without  the  vitality  which  belongs  to  a  practical  scheme. 
Brandis  attributes  its  deficiencies  either  to  the  old  age  of  the  author,  or  to 
the  barren  and  intractable  nature  of  the  problem. — Oeschichte  der  Qrie- 
chisch.-R6m.  Pkil.  vol.  2,  p.  552.  The  latter  explanation  seems  to  me  the 
most  probable.  The  introductory  scholion  to  the  Laws  calls  the  Republic, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Laws,  if  fieyakrj  UoXa-tia. 

(46)  The  Platonic  state  is  to  be  of  moderate  dimensions,  neither  large 
nor  small.  A  thousand  men-at-arms  will  suffice  for  its  defence. — Rep.  iv. 
2,  3,  p.  423.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  second  state  (which,  out 
of  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  permits  property),  there 
are  to  be  5400  landowners  (Leg.  v.  p.  737,  740,  745),  whose  lots  of  Ian  dare 
not  to  be  aliened. — 15.  p.  741.  Aristotle  considers  this  number  of  land- 
owners enormous,  and  says  it  will  require  a  territory  as  large  as  that  of 
Babylon  to  support  so  many  persons,  with  their  wives  and  servants,  in 
idleness. — Pol.  ii.  6.  All  the  citizens  in  Plato's  state,  both  male  and 
female,  are  likewise  to  mess  together  at  public  tables  (syssitia).  Compare 
Sehleiermacher's  Introduction  to  Plato,  p.  359,  365,  381.  Dobson's 
transl.  Bitter,  ubi  sup.  vol.  ii.  p.  434^  450. 
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reader,  and  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  an  ideal  state  truly 
ideal.  Like  Icarus,  in  his  own  mythology,  the  great  idealist  is 
unable  to  sustain  his  soaring  flight,  and  is  drawn  down  to  the 
earth  by  the  irresistible  law  of  his  mental  nature. 

§  11  The  chronological  interval  between  the  political  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  the  political  treatise  of  Aristotle,  is  not 
great — probably  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.^7) 
The  scientific  interval  is,  however,  immense.  Aristotle  regarded 
politics  as  a  positive  science,  like  natural  history,  founded  on 
experience.  He  attempted  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  political 
community,  and  of  political  government,  and  to  derive  a  series 
of  general  theorems  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  several  forms 
of  government  and  the  causes  of  their  preservation  or  destruction, 
from  observed  facts.  A  large  part  of  his  treatise  is  purely 
scientific,  and  attempts  neither  to  lay  down  practical  maxims, 
nor  to  construct  pattern  institutions.  Even  Aristotle,  however, 
proposes  the  problem  of  the  perfect  state  as  the  scope  of  his 
treatise ;  and  he  considers  the  scientific  materials  of  his  system  as 
a  mere  substratum,  upon  which  the  ideal  superstructure  is  to  be 
raised. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  on  Ethics^48)  Aristotle  ad- 
verts to  the  influence  of  a  state-education  and  of  the  civil  laws  upon 
moral  character.  He  then  announces  his  intention  of  treating 
the  subject  of  legislation  and  of  the  state,  or  political  government 
in  general,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  affairs  might  be  completed^4*)  For  this 
purpose,  he  sketches  the  contents  of  his  treatise  on  Politics, 
which  is  to  follow  his  Ethics,  and  to  form  a  part  of  the  same 
philosophical  series.  First,  he  is  to  recite  all  plans  of  go- 
vernment formed  by  his  predecessors  which  are  deserving  of 
attention;   next,  from  the   various  constitutions  thus  brought 


(47)  Aristotle  was  born  fifteen  yean  after  the  death  of  Soorates.  He 
was  forty-six  years  younger  than  Plato,  and  survived  him  twenty-five  yean. 

(48)  See  MIL  JVtc.  x.  10,  ad  fin. 

(49)  ftrwr  tU  bvpapip  1}  ircpi  tA  Mp&inra  <f>tko<ro<f>ia  rckcutGjj. — lb.  Com- 
pare the  first  chapter  of  the  Meteorologies,  where  ne  traces  out  his  encyclo- 
pedia of  physics. 
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together,  he  is  to  consider  what  are  the  circumstances  which 
preserve  and  destroy  each  form  of  government,  and  for  what 
reasons  some  states  are  well,  and  others  ill  governed.  Having 
ascertained  these  matters,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  discover  which 
form  of  government  is  the  best ;  how  each  government  is  to  be 
ordered,  and  what  laws  and  customs  it  must  possess  in  order  to 
fulfil  this  condition. (M) 

Such  is  the  announcement  at  the  close  of  the  Ethics,  with 
which  the  actual  plan  of  the  Politics,  as  executed  by  him,  on  the 
whole  coincides.  After  an  introductory  book  upon  the  nature 
of  political,  as  distinguished  from  domestic  government,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  plans  of  an  ideal  or  perfect  state,  proposed 
by  Plato  and  others ;(")  after  which  he  analyses  those  real  models 
— particularly  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  constitutions — which  the 
ancient  politicians  considered  as  approaching  nearest  to  an  ideal 
perfection. (M)  Having,  in  the  third  book,  investigated  the  nature 
of  a  state,  and  the  differences  between  the  forms  of  a  government, 
he  returns  to  the  problem  of  the  best  constitution.  (a)  On  this 
subject,  he  lays  it  down  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  same 
science  to  consider,  what  is  absolutely  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  what  one  would  wish,  supposing  that  no  impeding  cir- 
cumstances existed ;  and  what  form  of  government  suits  a  given 
community.  To  these  two  he  adds  a  third  ideal  problem,  viz., 
to  consider  how  a  given  constitution  ought  to  have  been  origi- 
nally framed;  and,  if  so  framed,  would  have  been  preserved  for  the 
longest  time.  Lastly,  he  says  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  suited  to  the  generality  of  states. 


(50)  Compare  Eih.  Nic.  v.  10.  6poU>s  &  koI  ra  /u)  <fw<ruch  aXX'  aripbtrwa 
ducaia  au  ravrh  wavraxov,  Artl  ovb'al  irokireiai,  dKka  \da  ftovop  irayra\ov  Kara 
tfnxrur  q  apian). 

(51)  See  Pol.  i.  ad  Jin. ;  and  ii.  ad  init. 

fe*)  With  respect  to  the  real  models,  there  are  (he  says)  two  questions : 
19  what  is  its  relation  to  the  ideal  typeP  2,  whether  its  laws  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  the  end  proposed  for  the  constitution  P  ii.  9,  ad 
init.  The  real  constitutions,  alleged  as  models,  are  called  by  Aristotle 
Kvpltu  (as  we  might  say,  masterpieces),  as  opposed  to  those  v*6  ru&r 
c^ftmu,  or  ideal  models,  ii.  12,  ad  Jin. 

(53)  See  b.  iii.  ad  Jin. 
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Most  of  the  writers  on  politics,  he  adds,  whatever  their  merits 
may  be,  foil  in  producing  anything  useful.  For  it  is  necessary 
to  consider,  not  only  what  is  absolutely  the  best  constitution,  but 
also  what  is  possible ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  which  is  most 
easily  applied  to  any  state.  (M)     Whereas  the  writers  in  question 


(54)  Aristotle  remarks  on  the  remoteness  of  the  Platonic  institutions 
from  those  of  all  actually-existing  states. — Pol.  ii.  7,  ad  init.  Cicero 
describes  the  Platonic  state  as  '  proclara  ilia  quidem  fortasse,  sed  a  vitft 
hominum  abhorrens  et  a  moribus.' — Sep.  ii.  11. 

Plutarch  contrasts  the  practical  influence  of  Alexander,  in  extending 
Greek  institutions  oyer  Asia,  with  Plato,  who,  having  written  one  republic, 
never  was  able,  on  account  of  its  severe  character,  to  induce  anybody 
to  use  it  in  practice. — De  Alex.  Fort.  i.  5.  The  Platonic  state  (savs  Athe- 
nsus,  xi.  p.  608  B)  may  be  better  than  all  others ;  but  what  does  this 
serve  if  no  one  makes  use  of  it  P  Plato  seems  to  have  composed  his  laws 
for  imaginary,  and  not  for  real  men.  He  ought  to  have  made  such  laws 
as  men  would  adopt ;  he  ought  to  have  imitated  those  who  aim  at  possibili- 
ties, and  not  those  who  frame  their  views  according  to  their  wishes. 
Plato  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  asked  Dionysius  the  Younger  to  give  him  a 
territory,  with  inhabitants,  to  be  formed  into  a  state  according  to  his  ideal 
model. — Diog.  Laert.  iii.  21.  The  Arcadians  and  Thebans  are  also  reported 
to  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  Plato  at  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis, 
which  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  wish  for  equality. — lb. 
23 ;  JElian,  V.  H.  ii.  42.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Cyren&ans,  with  a 
different  ground  of  refusal,  in  Plutarch,  ad  Trine.  Inerudti.  c.  i.  AJ1  these 
accounts  of  Plato's  connexion  with  practical  legislation  are  probably  apocry- 
phal. They  are  so  regarded  by  Ast,  ib.  p.  392.  Aristides  says  that  Plato's 
reputation  was  not  great  during  his  fife :  HXdravos  ov  iroXvs  Ijv  \6yos  ewavrov 
nXorwor,  aXX'tWcpor  wpov  Pijo6£a,  Oral,  xxvii.  vol.  1.  p.  549,  ed.  Dindorf. 

Porphyry  states  that  Plotinus,  who  was  in  favour  with  the  Emperor 
GaUienus,  petitioned  him  to  rebuild  a  city  in  Campania,  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  philosophers,  but  then  in  ruins,  and  to  grant  the  neighbouring 
land  to  the  city,  with  the  intention  that  its  future  inhabitants  should  use 
the  laws  of  Plato,  and  its  name  be  Platononolis.  He  promised  to  retire  to 
this  city  with  his  companions,  and  his  petition  would  nave  been  granted,  if 
some  of  the  emperor's  favourites  had  not  interfered. —  Vit.  Plotin.c.  12 
(prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  3  vols.,  4to,  1835). 
According  to  Diog.  Laert.  v.  4,  Aristotle  legislated  for  his  native  city, 
Stagira,  when  it  was  restored  by  Alexander.  Compare  Plut.  Alexand.  7, 
where  the  restoration  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  Philip. 

The  constitution  of  Carolina  was  drawn  by  Locke,  in  1669,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury :  it  was  promulgated  as  law,  but  never 
fully  acted  on ;  and  it  was  finally  abrogated  in  1693.  In  the  strangeness 
of  its  combinations,  and  the  complexity  of  its  legislation,  it  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  ideal  states,  such  as  Oceana.  At  the  head  of  the  government 
was  an  officer  styled  a  palatine,  and  there  were  two  classes  or  hereditary 
nobility,  styled  landgraves  and  caciques.  It  prohibited  hired  advocates, 
and  written  comments  on  the  constitution.  See  Grahame's  Hist,  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  ii.  p.  84-90, 136 ;  and  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  c.  13. 
It  was  the  subject  of  the  highest  encomiums  at  its  first  promulgation,  and 
it  was  treated  as  a  '  sacred  and  unalterable  instrument,'  which  was  to 
endure  for  ever. 
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either  seek  after  the  highest  type  of  perfection,  for  which  many 
conditions,  hard  of  attainment,  are  necessary ;  or  else,  they  take 
some  real  pattern,  such  as  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  propose  to 
substitute  it  for  every  existing  constitution^*5)  In  resolving 
this  problem,  Aristotle  enters  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
positive  characteristics  of  the  several  forms  of  government — an 
inductive  and  purely  scientific  analysis,  which  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  work.  Having  completed  this  survey  of 
positive  phenomena,  he  returns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
book,  to  his  ideal  problem.  Before  commencing  the  solution,  he 
lays  it  down  that  certain  hypothetical  conditions,  respecting  the 
matter  proper  to  the  politician,  must  be  assumed.  These  may 
be  taken  according  to  what  seems  desirable,  but  they  must, 
nevertheless,  be  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  C6)  He  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate,  first,  the  physical  conditions — as  popula- 
tion, territory,  vicinity  to  sea,  race  of  inhabitants,  &c.,  and  after- 
wards the  political  conditions,  as  to  constitution  and  legislation, 
including  a  state  education,  which  are  requisite  for  the  best  form 
of  government.  This  inquiry,  by  which  the  scientific  and  pre- 
cise philosopher  at  times  manifestly  feels  himself  embarrassed,(57) 
and  from  which  he  derives  few  satisfactory  results,  concludes  the 


£)  As  to  a  constitution  suited  to  an  average  state,  and  not  requiring 
It  and  rare  conditions,  see  likewise  iv.  11.  ad  imt.    On  the  relation 

of  dptaroKparla  and  oXtyapxia,  according  to  Aristotle's  views,  see  iii.  7,  iv.  2 ; 

and  as  to  the  relation  of  fkurikela  to  the  best  government,  iii.  15, 16. 

(56)  bt6  del  ttoXXA  irpovnortBturBai  KoBairep  evxoptpovs,  thai  pivroi  pqBtv 
ravrwp  ddvvarop,  vii.  4.  Lower  down  he  says,  r$ iroXiruop  koX  t<»  popoBeru 
6V?  rrjv  oUtlap  tiktjp  virdpx<w  hnrntkUos  fyovow.  The  expression  tear*  (vx$v> 
such  a  government  as  one  would  wish  or  pray  for,  is  used  elsewhere  by 
Aristotle,  ii.  1.  ad  init.  iv.  1,  and  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Plato, 
Bep.  vi.  12,  p.  499. 

(57)  Compare  viii.  7,  ad  Jin,  vcpl  ph  ofo  r&p  irokirrvopivMv,  mhrovs  re 
virdpyfiF  6«i  teal  iroiovs  ripas  rrjp  $v<riv,  rri  &  rfjp  X^Pav  *rd<n;r  re  nva  koI  voiav 
tv*&,  oiApumu  oxedop*  ov  yap  rfjp  aicpiteiap  del  (rjTchr  did  rt  r&p  \6y<t>p  Kal  r&p 
ytypofjuiviov  dta  rfjs  aia&rjo-tcos. 

AJgain,  after  some  details  upon  the  best  sites  for  market-places,  gymnasia, 
public  offices,  temples,  Ac.,  he  adds :  aXka  rb  butrpitetp  pvp  axptto\<rvovp€vovs 
kcu  \cyopras  irtpl  rSav  rotovrap  apy6p  iortp.  ov  yapxdkejr6v  i<m  ra  roiavra 
vorjcai,  akka,  iroifjvcu  paXXor*  rb  pip  yap  Xryctv  cvxjjs  epyop  early  rb  be  ovptrjpai 


rvpctfs.    This  remark  applies  with  jfreat  force  to  some  of  the  later  books  of 
Plato's  Laws,  as  well  as  to  other  Utopian  plans. 
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treatise.C6)  Aristotle's  political  treatise,  therefore,  like  the 
Republic  and  Laws  of  Plato,  is  a  search  after  the  best  form  of 
government.  The  material  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
problem  is  this,  that  whereas,  in  Plato,  the  ideal  element  pre- 
dominates over  the  scientific,  in  Aristotle,  the  scientific  element 
predominates  over  the  ideal;  and  that,  whereas  one  is  in  the 
constructive  form  of  an  ideal  state,  and  appears  to  deal  with 
singulars,  the  latter  treats  of  the  best  form  of  government,  and 
deals  with  generals. 

§  12  Greek  philosophy  produced  nothing  important  and 
original  in  the  speculative  department  of  politics  after  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  (w)  Both  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects  confined 
themselves  almost  exclusively  within  the  circuit  of  logic,  physics, 
and  ethics.  Zeno,  indeed,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  pro- 
posed his  ideal  model  of  political  perfection,  namely,  that  man- 
kind should  not  live  in  separate  states,  each  having  its  own 
institutions,  but  that  all  men  should  be  fellow-citizens,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  one  flock,  with  one  mode  of  life  and  one  system  of 
law.(*) 

§  13  The  Romans  opened  a  new  vein  of  thought  in  prac- 
tical politics,  and  have  even  bequeathed  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
to  the  modern  world.  But  in  political  speculation  they  were 
mere  imitators  and  followers  of  the  Greeks.  Cicero,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  wrote  two  political  treatises,(61)  after  the  model  of 


(58)  Biese  (Philosophic  dee  Arietoteles,  vol.  ii.  p.  532-72)  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  physical  and  political  conditions  for  the  perfect  state  of  Aris- 
totle. See  also  Bitter,  ubi  sup,  vol.  iii.  p.  371 ;  and  Nickes,  De  Aristotelu 
Politicorum  Libris  (Bonn,  1861),  c.  5. 

(59)  Above,  ch.  iii.  §  7.  Theophrastus  wrote  a  treatise,  ir*p\  rip  aphrnp 
troXiTtias,  and  another  on  the  question,  nS>s  apurr'  fa>  nSKis  okolro.— -Diog. 
Laert.  v.  44,  49.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  having  written  on  the  question, 
'  qui  esset  opthnus  reipublicse  status/ — De  Fin.  v.  4. 

(60)  Plutarch,  De  Alexand.  Fori.  i.  6 :  tovto  (says  Plutarch)  Zipmvph 

Spafav  &(nr€p  Zvap  fj  ddvXop  evpoplas  dnko<r6<f>ov  k<u  iroXtnias  aw  vnmitdfMtwos. 
)xnpare  Bitter,  Oesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  635. 

(61)  Cicero,  in  enumerating  his  writings,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  of  his  treatise  De  Dwinatione,  thus  speaks  of  his  work  De 
Bepublicd :  *  Atque  his  libris  adnumerandi  sunt  sex  de  Republic&y  quos 
tunc  scripsimus,  quum  gubernaoula  reipublicsB  tenebamus.  Magnus  locus, 
philosophi&que  proprius,  a  Platone,  Anstotele,  Theophrasto,  totaque  Peri- 
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the  Republic  and  Laws  of  Plato.  They  were  composed  with  a 
view  of  applying  the  theories  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to 
Roman  affairs ;  of  illustrating  the  institutions  of  Rome  by  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  the  Greek  political  speculators.  (•*) 

The  problem  which  Cicero  undertakes  to  solve,  in  his  dialogue 
De  Republicd,  is  to  determine  what  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment. (°)  He  decides  that  each  of  the  simple  forms,  viz.  the  govern- 
ment of  a  king,  the  government  oSoptimates  or  nobles,  and  popular 
government,  is  defective.  Instances  may  occur  in  which  one  of 
these  simple  forms  is  tolerable,  and  one  may  be  better  than  another, 
but  none  is  perfect  or  excellent.  (M)     If  any  simple,  and  unmixed 


pateticorum  familia  tractatus  uberrime.' — ii.  1.  Compare  De  Leg.  iii.  6. 
The  work  was  written  in  the  year  54  b.c.  It  had  great  success,  Ep.  ad 
Div.  viii.  1,  ad  fin.  The  treatise  De  Legibus  was  composed  three  years 
afterwards,  51  b.c.  See  Drumann,  OescAiehte  Boms.  <fcc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  83-7, 
104-7.  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  used  to  study  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Republic  and  Offices 
of  Cicero. — Lamprid.  in  Vit.  c.  30. 

(62)  See  Mai,  prof,  ad  Rep.  p.  iii.  Sitter  remarks  upon  the  want  of 
originality  in  Cicero's  two  political  works  (voL  iv.  p.  164-8).  Their  value 
consists  in  his  comments  upon  the  constitution  and  legislation  of  Borne, 
subjects  on  which  he  speaks  with  the  highest  authority. 

(6*3)  'Scipionem  rogemus,  ut  ezplicet  quern  existimet  esse  optimum 
statum  cmtatifl'  (i.  20).  It  is  the  same  problem  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Greek  writers :  rls  apiojn  irokircia.  In  the  dialogue  De  Legibus,  Atticus 
says,  in  allusion  to  the  dialogue  De  Republied :  '  Quoniam  scnptum  est  a  te 
de  optimo  reipublica?  statu/ — i.  5.  Again,  he  says  (De  Leg.  iii.  2),  '  Nos 
autem,  quoniam  leges  damns  liberis  populis ;  quseque  de  optima  republica 
sentiremus,  in  sex  Hbris  ante  diximus;  accommodabimus  hoc  tempore 
leges  ad  ilium,  quern  probamus,  civitatis  statum.'  Again  (iii.  5) :  '  Atqui 
pleraque  dicta  sunt  in  illis  libris ;  quod  faciendum  fait,  quum  de  optima 
republica  qusBritur.'  In  a  letter  to  nis  brother,  he  describes  himself  as 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  dialogue  De  Republied,  and  as  uncertain 
about  the  plan  of  the  work :  '  Sermo  autem  in  novem  et  dies  et  libros  dis- 
tributes de  optimo  statu  civitatis  et  de  optimo  cive/ — JBpist.  ad  Quint. 
Frat.  iii.  5. 

(64)  '  Quum  penes  unum  est  omnium  summa  rerum,  regem  ilium  unum 
Yocaxnus,  et  regnum  ejus  reipubHoa)  statum.  Quum  autem  est  penes 
delectos,  turn  ilia  civitas  optunatium  arbitrio  regi  dicitur.  Ula  autem  est 
civitas  popularis,  sic  enim  appellant,  in  qua  in  populo  sunt  omnia.  Atque 
horum  tnum  generum  quodris  ....  non  perfectum  illud  auidem  neque 
me4  sententiA  optimum,  sed  tolerabile  tamen;  ut  aliud  alio  possit  esse 
pnBstantius/ — i.  26.  Primum  enim  numero  definieram  genera  civitatum 
tria  probabilia ;  perniciosa  autem  tribus  illis  totidem  contraria ;  nullumque 
ex  eis  unum  esse  optimum ;  sed  id  prostare  singulis  quod  e  tribus  primis 
asset  modice  temperatum,  ii.  39.  The  three  pairs  of  forms  of  government 
— a  good  and  a  bad  in  each — are  borrowed  from  Aristotle. 

s2 
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government  is  deserving  of  approbation,  it  is  the  regal  form.(*) 
The  government  of  an  absolute  king  is  liable  to  degenerate  into 
tyranny ;  but  so  long  as  he  governs  with  wisdom  and  justice,  it 
is  preferable  to  the  other  two.(")  The  best  form  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  is  mixed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  in  which 
the  ruling  power  is  divided  between  the  king,  the  optimates  or 
nobles,  and  the  people.  Each  of  the  simple  forms,  however  good, 
is  liable  to  its  characteristic  degeneracy :  it  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  change  into  evil.  A  king  may  become  a  despot ;  a 
body  of  nobles  may  become  a  faction ;  a  people  may  become  a 
mob — but  a  mixed  government,  by  the  mutual  action  of  its  com- 
ponent elements,  is  able  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  and.  to 
resist  the  tendency  to  depravation.  (*) 


5) '  Si  unum  ac  simplex  probandum  git,  reginm  probem  atgue  in  primis 
laudem'  (i.  35 ;  also,  i.  45).  '  Nam  ipsam  regale  genus  civitatu  non  modo 
non  est  reprehendendum,  Bed  hand  scio  an  reliquis  simplicibus  longe  ante* 
ponendum,  si  ullum  probarem  simplex  reipublicse  genus/ — ii.  23. 

(66)  Cicero  falls  into  confusion  by  using  the  term  royalty  instead  of 
monarchy.  Hence  he  loses  the  logical  advantage,  enjoyed  by  Plato,  who 
calls  the  good  monarch  a  king,  and  the  bad  monarch  a  rvpawos,  or  despot. 
See  his  remark  on  the  Greek  phraseology. — Sep.  ii.  26. 

Cicero  follows  Plato  in  approving  of  royalty ;  but  he  is  perplexed  by 
the  proneness  of  the  absolute  king  to  govern  ill.  See  ii.  23,  26 ;  iii.  35. 
It  is  a  '  bonum,  ut  dixi,  reipublica  genus,  Bed  tamen  inclinatum  et  quasi 
pronum  ad  perniciosissimum  statum.'  — ii.  26.  Compare  Tusc.  IHsp. 
iv.  1,  where,  in  reference  to  Borne,  he  says  that  '  progressio  admirabifis 
incredibilisque  cursus  ad  omnem  exoellentiam  factus  est,  dominatu  regio 
republican  liberattt.'  Compare  Sallust,  Cat.  7.  Sp.  Mummius,  however, 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  prefers  the  government  of  the  good 
few,  to  the  government  of  a  single  king,  which  reminds  him  of  a  stave- 
master  (dominus).  He  prefers,  however,  even  an  absolute  king  to  a  de- 
mocracy.— iii.  34. 

(67)  '  Itaque  quartum  quoddam  genus  reipublics  maxime  probandum 
esse  sentio,  quod  est  ex  his,  quae  prima  dixi,  moderatum  et  permixtum 
tribu8*  (i.  29).  '  Becte  quseris,  quid  maxime  e  tribus :  quoniam  eorum 
nullum  ipsum  per  se  separatum  probo ;  anteponoque  singulis  illud,  quod 
conflatum  fuent  ex  omnibus'  (ib.  35).  *  Quod  ita  quum  sit,  tribus  pnmis 
generibus  longe  prostat,  mea  sententia,  regium  ;  regio  autem  ipsi  prasstabit 
id,  quod  erit  sequatum  et  temperatum  ex  tribus  optimis  rerumpublicarum 
modis.'  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  each  of  the  simple  forms  is  liable  to 
change  and  depravation ;  but  he  adds :  '  Hoc  in  hac  juncta  moderateque 
permixta  conformatione  reipublicee  non  ferme  sine  magnis  principum  vitiis 
evenit'  (i.  45).  '  Statu  esse  Optimo  constitutam  rempublicam,  qu®  ex  tribus 
generibus  illis,  regali  et  optimati  et  pop.ulari  confusa  modice,  nee  puniendo 
lrritet  animum  immanem  ac  ferum  .  .  .  /  ii.  23  (the  latter  passage  is  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Nonius).  Compare  ii.  9,  39;  iii.  14;  Leg.  iii.  5, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Scipio  in  the  dialogue  De  S.  P.  is  referred  to. 
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As  an  example  of  his  views  respecting  the  best  form  of 
government,  Cicero  selects  the  positive  instance  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  substantial  and  actual  model  he  considers  as  prefer- 
able to  any  ideal  and  shadowy  type,  such  as  that  of  Plato  ;(*)  and 
he  accordingly  traces  its  constitutional  history  from  Romulus 
downwards. 

The  dialogue  of  the  Laws,  like  that  of  the  Republic  of  Cicero, 
has  only  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state.     Out  of  five  or  six 


(68)  '  Facflras  autem  quod  est  propositus*  oonsequar,  si  nostram  rem- 
publicam  vobis  et  nascentem  et  crescentem  et  adultam  et  jam  firmam  atque 
robustam  ostendero ;  quam  si  mihi  aliquam,  ut  apud  Platonem  Socrates, 
ipse  finiero*  (ii.  1).  *  jNam  princeps  ille  (Plato)  quo  nemo  in  scribendo 
prastantior  rait,  aream  sibi  sumpeit,  in  qua  civitatem  extrueret  arbitratu 
suo ;  proclaram  quidem  illam  fortasse,  sed  a  vita  hominum  abhorrentem 
et  a  moribus.  Beliqui  disseruerunt,  sine  ullo  certo  exemplari  formaque 
reipublica),  de  generibus  et  de  rationibus  civitatum.  Tu  mihi  videris 
utrumquefacturus;  es  enim  ita  ingressus,  ut,  quae  ipse  reperias,  tribuere 
aliis  malis,  quam  ut  facit  apud  Platonem  Socrates,  ipse  fingere ;  et  ilia  de 
Urbis  situ  revoces  ad  rationem,  au®  a  Bomulo  oasu  aut  necessitate  facta 
sunt ;  et  disputes  non  vaganti  oratione,  sed  defixa  in  una  republics*  Quare 
perge,  ut  instituiati :  prospicere  enim  jam  videor  te  reliquos  reges  perse- 
quentem  quasi  perfection  rempublicam'  (ii.  11).  This  passage  well  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  the  purely  ideal  model,  and  the  real  model 
partially  idealized.  Again  (in  c.  30)  speaking  of  Plato,  he  contrasts  the 
two  sorts  of  models :  '  Ego  autem,  si  quo  modo  consequi  potuero,  rationibus 
eisdem,  quas  ille  vidit,  non  in  umbrd  et  imagine  civitatis,  sed  in  amplisaima 
republic*  enitar,  ut  cujusque  et  boni  puolici  et  mali  caussam  tamquam 
virgula  videar  attingere.'  Again  (o.  39) :  '  Quod  autem  exemnlo  nostra) 
civitatis  usus  sum,  non  ad  definiendum  optimum  statum  valuit ;  nam  id 
fieri  potuit  sine  exemplo ;  sed  ut  a  civitate  maxima  reapse  cerneretur  quale 
esset  id,  quod  ratio  oratioque  desoriberet.' 

The  description  of  the  Boman  state,  as  an  example  of  an  excellent 
government,  in  the  dialogue  De  Republici,  is  alluded  to  m  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  1. 
The  opinion  that  the  Soman  constitution  is  the  'optimus  longe  status 
civitatis,'  is  referred  to  in  Rep.  i.  21.  Compare  likewise  the  passage  in  the 
dialogue  De  Legibus,  iii.  5 : — 

'  Q.  Quam  brevi,  frater,  in  conspectu  posita  est  a  te  maffistratuum 
descriptio :  sed  ea  pane  nostra)  civitatis :  etsi  a  te  paullum  allatum  est 
novL 

'  M.  Eectisaime,  Quinte,  animadvertis.  Ha)c  est  enim,  quam  Scipio 
laudat  in  libris  et  quam  maxime  probat  temperationem  reipublica) :  qua) 
effici  non  potuisset,  nisi  tali  descriptione  magistratuum.  Nam  sic  habetote ; 
magistratibus,  iisque  qui  prasunt,  oontineri  rempublicam,  et  ex  eorum 
compositione,  quod  cujusque  reipublica)  genus  sit,  intelligi.  Qua)  res 
quum  sapientissime  moderatissimeque  oonstituta  esset  a  majoribus  nostris, 
nihil  habui,  sane  non  modo  multum,  quod  putarem  novandum  in  legibus.' 

In  this  passage,  Cicero  refers  to  Scipio  in  his  own  Republic,  as  Aristotle 
refers  to  Socrates  in  the  Republic  of  Tlato.  The  Roman  constitution  is 
treated  as  an  actual  model  of  excellence  by  Polybius,  vi.  18 :  &<rr*  pi}  ottv 
r  th*u,  Tavnjs  *  vpctp  dutUm  nokinlas  owrewtv. 
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books,  only  three,  and  those  not  entire,  have  been  preserved. 
The  early  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  law :  the  latter  section  contains  the  outline  of  a  model  legisla- 
tion, founded  on  the  Roman  laws,  of  which  the  portion  extant 
relates  to  religion  and  magistrates.  Though  there  may  be  little 
originality  in  the  political  philosophy  of  Cicero,  yet  he  writes  on 
political  subjects  with  the  authority  derived  from  his  practical 
experience  as  a  Roman  statesman,  (*)  and  he  avoids  the  extrava- 
gances of  many  speculators  upon  the  best  government,  by 
adhering  closely  to  a  real  model. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  entire  political  speculation  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  substantially  took  the  form  of  inquiries 
after  the  best  form  of  government.  Their  problem  was  purely 
ideal ;  but,  however  general  their  language,  and  however  complete 
their  apparent  emancipation  from  the  data  of  any  actual  case, 
they  nevertheless,  in  fact,  circumscribed  their  idea  by  the  condi- 
tions of  an  Hellenic  or  Italian  city  community.  While  they 
professed  to  treat  their  hypothesis  in  vacuo,  they  in  truth  im- 
mersed it  in  matter.  While  they  assumed  to  range  through  all 
space,  they  in  truth  only  took  a  walk  before  their  own  doors. 
Even  Xenophon,  in  recounting  the  actions  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  painting  a  supposed  historical  picture  of  his  empire,  cannot 
avoid  representing  his  Oriental  subjects,  in  part,  under  the  image 
of  the  free  citizens  of  a  Grecian  republic.  (*)  Plato  visibly 
assumes  an  Hellenic  community  as  the  substratum  of  his  perfect 
state.  Even  the  views  of  the  scientific  and  far-sighted  Aristotle 
are  bounded  by  the  same  horizon;  and  Cicero,  in  his  political 
treatises,  designedly  holds  up  the  Roman  state  as  a  model,  instead 
of  resorting  to  pure  ideals.  (7I) 


(60)  On  his  advantages  over  the  Greek  writers  in  this  respect,  see  De 
Rep.  i.S:De  Leg,  iii.  6 ;  Epist.  ad  Quint  Frat.  iii.  5. 

(70)  Thus,  in  Oyrop.  i.  3,  §  17,  he  speaks  of  the  Median  judge  givimg 
his  vote — transferring  to  Asia  the  Greek  usage. 

(71)  'La  deinle  portee  de  notre  intelligence,  et  la  brievete'  de  la  vie 
individuelle,  comparee  &  la  lenteur  du  developpement  social,  retiennent 
notre  imagination,  surtout  a  l'egard  dee  idees  poutiques,  vu  leur  complica- 
tion superieure,  sous  la  nlus  etroite  dependence  era  milieu  effectif  dans 
lequel  nous  vivons  achievement.    Meme  lea  plus  chimenques  TTtopistes, 
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§  14  Besides  the  philosophers  who  avowedly  constructed 
an  ideal  state,  there  was,  in  antiquity,  a  class  of  writers  who 
attained  the  same  end  by  the  description  of  a  fictitious  people, 
supposed  to  have  a  real  geographical  existence.  The  invention 
of  imaginary  communities  dates  from  the  commencement  of 
Greek  fiction.  The  JSthiopes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Phffiarians, 
the  Lsestrygones,  the  Cyclopes,  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Odyssey, 
are  all  poetical  nations,  without  any  place  in  positive  geo~ 
graphy.f78)  The  Hyperboreans  and  the  Amazons,  and  some  of 
the  remote  tribes  of  Herodotus,  as  the  Issedones  and  the  Arimas- 
pians,  belong  to  the  same  category.  These  fictions  formed  a 
part  of  the  poetical  and  popular  mythology  of  Greece,  and  were 
devoid  of  any  doctrinal  purpose,  like  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John, 
imagined  by  the  early  travellers.  (*)  When,  however,  the  primi- 
tive faith  of  the  Greeks  in  their  legendary  lore  had  been  shaken 
by  the  progress  of  intelligence,  a  demand  arose  for  moral  tales, 
under  the  garb  of  reality.  Hence,  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a  description  of  the  innocent 
and  sacred  nation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  who  passed  a  life  of  un- 
interrupted bliss,  without  toil  and  without  war,  in  a  mild  region, 
situated  beyond  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north  wind.(74)     About 


qui  croient  a'&tre  entierement  aflranchis  de  toute  condition  de  realitl, 
aubiesent,  k  leur  inau,  cette  insnnnontable  necessity  en  rlitetant  toujour* 
fidelement,  par  leura  reveries,  l'ltat  social  contemporain.  A  plua  forte 
raiaon,  la  conception  d'un  veritable  systeme  politique,  radicalement  dif- 
ferent de  celui  gui  noua  entoure,  doit-elle  exceMer  lea  boraea  fondamen* 
tales  de  notre  faible  intelligence.' — Comte,  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive, 
torn.  iv.  p.  37. 

(7a(  On  these  imaginary  communities,  see  Nitzach,  Anmerhungen  zur 
Odpssee,  vol.  ill.  jpref.  p.  xxvii.  zxxiii.  Speaking  of  the  eountriea  related 
to  nave  been  visited  by  Ulysses,  Mr.  Payne  Knight  save :  '  Neque  aerioria 
»vi  geographi,  qui  eaa  Rentes  et  regionea  inter  freta  Sicula,  Tyrrhene,  &o.; 
perquirebant,  aliter  mihi  erraaae  videntur,  quam  aiquia  inter  inaulaa  Oceani 
Australia  Gulliverianua  istaa  Lilliput,  Blefuaoue,  Ac.,  perojiirere  auaceperit.' 
Prol.  ad  Horn.  §  49 ;  compare  Grote,  Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

(73)  Concerning  Prester,  or  Presbyter,  John,  a  aupposed  Chriatian 

ae  ui  Central  Alia,  see  Bitter's  Asxen,  vol.  i.  p.  283-99;  Gibbon,  DecU 
\FaU,  c.  47. 

(74)  See  the  fragments  of  thia  work  of  Hecataua  of  Abdera,  in  Fragm, 
Hist.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  386 ;  ed.  Didot,  with  the  remark  of  the  editor,  C, 
Miiller,  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  The  notion  of  the  Hyperboreans 
aa  a  sacred  people  is  embodied  in  the  passage  of  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  66.  Bee, 
generally,  Ukert,  Gbogr.  der  Or.  unaBomer,  iiL  2,  p.  393. 
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the  same  time,  likewise,  another  writer,  calling  himself  Iambulus, 
published  an  account  of  an  imaginary  state  of  happiness  and 
virtue  to  be  found  in  an  island  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  four 
months'  sail  from  the  land  of  the  ^Ethiopians.  (*)  These  islanders 
were  four  cubits  in  height,  and  lived  150  years :  the  climate  was 
mild  throughout  the  year,  and  the  soil  produced  spontaneously 
the  means  of  subsistence.  They  were  free  from  diseases,  and  at 
a  fixed  age  they  put  themselves  to  death,  by  sleeping  upon  a 
narcotic  plant.  They  had  no  marriages,  but  the  women  were 
common ;  the  children  were  brought  up  as  the  offspring  of  the 
community ;  hence,  all  incentive  to  discord  was  removed,  and  the 
people  lived  in  perfect  harmony.  (**)  Euhemerus,  likewise,  who 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  invented  an  imaginary  island 
of  Panchaia  in  the  far  east,  the  supposed  seat  of  the  monuments 
which,  according  to  his  system  of  interpretation,  proved  the  gods 
of  Greece  to  have  been  ancient  kings  and  military  leaders.f7) 
Theopompus,  the  writer  of  the  history  of  Philip,  also  described 


(75)  A  summary  of  his  account  is  given  by  Diodorus,  ii.  65-60.  Com- 
pare Luoian,  Ver.  Hist.  i.  3.  Iambulus  (Idp/SouXof)  appears  to  be  a  fic- 
titious name.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  the  name  of  any  real  person. 
— See  Pape,  WOrterbuek  der  Qrieck.  Eigennamcny  in  v.  It  is,  moreover, 
formed  according  to  a  false  analogy.  The  law  of  composition  in  such 
proper  names  as  EtKovXor,  KXc<&ovXor,  Ntja&ovXor,  'Apurrotovkos,  Niotovkrj, 
is  different.  Voss  (De  Hist.  Or.  lib.  iii.  p.  178)  inserts  Iambulus  in  his  list 
of  Greek  historians ;  with  equal  justice  Jacques  Sadeur,  Capt.  Siden,  or 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  might  be  inserted  in  a  list  of  French  or  English  historians. 

(76)  The  idea  of  social  harmony  as  the  result  of  community  isprobably 
borrowed  from  Plato's  Republic.  Compare  Aristot.  PoL  ii.  5.  There  is  a 
curious  coincidence  between  a  passage  in  the  description  of  the  Austra- 
lians of  Iambulus,  and  a  passage  in  Gulliver,  which  is  probably  accidental. 
The  mode  of  writing  among  tne  Australian  islanders  is  thus  described  :  s 
ypd<j>ov<ri  6f  robs  arixovs  ov*  etr  tA  irkaytov  €KrrivovT€s,  tixrrrep  rfpxis,  dXX*  &m0e* 
Kara  KaraypaQtovm  ds  opOor.— Diod.  ii.  67.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  writing  at  Lilliput :  '  Their  manner  of  writing  is 
very  peculiar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to  the  right,  like  the  Europeans, 
nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the  Arabians,  nor  from  up  to  down, 
like  the  Chinese,  but  aslant,  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other, 
like  ladies  in  England.' 

(77)  Plutarch  speaks  of  these  records :  ip  U6yxovrt  ypamuuri  ypwrois 
cuwyeypapfuvw,  ols  a&rc  fiaptapos  avMs  o0rc  'EXXipr,  aXka  pottos  Evq/Mpo? , 
&s  Iomcc,  irXcwras  cfe  robs  iwflapoBi  yrjs  yeyoporas,  prfic  faros  Uayx&ovs  kcu 
T/HgvXXow,  cvrrrvynKct. — De  Is.  et  Os.  C.  23. 

The  fabulous  island  in  the  Erythraean  sea,  where  the  monument  of 
king  Erythras  was  said  to  exist,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
island  Panchaia. — Sec  Curt.  x.  i. 
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two  imaginary  communities  of  saints  and  warriors,  in  a  conversa- 
tion supposed  to  have  been  held  by  Midas  and  Silenus.  The 
former  of  these  nations  lived  in  peace  and  plenty;  the  earth 
produced  them  everything  without  labour,  and  they  were  exempt 
from  diseases,  f78)  The  Nephelococcygia  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
islands  described  in  the  True  History  of  Lucian,  are  in  a  burlesque 
vein,  and  are  the  prototypes  of  the  satirical  imaginary  states, 
which  modern  literature  has  produced. 

§  15  After  the  revival  of  literature,  speculators  on  politics 
generally  followed  the  treatise  of  Aristotle,  and  delivered  their 
doctrines  in  a  positive  form.  Machiavel  and  Bodin  were  acquainted 
with  this  work  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations,  and 
not  only  borrowed  many  of  its  conclusions,  but  imitated  its 
method.  Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  collected  his  political  ideas  into  the  framework 
of  an  ideal  state,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Utopia,  so 
called  from  its  not  existing  in  any  real  place.  (^  This  work, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan,  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that 
an  Utopia  has  become  a  common  appellative  for  any  imaginary 
state.  C*)  Its  opinions  are  humane  and  mild,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  age,  and,  being  written  with  reference  to  the  then 
existing  state  of  Europe,  it  was  read  with  more  interest  than 
Plato's  Republic,  which  assumed  a  different  condition  of  the 


(78)  Ap.  -Elian.  V.  H.  iii.  18  ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  289 ;  ed. 
Didot.  The  conversation  of  Midas  and  Silenus  was  placed  in  Macedonia, 
Herod,  viii.  138.  Hence  its  introduction  into  the  Philippics  of  Theopom- 
pus.  Silenus  was  conceived,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  retinue  of  Bacchus, 
but  also  as  a  prophet  and  a  sage.  Aristotle,  in  his  dialogue  entitled 
Eudemus,  or  irtpl  V^X^»  represented  him  as  imparting  lessons  of  wisdom 
to  Midas.— Plut.  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  c.  27 ;  Cic.  Tnsc.  Disp.  i.  48.  Com- 
pare  Virg.  Eel.  vi. 

(79)  See  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  387.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1515 — Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

(80)  Respecting  the  European  celebrity  of  the  Utopia  soon  after  its 
publication,  see  Cresacre  M ore's  TJfe  of  Sir  T.  More,  p.  49-53.  Ortensio 
Landi,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  upon  inventions  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (1548),  published  anonymously,  under  the  appellation  of 
'  a  citizen  of  Utopia.'— See  Beckmann,  Mist,  of  Inv.  art.  '  Bibliography  of 
the  Hist,  of  Inventions,'  vol.  i.  p.  514.  A  colony  of  Utopians  are  intro- 
duced in  Rabelais,  liv.  iii.  c.  i. 
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civilized  world.  Being  composed  in  Latin,  moreover,  it  was 
accessible  to  the  entire  European  republic  of  letters.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  probably  meets  with  few  readers ;  and  of  the  many  who 
speak  of  an  Utopia,  but  a  small  proportion  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  Sir  T.  More's  romance. 

•  Utopia,  or  the  best  form  of  government,^1)  is  in  the  form  of 
a  narration  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  named  Raphael  Hythlo- 
daeus,  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  meets  at  Antwerp.  This  Raphael 
had  accompanied  Americua  Vespucius  in  three  of  his  voyages, 
but  had  been  left  by  him  in  the  most  distant  place  where  they 
touched,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  visit  the  island  of  Utopia. 
The  work  was  printed  in  1515,  and  the  fiction  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  recent  discovery  of  America. 

The  island  is  described  %as  200  miles  in  diameter  in  its 
broadest  part,  and  adjoining  the  American  continent.  Its  name 
was  derived"  from  Utopus,  who  conquered  it,  and  reclaimed  the 
inhabitants  from  barbarism.  It  contains  fifty-four  cities,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Amaurotus,  upon  the  river  Anydrus.(") 
The  form  of  the  Utopian  government  is  thus  described.  Thirty 
families  chuse  every  year  a  magistrate,  who  was  anciently  called 
the  syphogrant,  but  is  now  called  the  phylarch ;  and  over  every 
ten  syphogrants  there  is  another  magistrate,  who  was  anciently 
called  the  tranibor,  but  of  late  the  archphylarch.  All  the  sypho- 
grants, who  are  in  number  two  hundred,  chuse  the  prince  out  of 
four  names,  which  are  selected  by  the  people  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  city.     The  prince  holds  his  office  for  life,  but  the 


(8i)  The  tide  of  the  work  is  De  Optimo  Beipublic*  Statu,  deque 
Novd  LuulA  Utopid. 

(82)  The  principal  names  in  this  romance  are,  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh has  remarked  (Work*,  vol.  i.  p. 417),  Greek  derivatives,  suggestive  of 
the  unreal  character  of  the  narration.  Thus,  Utopia,  like  Outis  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  the  place  which  exists  nowhere.  The  Achorians,  Ademiana, 
and  Alaopolitffi,  are  similar  negations  of  country  and  people.  Amaurotus, 
the  capital  city,  is  invisible.  Anydrus,  its  river,  is  waterless.  The  Nephe- 
logeta,  a  neighbouring  nation,  like  Nepheloooocygia,  are  also  mentioned ; 
also  the  Anemolians.  Hythlodaeus  is  a  learner  of  trifles.  It  is  true,  as 
Scaliger  has  observed,  that  the  name  Utopus,  or  Utopia,  is  not  correctly 
formed,  according  to  the  rules  of  Greek  composition.  It  ought  to  be 
Atopia ;  but  as  this  word  had  a  meaning  in  Greek,  More  was  forced  to 
make  the  barbarous  compound  Ovrorrta. 
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tranibors  and  other  magistrates  are  chosen  annually.  The  trani- 
bors  form  the  prince's  council,  but  two  syphogrants  are  always 
present  at  the  deliberations. 

Sir  T.  More,  however,  does  not  dwell  on  the  form  of  the 
Utopian  government.  His  main  object  is  to  describe  its  social 
institutions  and  laws.  It  is  these  which  characterize  his  ideal 
state,  and  which  contain  whatever  there  is  of  original,  important, 
or  instructive  in  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  gives  a  copious 
survey  of  their  system  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labour 
— of  their  trade — their  domestic  institutions — their  slavery — their 
military  discipline  and  mode  of  warfare — their  rules  as  to  travelling 
— their  punishments  and  rewards — their  religious  opinions — their 
science,  literature,  and  arts.  Sir  T.  More  so  far  departs  from  the 
Platonic  model  of  communism,  that  he  recognises  marriage — but 
he  retains  community  of  goods.  He  thinks  that,  '  as  long  as  there 
is  any  property,  and  while  money  is  the  standard  of  all  other 
things,  a  nation  cannot  be  governed  justly  or  happily/ (ffl)  '  Until 
property  is  taken  away,  there  can  be  no  equitable  or  just  distri- 
bution made  of  things,  nor  can  the  world  be  happily  governed/ (M) 
In  Utopia,  whatever  is  manufactured  by  private  families  is  depo- 
sited in  public  magazines,  from  which  every  father  of  a  family 
may  take  what  he  thinks  fit,  without  payment.  With  respect  to 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  the  superabundance  of  one  part  of  the 
island  supplies  the  deficiency  of  another,  freely,  without  exchange, 
so  that  the  whole  island  is,  as  it  were,  one  family.  When  the 
produce  of  the  land  exceeds  the  wants  of  the  native  population, 
the  surplus  is  exported :  a  seventh  part  of  the  exports  is  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent — the  rest  is  sold 
at  moderate  rates.  (w)  The  Utopians,  likewise,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  the  Platonic  state,  mess  together  at  public  tables. 
They  make  no  use  of  money,  and  they  set  no  value  upon  gold 
and  silver,  or  precious  stones.  They  likewise  prohibit  lawyers — 
every  one  of  them  is  skilled  in  their  law  :  it  is  a  very  short  study, 
and  the  plainest  meaning  of  which  words  are  capable  is  always 

(83)  B.  i.  (84)  Ibid.  (85)  B.  ii. 
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the  sense  of  their  laws.  They  detest  war,  and  despise  military 
glory,  and  only  fight  in  self-defence.  Sir  T.  More  retains 
slavery,  in  a  modified  form,  as  an  institution  of  his  best  possible 
state,  which,  considering  that  villenage  was  virtually  extinct  in 
England  in  his  time,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  which 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  exercised  upon  his  specu- 
lations. When  the  description  of  the  constitution  of  the  Utopian 
commonwealth  has  been  completed,  it  is  declared  to  be  'not 
only  the  best  in  the  world,  but  to  be,  indeed,  the  only  common- 
wealth which  truly  deserves  that  name.' 

The  New  Atlantis  of  Bacon — the  name  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  Plato's  fiction  of  a  supposed  island  or  continent  in  the  far 
west(") — is  an  unfinished  work,  containing  a  description  of  a  col- 
lege, under  the  name  of  Solomon's  House,  established  for  the 
interpretation  of  nature  and  the  production  of  beneficial  inven- 
tions. His  lordship  (says  Eawley)  intended,  in  the  same  fable, 
'  to  have  composed  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or  mould 
of  a  commonwealth/  but  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
design.  (*) 

§  16  Another  work,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  not 
long  posterior  to  the  Utopia  and  the  Nova  Atlantis,  was  the 
Civitas  Soils  of  Campanella.(n)  This  writer — a  Calabrese  monk — 
had  been  a  practical  revolutionist  in  his  native  country;  and, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  torture  and  imprisonment  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  luckily  escaped  with  his  life,  and  was 
able  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  published  some  works  of 
great  speculative  freedom  in  religion  and  morals. 

The  Civitas  Solis  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
grand  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  the  captain  of  a  Genoese 


(86)  See  Martin,  Etudes  swr  le  TimSe  de  Platan,  torn.  i.  p.  267 :  'Dis- 
sertation sur  l'Atlantide.' 

(87)  Bacon's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  821. 

(88)  The  Civitas  Soli*  was  first  printed  in  1637,  at  the  end  of  his  PAtfb- 
sophiw  Eealis  Libri  auatuor,  Paris,  fol.  The  author  died  in  1639.  In  the 
Utrecht  edition  of  1643,  the  title  is  thus  given :  F.  Thorn®  Campanella 
Civitas  Solis  Poetica—Idea  Reipublicm  Philosophic*:  There  is  a  recent 
French  translation  of  this  work,  by  Vfflegardelle  (Paris,  1840),  to  which  an 
account  of  Campanella  is  prefixed. 
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vessel,  the  latter  of  whom  narrates  the  constitution  of  a  common- 
wealth, which  he  is  supposed  to  have  found  in  the  Island  of 
Taprobane,  or  Ceylon.  The  head  of  this  state  was  called  HOH — 
in  our  language  the  Metaphysician.  He  was  assisted  by  three 
ministers,  named  Pon,  Sin,  and  Mor — in  our  language,  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Love.  The  laws  and  administration  of  this  ima- 
ginary state  are  described  in  detail,  the  most  characteristic  of 
which  are  community  of  women  and  of  goods.  The  Solarians, 
moreover,  never  engage  in  any  war  which  is  not  strictly  defen- 
sive, and  they  use  money  only  for  buying,  not  for  selling. 

§  17  Harrington's  Oceana^9)  was  the  fruit  of  the  English 
civil  war,  and  of  the  impulse  which  political  speculation,  and  the 
formation  of  ideal  constitutions,  received  from  the  execution  of 
the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  the  established  government. 
The  work  was  composed  after  the  king's  death,  and  published  in 
1656 — Cromwell's  consent  to  its  publication  being  with  difficulty 
obtained.  The  names  are  fictitious,  but  the  application  of  the 
scheme  to  England  is  direct  and  avowed.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  are  represented  under  the  names  of  Oceana,  Marpe- 
sia,  and  Panopaea,  while  Olphaus  Megaletor,  the  lord  archon 
of  the  ideal  state,  is  the  lord  protector,  Oliver.  (w)  Harrington(n) 
declares  in  the  introduction,  that  his  work  is  the  offspring  of  the 
civil  war.(*)     Its  details  are  too  copious  to  admit  of  abridgment ; 


(89)  Concerning  Harrington's  Oceana,  see  HaHam,  Lit.  of  Eur.  vol.  iv. 
p.  366;  Hume's  Essays,  part  1,  essay  16, '  On  the  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Common- 
wealth.' 

(90)  See  a  list  of  the  names  in  Toland's  Life,  (p.  zxi.)  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  1  vol.  fol.  1737. 

(91)  Harrington  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  a  club  called  the 
Bota,  which  met  under  the  Protectorate,  to  discuss  and  promote  constitu- 
tional schemes. — lb.  p.  xzriii. 

(92)  '  These  countries,  having  been  anciently  distinct  and  hostile  king- 
doms, came  by  Morpheus  the  Marpesian  [James  I.],  who  succeeded  by 
hereditary  right  to  tne  crown  of  Oceana,  not  only  to  be  joined  under  one 
head,  but  to  be  cast,  as  it  were  by  a  charm,  into  that  profound  sleep,  which, 
broken  at  length  by  the  trumpet  of  civil  war,  has  produced  those  effects 
that  have  given  occasion  to  the  ensuing  discourse,  divided  into  four  parts.' 
— Oceana,  p.  36. 

According  to  Toland,  {Life,  p.  xvii.)  the  account  which  Harrington  gave 
his  friends  ox  the  origin  of  his  Oceana  was  as  follows : — '  That  ever  since 
he  began  to  examine  things  seriously,  he  had  principally  addicted  himself 
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but  it  is  manifestly  intended  as  a  practical  project  for  the  re- 
modelling of  the  English  government  under  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwell,  and  it  was  so  considered  by  the  author.  (") 
Though  the  form  is  that  of  a  fiction,  or  (as  Harrington  himself 
called  %  when  soliciting  permission  to  print  it)  a  'political 
romance/ (M)  yet  it  consists  principally  of  a  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion drawn  up  under  separate  heads,  and  with  the  precision  of 
a  practical  legislator,  while  the  introductory  part  is  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  treatise  on  the  principles  of  government. 
s  Harrington  evidently  wished  to  be  the  Sieyes  of  the  English 
revolution^9*)  and  his  Oceana  was  a  practical  plan,  disguised, 
from  prudential  motives,  in  a  masquerade  dress. 

§  18  The  representation  of  ideal  states  of  society  through 
the  medium  of  imaginary  nations,  discovered  by  supposed  navi- 
gators— sometimes  in  a  literal,  and  sometimes  in  a  satirical  spirit 
— was  continued  about  this  time  by  various  writers  of  greater  or 
less  celebrity.     The  Mundus  alter  et  idem  of  Bishop  Hall,  pub- 


to  the  study  of  civil  government,  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
peace  and  felicity  of  mankind ;  and  that  he  succeeded,  at  least  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  being  now  convinced  that  no  government  is  of  so  accidental  or 
arbitrary  an  institution  as  people  are  wont  to  imagine,  there  being  in  societies 
natural  causes  producing  their  necessary  effects,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  or 
the  air.  Hence  he  frequently  argued,  {hat  the  troubles  of  his  time  were 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  wilfulness  or  faction,  neither  to  the  mis- 
government  of  the  prince,  nor  the  stubbornness  of  the  people ;  but  to  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  property,  which,  ever  since  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time,  was  daily  falling  into  the  scale  of  the  commons  from  that  of  the  lung 

and  the  lords,  as  in  his  book  he  evidently  demonstrates  and  explains 

...His  chief  aim,  therefore,  was  to  find  out  a  method  of  preventing  such  dis- 
tempers, or  to  apply  the  best  remedies  when  they  happened  tobreak  out." 

(93)  See  the  epitome  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  p.  204. 

(94)  Toland's  Ltfe,  p.  zix.  That  Cromwell  understood  Harrington's 
work  as  being,  in  substance,  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  would  place  limits  upon  his  power,  is  evident  from  his  remark 
upon  it,  as  reported  by  Toland :    '  After  the  perusal  of  it,  he  said  the 

fentleman  had  like  to  trepan  him  out  of  his  power,  but  that  what  he  got 
y  the  sword  he  would  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot ;  adding,  in  his  usual 
cant,  that  he  approved  the  government  of  a  single  person  as  little  as  any  of 
them,  but  that  ne  was  forced  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  high  constable, 
to  preserve  the  peace  among  the  several  parties  in  the  nation,  since  he  saw 
that,  being  left  to  themselves,  they  would  never  agree  to  any  certain  form  of 
government,  and  would  only  spend  their  whole  power  in  defeating  the 
designs,  or  destroying  the  persons,  of  one  another.' — lb.  p.  xx. 

(95)  See  Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 
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lished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  broad 
satire,  composed  under  fictitious  names  of  countries,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  appropriate  vice,  as  Crapulia,  Yvronia,  Laver- 
nia.(")  Swift's  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered as  ideal  states,  the  conception  of  which  was  borrowed 
from  some  of  the  works  already  mentioned.  (")  Even  in  the 
more  serious  of  these,  as  the  Utopia,  the  satirical  vein  is  often 
very  perceptible. 

The  History  of  the  Sevarambians,  a  description  of  an  imagi- 
nary people  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  appeared  almost  simulta- 
neously in  London  and  Paris,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  like  other  works  of  this  class,  it  departed  widely  from 
received  practices  and  opinions:  thus,  it  proscribed  all  social 
distinctions  arising  from  birth,  all  private  property,  and  all  arts 
which  minister  to  luxury;  it  provided  that  all  children,  after 
seven  years  of  age,  should  be  adopted  by  the  state ;  and  it 
recommended  a  system  of  natural  religion.  (*)  The  Aventures  de 
Jacques  Sadeur,  another  supposed  description  of  an  austral  nation, 
in  which  similar  communist  notions  occur,  was  published  about 
the  same  tune.(M)  In  this  Utopia,  the  difficulty  about  marriage, 
and  the  appropriation  of  women,  is  overcome  by  the  hypothesis 
of  an  androgynous  people.  All  things,  however,  are  in  common 
— the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum  is  unknown.     They 


■&] 


In  Bishop  Hall's  Work*,  vol.  xii.  (ed.  1839).     See  Bayle,  Diet.  art. 
'  note  G.    Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ill.  p.  684. 

(97)  Concerning  the  resemblance  of  Gulliver  to  the  Utopian  class  of 
fictions,  see  Scott's  IAfe  of  Swift,  P-  339>  *d-  8vo- 

(08)  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain.  That  of  the  French 
version,  which  is  considerably  enlarged  and  altered  from  the  English 
original,  appears  to  be  fixed  by  sufficient  testimony  to  an  obscure  French 
writer,  named  Vairasse  d'Allais.  The  author  of  the  English  work  is  un- 
known.— See  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii. 

(99)  This  work  was  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  1676.  The  author  of 
it  was  a  French  monk,  named  Gabriel  Foigny,  who  left  his  convent,  and 
embraced  the  protestant  faith.  It  has  since  been  reprinted  more  than 
once :  the  last  edition  is  in  the  collection  of  Voyages  Imaginaires,  torn.  xriv. 
The  recent  reprints  are  token  from  an  edition  of  1692,  which  was  altered 
by  the  Abbe*  fiaguenet.  An  English  translation  was  published  at  London, 
in  1693.  It  was  also  translated  into  German.  See  Bayle,  Diet.  art. 
'  Sadeur/  note  G. ;  Biogr.  Univ.  in  'Foigny ;'  Barbier,  Diet.  desAnonymes, 
Nos.  1441, 17,668 ;  Mylius,  Bibl.  Anon,  et  Pseud  part  ii.  p.  169. 
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live  in  perfect  union,  without  division  or  discord.  There  is  an 
entire  social  equality ;  they  are  born  free,  and  continue  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  without  being  subject  to  any  superior  power. 
In  their  army  there  is  complete  regularity,  without  discipline  or 
commanders.  They  enjoy  all  the  means  of  subsistence,  without 
either  parsimony  or  forethought.  They  wear  no  clothes,  which 
they  consider  contrary  to  nature;  they  eat  no  animal  food,  and 
they  are  free  from  diseases.  (I0°) 

§  19  Fenelon's  descriptions,  in  his  Tiltmaque,  of  the  happy 
land  of  Bsetica,  in  Spain,  and  of  the  city  of  Salentum,  in 
Italy,  O01)  likewise  serve  to  embody  his  ideas  of  a  well-governed 
kingdom  and  a  blissful  state  of  society.  The  same  style  of 
political  fiction,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  pursued  by  his 
imitators  and  admirers,  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  and  the  Abb£ 
Terrasson — the  former  in  the  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  the  latter  in  the 
Egyptian  romance  entitled  Sethos.(ia)  The  happy  valley  of 
Rasselas  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  fictions,  though  its  scope 
is  ethical  rather  than  political,  and  it  does  not  profess  to  deal 
with  historical  or  mythological  names. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Lettres  Persanes  (xi.-xiv.),  gives  an 
account  of  the  virtuous  community  of  the  Troglodytes,  whose 
state  was  originally  vicious.  Like  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas, 
they  are  placed  in  Africa,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  ideal  na- 
tion of  the  Mezoranians,  described  in  the  imaginary  travels  of 


(ioo)  See  Voyages  Itnag.  torn.  xxiv.  pp.  301,  302,  315,  317-8,  320,  321, 
334,  364,  372. 

(ioi)  Salente,  near  Tarentum,  liv.  vii.  and  z.  Mr.  Stewart  {First 
Dissert,  p.  83)  commends  the  enlightened  opinions  on  government  in  TS16- 
mague.  Terrasson,  in  the  preface  to  Sethos,  p.  v.  says  :  '  Je  n'ai  pas  Hen 
de  me  repentir  d'avoir  dit  autrefois,  en  parlant  de  TSlStnaawe,  que  si  le 
bonheurdu  genre  humain  pouvait  n&itre  d'un  poeme,  il  nattroitde  celui-la : 
quoique  ceux  qui  convenient  le  monde  s'appliquent  rarement  a  la  lecture.' 
Dumont,  in  his  edition  of  Bentham's  work  on  Legislation,  remarks :  '  lie 
Telemaque  ne  dut  ses  succes  eclatans  ni  a  sa  morale,  ni  au  charme  du  style, 
mais  a  Topinion  generate  qu'il  contenait  la  satire  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  sa 
oour.' — Traitis  de  Legislation,  torn.  i.  p.  20. 

(ioa)  See  the  dialogue  between  Cyrus  and  Solon,  in  b.  v.  of  the  Voyages 
de  Cyrus,  and  that  between  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras  in  b.  vi.  Also,  the  de- 
scription of  the  nation  of  the  AtLantes,  and  the  sacred  people  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  in  Setkos,  b.  viii.  On  political  romances,  see  Dunlop,  Hist,  of  Fiction* 
c.  10,  vol.  iii.  p.  132-66. 
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Gaudentio  di  Lucca.(lw)  This  people,  governed  by  a  magistrate 
named  a  pophar,  divided  into  five  nomes,  and  having  for  its 
capital  the  city  of  Phor,  dwell  in  a  fertile  territory  in  the  centre 
of  Africa,  where  they  are  visited  by  Signor  Gaudentio.  Their 
government  is  simple  and  patriarchal  ;(1M)  bnt  what  chiefly  distin- 
guishes them  is  the  system  of  community,  fraternity,  and  equality 
according  to  which  they  live.  '  The  whole  country  is  only  one 
great  family,  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  with  proper  officers, 
constituted  by  the  whole,  for  order  and  common  preservation. 
Every  individual  looks  on  himself  as  a  part  of  that  great  family. 
The  grand  pophar  is  the  common  father,  esteeming  all  the 
rest  as  children  and  brothers,  calling  them  universally  by 
that  name,  as  they  all  call  one  another  brothers,  bartering  and 
exchanging  their  commodities  as  one  brother  would  do  with 

another Every  man,  wherever  he  goes,  enters  into  what 

house  he  pleases,  as  if  it  were  his  own  home One  may 

say  of  them,  that  they  are  all  masters  and  all  servants ;  every 
one  has  his  employment.  Generally  speaking,  the  younger  sort 
wait  on  the  elders,  changing  their  offices  as  is  thought  proper 
by  their  superiors,  as  in  a  well-regulated  community.  All  their 
children  universally  are  taught  at  the  public  expense,  as  children 
of  the  government,  without  any  distinction  but  that  of  personal 

merit They  are  the  freest,  and  yet  strictest,  people  in  the 

world,  the  whole  nation  being  more  like  one  universal  regular 
college  or  community  than  anything  else/(106)  They  likewise 
enjoy  perpetual  peace,  and  rest  from  external  and  almost  from 
internal  broils.  (106) 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Baron  v.    Holberg,    a 


(103)  This  well- written  fiction,  which  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley,  was  in  fact  the  work  of  Simon  Berington,  a  catholic 
priest.  The  statement  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  assigns  to 
him  the  authorship  of  this  work,  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  his  family 
in  Herefordshire,  as  I  have  ascertained  from  authentic  information.  See 
Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  298,  327.  That  the  Beverend  Simon 
Berington  lived  as  chaplain  with  the  family  of  Fowler  in  Staffordshire,  and 
was  the  author  of  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  is  also  stated  in  the  Description  of 
the  Parish  of  Tixall,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  by  Sir  T.  Clifford  and  Mr. 
Clifford  (Paris,  1817,  4to),  p.  40. 

(104)  P.  209.  (105)  P.  215-7,  232.  (106)  P.  188. 
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Danish  writer  of  some  reputation  in  dramatic  literature,  thinking 
that  the  region  of  undiscovered  countries  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  had  been  exhausted,  published,  in  1741,  a  satirical  descrip- 
tion of  certain  communities  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  under  the 
title  of  Nicolai  Klimii  Iter  Subterraneum — a  singular  fiction, 
which  belongs  to  the  Utopian  class.  ("*) 
r  §20  The  speculations  on  an  ideal  and  perfect  state  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  notions  respecting  a  golden  age,  or 
blissful  state  of  nature,  as  really  existing  at  the  primitive  age  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  so  much  influenced  by  the  descriptions 
of  that  supposed  condition  of  mankind,  that  the  subject  requires 
some  mention  in  this  place. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  primitive  state  of 
mankind  assumed  a  double  form.  The  two  representations 
were  equally  unhistorical :  neither  was  derived  from  positive  tes- 


<  107)  Nicolai  Klimii  Iter  Subterraneum,  novam  telluris  theoriam  ac  histo- 
rian* quintm  monorchia  adhuc  nobis  incognito  exhibens,  e  BibliothecA  B. 
Abelini ;  Hafnin  etlipsi®,  1741.  An  English  translation  of  this  book,  under 
the  title  of  A  Journey  to  the  World  underground,  by  Nicholas  Klimius,  was 
published  at  London  in  1742.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  other  modern 
languages.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  there  are  three  political 
romances  by  Albert  v.  Haller,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  namea  Usong9 
Alfred,  and  Fabius  and  Cato.  The  first  describes  an  Oriental,  and  the 
second  a  moderate  monarchy ;  the  third  describes  an  aristocracy.  See 
Jordens,  Lex.  Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  Usong  was 
translated  into  English  by  Jos.  Planta,  Lond.  1772,  2  vols.  12mo ;  and 
Alfred,  by  F.  Steinitz,  Lond.  1849, 1  vol.  12mo. 

There  is  likewise  a  feeble  Utopian  fiction  relating  to  communities  of 
monkeys  and  dog-headed  men,  by  a  Venetian  named  Zaccaria  Seriman.  It 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1749,  and  again  in  1764,  and  a  third  edition,  with 
the  title  of  Viagqi  di  Enrico  Wanton  alle  terre  Australi,  was  printed  at 
London  in  1772,  m  four  vols.  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  George  III.  by 
Enrico  Wanton. 

The  Encyclopedic  Methodique  mentions  another  fiction  of  this  class, 
entitled,  La  JRepublique  dee  Philosophes,  ou  VHistoire  dee  Ajaoiens, 
&c.  It  describes  an  imaginary  state  in  an  isle  of  the  Indian  ocean.  It  is 
not  included  in  the  collection  of  Voyages  Imaainaires,  nor  is  it  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Library.    It  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Fontenelle. 

The  work  of  J.  B.  Say,  Olbie,  ou  JEssai  sur  les  Moyens  de  reformer  let 
Mamrs  d*une  Nation :  Paris,  an  viii.  de  la  Re*publique,  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  132, 
was  written  for  a  prize  proposed  by  the  National  Institute,  on  the  question 
of—-'  What  are  the  institutions  fitted  for  establishing  morality  in  a  people  ?' 
He  lays  down  certain  principles  of  government  and  public  economy,  and 
illustrates  the  application  of  them  by  a  few  examples,  taken  from  the 
practice  of  the  Olbians,  an  imaginary  people. 

There  are  some  other  works  of  inferior  note,  belonging  to  the  Utopian 
class,  which  do  not  deserve  a  separate  mention. 
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timony,  handed  down  either  by  oral  or  written  tradition.  They 
were  not,  however,  equally  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the  one  was  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  such  experience  as  was 
accessible,  whereas  the  other  was  contrary  to  both. 

According  to  one  conception  of  the  original  state  of  the 
world,  mankind  were  in  a  condition  scarcely  superior  to  the 
lower  animals.  They  lived  in  woods,  either  without  any  certain 
union  of  males  and  females,  or  separately  in  families,  where  the 
husband  was  supreme  ruler;  they  dwelt  in  caves,  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
use  of  fire,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  but  even  of  language  and 
numbers.  At  length  some  beneficent  demigod,  such  as  Prome- 
theus— some  poet  or  musician,  as  Orpheus— or  some  wise  law- 
giver, taught  them  articulate  language  and  numeration ;  the  use 
of  fire,  of  metallurgy,  and  of  the  other  useful  arts ;  reclaimed 
them  from  their  barbarism ;  showed  them  how  to  build  houses ; 
enclosed  them  in  walled  cities,  as  a  protection  against  men  and 
wild  beasts;  established  fixed  marriages;  restrained  their  violence 
by  legislation,  and  founded  a  system  of  political  government.^00) 

(108)  See  Plato,  Politicus,  o.  16,  p.  274;  Leg.  iii.  1-4,  p.  676-82.  In 
the  former  passage,  Plato  combines  the  brutish  conception  of  mankind 
with  the  golden  age,  by  supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  the  state  of  a  * 
previous  extinct  race  of  earth-born  men.  This  Platonic  notion  is  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle,  Pol.  ii.  8 :  thcw  r*  rovs  np&rovs,  tire  yrjynws  f}<rav  ctr'  4k 
<f>0opas  ti»6s  (<T&Qy)<rav,  &c.    Compare  Polyb.  vi.  5. 

Aristoph.  (Ban.  1032-3)  attributes  civilization  to  Orpheus  and  Musams.  4 
Horace  assigns  the  same  runction  to  Orpheus  and  other  poets,  De  Arte 
Poet.  991-401 ;  also  to  Somulus,  Bacchus,  and  the  Dioscuri,  Epist.  ii.  1, 
6-8.  Somewhat  similar  functions  are  assigned  to  Menas,  first  king  of 
Egypt,  bv  Diod.  i.  45 ;  also  to  Evander  and  Hercules,  by  Dion.  Hal.  Ant. 
Mom.  i.  33,  41 ;  to  Janus,  by  Plutarch,  Num.  19  ;  Quart.  Mom.  22.  Accord- 
ing to  JEschylus,  the  advance  from  the  rude  and  helpless  state  of  mankind  to 
the  arts  of  civilization  is  due  to  Prometheus. — Prom.  451-616.  Euripides 
(Suppl.  201-15)  attributes  the  same  change  to  '  some  god.' 

In  the  long  passage  of  Moschion,  from  a  lost  tragedy  (in  Stob.  Eel. 
Phvs.  i.  9,  38,  vol.  i.  p.  240 ;  ed.  Heeren),  the  transition  from  the  savage 
ana  cannibal  state  of  primitive  man  to  a  state  of  arts  and  civil  order  is 
ascribed  to  Prometheus,  or  to  the  lessons  of  necessity. 

A  rationalized  account  of  the  same  change,  from  which  all  divine 
agency  is  excluded,  is  given  by  several  writers. — See  Lucretius,  v.  923,  to 
the  end  of  the  book ;  Diod.  l.  8 :  Lucian,  Amores,  c.  33,  34.  Critias,  in 
the  verses  preserved  in  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Phys.  i.  64  (p.  403 ;  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  speaks  of  mankind  as  having  been  originally  in  a  brutish  state,  from 
which  they  were  rescued  by  the  mstitution  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
open  offenders.    The  gods  (he  thinks)  were  a  subsequent  invention  of 
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According  to  another  more  poetical  and  legendary  concep- 
tion of  the  primitive  state  of  the  world,  mankind  was  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  bliss.  The  Greek  mythology  represented  this 
period  as  the  reign  of  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  when  the  gods  lived 
among  men,  and  exercised  a  direct  dominion  over  them.  Other 
legends  of  the  same  mythology  portrayed  it  under  the  form  of 
the  golden  age — the  first  of  a  cycle  of  ages,  designated  by  the 
names  of  metals,  and  forming,  on  the  whole,  a  descending  scale 
in  happiness  and  virtue.  During  this  mythical  period,  the  earth 
produced  its  fruits  spontaneously  and  without  labour ;  the  tern* 
perature  rendered  clothing  superfluous;  there  was  no  agricul- 

aome  wise  man,  for  the  restraint  of  hidden  offences. — See  Bach,  Crit.  Tpr. 
Carmina  (Lips.  1827),  p.  66.  Cicero  (Pro  Sext.  c.  42)  describes  the  change 
from  primitive  wildness  and  anarchy  to  a  state  of  civil  society,  as  having 
been  effected  by  men  eminent  for  virtue  and  wisdom.  He  speaks  of  the 
savage  state  as  a  time  '  nondum  neque  natorali  neque  civili  jure  descripto.' 
In  the  treatise  De  Invent,  i.  2,  he  attributes  this  change  to  '  quidam  mag- 
nus  vir  et  sapiens/  who  is  endowed  with  eloquence  as  well  as  with  wisdom. 
The  power  of  eloquence  as  well  as  of  reason,  in  reclaiming  men  from  their 
primitive  wildness,  is  also  mentioned  in  De  Orat.  i.  9.  In  the  Tnseulan 
Disputations,  v.  2,  this  merit  is  ascribed  to  philosophy :  '  Tu  urbes  pepe- 
risti,  tu  dissipates  homines  in  societatem  vito  congregasti,'  Ac.  Lactantius 
(Div.  Inst.  vi.  10)  recites  and  condemns  an  explanation,  which  refers  the 
origin  of  civil  society  to  the  fear  of  wild  beasts.  Compare  on  this  point, 
Luoret.  v.  980-5.  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3,  99)  comprehends  in  a  few  verses  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  the  change  in  question : 

'  Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  jflandem  atque  cubilia  propter 
Unguibus  et  pujmis,  dem  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  qu»  post  fabricaverat  usus. 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 
Nominaque  invenere :  dehino  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  ooeperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 
Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter.1 
Polybius  describes  the  human  race  as  renewed  after  some  great  catas- 
trophe, and  emerging  from  its  original  state  of  rudeness.    Like  the  irra- 
tional animals,  they  are  at  first  governed  by  the  strongest  man,  who 
becomes  a  monarch. — vi.  5.    Compare  Sen.  Epist.  90,  §  4, 5. 

The  description  of  the  Arcadians  in  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  287-98,  embodies 


Son.  Hal.  Ant.  Bom.  i.  9,  10.  Vitrurius  (ii.  1)  describes  the  introduction 
of  building,  and  of  the  other  arts.  Concerning  the  food  of  men  in  their 
primitive  state,  see  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  39. 

On  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  primitive  state  of  man- 
kind, see  Bernhardy,  Gfrundriss  der  Orieck.  Lttteratur,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
The  Greeks  conceived  the  first  men  as  haying  been  formed  from  trees, 
stones,  or  clay. — See  Odyss.  xix.  163,  cum  SchoL;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  JDi.  144; 
Aristoph.  Ao.  686;  Asius,  ap.  Fausan.  viii.  1,  4;  Virg.  J&n.  yiii.  315 ; 
Juven.  vi.  12  j  also  the  mythus  of  Prometheus,  who,  from  being  the  maker 
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tare,  nor  were  arts  necessary ;  there  was  no  trade,  and  no 
money — the  precious  metals  had  not  been  discovered,  nor  was 
iron  used  for  making  the  tools  of  industry  or  the  weapons  of 
destruction;  there  was  no  travelling  by  sea  or  land,  neither 
roads  nor  ships ;  beasts  were  not  noxious  to  man ;  no  blood  was 
shed ;  there  was  no  eating  of  animal  food,  and  wars  were  un- 
known. Everything  was  in  common;  the  fields  were  without 
boundaries — land  was  unappropriated — there  were  no  houses,  no 
walled  cities,  no  families,  and  no  government  except  the  mild 
role  of  Saturn.(lw) 

§  21     This  picture  was,  in  fact,  purely  ideal :  the  ancients 
had  no  authentic  traditions  of  any  such  state  of  society;  never- 

of  Pandora  (Hesiod.  Op.  61,  70),  afterwards  became  the  maker  of  men.— 
Weiake's  Prometheus,  p.  497.  As  to  the  formation  of  men  from  stones  by 
Pprrha  and  Deucalion,  see  Apollod.  i.  6,  2;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  393-415  ;  Virg. 
Cfeorg.  i  61.  Respecting  avrrfgdoi*?,  or  men  formed  from  the  earth  (like 
yrjycvth),  see  Harpocrat.  in  v.;  Wachsmuth,  Sell.  Alt.  i.  1,  p.  321, 
app.  11 ;  Dion.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  10 ;  Censorinus,  Be  Die  Nat.  0.4.  On  the 
meaning  of  terra  Alii,  see  Minncins  Felix,  in  Oct.  o.  22,  cum  not. 

The  origin  of  civil  society,  the  invention  of  arts,  the  formation  of 
governments,  Ac.,  are  described  by  Thomson  ('Autumn') : 
'  These  are  thy  blessings,  industry/  Sec. 

(109)  See,  for  the  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Saturn,  Plato,  Politic**, 
c.  12,  p.  269  ;  c.  15,  p.  271-2 ;  Leg.  iv.  6,  p.  713.  The  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  baipopcs  is  much  insisted  on  by  Plato.  Compare  Dion.  Hal, 
Ant.  Rom.  i.  36-8 ;  Virgil,  Qeorg.  i.  126-49 ;  Oeorg.  ii.  ad  fin, ;  Buc.  iv,  ;  * 
TibuH.  L  3,  v.  35-60 ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8,  36  ;  Lucian,  Saturnal. ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  i.  7,  8  5  Justin,  zlni.  1 ;  Minuc.  Fel.  in  Oct.  c.  22,  where  Saturn  is 
represented  as  a  civilizer. 

For  humorous  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  the  age  of  Saturn,  see 
the  comic  fragments  in  Athen.  vi.  p.  267-8  (Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Or.    * 
vol.  iii.  p.  108,  362).    The  'ape  of  Saturn'  is  used  by  Plutarch  (Aristid, 
24)  to  signify  the  '  good  old  time.'    In  dmon,  10,  it  refers  to  community 
of  goods. 

For  the  golden  age,  see  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Di.  109  5  Arat.  Phom.  100 ; 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  88-112;  Cio.  N.  D.  ii.  63;  Juven.  vi.  1-18;  Babrius,  Prowm. 
i. ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26 ;  Senec.  JEpist.  90,  §  3,  4.  Compare  Buttmann,  ■> 
Mythology*,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  According  to  Dicssarchus,  (plot  'EXXador,  Fragm. 
1-5 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  233-6,  ed,  Didot,)  the  primitive  state 
of  man  was  the  golden  age  rationalized.  The  views  of  Dicamrchus  are  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  poetical  figments  of  the  golden 
age  were  conceived  by  the  philosophers. 

The  reign  of  Saturn  ana  the  golden  age  were  sometimes  confounded. 
Thus  Virgil,  in  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  after  speaking  of  the  return  of  the 
'  Saturnia  regna,'  adds : 

'  Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quojerrea  primum 
Desinet,  ao  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo,'  &c. 
DicaMirohus  likewise  identifies  them.    Virgil  combines  the  ideas  of  primi- 
tive rudeness  with  the  ideas  of  the  golden  age,  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and 
the  subsequent  deterioration,  as  follows.    He  says  that  the  indigenous,  or 
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theless,  to  a  certain  extent  they  believed  it  to  be  real  Its  de- 
tails were  varied  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  narrator, 
but  so  long  as  the  mythology  of  their  religion  retained  its  hold 
on  their  minds,  this  state  of  society  was  to  them  a  reality. 
Accordingly,  Plato  proposes  it  as  a  real  model  for  the  imitation 
of  mankind,  in  his  Treatise  of  Laws :  the  most  perfect  state, 
he  says,  is  that  which  resembles  the  reign  of  Satnrn.(110)  And, 
indeed,  whether  believed  to  be  real  or  ideal,  the  vision  of  a 
Satnrnian  or  golden  age  has  guided  the  speculations  of  an 
ideal  state,  or,  at  least,  has  had  its  origin  in  the  same  class  of 

autochthonous,  population  of  Italy — men  born  from  the  trees  of  the 
forest — lived  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  wild  fruits,  without  civiliza- 
tion, agriculture,  or  wealth.  Saturn,  being  driven  by  Jupiter  from  Olympus, 
civilized  this  savage  mountain  race  by  collecting  them  in  bodies,  and  giving 
laws  to  them.  Under  him  was  the  golden  age,  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  until  a  worse  age — that  of  iron — succeeded,  which  was  accompanied 
by  war  and  the  desire  of  gain. — JSn.  viii.  313-26.  '  Decolor  arias'  alludes 
to  the  dark  colour  of  iron,  as  opposed  to  the  brightness  of  gold.  Plato,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  attains  a  similar  end  by  an  inverse  process :  he  sup- 
poses the  golden  age  to  have  preceded,  not  succeeded,  the  brutish  state. 

The  Islands  of  the  Blest  were  considered  a  continuation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saturn— a  portion  of  the  earth  reserved  for  his  happy  rule,  and  excepted 
from  the  iron  sceptre  of  his  successor,  Jupiter.    See  Horace,  Epod.  xvi. 
'  Jupiter  ilia  piae  seerevit  littora  genti, 
Ut  inquinavit  cere  tempus  aureum, 
Mre,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  saecula.' 

The  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  as  conceived  by  Homer,  brought  forth  every- 
thing spontaneously.  It  produced  corn  and  wine  without  labour. — Odyss. 
ix.  108-11,  357. 

The  primitive  state  of  virtuous  simplicity,  from  which  the  poets  took 
their  idea  of  the  golden  age,  and  from  which  mankind  is  supposed  to  have 
since  degenerated,  is  described  in  Thomson's  Seasons  ('  Spring') : 

'  But  who  their  virtues  can  declare,'  Ac. 
See    also  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  liv.   vi.,  and  Locke  on  Government,  b.  2, 
§  111.    The  passage  in  Cowper's  Task,  b.  vi.,  respecting  the  millennium, 

'  O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true,'  Ac. 
describes  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  on  earth,  free  from  toil.  On 
the  millennium,  as  represented  by  the  early  fathers,  see  Gibbon,  c.  15. 
Abundance  of  food  ana  community  of  property  were  essential  parts  of  it. 
The  ideal  pictures  of  a  golden  age  represent  man  as  retaining  his  desires, 
but  as  satisfying  them  without  toil.  It  would  seem  a  more  simple  and 
obvious  hypothesis  to  describe  him  as  freed  from  his  animal  appetites  of 
hunger,  thirst,  &c.  But  it  was  seen  that  if  desires  were  removed,  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  human  happiness  could  be  formed.  Compare  Jlasselas,  c.  2 
and  3.  Bodin.  (MUhod.  Hist.  c.  7)  gives  a  '  confutatio  eorum  qui  quatuor 
monarchias  aureaque  sawula  statuunt.' 

(no)  Xrycrat  rw  dpxn  r*  *al  oZwycrw  yeyovtvai  M  Kpovov  fufX*  cvdaifutw  ft 
fbifii/fia  cxovo-a  cotiv  rfris  r&v  vvv  Spurra  ofcctnu,  Leg.  iv.  6,  p.  713.  ftuuur&ai 
fair  rffias  oZrrai  ndojf  mx^H  ^  *""'  ro*  Kpwou  Xtyofuvow  fiiov. —  lb.  In 
like  manner,  Fenelon  represents  Minerva  as  informing  Telemachus,  that 
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notions.  The  resemblance  of  the  idealized  pictures  of  the  state 
of  nature— of  the  simple  and  primitive  stage  of  human  society — 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  golden  age  is  unmistakeable.  Fene- 
lon's  painting  of  the  happy  land  of  Baetica^11)  in  his  TiUmaque, 
and  Pope's  description  of  the  state  of  nature  in  his  Essay  on 
Man,(ltl)  reproduce  many  of  the  features  of  the  golden  age — 
softened  down,  indeed,  in  order  to  give  them  some  colour  of  pro- 
bability, but  of  unquestionable  resemblance.  Such  are,  for 
example,  social  equality,  community  of  possessions,  perpetual 
peace,  absence  of  money  and  trade,  dislike  of  the  precious 
metals,  preference  of  an  agricultural  life,  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  contempt  for  riches,  arts,  and  luxury.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  community  of  goods,  perpetual  peace,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  proscription  of  money,  ("*)  reappear  in  the 
ideal  states. 

Dicsearchus,  a   distinguished   peripatetic   philosopher,   and 


the  duty  of  a  good  king  is  to  renew  the  golden  age :  '  Lorsaue  vous 
regnerez,  mettez  toute  yotre  gloire  a  renouveUer  FAge  d'or/ — Teltmaque, 
liv.  xviii. 

•  Le  pays  sacre'  des  Hesperides  Itoit  nn  ezemple  de  l'innoeence,  on  se 
conseryent  qnelqnes  homines  eloigned  dn  commerce  des  pennies,  pervertis 
par  le  luxe  et  par  l'ambition.  H  ajouta  qne  lenr  nation  lui  rappeloit  y&ita- 
blement  l'&ge  a  or;  non  pas  tel  qne  des  homines  corrompns  se  le  repre^ 
content,  mais  tel  qne  1'amonr  de  la  felicitl  publique  en  faisoit  souhaiter  le 
retonr  a  des  hommes  sages/ — Sethos,  torn.  h.  p.  188. 

The  restoration  of  good  government  to  Italy  by  Augustus,  is  represented 
by  Virgil  under  the  image  of  a  return  of  the  golden  age,  and  of  the  reign 

°  :        '  Augustus  C&sar,  divum  genus,  aurea  oondet 

S&cula  qui  rursus  Latio,  regnata  per  arva 
Satnrno  quondam/  JSn.  vi.  792. 

(in)  Liv.  rii. :  '  C'est  ainsi  que  parlent  ees  hommes  sages,  qui  n'ont 

appris  la  sagesse  qu'en  <$tudiant  la  simple  nature lis  vivent  tous 

ensemble  sans  partager  les  terres  ....  Tons  les  biens  sont  oommuns  .  .  . 
Ainsi,  ils  n'ont  point  d'interdt  a  sontenir  les  uns  contre  les  autres,  et  ils 
s'aiment  tous  d'un  amour  fratemel  que  rien  ne  trouble  ....  lis  sont  tous 
libres  et  tous  egaux.  On  ne  voit  parmi  euz  aucune  distinction  que  oelle 
qui  yient  de  l'experienoe  des  sages  yieillards,  on  de  la  sagesse  extraordi- 
naire de  qnelqnes  jennes  hommes  qui  e*galent  les  yieillards,  consommes  en 
vertu.'  If  this  is  meant  to  be  an  ideal  of  a  perfect  community,  it  bears 
out  to  the  foil  the  doctrines  of  the  communists  of  the  present  day.  The 
last  sentence  is  an  anticipation  of  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine, '  chacun  selon 
sa  capaoiteV 

(ua)  J^.3.y.  146. 

(113)  The  belief  that  the  precious  metals,  and  precious  stones,  are 
causes  of  wickedness,  is  of  old  standing  and  wide  extent.    Thus,  Horace — 
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a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  avowedly  rationalized  the  golden  age. 
He  took  the  legendary  description  as  founded  on  a  basis  of  feet, 
and  reduced  it  to  conformity  with  the  laws  of  natrare,  by  sepa- 
rating and  rejecting  the  marvellous  ingredients.(1H)  He  explained 
the  subsistence  upon  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  by  the 
primitive  ignorance  of  agriculture  :  to  the  scanty  and  hard  fare 
which  this  state  of  things  produced,  be  referred  the  exemption 
from  disease;  and  to  the  general  poverty  be  traced  the  uninter- 
rupted peace  and  concord,  inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  worthy 
of  contention.  Posidonius,  on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  the 
golden  age  Plato's  celebrated  dictum,  of  philosophers  being 
kings  in  the  ideal  state.  (1U) 

The  idealized  descriptions  of  states  of  society,  supposed  to  be 
real,  likewise  reproduce  many  features  of  the  golden  age  :  thus, 
fraternity  and  equality  exist  in  the  polity  of  Lycurgus,  who  like- 
wise proscribes  the  use  of  money  in  his  commonwealth.  ("•) 
Numa,  during  his  happy  reign,  maintains  an  uninterrupted 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  never  sullies  his  hands 


'  V el  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmae,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiam  mali, 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  pcenitet.' 

Carm.  iii.  24. 
Also  Ovid,  in  the  description  of  the  iron  age : 

'  Itum  est  in  viscera  terra, 
Quasque  reoondiderat,  Stygiisque  admoverit  umbris 
Effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  maloram. 
Jamque  nooens  ferram  ferroqne  nocentius  aurum 
Prodierat ;  prodit  bellum,  quod  pugnat  utroque.' 

Met.  L  138. 

It  is  observable  that  the  golden  age  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  precious  metals.  Compare  Livy  (vu.  25),  on  the  evils  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  The  reign  of  Saturn  was  characterized  by  its  social 
equality,  of  which  the  Soman  festival  of  Saturnalia  was  commemorative, 
see  Plutarch    Comp.  Lye.  et  Num.  2. 

(114)  A  dj)  KaX  tfrjyovfuyos  6  Auuriapxos  rbv  eiri  Ko6vov  fiiov  rotovrov  rival 
(prjaw,  *l  del  \ap€av€W  pev  avrbv  &£  yeyovora  Kai  fir)  pamv  OTMre ^muoyiow, 
t6  di  \iap  fiv$uc6v  dfevras  ch  t6  dta  rov  \6yov  (fwaucbv  dvayciv. — Fragm*  i. 
p.  233. 

(115)  'Hlo  ergo  ssBCulo,  quod  aureum  perhibent,  penes  sapientes  fuisse 
regnum  Posidonius  judicat.  — -Senec.  JEptet.  90,  §  4.  Posidonius  was  a 
stoic  philosopher,  contemporary  with  Cicero.    See  above,  §  10. 

(116)  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  8,  24. 
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<wi£h  the  blood  of  an  enamy.(117)  According  to  Plutarch,  he  ex- 
hibited a  real  type  of  the  subsequent  idea  of  Plato,  that  in  a  well- 
governed  state  the  king  must  be  a  philosopher.  Romulus  like- 
wise, according  to  Dionysius,  proscribed  all  popular  stories  and 
legends  concerning  the  gods,  which  imputed  to  them  acts  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  nature,  (U8)  thus  happily  forestalling  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Plato  for  his  ideal  republic. 

The  state  of  nature,  as  described  by  political  speculators,  is, 
in  feet,  no  representation  of  a  positive  state  of  society,  derived, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  testimony  of  percipient  witnesses. 
It  is  a  mere  ideal  picture,  into  which  the  painter  has  collected 
all  those  particulars  which  he  considers  characteristic  of  political 
and  social  excellence,  and  which  embody  his  conception  of  human 
society  as  it  ought  to  be.(119) 

If  a  state  of  nature  is  formed  by  this  process,  it  is  naturally 
held  up  to  imitation.     It  is  an  idealized  real  model  of  perfection. 


(117)  Dionys.  Ant.  Bom.  ii.  60;  Plutarch,  Num.  20;  Iivy,  i.  21;  Cic 
de  Bep.  ii.  14 ;  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  9. 

(118)  Seeii.  18. 

(1 19)  In  this  sense  Cicero  speaks  of  nature  as  being  the  pattern  of 
positive  legislation :  '  Secundum  naturam  quae  norma  legis  est/ — De  Leg. 
ii.  24. 

The  state  of  nature,  as  conceived  by  Bousseau,  and  his  political  doc- 
trines on  the  subject,  are  well  characterized  by  M.  Comte :  '  Une  telle 
opposition  s'etait  dej&  ouvertement  manifested  des  l'epoque  meme  de 
Teiaboration  philosophique  de  cette  dootrine,  qu'on  pent  voir  paitout 
uniformdment  dominee  par  Tetrange  notion  meHaphysique  d'un  pretendu 
etat  de  nature,  type  primordial  et  invariable  de  tout  etat  social.  Cette 
notion,  radicalement  contraire  a  toute  veritable  idee  de  progres,  n'est 
nullement  particuliere  au  puissant  sophiste  qui  a  le  plus  narticipe'  dans  le 
siecle  dernier,  a  la  co-ordination  definitive  de  la  metaphysique  revolution- 
naire.  EUe  appartient  egalement  a  tons  les  philosophes  qui,  a  diverges 
epoques  et  dans  differens  pays,  ont  spontan^ment  ooncouru,  sans  aucun 
concert,  a  ce  dernier  essor  de  Tesprit  metaphysique.  Bousseau  n'a  fait 
reellement,  par  sa  pressante  dialectique,  que  developper  jusq'au  bout  la 
doctrine  commune  oe  tons  les  metaphysiciens  modernes,  en  representant, 
sous  les  divers  aspects  fondamentaux,  Tetat  de  civilisation  comme  une 
degeneration  inevitablement  croissante  de  ce  premier  type  ideal.1 — Phil. 
Poe.  torn.  iv.  p.  72 ;  and  compare  p.  390.  Again,  torn.  v.  p.  764 :  '  Mais, 
quels  que  soient,  a  cet  eVard,  les  reproches  evidens  que  meritent  pareille- 
ment  toutes  les  sectes  pnilosophiques  du  siecle  dernier,  ces  torts  ont  ete*, 
sans  doute,  bien  plus  profonciement  propres  a  recole  de  Bousseau,  qui 
poussa,  sous  ce  rapport,  Tesprit  de  retrogradation  jusqu'au  plus  extra 


poussa,  sous  ce  rapport,  Tesprit  de  retrogradation  jusqu'au  plus  extrava- 
gant delire,  par  cette  sau         "'     "   ~*~       ^— x-'  — '-       *-  '*■  -,j-  J!-    a 
ment  propose  pour  type  i 


gant  delire,  par  oe'tte  sauvage  Utopie,  ou  un  brutal  isolement  etait  direote- 
1  a  Tetat  social.'    See  also,  ib.  p.  678,  752. 
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The  disposition  to  regard  a  supposed  '  state  of  nature9  as  a  standard 
of  society  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  however,  partly  owing  to  the  belief 
in  a  fixed  providential  arrangement  of  human  affairs,  or,  more 
vaguely,  in  a  natural  course  of  phenomena,  which  it  is  impious  to 
disturb  and  alter.  Art  is  opposed,  as  something  factitious,  arbi- 
trary, and  merely  human,  to  the  divine  and  natural  order  of  the 
world.     It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Cowper  sings — 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

Task,  b.  i. 

Everything  which  exists  by  positive  institution,  being  a  work 
of  human  contrivance,  is  analogous  to  art,  and  therefore  is  opposed 
to  nature,  f")  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter.  ("') 
The  idea  that  precautions  against  disease — as  inoculation  and 
vaccination — are  impious,  belongs  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 
The  preventive  means  which  man  employs  against  disease  are 
merely  natural  powers  which  he  uses,  and  does  not  create.  The 
action  of  the  vaccine  matter  in  the  human  body  is  as  natural, 
that  is,  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the 
small-pox  which  it  averts.  In  like  manner,  the  flow  of  water 
through  a  pipe,  or  along  an  artificial  channel,  is  as  much  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  if  it  flowed  in  a  river, 
though  the  conduit  is  made  by  men.  If,  indeed,  by  natural,  is 
meant  that  which  would  exist  if  man  did  not  interfere,  then  it  is 
dear  that  all  human  action  which  influences  the  course  of  ex- 
ternal phenomena  must  be  called  unnatural. 

The  dislike  of  art  and  human  contrivance  is  analogous  to  the 


(120)  When  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  regarded  as  the  works  of  the 
Divine  artificer,  they  assume  the  character  of  art :  hence  the  verses  of 
Pope: 

'  All  Nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see.' 

Essay  on  Man,  ep.  i.  v.  289. 

The  same  view  had  been  likewise  developed  by  Zeno :  '  Censet  enim  artis 
maxime  proprium  esse,  creare  et  gignere ;  quodque  in  operibus  noetrarum 
artium  manus  efficiat,  id  multo  artmciosius  naturam  emoere  ....  Atque 
hac  quidem  ratione  omnis  natura  arHficiosa  est,  quod  habet  quasi  riam 
quanaam  et  sectam  quam  sequatur.' — Cio.  de  N.  D.  ii.  22. 

(121)  Above,  ch.  xviii.  §  6. 
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feeling,  that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery  is  destroyed  by  de- 
coration : 

Qoanto  pr®etantraa  asset 
Numen  aque,  viridi  si  margine  elauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  irriguum  violarent  marmora  tophum.(u>) 

Tormal  lines  and  architectural  gardens  are  condemned,  as 
inferior  to  the  variety  and  irregularity  of  nature. 

The  theory  of  a  state  of  nature,  as  something  which  it  is 
unnatural  and  impious  to  disturb,  seems  to  assume,  that  man  sets 
himself  up  as  a  rival  creator  to  the  divine  architect  of  the  world, 
whereas  he  merely  avails  himself  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of 
the  laws  of  phenomena  which  he  is  able  to  discover.  If  once 
this  antithesis  were  admitted — if  an  ideal  type  of  primitive  nature 
were  once  established  from  which  it  was  impious  to  depart,  the 
progressive  element  in  man  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  only  by 
artificial  contrivance,  made  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  natural 
and  social  phenomena,  that  he  improves  his  condition. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  those 
who  establish  a  type  of  primitive  society,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
state  of  nature  is  ideal,  different  ideas  may  be  formed  of  it,  and 
as  some  conceive  it  under  the  form  of  peace,  so  others  conceive 
it  under  the  form  of  war;^9)  while  some  regard  it  as  the  tran- 
quil reign  of  right,  others  treat  it  as  the  triumphant  despotism 
of  wrong.  Thus  Callicles,  in  the  Gargias,  describes  justice  as  an 
innovation  upon  the  injustice  which  exercised  a  supreme  sway 
in  the  state  of  nature,  and  as  set  up  by  the  confederation  of  the 
weak  majority.  (w)  In  like  manner,  Philus,  in  the  Republic  of 
Cicero,  argues  that  neither  nature  nor  voluntary  institution,  but 
*  weakness,  is  the  mother  of  justice.  (m)  J 

§  22   In  all  the  schemes  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the 


(iaa)  Juv.  iii.  20. 

(123)  This  view  of  the  state  of  nature  is  discussed  by  Puffendorf,  L.  qf 
N.  andN.  ii.  2,  §  6-9. 

(124)  Plat.  Qorg.  e.  85,  sqq. 

(125)  '  Etenim  justitia  non  natura,  nee  voluntas,  sed  imbecillitas  mater 
est/— ii.  14. 
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projector  has  taken  the  entire  commonwealth,  or  an  entire  state 
of  society,  and  has  recast  it  in  his  ideal  mould.  He  has  com- 
prehended the  whole  sum  of  human  interests  and  institutions — he 
has  treated  the  problem  as  unfettered  by  any  conditions  of  reality, 
and  has  imposed  no  limit  on  his  organizing  imagination.  Some- 
times, however,  a  more  confined  problem  has  been  selected ; 
certain  real  conditions  have  been  recognised,  and  an  ideal  crea- 
tion has  been  adapted  to  a  selected  and  definite  portion  of  the 
political  aggregate. 

One  of  these  limited  ideal  schemes  is  the  project  of  perpetual 
peace. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  this  idea  is  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  the  Greeks  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  Barbarians,  but  are  natural  friends  and  allies  of 
one  another,  so  that  all  hostilities  between  Greek  states  are  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoided — are  to  be  conducted  on  princi- 
ples of  mildness  and  forbearance,  and  to  be  considered  as 
civil  discord  rather  than  foreign  war.(lw)  The  extension  of  the 
Roman  dominion  was  likewise  conceived  under  the  image  of 
universal  peace — a  conquered  province  was  said  to  be  pacified — 
and  the  Roman  authority  was  supposed  to  guarantee  to  its 
subjects  perpetual  exemption  from  war.  Lucan  includes  this 
feature  in  his   anticipation    of  the   blessings  of  the   imperial 

rule: 

Tuno  genus  humanum  poeitis  sibi  consulat  armis, 
Inque  vicem  gens  omnia  amet :  pax  missa  per  orbem 
Ferrea  belligeri  oompescat  limina  Jani.f"7) 


(126)  Bep.  v.  15, 16,  p.  470-1.  The  ten  kings  of  the  Atlantic  island 
were  never  to  make  war  on  each  other :  there  was  a  sort  of  congress  be- 
tween them. — Oritias,  0. 16. 

(12  7)  i>  60-  The  Romans  considered  conquest  by  their  arms  in  the 
light  or  pacification.  Hence  Virgil  says:  'Paris  imponere  morem;'  and 
Seneca,  '  Omnes  considers  gentes,  in  quibus  Bomana  pax  desinit ;  Ger- 
manos  dico,  et  quicquid  circa  Istrom  vagarum  gentium  occursat.' — Be 
Prov.  c.  4.  Tacitus  represents  Cerialis  as  convincing  the  Gauls,  that  if 
they  threw  off  the  Beman  yoke  their  country  would  be  invaded  by 
German  tribes,  and  a  general  barbaric  war  would  ensue :  '  Nam  pulsis 
Bomanis,  quid  aliud  quam  bella  inter  se  gentium  exsistentP' — Hist.  iv.  74. 

Augustm,  speaking  of  Some,  says :  '  Per  quam  Deo  placuit  orbem 
debellare  terrarum,  et  in  unam  sooietatem  reipubticsB  legumque  perductum 
longe  lateque  paoare.' — De  Civ.  Dei,  zviii.  22.  Concerning  universal  peace, 
as  an  institution  of  the  civitas  Dei,  see  xiz.  11-3. 
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After  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  division  of 
Europe  into  numerous  states,  and  the  frequent  wan  which  they 
waged  against  each  other,  kept  all  practical  idea  of  a  perpetual 
peace  in  abeyance.  A  scheme,  however,  for  a  general  pacific*, 
tion  of  Europe,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  seems 
to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  feasible. 
This  scheme  proceeded  on  the  basis,  that  the  existing  religious 
creed  of  each  European  country,  whether  catholic  or  protestant, 
was  to  be  recognised  and  maintained ;  that  the  infidel  powers 
should  be  expelled  from  Europe ;  that  Europe  should  be  repar- 
titioned,  with  a  view  mainly  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria;  and  that  a  federal  council,  with  a  federal  army 
and  navy  for  all  the  European  states,  should  be  established. 
By  these  means,  it  was  thought,  a  perpetual  peace  would  be 
preserved  among  the  members  of  the  great  Christian  re- 
public, f") 

All  the  Utopian  states,  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moref")  downwards,  are  described  as  detesting  war,  and  culti- 
vating peace,  so  far  as  the  encroaching  spirit  of  neighbouring 
states  will  permit.  The  TiUmaque  of  Fenelon  also  breathes  the 
same  spirit.  The  happy  land  of  Bsetica — which  is  the  type  of 
the  golden  age,  or  of  the  primitive  state  of  nature — enjoys  per- 


(ia8)  This  scheme  is  expounded  and  justified  at  length  in  the  thirtieth 
book  of  Solly's  Memoirs.  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  interest  of  the 
European  powers  in  maintaining  peace,  ib.  liv.  xiv.  torn.  iv.  p.  390 ;  ed.  1778. 
A  summary  of  the  plan  of  Henri  IV.  for  the  federal  union  of  Europe,  and 
the  formation  of  a  European  congress,  is  given  by  Perefixe,  in  his  Mutoire 
de  Henri  le  Cfrand,  p.  469-85,  ed.  1749 — who  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  its 
reality. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  (see  the  editor's  note  on  Sully, 
torn.  viii.  p.  306),  and  lastly  by  Sismondi,  in  his  Histoire  dee  JPrancate, 
part  viii.  c.  10,  a.d.  1603,  that  this  project  was  never  really  entertained, 
and  that  it  was  fabricated  by  Sully.  It  has,  however,  been  treated  as 
genuine  by  several  historians  of  authority,  and  no  reasonable  ground  is 
adduced  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Sully's  account. 

(129J  '  Bellum,  utpote  rem  plane  belluinam,  nee  ulli  tamen  belluarum 
forma)  m  tarn  assiduo,  atque  nommi  est,  usu,  eummopere  abominantur, 
oontraque  morem  gentium  fere  omnium  nihil  ©que  duount  inglorium  atque 
petitam  e  bello  eloriam.' — Utop.  lib.  ii.  p.  206;  ed.  1760.  The  Solarians 
of  Campanella  only  engage  in  defensive  wars. 
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petual  peace  jf139)  the  evils  of  war  are  expounded  by  Mentor, 
and  lamented  by  Telemachus  ;(m)  and  Mentor  even  shows  how 
international  disputes  are  to  be  decided  by  the  arbitration 
of  a  third  power,  and  wars  prevented  by  this  mediatory 
jurisdiction.  (1W) 

William  Penn,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  ("■)  and  the 
Abb6  de  St.  Pierre  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  century, 
promulgated  plans  of  perpetual  peace,  founded,  like  that   of 


(130)  TtUmaque,  liv.  vii. 

(131)  lb.  liv.  xi.  xiii. 

(132)  lb.  liv.  xvii.  The  Utopian  writers  have  in  this,  as  in  other  points, 
copiea  the  features  of  the  golden  age.  The  brazen  and  iron  ages  of  Hesiod 
were  marked  by  war,  whereas  the  golden  age  was  tranquil,  and  free  from 
care. — Op.  et  Di.  115,  119, 144, 187.  Aratus  likewise  says,  that  there  was 
no  fighting  in  the  golden  age — the  brazen  age  began  to  wage  war,  109, 
125, 131.  Ovid  (Met.  i.  98-100)  gives  the  same  description  of  the  golden 
atfe:— 

'  Non  tuba  directi,  non  eeris  cornua  flexi, 
Non  galesD,  non  ensis  erat :  sine  militia  usu 
Mollia  secure  peragebant  otia  gentes.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  age  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  war : 
'  Jamque  nocens  ierrum,  ferroque  nocentius  aurum 
Prodierat :  prodit  bellum,  quod  pugnat  utroque, 
Sanguineaque  manu  crepitantia  conoutit  arma.' 

v.  141.3. 

Tibullus,  in  like  manner,  contrasts  the  reigns  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter : 
1  Non  acies,  non  ira  fuit,  non  bella  5  neo  ensem 
Immiti  sarois  duxerat  arte  faber. 
Nunc  Jove  sub  domino  cedes,  nunc  vulnera  semper.' 

i.  3.  47-9. 
Virgil,  singularly  enough,  supposes  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  repetition  or  the  adventures  and  wars  of  the  heroes : 
'  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles.* 

Eel.  iv.  34-6. 
Pope,  in  his  Messiah,  thus  describes  the  Redeemer's  reign  upon  earth : 
'  No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more. 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end.' 

v.  57-62. 

(135)  An  Essay  towards  the  present  and  future  Peace  of  Europe  bv  ike 

Establishment  of  an  European  Dtet,  Parliament,orEstates,bjWilham  Penn 

[1693].    In  the  collection  of  his  works,  2  vols.  fol.  1726 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  838-48. 

Compare  Dixon's  Life  of  Penn,  p.  358-60.    He  refers  to  the  project  of 
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Henri  IV.,  on  a  confederation  of  the  European  states  and  a 
federal  diet,  which  was  to  prevent  war  by  arbitrating  in  all  inter- 
national disputes^"4)  Cardinal  Alberoni  formed  a  practical  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  Henri  TV.,^)  and  in  the  last  years  of  the 
century,  Kant  published  his  philosophical  tract  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  also  founded  the  hypothesis  of  perpetual 
peace  on  the  principle  of  federation^"8) 

§  28  Fichte's  sketch  of  a  perfect  commercial  state  is 
another  of  these  limited  ideals.  Without  undertaking  to  consti- 
tute an  entire  ideal  state,  he  proposes  to  show  what  is  the 
standard  of  ideal  perfection  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the 
single  subject  of  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
He  lays  it  down,  that  the  ideal  commercial  state  should  be  as 
much  individualized  in  its  industrial  as  in  its  legal  system ;  that 
no  man  has  any  claim  to  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  than  can  be 
derived  from  the  climate  and  arts  of  his  own  nation ;  and  that 
his  consumption  ought  to  be  limited  to  articles  of  domestic 
growth  and  manufacture :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideal  per- 
fection of  the  commercial  state  (to  which  practical  legislation 
should   approach  as  nearly  as  possible)  is  when  it  forms  an 


Henri  IV.  as  his  model,  and  to  the  federal  constitution  of  the  United 
Provinces.  With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers  on  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war,  see  Barclay's  Apology. 

(134)  Projet  de  Paix  perpStuelle,  3  vols.  1713-7;  an  abridgment  is  in 
his  Outrages  Politique*.  An  English  translation  of  this  work  (London, 
1714)  is  in  the  Bodleian  library.  See  the  summary  of  this  plan  by  Bous- 
aeau,  with  Bousseau's  Jugetnent  eur  la  Paix  perpStuelle ;  (Euvres  (ed. 
Paris,  1817),  torn.  ii.  p.  5-62.  Concerning  the  character  of  the  Abbe"  de  St. 
Pierre,  see  Wachler,  Gesch.  der  Mist  Forschung,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

(135)  Cardinal  Alberoni  formed  a  plan  for  placing  Turkey  under  a 
Christian  government,  and  for  a  permanent  diet,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  Christendom,  to  hold  its  sittings  atBatisbon,  to  which  all  disputes 
arising  among  Christian  states  should  be  referred.  The  majority  were  to 
decide,  and  the  state  refusing  to  Bubmit  to  the  decision  was  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  the  diet. — Moore's  Lives  of  Alberoni,  Ripperda,  and  Pombal 
(London,  1814;  ed.  3),  p.  134. 

(136)  Zum  Etoigen  Frieden,  ein  PKilotophischer  Enttourf.  1796. 
Sammtliche  Werhe,  vol.  vii.  part  i.  p.  229.  Condorcet  (Tableau  dee  Pro- 
oris  de  V Esprit  Hutnain,  p*  296)  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  wars 
between  nations  will  be  prevented  by  institutions  better  contrived  than 
the  philosophical  projects  of  perpetual  peace.  Other  more  recent  writings 
on  the  same  subject  axe  mentioned  by  Zacharia  vom  Staate,  voL  v.  p.  16. 
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isolated  and  self-sufficient  community,  completely  closed  against 
all  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  (1S7)  A  similar  ideal  may  be 
formed  by  supposing  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  with 
all  foreign  countries. 

Limited  ideals  of  the  same  sort  may  be  formed  by  considering 
the  state  merely  in  its  religious  or  ecclesiastical  character.  Thus, 
the  catholic  or  universal  church  is  an  idea*  if  it  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  a  church  comprehending  all  men,  or  even  all 
Christians.  Christianity  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  portion 
of  mankind,  and  that  portion  have  never  been  united  in  one 
church.  The  universal  church,  therefore,  means  a  church 
which  is  conceived  as  virtually  and  potentially  including  all 
Christians,  or  all  men.  Its  universality  is  ideal.  The  invisible, 
as  opposed  to  the  visible,  church  is  also  an  ideal  community.  The 
supposition  is,  that  it  is  a  smaller  community  contained  within 
the  visible  church,  consisting  of  true,  in  the  midst  of  erroneous, 
believers — of  saints,  in  the  midst  of  reprobates — of  souls  predes- 
tined to  salvation,  in  the  midst  of  souls  predestined  to  condem- 
nation^138) 

§  24  We  have  now  ascertained  the  nature  of  ideal  models 
in  politics,  and  have  seen,  by  a  collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances,  what  are  the  methods  which  the  fabricators  of  ideal 
states,  and  of  other  similar  patterns  of  political  perfection,  have 
adopted  in  the  execution  of  their  work.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
inquire,  how  far  the  method  of  ideal  models  in  politics  leads  to 
satisfactory  results,  and  may  be  expected  to  furnish  the  practi- 
cian with  a  safe  and  useful  guide. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  everything 
in  the  nature  of  an  improvement  in  human  affairs  implies  a  pre- 
conception of  a  state  of  things  different  from  their  actual  state. 


(137)  Der  Geschlostene  HandeUstaat,  first  printed  in  1800 :  in  Fiohte*8 
S&mmtliche  Werke,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  The  editor  Btates  (Vorrede,  p.  xxxriii.) 
that  Fichte  considered  this  as  his  best  and  most  matured  wort.  See  ib. 
p.  464,  472,  476,  478,  600,  602,  504. 

(138)  The  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  church  is  reco- 
gnised by  Burnet,  on  Art.  xix.  p.  242.  Kiee  (Kathol.  DogmaUk,  vol.  i. 
p.  164)  rejects  the  distinction,  as  not  admitting  of  any  certain  criterion. 
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Before  an  improvement  can  be  executed,  it  must  be  devised  by 
somebody.  Everything  real,  which  is  not  a  mere  reproduction 
and  mechanical  imitation  of  something  already  existing,  must 
have  previously  been  ideal.  Every  human  contrivance,  of  which 
better  can  be  predicated — which,  in  comparison  with  other  things 
of  the  same  sort,  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  excellence,  must 
have  existed  as  a  mental  conception  before  it  was  reduced  to 
practice.  If  we  consider  all  the  great  items  of  political  progress 
— such  as  the  introduction  of  monogamy,  of  government  by  a 
political  body,  of  representative  institutions,  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  religious  toleration,  of  per- 
manent embassies,  of  a  standing  army,  of  a  government  post, 
of  a  civil  police,  &c.,  we  shall  find  that  every  one  must,  when  it  was 
newly  introduced,  have  been  conceived  by  its  author  as  an  ideal 
scheme.  It  is  true  that  important  political  institutions  of  this 
kind  are  rarely  or  never  produced  at  a  single  cast :  they  are 
the  result  of  a  series  of  accumulations,  and  they  are  formed  by  a 
gradual  process  of  accretion.  (UB)  Still,  each  new  institution  may 
be  analysed  into  a  series  of  successive  steps,  and  each  of  these 
must  have  been  made  by  persons  who  conceived  it  as  an  untried 
novelty,  so  that  the  aggregate  may  be  described  as  partaking  of 
this  character. 

All  improvements  in  the  useful  arts  are  made  in  the  same 
manner.  All  mechanical  contrivances  for  increasing  human 
power,  for  aiding  human  faculties,  and  for  abridging  human 
labour,  must  be  the  result  of  an  ideal  image,  conceived  by  the 
inventor  before  it  was  translated  into  a  real  instrument  or 
machine.  Alphabetical  writing,  the  saw,  the  loom,  the  mill,  the 
ship,  the  pump,  the  compass,  the  steam-engine,  the  telescope,  the 
balloon,  the  diving-bell,  the  thermometer — all  these  must  have 
existed  in  idea  before  they  existed  in  reality.  Goguet's  work 
on  the  origin  of  laws,  sciences,  and  arts,  illustrates  this  analogy, 
inasmuch  as  it  includes  both  political  institutions  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  traces  their  respective  origins  by  the  same  method. 


(139)  See  above,  ch.  xx.  §  9. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  likewise  combines  with  works 
of  art,  such  as  corn-mills  and  docks,  social  and  political  con- 
trivances, such  as  quarantine,  foundling  hospitals,  and  mowts  de 
pi&4.  The  analogy  between  government  and  the  useful  arts  ex- 
tends both  to  the  original  invention,  and  to  the  subsequent  im- 
provements. ("°)  The  original  idea  is  usually,  in  both  cases,  a 
mere  germ  or  rudiment,  which  undergoes  a  slow  process  of 
improvement  by  practical  trials,  through  a  series  of  fructiferous 
experiments.  The  positive  institutions  and  laws  of  a  government 
are,  like  a  spinning-machine,  a  gun,  or  a  ship,  first  devised  in  a 
clumsy  and  imperfect  form,  and  afterwards  improved  by  a  series 
of  tentative  inventions.  Thus,  representative  government — a  con- 
trivance unknown  to  the  ancients— may  be  compared  with  fire- 
arms, or  the  steam-engine;  while  government  by  dependencies — 
a  system  known  to  the  ancients,  into  which  the  moderns  have 
introduced  an  improvement  by  removing  the  tributary  obligation 
to  the  imperial  state— may  be  compared  with  spinning  or 
weaving. 

When,  however,  it  is  said  that  all  improvements!  either  in 
government  or  in  the  useful  arts,  must  have  had  an  ideal  before 
they  acquired  a  real  existence,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
rnew  work  is  an  original  creation.  Every  new  institution,  every 
political  novelty,  is  resolvable  into  elements  furnished  by  previous 
L  experience.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  combination  and  mutual 
adaptation  of  parts.  When  we  say  that  a  new  building  has  been 
erected,  or  a  new  machine  been  made,  we  do  not  imply  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  were  not  already  in  existence. 
In  like  manner,  a  new  law  is  framed  out  of  existing  elements, 
and  the  novelty  consists  in  the  manna*  in  which  those  elements 
rare  compounded.  The  wildest  products  of  the  imagination  are 
formed  out  of  materials  furnished  by  experience.  The  ehinuera, 
the  sphinx,  the  centaur,  the  unicorn,  or  the  griffin — even  the 
most  monstrous  figures  of  Oriental  sculpture  or  of  mediaeval 
heraldry — are  all  resolvable  into  simple  elements,  borrowed  from 


(140)  olte  r6pot  ri}f  wokiTitnjs  ?pyow  loueoow.— Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  T*  10. 
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external  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  wildest  eccentricities  of 
Utopian  visionaries  are  all  confined  within  the  limits  of  political 
elements  furnished  by  experience. 

The  inventive  and  constructive  faculties  of  man — whether 
employed  upon  outward  nature,  or  upon  politics — are  his  peculiar 
characteristic,  and  are  the  means  by  which  his  civilization  is 
effected.  They  render  him  capable  of  progressive  improvement. 
Animals  invent  nothing,  and  discover  nothing.  They  detect  no 
hidden  laws  or  operations  of  nature ;  they  contrive  no  new  in- 
struments or  mechanical  aids  for  their  own  use.  When  they 
construct,  they  construct  instinctively,  as  the  bee,  the  wasp, 
the  beaver,  and  birds  which  build  nests.  Their  constructions 
never  vary  from  one  generation  to  another — they  neither  dege- 
nerate nor  improve ;  nor  do  they  vary  contemporaneously  in 
different  animals  of  the  same  species.  None  is  ever  better  or 
worse  than  another — they  maintain  a  constant  and  uniform  level 
characteristic  of  the  blind  and  mechanical  operations  of  instinct. 
Whereas  reason,  while  it  is  capable  of  suggesting  improvements, 
is  also  unsteady,  and  liable  to  retrograde  movements,  so  that  men 
may  fell  back  from  the  point  of  advanced  civilization  which  they 
have  attained.  The  arts,  also,  may  bein  different  states  of  ad- 
vancement in  different  communities  of  men  at  the  same  time. 

If  a  bee  could  form  an  idea  of  a  better  social  arrangement 
for  his  insect  community,  or  of  abetter  architectural  construction 
of  his  comb,  than  actually  exists,  and  he  could  instil  this  idea, 
either  by  example  or  precept,  into  the  other  occupants  of  the 
hive,  the  bees  might  carry  these  improvements  into  effect,  and 
they  would  then  be,  like  men,  progressive  animals.  But  having 
no  capacity  of  forming  an  ideal  picture  of  a  state  of  things,  de- 
pendent on  their  own  acts,  which  should  present  advantages 
absent  from  their  existing  state,  and  should  be  free  from  disad- 
vantages to  which  that  existing  state  is  subject,  they  necessarily 
remain  for  ever  stationary.  Animals,  moreover,  are  not  only 
unable  to  teach  one  another,  but  they  are  unable  to  learn  from 
one  another.  One  species  cannot  imitate  an  actual  example 
afforded  by  another  species,  and  make  it  serve  it  in  the  stead  of 
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an  ideal  example.  They  do  not  compare  each  other's  lot,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  condition 
of  others.  Democritus  represented  man  as  having  derived  the 
arts  of  weaving  and  sewing  from  the  spider,  and  the  art  of  build- 
ing from  the  swallow.(M1)  Pope  describes  him  as  learning  from 
the  mole  to  plough,  from  the  nautilus  to  sail,  and  as  forming  a 
political  community  after  the  pattern  of  the  bees  and  ants.f*) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  ideas,  nobody  could  have 
described  one  animal  species  as  deriving  a  similar  lesson  from 
another.  No  animal  learns  anything  new,  except  within  the 
narrow  sphere  of  domestication  produced  by  the  influence  and 
tuition  of  man. 

For  the  progress  of  civil  society  and  political  amelioration, 
three  conditions  are  requisite — 1,  the  conception  of  a  better 
state  of  things  than  that  which  actually  exists ;  2,  the  desire  to 
attain  it ;  3,  the  choice  of  apt  means  for  the  purpose.  Upon 
the  two  last  of  these  conditions  we  will  not  now  dwelL(14*)  But 
with  respect  to  the  first,  we  may  remark  that  the  conception  of 
an  ideal  pattern,  better  than  anything  which  experience  presents 
—except  in  a  rudimentary  state,  or  on  a  contracted  scale — is  a 
necessary  condition  for  political  progress.  Out  of  the  past,  we 
may  collect  the  materials  for  our  imaginary  structure,  but  their 
combination  into  a  new  edifice  must  be  our  own  work.  In  the 
ordinary  operations  of  political  practice,  this  ideal  project  is  formed 
upon  real  materials,  and  adapted  to  an  actual  case.     The  basis, 


(141)  See  Plutarch,  De  Solert.  Anim.  0. 20 ;  Vitruvius  (ii.  1,  §  2)  assigns 
the  same  origin  to  the  art  of  building.  Dokius,  the  son  of  Coelus,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  clay  huts,  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  swallow's  nest. 
— ¥lin.  jET.  N.  vii.  67.  According  to  Lucretius,  v.  1378,  men  learnt  music 
from  the  song  of  birds. 

'  Artes  vero  innumerabiles  repertw  sunt,  docente  naturft :  quam  ixnitata 
ratio,  res  ad  vitam  necessarias  solerter  consecuta  est.' — Cio.  de  Leg.  i.  9, 
where  Turnebus  says :  '  Natura  enim  exordia  quasdam  artium  nobis  ostendit, 
ut  sedificationifl  in  hirundinibus,  tezendorum  retium  in  araneis.'  Hie  story 
of  the  transformation  of  Arachne  into  a  spider  is  the  same  idea  read  back- 
wards, and  expressed  in  mythical  language.  See  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  145.  On 
the  other  hand,  Aristotle  says  that  the  animals  exhibit  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  human  life  (iroXXA  /u/iqpara  rrjs  avdparrlvrjs  £&qs),  but  espe- 
cially the  smaller  animals,  whose  intelligence  is  most  exact  5  instancing  the 
building  of  the  swallow. — 2Z".  A,  ix.  7. 

(142)  JBesay  on  Man,  epist.  3.  (143)  See  below,  ch.  xxvii.  §  16. 
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as  well  as  the  superstructure,  is,  indeed,  hypothetical ;  but  the 
case  supposed  is  the  nearest  approach  to  reality  which  our  powers 
of  divination  admit,  and  the  conception  or  plan  is  intended  to 
serve  only  as  a  model  in  the  individual  instance.  When,  for 
example,  a  practical  politician  prepares  a  draft  of  a  new  law,  or 
a  scheme  of  finance,  or  a  system  of  prison  discipline  or  of  pauper 
labour,  his  plan  is  ideal,  but  special ;  it  is  his  own  invention, 
but  it  is  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  actual  case.  Now 
the  political  models  which  we  have  been  above  considering,  re- 
semble such  models  as  these  in  being  ideal;  but  they  differ  from 
them,  in  not  being  framed  with  reference  to  a  given  case  of 
practice;  The  former  models  are  like  a  builder's  working  plan, 
intended  only  for  a  single  house — the  latter  are  like  a  standard 
measure  or  weight,  from  which  all  other  measures  and  weights  are 
to  be  imitated.  The  question,  therefore,  which  we  now  have  to 
examine  is,  whether  political  models,  not  adapted  to  a  special 
case,  but  intended  for  universal  imitation,  are  useful  ? 

§  25  To  this  question  we  may  answer,  that  if  the  possi- 
bility of  imagining  a  political  model  superior  to  anything  that 
exists  be  assumed,  the  contemplation  of  such  an  ideal  would  seem 
to  be  beneficial,  unless  it  be  subject  to  preponderating  objections. 
Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to 
the  use  of  such  models. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  ideal  models  in  politics 
are  useless,  because  they  are  in  general  unattainable — because  they 
hold  up  for  imitation  an  inimitable  pattern  of  perfection. 

This  objection  is  valid,  if  the  ideal  standard  be  absolutely 
unattainable ;  if  it  consist  in  the  establishment  of  a  goal  which 
can  never,  by  human  efforts,  be  reached.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  difficult  and  the  impossible,  as  much  as  there 
is  between  a  finite  quantity,  however  large,  and  infinity.  A  marks- 
man may  improve  his  aim  by  shooting  at  long  distances,  but  not 
by  firing  at  the  moon.  Hence,  there  is  a  radical  unsoundness  in 
all  schemes  of  ideal  perfection,  which  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  institution  which 
is  in  question — as  when  it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  human  society  by  abolishing  political  government;  to 
improve  a  penal  system,  by  introducing  a  punishment  which  is 
not  painful;  or  to  establish  a  system  for  the  organization  of 
labour,  without  either  resorting  to  coercion,  or  admitting  the 
principle  of  individual  appropriation*  Theories  which  involve 
the  moral  and  intellectual  perfectibility  of  mankind — in  other 
words,  which  assume  man  to  be  exempt  from  imperfections  inse- 
parably connected  with  his  nature,  (144)  Ml  under  the  same  cate- 
gory. They  are  analogous  to  propositions  for  enabling  man  to 
live  without  food(14*)  or  sleep,  or  to  be  indifferent  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  is  not  valid,  or  at  all  events 
its  force  is  much  weakened,  if  the  standard  is  not  absolutely  un- 
attainable, but  only  appears  to  be  unattainable  relatively  to  our- 
selves. For  we  may,  from  want  of  energy,  or  of  self-reliance,  or 
of  imaginative  power,  underrate  our  own  capacity,  and  over- 
estimate the  difficulties  of  the  case.(148)  Even  with  respect  to 
real  models,  the  best  are  always  selected,  to  which  we  strive  to 
approximate,  though  we  may  not  expect  to  reach  them.  A  mili- 
tary man,  studying  his  art,  may  have  before  his  eyes  the  examples 
of  Marlborough,  Turenne,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington,  but  with- 
out hoping  to  rival  any  of  these  illustrious  commanders.  A 
sculptor  may  study  the  antique,  without  expecting  to  equal  the 
Apollo  or  the  Niobe. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  politics  to  form  an  ideal  model  of 
perfection,  in  the  hope,  not  of  attaining,  but  of  approaching  it.(147) 
We  may  conceive  a  state  of  things  which  shall  be  wholly  free 


(144)  The  indefinite  perfectibility  of  mankind  is  maintained  by  Con- 
dorcet,  Tableau  Hisiorvque  des  Progres  de  V Esprit  Humain,  p.  214,  305, 
ed.  1822. 

(145)  Bee  Comte,  Court  de  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  4,  p.  464,  629. 

(146)  '  Nemo  sciet  quid  potueris,  ne  tu  quidem  ipse.  Opus  est  enim  ad 
notitiam  sui  experiment*).  Quod  quisque  posset,  nisi  tentando  nan  didicit.' 
— Seneca  de  Provid.  0.  4. 

(147;  After  speaking  of  the  Platonic  republic,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  ideal  standard  of  political  perfection,  taut  proceeds  thus  :  *  Ob  nun 
gleich  das  leztere  niemals  zu  stande  kommen  mag,  so  ist  die  idee  doch 
ganz  richtig,  welche  dieses  maximum  zum  urbilde  aufstellt,  urn  nach 
demBelben  die  gesezliche  verfassung  der  menschen  der  moglich  grossten 
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from  defects,  and  we  may  strive  to  reach  as  near  to  it  as  we  can, 
by  reducing  the  actual  defects  to  a  minimum.  We  may  conceive 
a  state  of  international  relations  which  shall  be  uninterruptedly 
pacific.  We  can  imagine  perpetual  peace :  such  a  supposition, 
however  improbable!  is  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  But  although  we  may  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
that  war  will  actually  be  banished  from  the  earth,  yet  we  may 
endeavour  to  secure  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  to  suppress,  drive  off,  weaken,  and  counteract  the 
influences  productive  of  war.  We  can  conceive  a  state  of  things 
in  which  few  or  no  violations  of  the  criminal  law  shall  occur; 
but  although  we  may  not  venture  to  look  forward  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  a  paradisiacal  state  of  innocence,  yet  we  may 
attempt  to  strengthen  all  the  causes  which  discourage,  and  to 
weaken  all  the  causes  which  encourage,  the  commission  of 
crime.  It  is  by  forming  to  ourselves  ideal  models,  not  im- 
mediately attainable  in  practice,  but  admitting  a  closer  and 
closer  approximation  by  repeated  efforts,  that  man  civilizes 
himself,  that  society  is  made  progressive,  that  ameliorations  in 
political  institutions  and  political  states  are  effected.  If  man 
could  not  frame  to  himself  an  ideal,  as  distinguished  from  an 
actual  standard  of  conduct,  he  could  never  advance  beyond  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  his  species.  It  is  upon  purely  ideal 
models  that  the  practical  models  of  action,  when  any  real  im- 
provement and  advance  in  civilization  is  effected,  are  for  the  most 
part  framed.  The  purely  ideal  model  is  modified,  fitted,  and 
pared  down,  until  it  is  brought  within  the  exigencies  of  the 
practical  case. 

voHkommenbeit  immer  naher  zu  bringen.  Denn  welches  der  hdchste 
grad  seyn  mag,  bey  welchem  die  menschneit  stehenbleiben  musse,  und  wie 
gross  also  dieSluft,  die  zwisehen  der  idee  und  ihree  ausfuhrung  nothwendig 
iibrig  bleibt,  seyn  moge,  das  kann  nnd  soil  niemand  bestunmen,  eben 
darnm,  weil  es  freiheit  ist,  welche  jede  angegebene  grease  ubersteigen 
kann/ — Kritik  der  Bevnen  Vemutrft,  theil  h.  abth.  ii.  bach  L  abschn.  1. 
Hume  takes  a  similar  view :  '  In  all  oases,  it  must  be  advantageous  to  know 
what  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring  any  real 
constitution  or  form  of  government  as  near  as  possible,  by  such  gentle 
alterations  and  renovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  disturbance  to 
society.' — Essays,  part  i.  essay  16,  '  On  the  Idea  of  a  perfect  Common- 
wealth.' 
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The  objection  to  ideal  models,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  ability,  is  not  valid,  if 
they  be  attainable  by  human  exertions.  Even  if,  relatively  to 
ourselves,  they  may  happen  to  be  unattainable,  we  may  approxi- 
mate to  them,  and  derive  benefit  from  that  which  we 
actually  reach,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  something 
beyond. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  an 
ideal  does  not,  like  a  real  model,  mislead  by  its  imperfections. 
All  that  an  ideal  model  contains  either  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
worthy  of  imitation,  whereas  every  real  model  contains  some 
alloy  of  evil — some  defective  elements ;  and  as  it  is  generally 
easier,  and  sometimes  more  pleasant,  to  imitate  what  is  bad  than 
what  is  good,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  imperfections  of  a  real 
model,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  excellent,  should  be  selected  for 
imitation. 

§  26  On  the  other  hand,  an  ideal  model  is  useless,  or  even 
misleading,  if  it  implies  the  existence  of  conditions  which  are 
unsuitable  to  our  case.  An  excellent  ideal  standard,  which  is 
applicable,  but  is  hard  to  imitate,  may  be  compared  with  a  {dace 
lying  at  a  distance,  which  we  strive  to  reach  by  the  right  road, 
but  our  strength  fails  before  we  have  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end;  whereas  an  ideal  standard,  which  implies  inapplicable 
conditions,  may  be  likened  to  a  place  to  which  we  have  taken  the 
wrong  road,  so  that  we  travel  on  without  the  prospect  of  ever 
reaching  our  destination. 

r  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  species  of  ideal  model 
is  furnished  by  the  schemes  of  a  perfect  state.  Every  fabricator 
of  a  perfect  state  assumes,  or  tries  to  assume,  a  plain  and  open 
area  for  his  edifice :  however  much  he  may,  in  fact,  be  influenced 
by  contemporary  facts,  his  plan  is  intended  to  be  drawn  upon  a 
white  piece  of  paper.  He  supposes  the  existence  of  a  commu- 
nity ready  to  receive  his  laws — flexible,  like  wax,  under  his 
hands ;  without  recollections  of  the  past,  or  expectations  as  to 
the  future ;  devoid  of  existing  attachments,  preferences,  or  habits ; 
having  no  feelings  of  vengeance  or  animosity  to  gratify,  no  party 
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divisions  to  embitter  them,  no  patriotic  or  religious  associations 
to  endear  the  institutions  of  their  country,  or  to  inspire 
confidence  in  certain  public  men.  Now  such  a  community  as 
this  never  did,  and  never  can  exist.  The  internal  relations  of  the 
society  which  the  idealist  assumes  as  his  basis  are  wholly  unsuitable 
and  inapplicable  to  every  conceivable  real  and  concrete  commu- 
nity. Not  only  do  they  not  exist  in  any  actual  state,  and  never 
have  existed,  but  they  cannot,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
our  social  nature,  be  even  imagined  to  exist  in  any  actual  case. 
The  external  relations  of  the  ideal  state  are,  if  possible,  conceived 
in  a  form  still  more  remote  from  anything  which  can  have  a  real 
existence.  The  writers  to  whom  we  refer  isolate  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  place  it,  as  it  were,  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  and  remove  it  from  all  international  influ- 
ences. Like  the  republic  of  Plato,  its  prototype  is  in  heaven, 
and  it  has  no  place  and  name  upon  earth ;("")  or,  like  Utopia,  it 


(148)  The  Cretan  Utopia  of  Plato's  Laws  has  no  immediate  neighbour. 
The  Athenian  asks,  yctrw  W  abrrjs  irtfXtr  2p*  tarai  ris  nkqvtov  j  to  which 
Clinias,  the  Cretan,  answers,  06  n4w,  &6  koL  iearouei{cr<u. — Leg.  iv.  1,  p.  704. 

Fenelon  describes  the  happy  region  of  Btetica,  as  enjoying  perpetual 
peace :  '  La  fraude,  la  violence,  le  parjure,  les  proces,  les  guerres,  ne  font 
jamais  entendre  leur  voix  cruelle  etempestee  dans  ce  pays,  cneYi  des  dieux.' 
This  exemption  is  thus  accounted  for :  'II  me  reste,  ajoutait  Telemaque,  a 
savoir  comment  ils  font  pour  Writer  la  guerre  avec  les  autres  peuples  voisins. 
La  nature,  dit  Adoam,  les  a  separeTi  des  autres  peuples  d  un  cote*  par  la 
mer,  et  de  l'autre  par  des  hautes  montagnes  du  cote*  du  nord.  D'aweurs, 
les  peuples  voisins  les  respectent  a  cause  de  leur  vertu.' — Ttttmayue,  liv.  vii. 

The  following  account  of  the  nation  of  the  Atlantes  is  given  in  the  poli- 
tical romance  of  Sethos:  'Pour  passer  maintenant  a  la  police  du  notre 
6tat,  sa  constitution  nous  dispense  d'abord  de  cette  grande  partie  qui  fait 
ailleurs  le  militaire,  puisque  nous  n'avons  d'autre  defense  que  la  faveur 
des  autres  nations,  et  l'estime  qu'elles  veulent  bien  faire  de  notre  simpli- 
city. Nous  n'avons  m6me  aucun  besoin  de  la  politique,  en  tant  qu'elle  est 
l'art  de  suspendre  les  guerres,  ou  de  reculer  les  frontieres  par  des  traites. 
Personne  ne  nous  dispute  noire  territoire  enferme*  par  la  mer  a  l'occident, 
par  deux  rivieres,  le  oubur  au  midi,  et  le  Zilis  au  nord,  et  par  une  chaine 
de  montagnes  au  levant.  Nous  ne  ohercherons  point  non  plus  a  Paccrottre.' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

The  land  of  the  Mesoranians,  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  is  described  as 
difficult  to  find,  even  for  the  natives,  and '  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside.' 
Oaudentio  di  Lucca,  p.  117.  '  He  tells  us  strange  stories  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  in  the  world,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  deserts  of 
Africa,  inaccessible  to  all  the  world  but  by  one  way,  which  seems  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  country  it  leads  to/ — lb.  p.  12. 

The  happy  valley  of  Rasselas  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  impassable 
mountains.    The  only  entrance  is  through  a  cavern,  closed  with  iron  gates 
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is  a  remote  island  in  an  unknown  ocean ;  or,  like  the  happy 
valley  of  Rasselas,  and  the  land  of  the  Mezoranians,  it  lies 
amidst  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  is  cat  off  by  an  impassable 
barrier  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Every  real  community, 
however,  is  influenced  in  important  respects,  not  only  by  its 
internal,  but  also  by  its  external  relations.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  great  community  of  nations ;  it  breathes  a  political  atmo- 
sphere which  is  common  to  other  countries,  and  which  circulates 
round  the  entire  civilized  world ;  it  recognises  the  established 
principles  of  international  law;  its  trade,  its  provisions  for 
defence,  and  often,  in  some  degree,  its  form  of  government, 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  states  which  it  immediately 
adjoins,  f49) 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
search  after  the  ideal  model  of  the  perfect  state — which  has  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  so  many  illustrious  speculators,  intent  upon 
the  amelioration  of  mankind — is  necessarily,  by  the  very  condi- 


80  massy*  that  they  cannot  be  opened  without  the  help  of  engines.  '  The 
sages  who  instructed  them,  told  them  of  nothing  but  the  miseries  of  public 
life,  and  described  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of  calamity,  where 
discord  was  always  raging,  and  where  man  preyed  upon  man.' — C.  2. 

(149)  '  II  est  une  circonstanoe  qui  exeroe  sur  la  civilisation  ou  sur  la 
barbarie  de  certains  peuples  une  influence  immense :  o'est  la  position  dans 
laquelle  ils  se  trouvent  relativement  a  d'autres  peuples.  Une  nation  qui 
serait  placee  au  milieu  d'une  multitude  decirconstances  favorables  a  son  deve- 
loppement,  mais  qui  serait  en  meme  temps  exnosee  aux  invasions  de  peuples 
condamn6s,  par  leur  position,  a  une  Iternelle  Darbarie,  ne  pourrait  faire  des 
progres  que  difficilement.  C'est  la  un  des  obstacles  lea  plus  puissans  qu'ont 
trouves  a  leur  avancement  les  peuples  de  la  Perse,  de  la  Chine,  de 
rindoetan,  et,  je  pourrais  dire,  de  presque  toutes  les  parties  du  globe.' — 
Comte,  TraiU  de  Legislation,  Hv.  iv.  c.  10. 

'  Se  questo  reame  fosse  sorto,  come  un'  isola  in  mezzo  all'  oceano, 
spiccato,  e  diviso  da  tutto  il  resto  del  mondo,  non  s'avrebbe  avuta  granpena 
a  sostenere,  per  compor  di  sua  civile  istoria  molti  libri ;  imperciocche  sarebbe 
bastato  aver  ragione  de'  principi,  che  lo  dominarono,  e  delle  sue  proprie 
leggi  ed  istituti,  co'  quali  fu  governato.  Ma  poiche  fu  egli  quasi  sempre 
soggetto.  e  parte,  0  d'  un  grand'  imperio,  come  fu  il  Bomano,  e  dapoi  il 
Greco,  o  d'un  gran  regno,  come  fu  quello  d'ltalia  sotto  i  Longobardi,  o 


pofitia,  si  dia  un  saggio  della  forma  e  disposizione  dell'  imperio  Romano,  e 
come  si  reggessero  le  sue  provincie,  fra  le  quali  le  piii  digne,  ch'  ebbe  in 
Italia,  furon  certamente  queste,  che  compongono  offgi  il  nostro  regno.' — 
Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli;  into 
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tioos  of  the  problem,  a  search  not  less  irrational  and  vain  than 
that  after  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  elixir  of  life.  No  arti- 
fice can  defeat,  no  ingenuity  can  elude,  the  logical  absurdities 
which  the  data  of  the  problem  involve.  They  may,  at  first, 
be  concealed  beneath  the  surface,  but  as  the  work  proceeds  they 
inevitably  come  to  light. 

Ideal  plans  of  government  assume  that  the  lawgiver  has  a 
greater  power  over  the  society  for  which  he  is  to  legislate  than 
he  really  possesses.  This  supposition  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
schemes  of  a  perfect  state,  considered  as  a  working  model.  They 
suppose  a  ductility  of  materials,  a  plastic  nature  in  the  human 
conglomerate,  which  does  not  exist.(1M)  Hence  the  constructor 
of  an  Utopia  is  tempted  to  pass  those  bounds,  indicated  by 
universal  experience  and  recognised  utility,  which  even  the  most 
capricious  and  self-willed  despots  have  respected.  One  remark- 
able example  of  this  error  is  afforded  by  the  disposition  shown, 
in  some  of  the  plans  of  an  ideal  state,  to  treat  man,  with  respect 
to  generation,  as  man  himself  treats  the  domesticated  animals, 
and  to  establish  institutions  having  for  their  aim  the  propagation 
of  a  fine  human  breed.  Plato  distinctly  enounces  this  object, 
laying  it  down  that,  in  his  perfect  state,  the  guardians  are  to 
breed  from  the  handsomest  individuals,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life 
— as  is  done  with  horses,  hunting-dogs,  and  the  nobler  species 
of  birds.  He  accordingly  directs  that  the  couples  should  be 
selected  by  the  magistrates,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  each  sex 
being  respectively  combined  :(1M)  he  regulates  the  ages  for  each 

(iso)  Speaking  of  the  Utopian  plans  of  government,  Mr.  Stewart  says : 
'  Of  these  plans,  by  far  the  greater  number  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  social  order  is  entirely  the  effect  of  human  art ;  and  that  wherever 
this  order  is  imperfect,  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  some  want  of  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  legislator  or  to  some  inattention  of  the  magistrate  to 
the  complicated  structure  of  that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the  move- 
ments. The  projects  of  reform,  therefore,  which  such  plans  involve  are,  in 
general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt  they  have  met  with, 
inasmuch  as  they  imply  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  belief,  in  their 
authors,  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  political  sagacity  to  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  former  ages.' — Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  §  8.  As  to  political  government  being  a  work  of  human 
art,  see  above,  ch.  xviii.  §  6. 

(151)  8ee  Bep.  v.  7-9,  p.  458-61. 

(152)  The  manner  in  which  this  selection  is  appointed  to  be  made  is 
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sex  during  which  this  union  is  to  take  place,  and  the  children 
of  the  defective  couples  are,  as  it  appears,  not  to  be  reared,  in 
order  that  the  breed  of  the  guardians  may  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  purity^"8)  Campanella  likewise,  in  his  Cwitas  SoK»,(,w) 
lays  it  down  that  the  generation  of  the  citizens  is  to  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  the  public  interest 
in  the  selection  of  the  couples  is  alone  to  be  consulted,  the 
object  in  view  being  the  physical  perfection  of  the  race.  The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  which  he  describes  are,  like  those 
of  Plato,  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
human  race  is,  by  legislative  enactments,  to  be  regulated  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  propagation  of  those  domestic  animals 
which  are  under  the  control  of  man.(1M)  Yet  even  the  contu- 
hernia  of  slaves,   when  the  law  has  regarded  them  as  mere 


worthy  of  notice.  Plato  perceives  that  the  choice  exercised  by  the  magis- 
trates in  assigning  the  most  beautiful  women  to  one  portion  of  the  guardians, 
in  preference  to  the  other,  would  give  rise  to  discontent.  He  therefore 
directs  that  this  distribution  of  the  two  sexes  into  pairs  should  be  effected 
apparently  by  lots ;  but  that  the  lots  should  in  fact  be  prepared  secretly  by 
the  magistrates — that  the  dice  should  be  loaded,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
result  which  they  desire,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
favouritism. — See  Rep.  v.  8.  p  460 ;  Timteiis,  c.  2.  n.  18.  Now,  if  this  pro- 
position is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  serious  criticism,  it  must  at  once  be 
seen  that  no  trick  of  this  kind  could  be  successful  as  a  permanent  system : 
it  would  inevitably  be  disclosed,  if  it  was  not  detected,  and  would  therefore 
fail  of  its  purpose.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  subject  such  proposi- 
tions to  serious  criticism,  it  may  be  asked  in  return,  what,  then,  is  the  value 
of  an  ideal  state  P  and  whether  the  reluctance  to  submit  it  to  serious  criti- 
cism does  not  imply  that  it  is  devoid  of  practical  value  P' 

(153)  Aristotle  has  a  similar  set  of  regulations,  among  the  conditions 
for  the  test  form  of  government.  Physical  excellence  in  the  human  breed 
is  the  object  which  he  proposes  to  the  legislator:  t6p  vopoSenp  6pa»  &« 
dnwf  jSeXrurra  na  (T&para  yctmrai  r»w  rp€<^o^€v<ov. — Polit.  vii.  16. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  deformed  or  defective  children  are,  in 
the  ideal  states,  directed  to  be  killed  immediately  after  birth.  See  Flat 
Rep.  v.  8,  9,  p.  459,  460;  also  Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  16.  The  Australians 
visited  by  Iambulus  had  the  same  law,  Diod.  ii.  67.  The  government 
of  Sparta  appears,  indeed,  to  have  recognised  these  principles  m  practice : 
thus,  the  Ephors  fined  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  wife,  saying  that 
she  would  breed  a  puny  race  of  kings :  oti  yap  /Sao-iXca  afifuw  aXkdi  pcunKciba 
yeypdVci. — Theophrast.  ap.  Rut.  Ages.  2. 

(154)  'Non  oopulant  nisi  foominas  grandes  ac  pulcras  nisi  grandibus  ac 
studiosis  virifl,  et  pingues  macribus  [sic],  et  macras  pinguibus,  ut  bene  tern- 
perentur  et  utiliter.' — P.  33 ;  see  also,  p.  35. 

(155)  Campanella  refers  to  the  fraudulent  method  proposed  by  Plato 
for  determining  the  unions  of  men  and  women  in  his  perfect  state ;  but  he 
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chattels — as  mere  domestic  animals — have  never  been  subjected 
to  such  merely  physical  conditions  as  those  indicated  by  Plato 
and  Campanella.  But  with  regard  to  free  men  and  women,  no 
practical  legislator  has  ever  seriously  proposed  to  regulate  their 
unions  on  the  same  principles  as  the  breeding  of  horses  or  cattle, 
and  to  transfer  to  human  marriages  the  maxims  of  the  stable  and 
the  farm.H 

§  27  Another  valid  objection  to  an  ideal  government,  pro- 
pounded as  a  type  of  perfection,  which  professes  to  be,  not  merely 
better,  but  the  best,  is,  that  it  assumes  the  possibility  of  our  see- 
ing with  our  present  lights  what  is  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government,  and  thus  implicitly  denies  the  progressive  character 
of  human  society;  unless,  indeed,  it  assumes  that  this  ideal  will 
never  be  in  fact  attained,  and  that  society  will  be  the  asymptote 
which,  though  perpetually  approaching  the  line  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, will  never  touch  it.  If  the  writings  €  de  optimo  reipublicae 
statu/  were  '  de  meliore  reipublicae  statu/  they  would  at  least 
attempt  to  solve  a  soluble  problem.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that,  when  we  have  actually  climbed  to  the  height  indicated 
by  the  idealist,  we  may  not  discern  other  heights  above  us. 
Until  we  have  had  practical  experience  of  an  ideal  plan  of  govern- 
ment, we  do  not  discover  all  its  defects ;  and  it  is  by  mounting 
up  one  platform  that  we  see  how  another  is  to  be  scaled. 

§  28  One  inducement  to  the  composition  of  imaginary 
commonwealths  has  been  the  facility  which  they  afford  for  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  and  for  the  proposal  of  plans  which, 
if  put  in  a  practical  form,  might  give  umbrage  to  rulers,  or  offend 
the  prevailing  sentiments  of  readers.  (1S7)  By  assuming  to  describe 


declares  that  any  such  contrivance  is  unnecessary  in  his  commonwealth, 
inasmuch  as  the  women  lead  such  active  and  healthy  lives  as  to  be  all 
beautiful.  It  is  by  gratuitous  suppositions  of  this  sort  that  the  fabricator 
of  an  Utopia  smooths  down  difficulties  and  eludes  objections. 

(156)  Compare  the  remark  of  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  upon  St.  Just's 
propositions  respecting  marriage  for  his  ideal  state,  Histoire  des  Causes  de 
la  devolution  Fran$a%se,  torn.  iii.  p.  579. 

(157)  Speaking  of  the  Histoire  des  Sevarambes,  Prosper  Marchand 
(Did.  Mist.  art. '  Allais,')  says :  '  Fiction  tres  ingenieuse,  qui  a  fait  beauooup 
de  bruit  parmi  les  gens  de  lettres,  et  qui  parait  n'avoir  etc*  imaginee  que 
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institutions  and  manners  apparently  real,  the  writer  is  able  co- 
vertly to  make  recommendations,  without  delivering  any  express 
opinion.  A  similar  advantage  belonged  to  that  class  of  compo- 
sitions (such  as  the  Lettre*  Persanes)  in  which  an  Oriental 
traveller  describes  the  government  and  manners  of  Europe.  These 
indirect  ways  of  conveying  suggestions,  and  of  insinuating  blame 
and  praise,  are,  however,  useless  in  countries  where  the  press  is  fiee 
for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  political  subjects,  and  in  which 
the  public  is  tolerant  of  political  heresies. 

Although  some  bold  and  original  thinkers  have  shown  a 
fondness  for  this  class  of  compositions,  yet  the  formation  of  ideal 
states  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  infancy,  rather  than  of 
the  maturity  of  the  human  mind.  Precocious  children,  gifted 
with  an  active  fancy,  often  amuse  themselves  with  these 
creations,  and  produce  imaginary  sketches  of  ideal  countries 
with  a  fertility  which  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  so  early  an 
age-H 

§  29  We  have  inquired  in  a  previous  chapter  how  far 
universal  propositions  can  be  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  best 
form  of  government,  and  whether  it  can  be  said  absolutely  that 
monarchy,  or  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  is  the  best  constitution 


pour  y  dlbiter  adroitement,  et  sans  aucun  risque,  un  nouveau  systAme  de 
gouvernement  politique  et  de  religion  naturelle.'  The  free-thinking  cha- 
racter of  this  work  is  adverted  to  in  Morhofs  Pob/histor,  vol.  i.  p.  74;  ed. 
1747.  He  places  it  among  the  libri  damnati.  See,  likewise,  the  remarks 
of  Bayle,  IHct.  art. '  Sadeur' :  *  Ge  tour  la  seroit  assez  bien  imagine*  pour 
tromper  la  vigilance  des  censeurs  de  livres,  et  pour  preVenir  les  difficult^ 
du  privilege,'  &c. 

(158)  M.  Mignet,  in  his  Historical  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  M. 
de  Sismondi,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  early  attempts  at  ideal  legis- 
lation :  '  He  was  of  the  same  country  which  had  produced  Bousseau,  and 
he  came  into  the  world  at  the  moment  of  revolutions.  Thus,  when  scarcely 
ten  years  old,  the  natural  disposition  for  imitation  in  children  had  for  its 
object  the  gravest  subjects,  and  he  amused  himself  in  founding  a  little 
ideal  republic  with  his  young  friends,  among  whom  was  the  brother  of 
Benjamin  Constant.  This  was  in  1783,  and  the  amusements  and  sports  of 
children  already  announced  the  future  labours  of  men  and  fathers.  As- 
sembled in  a  little  grove,  where  they  had  raised  a  monument  to  Bousaeau, 
the  little  republicans  had  decreed,  as  was  fit,  that  in  their  republic  every- 
body should  be  virtuous  and  happy.  Sismondi,  without  any  ceremony, 
was  ordained  its  Solon,  and  established  this  doctrine,  at  the  end  of  a  dis- 
course of  fourteen  pages. — Essays  from  the  Works  cfM.de  Sismondi 
(London,  1847),  p.  3. 
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for  every  community.^")  But  between  such  propositions  as 
these,  and  the  model  of  a  perfect  state,  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  abstract  propositions  respecting  virtue,  and  the 
wise  man  of  the  Stoics — the  one  (to  use  Kant's  language)  is  the 
idea,  the  other  is  the  ideal,  f60)  The  ideal  of  the  perfect  state 
can  never  be  embodied  in  a  description,  without  involving  postu- 
lates destructive  of  its  applicability  to  every  real  community 
which  can  ever  exist.  This  impossibility  is  owing  to  the  large 
scale  upon  which  the  problem  is  tried.  In  some  cases,  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  is  as  important  as  a  difference  of  kind ;  and  to 
these  an  ideal  state  belongs.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
whole  sum  of  human  interests,  opinions,  feelings,  habits,  and 
wants,  as  comprehended  within  the  wide  circle  erf  the  state,  we 
incur  the  blame  of  barren  and  jejune  abstraction,  we  make  a 
more  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  figure,  in  proposing  an  ideal 
model  for  imitation.  We  abstract  from  our  imaginary  common- 
wealth, until  we  reduce  it  to  a  mere  skeleton,  without  the  flesh, 
muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  and  organs,  which  constitute  a  living 
body.f1")  But  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  function  or  ope- 
ration of  the  state — if  we  take  some  definite  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, some  single  branch  of  administration  or  judicature,  we  no 
longer  encounter  the  same  difficulties;  we  may  then  be  able 
to  frame  an  ideal  model,  which  can  be  usefully  applied  in  prac- 
tice, and  which  does  not  involve  suppositions  inconsistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  case  before  us. 

The  progressive  tendency  of  mankind,  the  habit  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present,  the  disposition  to  improve  the  actual 


(159)  Above,  ch.  rv.  §  6  and  6. 

(160)  '  Tugend  und  mit  ihrmenschliche  weisheitin  ihrer  ganzen  reinig- 
keit,  Bind  ideen.  Aber  der  weise  (des  Stoikers)  ist  ein  ideal,  d.  i.  ein 
mensch  der  bios  in  gedanken  exwtirt,  der  aber  mit  der  idee  der  weisheit 
Tollig  congruiret.  So  wie  die  idee  die  regel  giebt,  so  dient  das  ideal  in 
solchem  faile  zum  nrbilde  der  durohgangigen  bestimmung  des  nnchbildes, 
und  wir  haben  kein  anderes  richtmaass  nnserer  handlungen,  als  das  ver- 
halten  dieses  gottlichen  menschen  in  uns,  womit  wir  nns  vergleichen, 
beurtheilen,  und  dadurchnns  bessern,  obgleich  es  niemals  erreichen Konnen.' 
— Kritik  der  Semen  Vemunft,  theil  ii.  abtheil.  ii.  b.  ii.  8,  abschn.  1. 

(161)  •  For  the  more  public  part  of  government,  which  is  laws,  I  think 
good  to  note  only  one  deficiency ;  which  is,  that  all  those  which  have 
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condition  of  things,  and  to  seek  for  an  advance  of  civilisation,  is 
perpetually  raising  the  question,  whether  something  which  is  pro- 
posed would  not  be  better  than  that  which  exists — whether  what 
we  have  is  the  best  possible. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  ideal  best, 
we  must  first  consider  whether  its  data  involve  conditions  de- 
pendent on  laws  of  social  phenomena  and  of  external  nature,  or 
on  matters  of  exclusively  human  contrivance.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  for  us,  in  imagination,  to  reconstitute  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  to  frame  an  ideal  best,  by  altering  the  conditions  of  human 
existence.  The  idea  of  a  golden  age — when  man's  body  is  as 
free  from  disease  as  his  mind  is  free  from  sin — when  the  earth 
produces  its  fruits  spontaneously — when  there  are  no  ploughs  or 
ships — no  gold  or  iron — no  guile,  no  rivalry,  no  wars — is,  as  we 
know  from  experience,  easily  formed.  By  this  ideal,  the  evil  is 
extracted  from  human  life,  and  a  residuum  of  unmixed  happi- 
ness— a  maximum  state  of  bliss — is  left  behind.  (ia)  But  in  order 
to  form  this  best  possible  state  of  things,  we  reverse  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  nature,  and  place  ourselves  in  a  fairy 
land  of  our  own  creation.  After  having  virtually  recognised  the 
dualistic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  evil,  we  blot  out  the  maleficent 
Ahriman,  and  leave  the  influence  of  Ormuzd  to  operate  uncon- 
trolled. Such  ideals  may  have  a  poetical  charm,  but  they  are 
devoid  of  all  philosophical  value.  They  are  a  coinage  which  may 
have  an  esthetical,  but  never  a  scientific  currency.  Evil,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  may  be  mitigated 
and  reduced  to  a  lower  term,  but  cannot  be  extirpated.  Man 
can  diminish  hunger,  cold,  and  disease;  he  cannot  extinguish 
them.     He  may  lengthen  the  duration  of  life,  but  he  cannot 


written  of  laws,  have  written  either  as  philosophers  or  as  lawyers,  and 
none  as  statesmen.  As  for  the  philosophers,  they  make  imaginary  laws 
for  imaginary  commonwealths ;  and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which 
give  lime  light  because  they  are  so  high.'— Advancement  qf  Learning, 
vol.  ii.  p.  295.  The  passage  is  less  full  in  the  Treatise  de  Augment*, 
vol.  ix.  p.  82. 

(162)  In  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas,  *  all  the  diversities  of  the 
world  were  brought  together,  the  blessings  of  nature  were  collected,  and 
its  evils  extracted  and  excluded.' — C.  i. 
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abolish  death.  All  ideals,  therefore,  which  suppose  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  human  nature— which  alter  the  foundation  of  society- 
are  a  mere  sport  of  the  imagination,  undeserving  of  a  moment's 
serious  attention.  Yet  Plato  says  that  the  perfect  state  is  an 
imitation  of  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  Fenelon  describes  Minerva 
as  teaching  Telemachus,  that  the  glory  of  a  virtuous  king  is  to 
renew  the  golden  age.(168) 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  matter  under  consideration  is 
a  positive  institution,  devised  and  established  by  man — as  a  re- 
presentative system,  judicial  procedure,  revenue-laws,  police, 
military  discipline,  education,  and  the  like — an  ideal  may  be 
-framed  which  is  better  than  the  existing  state,  and  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  human  power.  What  man  has  made,  he 
can  unmake — he  can  alter  his  own  handiwork.  Political  insti- 
tutions in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  are  analogous  to  the  works 
of  the  useful  arts :  these  admit  of  being  improved  indefinitely 
by  new  inventions,  conforming  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Can  it,  however,  be  said  that  anything  is  best  absolutely, 
either  in  politics  or  in  the  useful  arts  ?  Is  there  a  best  form  of 
government,  a  best  system  of  taxation  or  judicature,  a  best  plan 
of  military  or  naval  discipline  ?  Is  there  a  best  plough,  a  best 
knife,  a  best  carriage,  a  best  house,  a  best  ship  ?  Is  it  the  busi- 
ness of  any  art  or  system  to  construct  an  ideal  model  of  the  best 
possible  form  of  anything  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  practicable  to  establish  degrees 
of  goodness  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  and  average  circum- 
stances in  which  the  subject  is  placed.  Thus,  if  we  take  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  ship — we  may  say  that  a  ship  of  a  certain  build 
is  better  fitted  to  sail  across  the  ocean  than  a  ship  of  a  certain 
other  build.  So,  if  we  take  the  ordinary  case  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, we  may  say  that  a  court  of  a  certain  constitution  is  better 
fitted  to  try  causes  than  a  court  of  a  certain  other  constitution. 
But  when  we  come  to  actual  practice,  we  find  that  best  is  a  re- 


(163)  Above,  §  21. 
VOL.  11. 
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lative,  not  an  absolute  term.  It  implies  the  fitness  of  means  to 
ends,  and  unless  the  end  is  given  specifically,  the  means  cannot 
be  determined.  That  which  is  best  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances is  not  necessarily  the  best  under  a  different  set ;  that 
which  is  the  best  ship  for  one  purpose,  may  not  be  the  best  for 
another — a  construction  which  is  excellent  for  a  river  or  a  lake 
may  be  unfitted  for  the  open  sea,  and  the  converse.  A  consti- 
tution of  a  court  of  justice,  which  may  be  excellent  for  one 
species  of  jurisdiction,  may  be  unsuited  to  another. 

It  is  the  business  of  every  art  to  consider  what — under  the 
average  circumstances  proper  to  be  taken  as  the  hypothetical 
conditions  of  an  abstract  problem — are  the  means  best  fitted  for 
the  attainment  of  its  end.  Thus,  arithmetic  teaches  how  to  com- 
pute best ;  logic,  how  to  reason  best ;  rhetoric,  how  to  persuade 
best;  the  art  of  education,  how  to  teach  best;  architecture,  how  to 
construct  the  best  houses ;  ship-building,  how  to  construct  the 
best  ships;  horsemanship,  how  to  ride  best;  music,  how  to  sing 
and  play  best;  dancing,  how  to  dance  best;  painting,  how  to  paint 
best.(1M)  But  when  the  time  comes  for  applying  these  technical 
rules  in  practice,  then  there  is  a  necessity  for  judgment;  for 
precepts  as  to  the  best  possible  mode  of  doing  anything  are  never 
absolute — there  is,  for  this  purpose,  no  inflexible  exceptionless 
rule,  no  universal  ideal  model.  The  maxim  merely  raises  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  but  circumstances  may  so  differentiate 
the  practical  case  as  to  render  it  inapplicable. 

Thus,  an  ideal  house  may  be  better  than  an  actual  house, 
but  circumstances  of  expense,  comfort,  health,  or  time,  may  render 
it  prudent  for  a  man  to  retain  his  actual  house  unaltered,  or  to 
make  only  slight  alterations  in  it,  rather  than  to  pull  it  down  to 
the  ground,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  house,  built  according  to  an 
ideal  model  of  the  best  possible.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  acquiesce  in  an  imperfect  political  institution,  rather 


(164)  '  Quoniam  de  oratore  nobis  disputandum  est,  de  summo  oratore 
dicam  neoesse  est.  Vis  enim  et  natnra  rei  nisi  perfects  ante  oculos  ponitur, 
qualis  et  quanta  sit  intelligi  non  potest.'— Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  22. 
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than  replace  it  by  a  new  institution,  framed  on  a  model  of  ideal 
excellence.  Expense,  and  other  similar  considerations,  may  be 
of  weight;  besides  which,  there  is  this  important  element  in  the 
practical  problem  of  politics,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  a 
house,  that  whereas  the  materials  of  a  house  are  insentient,  and 
therefore  make  no  resistance  to  the  change,  the  persons  who 
are  affected  by  the  substitution  of  one  political  institution  for 
another,  and  who  are  the  necessary  instruments  for  effecting  the 
change,  have  habits  and  feelings,  and  therefore  preferences  and 
antipathies  on  the  subject,  and  may,  by  their  volition,  frustrate 
the  success  of  the  measure. 

§  30  It  may  be  observed,  finally,  that  the  problem  of  the 
best  form  of  government  is  essentially  constructive.  Whether  it 
be  treated  by  supposing  a  perfect  state  as  an  individual  model, 
or  by  a  description  couched  in  general  terms,  it  supposes  an  ideal 
constitution,  framed  by  the  invention  of  the  writer.  On  the 
other  hand  a  positive,  not  a  constructive,  problem  may  be  pro- 
posed,  by  taking  governments  which  have,  or  have  had,  a  real 
existence,  and  comparing  their  respective  goodness.  Hence,  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine  whether  monarchies,  or  aristocra- 
cies, or  democracies,  as  they  have  actually  existed,  have  been 
most  beneficial  in  their  operation.  Those,  however,  who  speak 
of  the  problem  of  the  best  form  of  government,  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  mean,  not  the  best  which  has  ever  existed,  but  the 
best  which  can  be  contrived  and  be  conceived  to  exist. 

Some  political  speculators — adopting  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope — hold  that  forms  of  government 
are  indifferent,  and  that  no  real  security  is  to  be  derived  from 
them.  Unless  this  opinion  be  so  qualified  as  to  become  nearly 
unmeaning,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  paradox,  unsupported  by  ex- 
perience. The  recent  progress  of  political  philosophy  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  tended  to  shake  the  exclusive  importance  attached 
by  the  earlier  speculators  to  political  forms,  and  to  show  that 
some  of  the  most  important  political  influences  pervade  all 
civilized   communities,  whether  under  a  monarchical,  an  aristo- 

x2 
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cratfc,  or  a  democratic  regimen,  f*)  The  influence  of  forms  of 
government  may  have  been  exaggerated,  though  it  may  still  be 
important. 

Another  class  of  writers  undertake  to  pronounce  summarily 
which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  by  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence^168) Spinoza  decides,  on  this  ground,  that  absolute  mon- 
archy is  the  best  government,^67)  and  Puffendorf  says  that  the 
majority  of  writers  hav£  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion^1*8) 
Calvin  gives  the  preference  to  the  aristocratic  form,(169)  while 
others  have  preferred  the  democratic.  Some  writers,  again, 
have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  no  absolutely  perfect  constitu- 
tion^170) and  that  the  best  form  of  government  cannot  be  deter- 
mined^171)   The  divergence  of  solutions  of  this  problem  has  been 


(165)  See  the  remarks  of  M.  C.  Comte  (TraiU  de  Legislation,  liv.  i. 
o.  15),  who  says  that,  in  order  to  investigate  the  laws  which  cause  the 
prosperity  or  decline  of  societies,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  a 
law  is  democratic,  aristocratic,  or  monarchical  j  and,  consequently,  that  he 
need  not  take  any  notice  of  the  different  forms  of  government. — Tom.  i. 
p.  286. 

(166)  See  Oonring,  Diss.  xx. '  De  Optimft  BepublicaY  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  823 : 
Borlamaqui,  Principles  of  Politic  Law,  part  ii.  0. 2. 

(i67)  Tract.  Pol.  c.  6,  §  7. 

(168)  Puffendorf,  vii.  5,  §  22.  In  Plato,  Politicus,  0.  41,  it  is  said  that 
monarchy,  combined  with  good  laws,  is  the  best  government. 

(169)  Inst.  iv.  20,  8. 

(170)  Zacharia,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

(171)  Puffendorf  U b.)  considers  the  problem  as  indeterminate,  and  re- 
fers to  the  words  of  Maroellus  Eprius,  in  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  8 :  '  Se  meminisse 
temporum  quibus  natus  sit,  quam  civitatis  formam  patres  avique  institue- 
rint ;  ulteriora  mirari,  prasentia  sequi ;  bonos  imperatores  voto  expetere, 
qualescunque  tolerare.'    It  is  also  treated  as  doubtful  in  Dion.  Hal.  Ant. 

Sir  W.  Temple  likewise  holds  that  the  best  form  of  government  can  < 
not  be  determined. — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  8vo.  Borlamaqui  concludes  his 
discussion  of  the  question,  which  is  the  best  form  of  government,  in  the 
following  words :  *  If  it  should  still  be  asked  which  government  is  best,  I 
would  answer,  that  all  good  governments  are  not  equally  proper  for  all  nations ; 
and  that,  in  this  point,  we  must  have  a  regard  to  the  humour  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  states.' — Principles  of  Pol.  Law, 
part  ii.  ch.  2,  §  46.  Several  books,  in  which  the  problem  of  the  best  form 
of  government  is  discussed,  are  enumerated  in  Krug,  Philos.  Handtoorter- 
huoh,  art.  '  Staats  Verfassung.' 
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great ;  but  whenever  it  should  hereafter  be  treated,  the  distinc- 1 
tion  between  the  historical  and  the  constructive  problems  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  the  inquirer  should  clearly  in- 
form his  reader  whether  he  merely  attempts,  by  giving  a  general 
expression  to  past  facts,  to  compare  the  advantages  of  different 
forms  of  government,  or  undertakes  to  form  an  ideal  government 
better  than  all  others.  , 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
ON  POLITICAL  CONDUCT. 

§  1  TN  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  investigated  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  science  and  art  of  politics.  We 
have  shown  that  the  art  of  politics  lays  down  general  maxima 
and  rules  to  be  applied  in  practice,  and  we  have  further  analyzed 
the  process  by  which  general  maxims  are  applied  to  actual  cases. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  more  fully  the  subject  of 
political  practice :  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  begin  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  political  conduct. 

All  political  conduct  is  resolvable  into  a  series  of  political 
acts — a  political  act  being  an  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  political 
capacity,  that  is  to  say,  in  some  capacity  directly  affecting  the 
y  i  state.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  in  every  political  act,  the 
practical  problem  consists  in  the  proper  choice  between  several 
alternative  courses  of  action.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  is 
called  upon  to  act  in  a  political  capacity,  he  is  presented  with 
an  option  between  different  lines  of  conduct ;  and  it  is  by  the 
wise  exercise  of  his  power  of  selection  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  him  is  to  be  rightly  solved. 

The  alternatives  of  action  thus  presented  to  a  person  are 
sometimes  confined  within  definite,  and  it  may  be  narrow  limits. 
They  may,  for  example,  be  dictated  to  him  by  law,  or  by  a 
usage  equivalent  to  law ;  or  they  may  be  imposed  by  an  over- 
whelming necessity,  or  offered  by  a  negotiating  party.  At  other 
times,  they  depend  only  upon  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
the  subject-matter,  and  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  framed 
according  to  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  agent.  For  the 
proper  elucidation  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
each  of  these  cases  separately. 

§  2  The  principal  end  of  all  legal  regulations  is  to  limit 
human  action,    and  to  impose  certain  restraints  upon  conduct. 
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This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  presenting  to  the  agent  some 
painful  alternative  if  he  does  not  shape  his  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  principally  manifests 
its  operation  in  determining  the  daily  conduct  of  each  member 
of  the  community  in  his  private  capacity.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  within  these  bounds — for  it  extends  also  to  many  acts 
done  in  a  public  capacity.  Whenever  any  act  is  done  in 
execution  of  an  existing  law,  or  when  the  proceedings  of  deli- 
berative assemblies,  courts  of  justice,  or  other  legally-organized 
bodies,  are  conducted  according  to  legal  or  customary  rules, 
the  choice  of  the  agent  is  limited  within  certain  prescribed 
alternatives.  In  all  action  which  is  to  be  carried  on  in  con- 
formity with  law,  the  legal  provisions  prescribe  certain  paths, 
along  one  of  which  our  journey  must  be  taken.  Thus,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  rules  of  pleading  to  raise  a  certain  issue  for 
the  decision  of  the  court;  it  is  the  object  of  the  regulations 
for  the  proceedings  of  deliberative  bodies  that  a  member  should 
propose  a  certain  question,  which  can  be  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative or  negative;  and  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  contending 
parties  must  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions. 

The  alternatives  presented  to  the  politician  may,  again,  be 
limited,  not  by  law,  but  by  a  moral  necessity.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  terms  prescribed  by  a  victorious  enemy ;  or 
in  peaceful  negotiation,  where  the  parties  are  on  an  equality, 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  may  be  tendered  as  an  ultimatum  by  one 
party,  and  the  other  party  must  either  accept  or  refuse  them. 
Similar  negotiations  may  take  place  within  a  state,  between 
members  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  government,  or  a  parti- 
cular executive  department,  and  the  representatives  of  a  body, 
or  party,  or  persons  having  a  common  interest  in  some  matter. 
In  a  case  of  this  sort,  offers  may  be  made  which  practically 
limit  the  choice  to  certain  prescribed  alternatives. 

In  times  of  dangerous  insurrection  and  internal  commotion — 
of  famine,  invasion,  or  any  other  great  national  calamity  or 
defeat — a  government  may  find  its  freedom  of  action  narrowed 
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to  the  choice  of  a  very  small  number  of  alternatives— all  or  nearly 
all  of  which  may  be  either  dishonourable  or  painful.  For  example, 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  Themistocles  and  the  Athenians 
had  only  to  choose  between  a  temporary  abandonment  pf  their 
country,  and  a  submission  to  the  Persian  power.  Similar  alter- 
natives were  presented  to  the  Russians  with  respect  to  Moscow, 
after  the  battle  of  Borodino.  After  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
could  only  attempt  escape,  or  surrender  his  person  to  the 
enemy. 

§  8  In  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  however,  the  course 
of  political  action  is  not  limited,  either  by  law,  or  by  a  moral 
necessity,  to  a  small  number  of  alternatives.  The  politician  has, 
in  general,  a  wide  discretion,  and  a  choice  of  numerous  courses. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  province  of  legislation,  as  to 
which,  except  in  the  forms  of  proceedings,  positive  law  can  im- 
pose no  limit. 

The  path  of  the  legislator  is,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent 
circumscribed  by  the  existing  state  of  legislation,  and  by  the  habits, 
opinions,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the  community  over  which 
his  law  is  to  have  force.  But,  within  these  limits,  there  is  in 
general  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  practical  sagacity  and 
inventive  resource.  When,  therefore,  any  legislative  problem  is 
proposed  for  solution,  the  ingenuity  of  the  projector  is  taxed,  and 
plans,  schemes,  arrangements,  contrivances,  adaptations  of  means 
to  ends,  are  in  request.  When  the  various  modes  of  dealing 
with  a  practical  question  have  been  brought  together — when  the 
most  specious  remedies  for  an  admitted  evil  have  been  devised 
and  collected,  the  second  and  final  stage  of  the  problem  is 
reached,  which  consists  in  comparing  these  alternative  courses, 
and  selecting  that  one  which  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

§  4  It  is  in  weighing  and  comparing  these  alternative 
courses — in  recommending  one  for  adoption — in  attacking  one 
which  has  been  preferred  by  others,  or  in  defending  one  which 
has  been  condemned  by  others — that  deliberative  oratory  con- 
sists. If  the  debates  of  a  deliberative  assembly  upon  any  legis- 
lative or  other  practical  question  are  examined,  it  will  be  found 
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that  they  invariably  consist  in  the  comparison  of  alternative 
courses,  and  in  the  preference  or  rejection  of  some  of  them. 

A  few  examples  may  be  adduced,  rather  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, than  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  truth  so  apparent: — 

Some  of  the  earliest  debates  reported  to  have  been  held  in 
antiquity  must  be  considered  as  fictitious,  but  they  serve  as  well 
as  if  they  were  true  to  exemplify  the  character  of  a  deliberative 
discussion.  No  better  instance  can  be  found  than  the  delibera- 
tion which  forms  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad.  Alarmed  at 
the  deaths  in  the  Greek  army  from  pestilence,  and  the  anger  of 
Apollo,  Agamemnon  convenes  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks.  In 
this  assembly,  Achilles  proposes  to  consult  a  diviner  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  god's  wrath,  and  the  proper  mode  of  propitiation. 
Upon  this,  Calchas,  having  received  assurances  that  he  may  speak 
the  truth  without  fear  of  Agamemnon's  displeasure,  declares  both 
the  cause  of  the  calamity  and  the  means  of  averting  it — he  re- 
commends the  restoration  of  Chryseis  to  her  father,  and  the 
sending  of  a  hecatomb  to  the  island  of  Chryse.  Agamemnon 
is  reluctant  to  part  with  Chryseis,  but  at  length  consents  to  give 
her  up,  believing  that  this  course  is  the  best  for  the  Greeks,  and 
wishing  to  preserve  the  army  from  destruction.  (')  The  measures 
for  appeasing  Apollo  are  then  indicated  in  detail,  and  agreed 
upon ;  but  Agamemnon  insists  on  being  provided  with  a  substi- 
tute for  Chryseis,  and  threatens  to  take  Briseis  from  Achilles, 
which  leads  to  the  further  action  of  the  Iliad.  Again  :  Hero- 
dotus introduces  the  seven  Persian  conspirators  who  killed 
Smierdis,  as  deliberating  upon  the  form  of  government  to  be  then 
introduced  into  the  Persian  empire.  Otanes  recommends  demo- 
cracy, Megabyzus  recommends  oligarchy,  and  Darius  recommends 
monarchy.  The  other  four  conspirators  are  described  as  agree- 
ing with  Darius  in  the  preference  of  the  latter  alternative.  (*)  The 

(i)  dXXA  ica\  &£  &cXa  tepcvcu  irtiktv,  ct  r6  y   tytunp. 

/SouXop*  *yb  XaAy  **>v  cf^cyoi  $  oiroX«Vdo4.— iftorf,  i.  116-7. 
These  two  verses  indicate  the  two  alternatives  presented  to  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  retention  of  Chryseis,  and  the  continuance  of 
Apollo's  anger :  her  restoration,  and  his  consequent  propitiation. 

(a)  Herod,  iii.  80-3. 
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same  historian  likewise  describes  a  deliberation,  in  a  Persian 
council  of  state,  respecting  the  proposed  expedition  against 
Greece ;  which  Xerxes,  and  Mardonius,  one  of  his  advisers,  re- 
commend, and  Artabanus,  another  councillor,  dissuades-f)  The 
Persian  deliberations  in  Herodotus  must,  indeed,  be  considered  as 
not  less  fictitious  than  the  debate  of  the  Greek  chieftains  in  the 
Iliad;  but  if  we  pass  to  deliberations  of  which  an  authentic 
contemporary  record  has  been  preserved,  we  shall  find  their 
character  precisely  similar.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated debate  upon  Mytilene,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  as  recorded  by  Thucydides.  The  Athenian  assembly 
had  decided  to  punish  the  revolt  of  the  Mytileneans,  by  putting 
the  adult  males  to  death  and  by  selling  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves.  After  the  order  for  carrying  this  decision  into  effect 
had  been  despatched,  the  people  began  to  change  their  mind,  and 
to  repent  that  so  cruel  a  decree  had  been  passed.  A  second 
assembly  was  accordingly  held,  in  which  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed, whether  the  previous  decision  should  be  maintained,  or 
its  execution  stayed,  and  a  milder  course  of  action  adopted.  The 
latter  alternative  prevailed.  (4)  So,  in  the  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate  upon  the  punishment  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  were 
concerned  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  two  alternatives  were 
proposed — one,  by  Caesar,  to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to 
imprison  them  in  some  of  the  larger  municipia ;  the  other,  by 
Cato,  that  they  should  suffer  death  as  confessed  traitors.  The 
senate  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  course.  (') 

The  advice  of  the  Spanish  privy-councillors  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Netherlands,  tendered  to  Philip  II.  (as  reported  by  Ben- 
tivoglio)  revolves  about  two  alternative  courses  :  viz.,  whether  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  retain  the  existing  relation  between 
that  province  and  Spain— or  whether  the  Netherlands  should  be 
erected  into  an  independent  state,  attached  to  the  Spanish  crown,  f ) 


(3)  Herod,  vii  8-11.  (4)  Time.  in.  36-49. 

(5)  Sallust.  Cat.  c.  50-5. 

(6)  See  Bentivoglio,  Delia  Ghterra  di  Fiandra,  parte  iii.  lib.  4,  vol.  iv. 
p.  247 ;  ed.  Milan.    Compare  Watson's  Philip  II.  b.  24,  vol.  3,  p.  325-30. 
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Again :  the  deliberations  of  the  Venetian  senate,  in  1793,  upon 
the  measures  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  an 
invasion  by  the  French,  turned  upon  the  choice  between  inaction 
and  an  armed  neutrality — the  former  of  which  courses  was 
preferred.  (*) 

The  recorded  debates  of  the  English  parliament,  as  well  as 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  other  modern  states,  will  in  like  manner 
be  found  to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  discussion  of  rival 
alternative  courses,  proposed  or  suggested  by  various  speakers. 
All  propositions  for  a  change  of  policy — for  reforms  in  the  consti- 
tution of  parliament,  the  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  administrative  departments,  or  for  amendments  of 
the  law,  necessarily  involve,  in  the  first  place,  the  comparison 
between  the  retention  of  the  existing  state  of  things  without 
alteration,  and  the  proposed  remedy — and,  secondly,  they  involve 
in  general  a  comparison  of  several  remedies.  The  first  step  is 
to  decide  that  a  change  is  expedient;  the  next  is,  to  select  out  of 
several  alternative  remedies,  proposed  by  different  persons,  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

§  5  The  process  of  deliberation,  with  respect  to  any  future 
political  step,  which  a  person  goes  through  silently  in  his  own 
mind,  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  which  is  conducted,  vivd  voce, 
by  several  persons  in  a  consultative  assembly.  The  chief  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  criticism  on  the  successive  plans,  which  in  the 
former  case  proceeds  from  our  own  reflections,  is  in  the  latter 
suggested  by  a  plurality  of  counsellors.  Hence,  Shakspeare 
compares  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  oscillations  of  resolution, 
in  a  person  about  to  execute  some  bold  and  dangerous  design, 
with  the  dissensions  of  a  council: — 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 

And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 

Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man, 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 

The  nature  of  an  insurrection. (8) 

(7)  Botta,  Storia  d' Italia  dal  1789  al  1814,  lib.  iii. 

(8)  Julius  Casar,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
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The  description  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  hesitation 
of  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  campaign,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  hill-fort,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  internal  debate  :  '  Hie,  at 
erat  animi  semper  oblnctantis  difficultatibus,  com  et  progredi 
arduum,  et  reverti  pericnlosum  esset,  versabat  se  ad  omnes  cogi- 
tationes ;  aliud  atque  aliud  (ita  nt  fieri  solet  ubi  prima  quseque 
damnamus)  subjiciente  animo.  Hsesitanti,  qnod  ratio  non  potuit, 
fortuna  consilium  subministravit.'(°) 

Accordingly,  deliberation  can  be  predicated  not  less  of 
solitary  meditation  than  of  joint  consultation  in  an  assembly. 
This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  fine  verses  of  Milton,  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt : 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 

The  deliberation  of  an  individual  as  to  his  own  future  con- 
duct in  some  matter  of  private  concern  is,  again,  similar  to  his 
deliberations  upon  political  affairs.  No  better  exemplification 
of  such  a  course  of  reflection  can  be  found,  than  the  soliloquies 
in  which  dramatic  writers  represent  their  personages  communing 
with  themselves,  and  thinking  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  many  of  which  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Thus,  Medea, 
in  Euripides,  enumerates  the  different  means  by  which  she  may 
put  her  husband  and  his  paramour  to  death — either  by  setting 
fire  to  their  palace,  or  by  secret  assassination,  or  by  poison,  or 
by  openly  stabbing  them  with  a  sword — and  doubts  which  she 
shall  adopt.  (10)  The  two  celebrated  soliloquies,  in  which  Ajax 
and  Hamlet  resolve  the  question  of  suicide  in  different  directions, 
may  be  referred  to  as  furnishing  an  apt  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  compares,  and  decides  between,  alternative 
courses  in  a  case  of  individual  conduct.  Ajax  asks  himself,  first, 
whether  he  shall  leave  the  Grecian  army,  and  return  ingloriously 
to  his  father  at  Salamis ;  or,  next,  whether  he  shall  attack  the 
Trojans  single-handed,  and  seek  a  warrior's  death  in  the  encoun- 
ter.    He  rejects  each  of  these  alternatives,  for  different  reasons, 


(9)  ▼*•  6-  (10)  Med.  376-93. 
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and  decides  in  flavour  of  suicide.  (")  Hamlet,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  considering  the  various  evils  of  life,  and  the  facility  of 
putting  an  end  to  them  by  suicide,  begins  to  reflect  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  relief  which  would  be  derived  from  a  plunge 
into  a  new  and  unknown  state  of  being,  and  concludes  that — 

'Tis  better  to  endure  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

§  6  In  all  human  conduct,  but  particularly  in  political 
affairs,  the  alternative  courses  to  which  our  choice  is  prac- 
tically limited  are  often  only  three  in  number — that  is  to 
say,  two  extremes  and  a  mean.  We  may  take  either  the  road 
which  branches  off  to  the  right,  or  that  which  turns  away 
to  the  left,  or  we  may  follow  that  which  runs  in  a  middle 
course  between  the  two.  Certain  slight  deviations  from  these 
main  roads  may  be  practicable,  but  in  general  it  is  along  one  of 
these  great  lines  that  our  way  must  lead.  For  example,  a  law, 
or  regulation,  or  treaty,  may  either  be  upheld  in  its  integrity,  or 
it  may  be  altogether  repealed  and  rescinded,  or  it  may  undergo 
modification. 

Aristotle  has  founded  his  ethical  theory  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  virtuous  conduct  is  a  mean  between  vicious 
extremes  ;{17)  for  example,  that  courage  is  a  mean  between 
foolhardiness  and  cowardice — liberality,  between  parsimonious- 
ness  and  profuseness,  and  so  on.  This  mode  of  viewing  con- 
duct cannot  be  extended  universally  to  political  practice, 
inasmuch  as  an  extreme  course  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  the 
right  one.  For  instance,  the  choice  lying  between  entire  inac- 
tion, or  a  petty  war,  or  a  military  effort  in  which  all  the 
national  resources  are  exhausted,  the  latter  may  be  the  wisest 
course.  Or,  again,  if  some  extension  of  political  rights  is 
demanded  by  a  popular  party,  and  the  choice  lying  between  an 
absolute  refusal,  a  partial  concession,  and  an  entire  concession, 


(n)  Soph.  Aj.  457-80. 

(ia)        '  Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  redactum.' 

Horace,  Epist.  i.  18,  v.  9. 
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the  latter  course  may  offer  the  most  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question.  But  although,  in  poli- 
tics, it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  middle  course  is  the  virtuous 
one,  yet  it  is  often  the  only  course  which  can  be  adopted  with 
Bafety.  Even  in  cases  where,  if  they  are  abstractedly  considered, 
and  with  reference  to  general  tendencies,  an  extreme  course 
would  be  preferable,  existing  habits  and  interests,  and  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  render  some  temperament — some  intermediate 
course — expedient.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  compromises  in 
politics,  by  which  each  contending  party  abates  something  of  its 
pretensions,  and  acquiesces  in  an  arrangement  less  favourable  to 
itself  than  that  which  it  claims,  but  less  unfavourable  than  that 
claimed  by  the  other  party.  Thus,  if  two  nations  have  a  ques- 
tion of  disputed  boundary,  they  may  settle  the  dispute  by 
agreeing  to  an  intermediate  line,  which  gives  each  country  less 
than  it  claims,  but  more  than  it  would  have  if  the  full  claim  of 
the  other  side  were  admitted.  So,  if  two  rival  interests  contend 
about  a  rate  of  duty,  one  wishing  for  a  high  rate,  and  another 
for  a  total  abolition,  the  matter  may  be  compromised  by  fixing 
a  moderate  rate.(u) 

Compromises  are  inadmissible  where  a  principle  is  to  be 
maintained,  and  where  a  partial  concession  cannot  be  made 
without  surrendering  the  entire  question  at  issue  between  the 
parties.  Thus,  it  might  happen  that  the  non-assertion  of  a 
national  right,  even  for  a  time,  would  be  construed  as  its  aban- 
donment. The  choice  of  the  via  media,  though  it  is  often 
highly  salutary,  must  be  made  with  discretion ;  for  sometimes 
success  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  extremes,  and 
an  attempt  to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  both,  ends  in  a  failure 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  either.  Machiavel  is  particularly  ear- 
nest in  cautioning  rulers  against  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course 
between  government  by  fear  and  government  by  kindness.  (") 

(13)  '  Extremes  are  to  be  disclaimed,'  is  a  maxim  laid  down  in  Hamil- 
ton's Parliamentary  Logic,  p.  14.  In  general,  the  disclaimer  of  extremes 
conveys  an  impression  of  moderation  and  fairness,  and  is  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  a  large  and  mixed  assembly. 

(i4)  See  Ditcorri,  ii.  23  j  iii.  40. 
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He  says  that  the  true  mode  of  governing  is  either  to  render 
your  subjects  incapable  of  injuring  you,  or  to  exercise  your 
power  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  desire  a  change 
of  governors.  He  appeals  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans  in  support 
of  this  maxim,  who,  he  says,  never  followed  the  other  pernicious 
rule  of  action,  but  always,  when  they  annexed  a  state  to  their 
empire,  destroyed  its  power  of  resistance,  or  placed  it  in  a  position 
which  left  no  motive  for  rebellion.  (M)  And  he  contrasts  this 
wise  practice  with  the  error  of  the  Samnites,  who,  having  en- 
closed the  Roman  army  in  the  Caudine  pass,  compelled  them 
to  walk  under  the  yoke,  but  allowed  them  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  aged  Pontius,  who  recom- 
mended that  they  should  either  be  released  without  harm,  or  be 
all  put  to  death;  whereas  the  middle  course  actually  chosen 
left  them  with  undiminished  power  of  injury,  but  added  a  gall- 
ing sense  of  disgrace.  (lfl)  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  policy 
which  has  been  sometimes  pursued  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  religions  opinions  by  the  state.  Heretical  opinions  may 
be  crushed  and  extinguished  by  consistent  severity,  as  was  done 
by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  governments  in  the  sixteenth,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  seventeenth,  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  may  abstain  altogether  from 
dictating  in  religious  matters  to  its  subjects — in  which  case,  it 
avoids  all  the  evils  of  religious  discord  which  do  not  arise 
spontaneously  between  members  of  the  different  sects.     But 


(15)  He  cites  the  following  remarks  of  L.  Farina  Camillas,  the  consul, 
(335  b.c.)  respecting  the  treatment  of  Latium:  '  Dii  immortales  ita  vos 
potentes  hnjos  consuii  fecerunt,  at,  sit  Latiom  deinde,  an  non  sit,  in  vestrft 
manu  posuerint.  Itaqae  paoem  vobis,  quod  ad  Latinos  attinet,  parare  in 
perpetuum,  vel  samendo,  vel  ignoscendo,  potestis.  Vultis  crudeliter  con- 
soles in  deditos  victosqueP  licet  delere  omne  Latiom,  vastas  inde  solitu- 
dines  facere,  unde  sociali  egregio  exercita  per  malta  bella  magnaque  sape 
usi  estis.  Vultis  exemplo  majorom  aogere  rem  Eomanam,  victos  in  civi- 
tatem  accipiendoP  materia  crescendi  per  sammam  gloriam  suppeditat. 
Certe  id  nrmissimom  longe  imperiom  est,  quo  obedientes  gaodent.  — Livy, 
viii.  13. 

(16)  The  comment  of  Herennios  Pontius  upon  this  middle  course 
was :  '  lata  quidem  sententia  ea  est,  quae  neaue  amicos  parat,  neqne  ini- 
mioos  tollit.  Servate  modo,  qoos  ignominft  irritaveritis.  Ea  est  Bomana 
gens,  qua?  victa  quiescere  nequeat.' — ix.  3. 
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the  intermediate  course  of  moderate  legal  pressure  (which  was 
that  adopted  by  England  towards  Ireland  after  the  revolution  of 
1688)  neither  extirpates  heterodoxy,  nor  conciliates  the  sup- 
port of  the  heterodox  sects.  It  subjects  the  member  of  a 
proscribed  creed  to  a  teasing  and  vexatious  regimen,  but  neither 
drives  him  out  of  the  country,  nor  brings  him  over  to  the  religion 
of  the  government. 

Machiavel's  maxim,  however,  is  not  of  very  extensive  applica- 
tion, for  political  alternatives  do  not  often  consist  of  two  definite 
and  clearly-marked  lines.  In  general,  political  differences  are 
differences  of  degree ;  and,  hence,  the  dominion  of  compromise 
over  the  region  of  politics  is  very  extensive. 

A  government  often  finds,  or  ought  to  find,  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  impartial  arbitrator  between  the  conflicting  claims  of 
rival  bodies  and  interests  among  the  people.  Having  considered 
and  weighed  the  merits  of  their  several  pretensions,  it  attempts, 
by  mediating  between  them,  to  bring  them  to  a  common  under- 
standing, and  to  effect  such  an  arrangement  as  shall  reconcile 
the  general  interest  of  the  community  with  a  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  opposing  interests.  Where  the  conflict  takes  the  form  of 
an  attack  upon  an  institution,  which  one  section  of  the  commu- 
nity considers  as  advantageous  to  itself,  the  government  may 
compromise  the  matter  by  modifying  the  institution,  without 
going  to  the  length  of  its  entire  abolition. 

In  the  management  of  private  affairs,  compromise  likewise 
often  has  a  place,  as,  when  two  persons  dispute  about  a  right  of 
property,  they  may  settle  the  matter  by  dividing  the  subject  of 
dispute,  according  to  some  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  is, 
however,  less  often  applicable  in  private  than  in  public  affairs ; 
because  a  person,  in  deciding  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession  or 
trade,  upon  marriage,  upon  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
like,  is  not  called  upon  to  shape  his  course  with  reference  to 
classes  of  men,  and  contending  bodies  in  the  state,  but  has 
merely  to  decide  between  alternative  courses  in  reference  to  his 
own  circumstances. 

§  7    In  chusing  between  several  alternatives,  men  in  general 
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prefer  that  which  promises  the  most  open  and  traversable  course 
to  the  attainment  of  their  object.  They  rather  avoid  obstacles 
by  turning  the  flank  of  the  position,  than  attack  them  in  front, 
and  endeavour  to  beat  them  down.  Hence,  in  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  history  of  a  community,  we  are  reminded  of 
a  river,  which  is  constantly  moving  onwards ;  its  winding  though 
progressive  course  being  determined  to  the  right  or  left  by  the 
impediments  which  resist  the  pressure  of  the  current. 

§  8  The  choice  between  alternative  courses  in  politics,  and 
the  preference  of  that  which  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageous, 
is  often  influenced  by  a  calculation  of  the  probable  conduct  of 
another-  party,  who  is  acting  in  an  adverse  sense.  Hence  poli- 
tical action,  especially  when  independent  states  are  concerned,  has 
often  been  compared  to  a  game  of  chess.  The  move  of  each 
player  depends  on  his  calculation  as  to  the  next  move  of  his 
antagonist.  In  politics,  however,  as  in  chess,  it  is  seldom  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  the  precise  move  which  an  opposing-party  will 
make  in  a  certain  contingency.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  sure 
prediction  which  can  be  made  is,  to  reduce  his  choice  to  a  limited 
number  of  foreseen  alternatives.  By  our  move,  we  perform  a 
practical  abscissio  infiniti — we  cut  off  our  antagonist  from  all 
possible  courses  except  a  certain  small  number,  and  we  await 
with  confidence  his  adoption  of  one  of  those  courses.  We  know 
that,  unless  he  throws  away  the  game,  he  must  make  one  out  of 
a  few  moves ;  but  which  of  these  he  will  prefer,  we  are  uncer- 
tain until  his  choice  is  made.  Thus,  if  two  governments  are 
negotiating  about  a  claim  which  one  makes  upon  the  other,  and 
that  which  makes  the  claim  puts  in  an  ultimatum,  it  knows,  in 
taking  this  step,  that  the  other  government  must  either  submit 
absolutely,  or  incur  the  chance  of  war.  It  may,  however,  be 
quite  unable  to  form  even  a  probable  conjecture  which  of  these 
two  courses  the  other  government  is  likely  to  adopt.  When  the 
Emperor  Alexander  refused  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  after  the 
French  army  had  entered  Moscow,  he  knew  that  Napoleon  must 
chuse  between  three  alternatives ;  1,  either  to  advance  further 
into  Russia  in  pursuit  of  the  Russian  army ;  or,  2,  to  occupy 
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Moscow  during  the  winter ;  or,  3,  to  make  a  winter  retreat  to- 
wards France.  He  might  not  be  able  to  judge  with  certainty 
which  of  the  three  courses  Napoleon  would  prefer ;  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  leave  the  enemy  to  chuse  one  of 
them,  and  when  the  step  was  taken  to  act  accordingly. 

§  9  The  choice  between  alternative  lines  of  conduct,  which 
we  have  been  considering,  involves  the  question  of  free  will  and 
necessity  :  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us,  before  we  con- 
clude the  present  chapter,  to  advert  to  this  subject. 

The  nature  of  the  will,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  its 
determinations,  may  be  the  subject  of  metaphysical  science.  It 
may  be  treated  simply  with  reference  to  psychological  grounds,  of 
which  mode  of  treatment,  the  essay  of  Brown  upon  cause  and 
effect  affords  an  example.  Again,  it  may  form  a  part  of  ethical 
science,  and  may  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
moral  responsibility.  Lastly,  it  may  be  made  a  theological  ques- 
tion, and  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  predestination  of  human 
actions  by  Divine  providence. 

Now,  whichever  of  these  points  of  view  the  inquirer  may 
adopt,  they  equally  lie  beyond  the  confines  of  political  science 
and  political  practice.  All  political  discussion,  whether  specula- 
tive or  practical,  constantly  assumes  that  man  is  a  self-moving 
agent,  that  he  determines  his  own  will,  that  he  has  the  power  of 
chusing  or  rejecting  any  given  course  of  conduct,  and  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  own  acts.  All  the  proceedings  of  a  govern- 
ment rest  upon  the  same  assumption.  They  imply  that  men's 
conduct  can  be  influenced  by  punishment  and  reward;  that 
punishment  will  deter,  and  reward  encourage.  All  deliberation 
likewise  assumes,  that  the  choice  between  alternative  courses  of 
action  is  free — that  we  are  not  impelled  to  any  one  course  by  an 
overruling  necessity,  and  that  our  conduct  does  not  follow  in  the 
track  prescribed  by  a  blind  fatality. 

The  argumentative  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of 
human  volition  belong  rather  to  metaphysical  than  to  political,  or 
even  to  ethical  inquiry.  (17)     Like  many  other  questions  which 

(17)  See  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  yi.  c.  2  ('  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity*). 
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involve  merely  a  description  or  statement  of  facts  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  nature  of  the  will  admits  of 
wide  divergences  of  opinion.  But  the  controversies  thus  arising 
do  not,  in  general,  give  birth  to  equally  wide  divergences  of  prac- 
tice—  they  confound  and  perplex  the  understanding,  rather 
than  mislead  men's  practical  judgment.  They  are  like  a  logical 
puzzle,  which  we  may  be  unable  to  solve,  but  which  does  not  in- 
fluence our  belief,— or  like  the  tricks  of  a  conjuror,  which  we 
cannot  explain  by  natural  causes,  but  which  we  nevertheless  do 
not  believe  to  be  supernatural. 

If  there  be  any  inaccuracy  of  language  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  will,  which  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  lead  to 
practical  error  in  politics  and  jurisprudence,  it  is  that  which 
describes  as  involuntary  a  voluntary  act,  accompanied  with 
pain.  Moreover,  the  question  of  liberty,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  government,  is  of  primary  importance  in  political  discus- 
sion. Liberty  is  a  word  with  which  a  variety  of  stimulating 
associations  are  connected;  it  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  prac- 
tical politics ;  and  some  speculators  have  regarded  it  as  the  end 
of  all  political  government.  For  these  reasons,  it  will  be  fitting 
that  we  should  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  political  liberty  or 
freedom,  and  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  political  liberty 
is  abridged  or  restrained. 

§  10  A  man  is  said  to  be  free  when  there  is  nothing  which  (^ 
hinders  him  from  doing  or  forbearing  what  he  desires  to  do  or 
forbear.  That  which  hinders  a  man  from  doing  what  he  desires 
to  do,  is  called  restraint :  that  which  hinders  a  man  from  for- 
bearing what  he  desires  to  forbear  is  called  constraint,  or  force. 
Restraint,  is  when  there  is  an  obstacle  which  the  physical  power, 
or  the  will,  cannot  overcome,  as,  when  a  man  is  bound  hand  and 
foot,  he  is  restrained  from  exercising  his  will  to  move ;  when  a 
man  is  imprisoned,  he  is  restrained  from  exercising  his  will  to  go 
out  of  prison.  Force,  is  when  there  is  a  power  which  overcomes 
the  desire  of  inaction,  and  renders  motion  necessary,  as  when  a 
man  is  dragged  or  carried  to  prison.  In  the  one  case,  the  exer- 
tion of  the  will  is  frustrated  when  the  agent  desires  to  exert  it; 

y2 
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in  the  other,  its  want  is  supplied  when  the  agent  refuses  to  exert 

Liberty,  therefore,  in  its  primitive  sense,  implies  three  things: 
1,  power  or  capacity  of  action  or  forbearance ;  2,  absence  of 
an  obstacle  which  the  will  cannot  overcome,  when  there  is  a 
desire  to  act ;  3,  absence  of  superior  power  compelling  bodily 
motion,  when  there  is  a  desire  to  abstain  from  action.  The  word 
liberty  is  used  in  this  strict  acceptation  when  it  denotes  the  ab- 
sence of  imprisonment,  in  the  sense  of  being  at  large.  Thus,  we 
say  that  a  captive  has  regained  his  liberty  when  he  escapes  from 
the  place  of  his  confinement ;  for  we  signify  by  it  the  absence 
of  physical  restraint.  This  is  the  original  and  appropriate  mean- 
ing of  liberty ;  and,  according  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  man  is 
said  not  to  have  his  liberty,  or  not  to  be  free,  when  either  force 
or  restraint  is  actually  applied  to  him.  But,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  it  is  used  when  pain,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  application  of 
force  or  restraint,  is  threatened,  if  a  certain  act  is  not  done  or 
forborne,  the  force  or  restraint  being  employed,  not  to  compel 
the  agent  to  do  or  forbear  the  act,  but  to  inflict  pain  upon  him 
for  not  doing  or  forbearing  it.  In  this  case,  an  agent  is  said  not 
to  have  the  liberty,  or  not  to  be  free,  to  do  or  forbear  the  act, 
although  there  is  no  physical  impediment  which  prevents  him 
from  doing  it,  nor  any  force  which  prevents  him  from  forbearing 
it,  his  choice  being  determined  by  a  painful  motive,  viz.  by  the 
fear  of  suffering  greater  pain  if  he  does  what  he  desires  than  if 
he  does  not.  Thus,  it  would  be  said  that  a  man  had  not  the 
liberty  of  going  into  a  certain  field,  if,  the  gate  being  left  open, 
he  was  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  walking  in  it,  for  although 
there  is  no  physical  impediment  which  prevents  him  from 
entering  it,  yet,  if  he  enters  it,  he  will  suffer  pain,  inflicted  by 
force  or  restraint.  According  to  the  strict  sense  of  liberty,  a 
man  would  only  be  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  entering  a  field  if 
it  were  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  fence,  or  if  the  only 
accessible  approach  were  strongly  guarded  by  armed  men.      Be- 


(18)  On  this  subject,  see  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
Compare  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  b.  4,  c.  7. 
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tween  these  two  cases,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  an 
army  being  unable  to  gain  a  post  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
and  their  abstaining  to  attack  it  from  the  fear  of  being  defeated 
by  superior  numbers.  In  like  manner,  a  man  is  said  not  to  have 
his  liberty  to  remain  at  home,  if  he  is  commanded  by  the  govern- 
ment to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy,  in  which  case  no  force  is 
used  to  carry  him,  nor  restraint  to  keep  him  from  home,  but  an 
infliction  of  pain  is  threatened  if  he  does  not  serve  as  he  is  com- 
manded. If  a  man  is  gagged,  his  liberty  of  speech  is  taken  from 
him  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word ;  if  he  is  threatened  with 
death  in  case  he  speaks,  it  is  taken  away  in  the  secondary  and 
more  usual  sense.  A  man  in  prison  has  not  his  liberty  in  the 
first  sense — a  prisoner  on  parole  has  not  his  liberty  in  the 
second. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  where  a  person  is  determined  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  either  to  do  an  act  which  he  desires  to  leave 
undone,  or  to  abstain  from  an  act  which  he  wishes  to  do,  he  is 
said  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  no  command  can  restrain  from  an  act  or 
force  to  an  act,  and  consequently  no  command  can  take  away 
liberty  ;(19)  but  as  a  command  operates  by  the  fear  of  its  sanc- 
tion, and  as  the  will  is  determined  contrary  to  the  agent's  wish 
by  a  painful  motive,  which  bears  an  analogy  to  restraint  or  force, 
a  command  is  said  to  restrain,  and  to  force,  and  to  take  away 
liberty. 

It  follows  that  liberty,  in  its  primary  and  proper  sense,  sig- 
nifies a  power  of  acting  without  being  restrained,  or  a  power  of 
forbearing  without  being  forced ;  and  that,  in  its  secondary  and 
derivative  sense,  it  signifies  a  power  of  doing  or  forbearing  cer- 


(19)  '  Chorus,  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts  defile  not. 
'  Sams.    Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sentence  holds. 
But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging  P  The  Philistian  lords  command — 
Commands  are  no  constraints*    If  I  obey  them, 
I  do  it  freely,  venturing  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer.' 

Samson  Agonistes,  v.  1368-74. 
In  these  verses,  Milton  describes  the  nature  of  constraint,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  with  metaphysical  precision. 
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tain  acta,  without  apprehending  an  infliction  of  pain,  by  means  of 
restraint  or  force,  as  a  punishment  for  those  acts  or  forbearances. 
Political  liberty,  therefore,  is  merely  an  exemption  from  political 
duties,  and  is  a  purely  negative  term.  But  inasmuch  as  this 
exemption  from  duties  would  be  unavailing,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied with  the  possession  of  legal  rights,  the  term  liberty  is  often 
used  as  a  compendious  expression  to  denote  both  the  negative 
and  positive  facts — the  exemption  from  legal  duty,  and  the  rights 
which  guarantee  that  exemption,  and  render  it  effectual.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  speak  of  the  '  liberties  of  an  Englishman/ 

Properly  speaking,  whatever  a  person  does  without  the  actual 
application  of  compulsive  physical  force,  he  does  voluntarily. 
In  the  eye  of  the  metaphysician,  the  man  who  pays  a  fine  under 
the  sentence  of  a  court,  or  who  walks  to  the  scaffold,  performs 
a  voluntary  act.  But  in  popular  language,  a  man  is  not  a  free 
agent,  whose  will  is  pressed  against  his  inclination  by  a  painful 
motive.  In  order  to  constitute  free  agency,  the  ordinary  usage 
of  words  demands  that  the  desire  and  the  will  should  concur. 
Hence,  a  person  who  has  to  chuse  between  two  painful  alterna- 
tives— for  example,  to  be  shipwrecked,  or  to  throw  his  goods 
overboard — is  said  to  act  involuntarily.  And  for  a  like  reason,  a 
person  who  is  precluded  from  a  certain  course  by  the  fear  of 
legal  sanctions,  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  his  political  liberty. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  political 
'liberty,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  question  of  political  conduct. 
As  all  conduct,  whether  political  or  not,  has  a  prospective  bear- 
ing, and  is  made  upon  certain  anticipations  of  coming  events, 
we  will  next  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  the  politician, 
both  scientific  and  practical,  is  capable  of  determining  the 
future. 
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Chaptbb  XXIV. 

UPON  PREDICTION  IN  POLITICS. 

§  1  TN  political  practice,  every  step  which  is  taken  concerns  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past.  The  decision  of  a  court  of 
justice  upon  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  upon  a  controversy  of 
civil  right,  though  founded  upon  antecedent  facts,  has  a  necessary 
bearing  upon  the  future.  In  the  one  case,  it  either  directs  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoner,  or  sentences  him  to  a  punishment ;  in 
the  other  case,  it  denies  or  grants  to  the  plaintiff  the  redress 
which  he  seeks  to  obtain  from  the  defendant.  In  either  of  these 
contingencies  the  decision  of  the  court  is  followed  by  certain 
effects,  and  therefore  deals  with  a  future  period  of  time.  Ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  in  like  manner,  though  growing  out  of 
foregone  facts,  determine  men's  conduct  for  the  future.  The 
steps  which  are  taken  by  a  revenue  department,  for  example,  for 
the  collection  of  a  tax,  govern  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
tax-payers.  And,  lastly,  legislative  measures  are,  for  the  most 
part,  wholly  prospective  in  their  operation.  They  are  framed 
with  reference  to  a  pre-existing  state  of  things,  and  to  our  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  but  their  effect  is  necessarily  future!  even 
when  it  includes  prior  rights  and  contracts.^) 

In  every  case,  therefore,  where  a  political  act  is  done,  we  are 
concerned  with  futurity,  and  we  set  in  motion  an  influence 
which  will  operate  upon  men's  conduct  after  the  period  of  the 
step  which  we  take.  Whether  we  foresee  the  consequences  of 
our  act  or  not,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  consequences 
— it  will  modify  the  conduct  of  others,  and  determine  their  wills 


(i)  According  to  Aristotle  (Rhet.  i.  3),  the  ecclesiast,  or  member  of  a 
legislative  assembly,  judges  concerning  the  future,  whereas  the  dicast,  or 
member  of  a  judicial  assembly,  judges  concerning  the  past.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  supported.  Both  come  to  a  practical  decision, 
founded  on  the  past,  but  having  reference  to  the  future. 
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in  some  direction  different  from  that  in  which  they  would  have 
moved  if  they  had  not  been  subjected  to  that  influence.       Now 
the  great  problem  which  a   practical  politician  has  to  solve  is, 
the  determination  of  the  effects  of  a  proposed  measure.     In  pro- 
portion as  he  can  calculate  the  future  effects  of  a  present  act,  he 
will  exhibit  one  of  the  main  qualifications  of  his  office.     We 
have  already,  in   a  former  chapter^2)  examined  the  process  by 
which  the  future  effects  of  a  given  cause  in  politics  are  to  be 
investigated ;  and  we  propose  now  to  follow  up  that  inquiry  by 
considering,  more  at  large,  the  extent  to  which  political  prediction 
can  be  carried,  and  the  limits  by  which  it  is  bounded,  as  com- 
pared with  other  departments  of  practice  and  knowledge. 
v        §  2     It  is  generally  assumed  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  physical  sciences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sciences 
relating  to  the  moral  and  mental  nature  of  man  on  the  other, 
as  to  their  respective  powers  of  prediction.     The  common  belief 
is,  that  the  former  can  to  a  great  extent  anticipate  the  future 
with  certainty,  whereas  the  latter  can  only  guess  at  it  with 
various  degrees   of  probability.     For  this  distinction    there  is 
some  foundation,  but  it  is  stated  in  too  ^discriminating  a  man- 
ner,   and  it  establishes  a  contrast  between  the  physical    and 
moral    departments  of  theory   and   practice  which  a   detailed 
^analysis  does  not  confirm. 

Before  we  proceed  to  compare  the  prophetic  powers  of  these 
two  classes  of  sciences,  we  may  previously  remark  that  the 
mathematical  sciences — arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  the 
higher  calculus — do  not,  by  the  form  of  their  expression,  involve 
any  question  of  time,  and  therefore  are  not  limited  in  their 
application  to  the  past.  The  proposition  that  twice  two  is  four, 
that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  a  third,  or  that  in 
the  parabola  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  parameter  and  abscissa — is  as  true  with  respect  to  all 
future,  as  it  has  been  with  respect  to  all  past  time.  It  is  true 
that  time  admits  of  being  measured  by  number,  and  that  arith- 


(2)  Above,  ch.  xiii. 
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metic  is  applied  to  the  computation  of  time ;  but  such  arith- 
metical calculations  are  just  as  applicable  to  future  as  to  past 
time. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  prediction  does  not  at  all  apply  to  the 
abstract  sciences  of  magnitude  and  number;  nor,  indeed, 
is  it  applicable  to  science  in  general,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  applicable  to  art  or  practice.  Those  sciences 
which  lay  down  general  laws  of  sequence,  do  not  affirm 
that  a  certain  cause  will  produce  a  certain  effect  in  any  indi- 
vidual case.  They  affirm  a  certain  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
with  respect  to  an  entire  class  of  phenomena.  This  is  virtually 
a  prediction ;  but  it  is  a  prediction  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
prediction  of  the  experimenter,  who  affirms  that,  in  the  actual 
case  before  him,  a  certain  event  will  happen — or  from  the  predic- 
tion of  the  astronomer,  who  affirms  that  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed 
at  such  a  moment  on  such  a  day.  Prediction,  properly  speak-  \ 
ing,  refers  to  a  single  event,  and  affirms  that,  in  an  actual  and  I 
concrete  set  of  circumstances,  a  certain  effect  will  be  produced ; 
whereas  the  anticipations  of  science  are  general,  and  merely  affirm 
that,  in  a  hypothetical  and  abstract  state  of  things,  a  certain 
cause  will  produce  a  certain  effect.  In  other  words,  it  predicts 
generally  the  tendency  of  a  cause  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  in 
so  far  as  its  operation  is  undisturbed  by  other  causes,  of  which 
the  pure  theory  takes  no  account. 

§  3  One  important  class  of  the  physical  sciences  consists 
of  those  which  describe  natural  objects,  and  their  permanent  laws 
of  causation,  without  reference  to  a  cyclical  recurrence.  Under 
this  head  are  included  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  acoustics, 
chemistry,  thermology,  and  the  sciences  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  galvanism.  These  sciences  are  principally  occupied  with 
determining  the  sequences  of  the  proper  phenomena:  e.g.  me- 
chanics, in  explaining  the  laws  of  motion  and  equilibrium  for  solid 
bodies,  and  hydrostatics  the  same  for  fluids ;  optics,  in  explaining 
the  properties  of  light ;  acoustics,  of  sound ;  chemistry,  in  tracing 
the  relations  of  material  particles,  and  so  on.  These  phenomena? 
either  co-exist  according  to  a  constant  relation,  or  succeed  one 
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another  in  a  constant  sequence,  which  has  no  reference  to  a  fixed 
period  of  time,  and  hence  a  law  of  physical  causation,  or  a 
fact  of  physical  co-existence,  when  once  determined,  is  as  true 
of  the  future  as  of  the  past.f)  For  example,  the  laws  of  motion 
in  mechanics,  or  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  fluids,  are  universal 
truths,  not  limited  to  the  past,  and  will  retain  their  truth  as  long 
Las  the  order  of  nature  remains  unchanged.  So  the  proposition 
that  platinum  is  heavier  that  gold,  that  mercury  becomes  solid 
at  a  certain  temperature,  or  that  animals  of  the  ox  species  rumi- 
nate, will  be  as  true  next  year  as  it  was  last  year,  and  as  it  is 
at  the  present  moment. 

When  any  physical  fact  or  sequence  has  been  completely 
determined,  and  the  phenomena  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
within  our  command,  we  can  reproduce  them  at  will  in  the  expe- 
rimental method,  and  can  therefore  predict  them  with  certainty 
in  an  individual  case.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  we  can  repeat 
Lavoisier's  experiment  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  com- 
bustion ;  we  know  that  white  light  can  be  analysed  into  its  com- 
ponent rays,  by  refraction  through  a  glass  prism ;  we  know  that 
electricity  can  be  generated  by  the  friction  of  certain  sub- 
stances. (4)  But  if  the  physical  sequence  (though  capable  of 
determination  when  the  elements  can  be  isolated)  is  out  of 
our  power,  and  is  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  disturbing  elements 
which  we  cannot  command,  then  its  prediction  is  subject  to  un- 
certainty. For  example,  the  pressure  of  water  upon  a  bridge  or 
dyke  may  be  computed,  and  the  strength  of  the  resistance 
arranged  accordingly ;  but  if  the  pressure  should  be  increased 
by  unforeseen  circumstances  beyond  the  amount  calculated  on, 
the  bridge  or  dyke  may  be  washed  away.     Hence,  with  respect 


(3)  M.  Comte  (Cowrs  de  Phil,  Pos.  torn.  vi.  p.  815)  speaks  of  Hie 
'  extreme  imperfection,  a  la  fois  scientifique  et  logique,  des  Etudes  chi- 
miques,  oil  la  precision  rationnelle,  qui  caractenBe  surtout  la  veritable 
science,  n'est  presque  jamais  possible  aujourd'hui  qua  certains  eVards 
secondaires.'  This  view  of  chemistry  is  only  true  with  respect  to  those 
substances  or  phenomena  which  have  not  been  the  subjects  or  experiment. 
Experiments  in  chemistry  which  have  been  made  can  be  repeated  ad 
libitum,  and  in  this  sense  prediction  is  possible. 

(4)  Above,  ch.  vi.  §  3. 
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to  physical  sequences  which  we  cannot  control,  we  can  only  affirm 
the  tendency  of  causes  to  produce  their  appropriate  effects,  inas- 
much as  we  cannot  exclude  the  operation  of  disturbing  or  counter- 
acting causes.  Thus,  we  can  affirm  the  tendency  of  a  heavy 
body  to  roll  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  the  extent  to  which 
that  tendency  may  be  checked,  will  depend  upon  the  inclination 
of  the  plane,  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  shape  of  the  body, 
its  specific  gravity,  &c.  These  counteracting  causes  may  be  such 
as  to  overcome  the  downward  tendency  of  the  body,  and  to  keep 
it  at  rest. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  time  is  an  element  in  dynamical, 
but  not  in  statical  problems.  (*)  Equilibrium  is  conceived  as 
existing  at  a  single  punctum  temporis,  whereas  motion  is  con- 
ceived as  occupying  a  certain  period  of  time.  This  distinction, 
however,  does  not  limit  the  prophetic  powers  of  dynamics,  as 
compared  with  statics.  Although  time  is  an  element  of  dyna^ 
mical  problems,  it  is  a  hypothetical,  not  an  actual  period,  and 
the  portion  of  time  which  enters  into  the  calculation  may  as  well 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  future,  as  with  reference  to  the  past. 

So  long  as  we  describe  facts  or  co-existences  in  nature — as 
when  we  say  that  gold  is  yellow,  or  that  lead  is  heavier  than  iron 
— and  so  long  as  we  lay  down  ascertained  laws  of  sequence  with 
respect  to  physical  phenomena  which  we  can  command,  the  pro- 
position is  independent  of  time,  and  is  as  applicable  to  the  future 
as  to  the  past :  ^t  is  expressive  of  the  result  of  our  universal 
experience  of  the  past,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
will  accord  with  our  experience  of  the  future.  ^  But  when  we 
come  to  apply  our  general  scientific  propositions  in  untried  opera- 
tions of  practice — when  we  proceed  to  make  new  and  unascer- 
tained combinations  of  natural  substances,  or  new  applications  of 
mechanical  powers,  our  prediction  in  each  individual  case  is  un- 
certain, and  the  result  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  expe- 
riment. Hence,  the  invention  of  all  new  machines  and  mecha- 
nical contrivances  is  a  tentative  process :  the  mechanist,  however 


(5)  See  Comte,  Phil  Pos.  torn.  i.  p.  680. 
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skilful,  and  however  well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
art,  cannot  be  sure  of  the  working  qualities  of  his  new  machine 
or  instrument  until  he  has  subjected  it  to  an  actual  trial 
Operations  in  engineering,  such  as  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  of  harbours,  breakwaters,  and  sea-walls — or  in  drainage 
and  irrigation,  require  to  be  tested  by  actual  use  before  their 
success  is  certain.  Inventions  in  the  departments  of  chemistry 
and  optics  must  also  be  verified  by  experience,  and  cannot  be 
trusted  to  mere  scientific  anticipation.  The  aptitude  of  a  room 
for  hearing  sounds  cannot  be  determined,  a  priori,  by  the  theory 
of  acoustics,  and  must  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment  before 
it  can  be  known  with  certainty.  In  all  such  cases  as  these,  the 
experimenta  fructifera  of  Bacon  must  be  applied,  in  order  to 
determine  how  far  the  general  predictions  of  theory  have  sufficed 
for  guiding  the  operations  of  the  practical  man. 
r  In  comparing  the  prophetic  powers  of  physical  and  political 
^  science,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 'no  science  can  properly  be 
said  to  predict  anything.?  The  general  affirmations  of  a  science 
apply,  indeed,  equally  to  the  future  and  to  the  past ;  but  this  is 
true  of  political  as  well  as  physical  science,  So  far  as  human 
nature,  the  subject-matter  of  politics,  is  unchangeable/  Scientific 
prediction,  properly  so  called,  is  made  in  physics  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  a  scientific  art,  not  of  a  mere  science  or 
theory,  to  the  facts  of  an  actual  case.  Now  we  may  observe 
that,  when  the  question  relates  to  some  mechanical  contrivance  of 
man's  hands — some  operation  upon  external  nature — the  uncer- 
tainty of  physical  prediction  is,  if  not  as  great  as  that  of  political 
prediction,  at  least  very  considerable.  When  the  sciences  of 
mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  acoustics  come  to  be  applied  to  con- 
structive works — to  fortifications,  dykes,  moles,  docks,  harbours, 
breakwaters,  lighthouses ;  to  the  supply  and  transport  of  water 
by  aqueducts,  pipes,  drains  and  sewers;  to  railways,  roads, 
bridges,  viaducts,  canals,  paving,  to  the  size  and  shape  of  rooms, 
to  ships,  artillery,  carriages,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts — in  short, 
to  the  various  departments  of  engineering  and  architecture,  the 
utmost  uncertainty  often  prevails  as  to  the  Jfciture  practical  results, 
and  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  competent  pro- 
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fessional  men  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
their  art.  It  likewise  often  happens,  that  works  constructed 
under  the  best  practical  advice  fail  of  their  purpose,  just  as  laws 
made  by  the  counsel  of  the  ablest  statesmen  often  fail  in  pro- 
ducing their  anticipated  effects.  In  both  cases,  the  failure  is 
owing  to  an  imperfect  determination  of  the  future. 

§  4  Another  important  class  of  physical  sciences  is  that 
which  describes  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  living 
beings  upon  its  surface.  These  are  geology  and  mineralogy, 
with  the  sciences  relative  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  to  the  physical  nature  of  man. 

The  crust  of  the  earth,  and  its  component  minerals,  are  not 
affected  by  any  constantly-recurrent  periodic  changes,  but  they 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  successive  aggregation  of  parts,  and 
they  continue  to  be  modified  by  atmospheric  influences,  by  the 
action  of  superficial  water,  and  by  internal  volcanic  agency. 
^Geology,  therefore,  is  partly  historical/  and  narrates  successive 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface ;  and  partly  it  describes  the  exist- 
ing strata,  their  superposition,  their  character  and  component 
parts,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  embedded  in  them. 
So  far  as  the  existing  state  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the  earth 
remains  unchanged,  the  descriptions  of  geological  science  will 
continue  to  apply  to  the  future.  Minerals,  and  their  respective 
properties  (including  crystallography),  are  subject  to  no  variation ; 
and  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  when  embodied  in  a 
proper  classification  and  nomenclature,  will  therefore  be  as  true 
of  minerals  hereafter  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

Geography,  in  like  manner,  is  merely  a  descriptive  science, 
and  does  not  predict  the  future.  Such  predictions  as  appear  to 
belong  to  geography  relate,  in  fact,  not  to  the  science  itself, 
but  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  the  progress  of  civilized  man 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  (6)  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  discovery  of  America. 


(6)  '  Venient  annis  sscula  sens,'  Ac.  Med.  676-9. 

See  Bacon's  Essay  on  Prophecies;  and  A.  de  Humboldt,  Examen  Critique 
de  VHistoire  de  la  Geographic  du  nouveau  Continent,  torn.  i.  p.  162-80. 
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§  5  Animated  nature,  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  re- 
production, growth,  and  death,  is  subject  to  a  series  of  periodic 
changes.  Though  it  does  not  move  in  fixed  cycles,  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  great  aggregate  lives  only  for  a  period, 
and  the  species  is  renewed  by  the  perpetual  generation  of  new 
individuals.  0  Each  individual  is  mortal,  but  the  race  never  dies. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  each  individual  resembles  every  prior 
and  co-existing  individual  of  the  same  species  in  its  physical 
properties.  Being  destitute  of  sensation,  and  neither  conscious 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  nor  endowed  with  any  intelligence,  plants 
are  necessarily  a  mere  succession  of  identical  terms  in  a  long 
series.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  each  individual  resembles  every 
prior  and  co-existing  individual  of  the  same  species,  not  only  in 
its  physical,  but  in  its  sentient  and  mental  properties.  Animals, 
unlike  plants,  are  all  provided  with  organs  of  sensation,  more  or 
less  perfect ;  they  are  all  conscious  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  they 
have  all  an  instinctive  guide  of  their  actions ;  and  the  highest 
orders  of  mammalia  possess  a  limited  share  of  reason.  But 
(with  the  exception  of  the  inconsiderable  alterations  produced  by 
the  domesticating  influence  of  man)  the  successive  animals  of  the 
same  species  are  unchanged.  (8)  Their  faculties  do  not  enable 
them  to  accumulate  knowledge,  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
their  predecessors.  The  more  intelligent  mammalia  are  docile 
when  man  is  their  teacher,  and  obedient  when  man  is  their  ruler; 
but  they  can  neither  teach  nor  govern  one  another.  Hence 
their  nature  is  stationary,  not  progressive ;  they  are  bound,  by 
the  laws  of  their  existence,  to  an  unvarying  condition,  secure, 
indeed,  against  degeneracy,  but  incapable  of  improvement;  and 


(7)  This  idea  is  expressed  with  equal  truth  and  dignity  of  language  by 
Virgil  with  reference  to  bees,  whose  life,  according  to  him,  lasts  only  for 
seven  years : 

'  Ergo  ipsa*  quamvis  angusti  terminus  cevi 
Excipiat — neque  enim  plus  septima  ducitnr  »stas — 
At  genus  immoriale  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur  avorum/ 

Oeorg.  iv.  206-9. 

(8)  On  the  unohangeability  of  animal  Bpecies  see  above,  ch.  ii.  §§  4,  5. 
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one  generation  of  animals  is  as  like  another,  as  one  generation 
of  plants  is  like  another.  The  lion  and  the  .horse  of  the 
present  day  as  much  resemble  the  lion  and  horse  of  the  ages  of 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  as  the  oak  or  the  pine  of  the  present 
day  resembles  the  oak  or  the  pine  of  the  same  epochs.  Each 
generation  of  animals  differs  from  its  predecessors,  in  being  com- 
posed of  different  individuals,  but  resembles  its  predecessors  in 
being  composed  of  individuals  whose  attributes  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  any  other  generation.  Like  the  planets, 
an  animal  species  is  always  in  motion,  but  it  moves  perpetually 
in  the  same  orbit — '  mobilitas  immota  manet.'  It  is  another 
and  the  same.  Its  character  is  unchanging,  though  its  compo- 
nent parts  are  not  identical.     Hence,  the  classifications  and 

descriptions  of  Cuvier  and  other  scientific  naturalists  exhaust  the 
entire  subject-matter  of  animal  life :  animals  have  no  history  for  *> 
the  past,  and  no  prospect  of  progress  for  the  future ;  and  when 
their  anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  determined  by  accurate 
observation,  the  description  will  be  as  applicable  to  future,  as  it 
is  to  the  previous  and  present  generations  of  each  species. 

§  6  Similar  propositions  apply  to  man,  so  far  as  he  is  an 
animal.  When  his  anatomical  structure  has  once  been  described, 
when  the  observations  and  researches  of  physiologists  have  ascer- 
tained the  normal  action  of  his  bodily  organs,  and  when  patho- 
logy has  investigated  their  morbid  deviations  from  the  healthy 
type,  the  scientific  truths  thus  established  have  no  special  refer- 
ence to  the  past,  and  they  will  retain  their  applicability  so  long 
as  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  perpetuated  without  change 
through  successive  generations.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  was  not  limited  to  the  time  before  Charles 
the  Second ;  it  is  as  true  of  the  present  as  of  any  other  genera- 
tion, and  no  one  doubts  that  it  will  continue  true  hereafter. 
All  the  ascertained  facts  of  human  physiology — all  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  the  processes  of  sensation,  motion,  digestion,  secre- 
tion, &c,  are  independent  of  time ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  relate 
to  a  subject,  which,  though  not  identical,  is  perpetually  renewed 
without  variation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  reprinted  from  the  same 
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type,  re-coined  from  the  same  die,  and  re-cast  from  tie  same 
mould,  they  will  be  as  true  hereafter  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.(9) 

The  internal  functions  of  the  human  body  are,  during  life,  for 
the  most  part  withdrawn  from  our  observation,  and  they  can 
only  be  investigated  by  indirect  means.  Even,  however,  when 
they  are  known,  both  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  state,  the 
number  of  possible  concurring  influences  upon  their  action  is  so 
great  as  to  render  prediction  obscure  and  uncertain.  Hence, 
medicine  and  surgery  are,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  tentative 
arts.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  often  obscure,  and  the  dia- 
gnosis uncertain ;  the  mode  of  treatment  is  still  more  doubtful, 
and  the  most  skilful  physician  will  often  abstain  from  giving  a  con- 
fident opinion,  either  upon  the  future  course  of  the  disease  or  the 
efficacy  of  his  remedies.  All  that  concerns  the  expectation  of 
life  is  subject  to  great  uncertainty ;  though,  by  including  large 
numbers  of  persons,  an  average  probability  for  every  successive 
period  of  life  may  be  calculated.  Medical  science  has  made  a 
successful  inroad  into  the  future,  and  subjected  a  large  portion 
of  it  to  the  control  of  human  skill  and  human  knowledge ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  territory  still  remains  in- 
accessible to  the  prescience  of  the  physician.  The  power  of 
anticipating  the  course  of  a  disease  in  animals,  and  applying  to 
it  a  proper  curative  treatment,  is  still  more  restricted  than  in 
man,  inasmuch  as  animals  are  unable  to  describe  their  sensa- 
tions, and  to  afford  that  assistance  in  exploring  the  nature  of  a 
morbid  affection  which  the  physician  derives  from  a  human 
patient.  (10)  Animals,  however,  are  less  hable  to  morbid  derange- 
ment than  man :  in  the  natural  and  undomesticated  state,  their 
life  is  generally  terminated  either  by  the  voracity  of  some  other 
animal,  or  by  atmospheric  changes ;  if  they  escape  one  of  these 
two  causes  of  mortality,  they  appear  to  die,  not  by  disease,  but 
by  natural  decay.(n)     Vegetable  life  is  still  less  liable  to  disease 


(9)  Upon  the  extent  of  prediction  in  physiology,  see  Comte,  Phil.  Po*. 
torn.  iii.  p.  458. 

(10)  See  above,  ch.  vi.  §  6.  (11)  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  4. 
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than  animal  life ;  there  are,  indeed,  blights  affecting  classes  of 
plants.  No  botanist  has  ever  found  it  necessary  to  treat  of  the 
pathology  of  plants,  nor  does  any  horticulturist  practise  vegetable 
medicine.  The  liability  to  disease,  such  as  we  see  it  in  man, 
like  the  helplessness  of  the  infant,  implies  as  large  an  amount  of 
reason  as  exists  in  the  human  race.  But  as  both  plants  and 
animals  are  deficient  in  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  which 
render  a  frequent  liability  to  disease  consistent  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  species,  their  physiology  is  simpler  than  that  of 
man,  and  their  vital  phenomena  can  be  anticipated  with  greater 
certainty. 

Although  we  cannot  predict,  with  certainty,  the  duration  of 
life  in  any  given  individual,  yet  the  average  duration  of  life,  at 
different  ages,  is  susceptible  of  calculation,  and  the  limits  beyond 
which  life  cannot  be  prolonged  are  fixed  with  certainty.  Hence, 
we  can  conceive  a  future  succession  of  generations  of  mankind, 
as  we  can  predict  a  future  succession  of  revolutions  of  a  planet 
round  the  sun,  or  of  other  astronomical  cycles. 

§  7  The  last  class  of  physical  sciences  which  we  have  to 
notice  are  those  which  concern  the  solar  system  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere,  and  the  periodical  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  are  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  the  science  denominated 
by  Dr.  Whewell  tidology.(13)  So  far  as  astronomy  deals  with 
the  solar  system,  the  phenomena  which  it  considers  recur  in  cycles, 
because  each  planet  moves  in  a  fixed  orbit  round  the  sun.  When 
the  orbit  of  each  planet,  and  its  motion  in  that  orbit,  have  been 
determined,  its  place  at  any  future  time  can  be  calculated,  and 
the  periodical  return  of  the  phenomena  is  known  beforehand, 
AH  astronomical  problems  which  relate  to  the  motion  of  any 
heavenly  body  in  its  orbit  involve  the  element  of  time ;  but  the     i 


(12)  Dr.  Whewell  certainly  produces  some  precedents  of  hybrid  com- 
pounds such  as  this ;  but  the  main  objection  to  a  scientific  word,  formed 
partly  of  an  English  and  partly  of  a  Greek  word,  is,  that  it  is  unintelligible 
to  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  our  language.  M.  Comte  has  proposed 
the  word  sociology;  but  what  should  we  say  to  a  German  writer  who  used 
the  word  gesellology,  or  getelUchqftology  t 
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time  may  be  future  as  well  as  past,  and  can  be  as  easily  calcu- 
lated forwards  as  backwards.  Inasmuch  as  the  cycles  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  all  the  causes 
which  influence  their  motion  can  be  computed,  every  source  of 
error  or  doubt  is  excluded,  and  the  prediction  is  certain.  The 
astronomer  can  calculate  the  precise  place  of  the  earth,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  planets,  or  of  their  attendant  satellites,  at  any  given 
time;  he  can  ascertain  when  an  eclipse  will  take  place — how 
much  of  the  luminous  body  will  be  obscured,  and  how  long  the 
obscuration  will  last.  All  cyclical  changes  in  the  solar  system 
are  within  the  grasp  of  the  astronomer's  prescience.  Those  all- 
pervading  mechanical  laws  which  govern  the  attraction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  gravitation  to  certain  centres,  (as,  for 
example,  the  law,  that  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another  with  forces 
which  vary  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  their  distances,)  are  constant,  not  recurrent  in  their  action  : 
their  character  is  not  cyclical;  and,  having  been  once  determined, 
they  are  as  applicable  to  the  future  as  to  the  past. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  astronomical  data  is,  that  they 
are  few  and  simple,  that  they  are  all  derived  from  visual  obser- 
vations, and  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  the 
measurement  of  attractions,  masses,  spaces,  and  times.  Com- 
bining these  circumstances  with  the  periodical  character  of  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  we  obtain  the  key  to  the  prophetic  power 
of  astronomy.  Its  problems  being  simple,  admit  of  solution; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  data  recur  in  cycles,  the  solutions  vary  ! 
according  to  future  moments  of  time,  and  are  adjusted  to  the  I 
chronological  variation.  In  strictness  of  speech,  however,  scientific 
astronomy  merely  determines  and  describes  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  their  real  and  apparent  motions, 
and  predicts  nothing.  By  the  aid  of  those  laws  and  general 
formulae,  the  practical  astronomer  and  almanac-maker  calculates 
the  future  events  of  astronomy,  and  refers  them  to  their  computed 
times.  Even  astronomical  theory,  though  it  furnishes  the  ground- 
work for  precise  and  remote  predictions,  itself  makes  no  predic- 
tions. 
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It  should  be  added,  that  the  astronomical  movements  are 
not  only  constant  and  cyclical,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
measurement  by  anticipation,  but  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  muscular  or  mechanical  powers.  The  united  efforts  of  all 
mankind  cannot  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  their  own 
globe,  or  of  their  own  satellite,  by  a  second  of  time  in  a  thou- 
sand years.  From  this  element  of  disturbance — to  which  small 
bodies  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  subject,  the  astro- 
nomical movements  are  exempt,  and,  hence,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  practical  astronomer,  armed  with  the  principles  of  a 
matured  science,  from  applying  the  rules  of  his  art  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  future  moments  of 
time. 

Works,  such  as  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  the  CownoUsance 
des  Terns,  containing  specific  predictions  respecting  abstract 
phenomena,  are  applications  of  the  art,  not  of  the  science  of 
astronomy.  The  science  of  astronomy  lays  down  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  From  these  laws 
the  art  of  astronomy  frames  general  formulae,  to  be  used  in  prac- 
tice; and,  with  the  help  of  these  formulae,  the  practical  astro- 
nomer calculates  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  certain 
times,  and  arranges  them  in  a  calendar  which  anticipates  the 
future.  Hence,  the  course  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  philosophic  poet, 

Print  with  faint  steps  the  viewless  paths  of  Time, 
can  be  tracked  with  unerring  certainty  by  human  prescience. 

The  alternation  of  the  tides  is  an  astronomical  phenomenon,  * 
inasmuch  as  it  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon; 
and  being  at  each  place  constant  in  its  sequences,  it  admits  of 
being  predicted  empirically.  But  the  disturbing  causes  which 
affect  the  course  and  height  of  the  tide-wave  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena  is 
inperfect.  '  The  periodic  motions  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean/ 
says  Mrs.  Somerville,  '  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution entirely  covered  by  the  sea,  are  very  far  from  according 
with  observation.     This  arises  from  the  very  great  irregularities 

z  2 
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in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  but  partially  covered  by  the 
sea,  from  the  variety  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spread  out  on  the  earth,  the  position  and  inclination 
of  the  shores,  the  currents,  and  the  resistance  the  waters  meet 
with — causes  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  which  modify 
the  oscillations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ocean.  However,  amidst 
all  these  irregularities,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  maintain  a 
ratio  to  the  forces  producing  them  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
nature,  and  to  verify  the  law  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 

moon  on  the  sea Thus  the  problem  of  the  tides  does  not 

admit  of  a  general  solution ;  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  analyze 
the  general  phenomena  which  ought  to  result  from  the  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  these  must  be  corrected  in  each  par- 
ticular case  by  local  observations,  modified  by  the  extent  and  depth 
of  the  sea  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place/ (1S) 

Meteorology — the  science  of  weather,  and  of  all  other  atmo- 
spheric phenomena — so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  astronomical 
cycles,  deals  with  causes  which  can  be  determined  beforehand 
with  certainty.  Temperature,  moisture,  and  other  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the  climate  of  a 
place,  are  partly  regulated  by  the  seasons,  and  by  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night,  both  of  which  are  cyclical  and  astronomical 
changes.  The  trade  winds,  and  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds 
in  northern  latitudes,  are  dependent  on  an  astronomical  cause.  (") 
But  besides  these  constant  influences,  there  are  so  many  causes 
upon  which  the  phenomena  of  meteorology  (such  as  wind,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  clouds,  dew,  mist,  aurora  borealis,  &c.)  are  dependent, 
and  these  causes,  moreover,  are  so  far  removed  from  our  powers 
of  observation,  that  they  defy  the  calculations  of  science.  No 
precise  scientific  laws  with  respect  to  local  weather  have  been 
determined,  and  therefore  the  practical  meteorologist  can  only, 
from  the  data  at  his  command,  predict  the  weather  within  cer- 
tain limits :  he  can  only  assign  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  to 


(13)  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  sect.  xiv.  p.  114. 

(14)  Henchel,  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  §§199,  200. 
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the  variations  of  temperature  at  <a  given  place  and  time,  without 
attempting  to  fix  the  precise  point.  Hence,  in  an  almanac,  the 
great  distinction  between  astronomical  and  meteorological  predic- 
tions. The  astronomical  predictions  are  framed  from  scientific 
formulae  and  tables,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  certain ;  whereas 
the  predictions  of  the  weather  for  certain  days  are  the  mere 
guesses  of  impostors,  not  founded  upon  any  scientific  basis,  nor 
entitled  to  any  credit ;  and  where  the  prediction  of  a  weather- 
prophet  occasionally  proves  true,  the  coincidence  is  to  be  attri- 
buted merely  to  a  lucky  chance. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  indications  afforded  by  the  baro- 
meter and  the  hygrometer,  by  the  temperature,  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  clouds,  by  fogs,  dew, 
and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  often  enable  a  probable  con- 
jecture to  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  for  a  few  hours 
beforehand.  Sometimes,  also,  the  actions  of  animals,  such  as  the 
low  flight  of  swallows,  the  early  return  of  pigeons  and  rooks,  the 
appearance  of  snails  and  worms — may  serve  as  prognostics  of 
weather.  (")  These  signs,  however,  even  when  they  are  correctly 
interpreted,  only  point  to  immediately-impending  phenomena : 
no  scientific  formulae  exist  which  enable  the  practical  meteorolo- 
gist to  predict  the  weather  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  even  a  week 
beforehand,  except  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  by  such  periodical  phenomena  as  the  monsoons  in 
certain  latitudes.  (16) 

(15)  Virgil  has  collected  many  of  this  class  of  signs  in  a  passage  of  the 
Oeorgics: 

'  Nunquam  imprudentibus  imber 
Obfuit :  aut  ilium  surgentem  vallibos  imis 
Aerie*  fugere  grues ;  aut  bucula  ccelum 
Suspicions  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras ; 
Aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitavit  hirundo, 
Et  veterem  in  limo  ran©  cecinere  querelam,'  Ac. 

i.  373-6. 

They  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Aratus,  who  enumerates  a  long  series  of 
prognostics. — Pluen*  013  sqq.  Concerning  the  argument  from  signs,  see 
above,  ch.  ix.  §  14. 

(16)  Polybius,  in  describing  the  qualifications  of  a  general,  includes 
among  them  such  an  amount  of  practical  astronomical  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  determine  the  times  of  the  day  and  night;  portable  clocks 
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We  may  here  observe,  that  all  the  arts  whose  operations  are 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  meteorological  influences  are  infected 
with  the  uncertainty  which  surrounds  all  the  prognostications  of 
meteorology.  Thus,  the  art  of  navigation  is  disturbed  by  un- 
foreseen storms  and  winds;  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  unexpected 
and  inopportune  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture. 
The  works  of  the  engineer  are  liable  to  be  undermined  or  de- 
stroyed by  unusual  storms,  inundations,  currents  of  water,  &c. 
Even  medical  treatment  is  often  deranged  by  casual  changes  of 
temperature;  and  there  appear  to  be  atmospheric  influences, 
inappreciable  by  our  senses  and  artificial  instruments,  which 
generate  epidemic  diseases  in  men  and  animals,  and  also  in 
vegetables. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  meteorological  changes  which  are 
closely  connected  with  constant  astronomical  periods,  such  as 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
corresponding  phenomena,  which  in  consequence  obtain  a  cycli- 
cal character.  Hence  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  growth  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  renewal  of  vegetable  activity  in  the  spring; 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  leaf,  and  the  torpor  of  vegetable 
life  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Hence,  likewise,  the  reproduction 
of  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  &c.,  at  stated  periods  of  the  solar 
year.(17) 


and  watches  being  then  unknown.  The  phenomena  which  measure  these 
times  are,  he  says,  constant :  but  heavy  rains,  floods,  severe  cold,  snow, 
fogs  and  mists,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  greatly  disturb  mili- 
tary operations,  cannot,  he  adds,  be  foreseen. — ix.  16. 

(17)  Thales  is  said  to  have  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
visible  in  Asia  Minor,  within  the  limits  of  a  year  (see  Herod,  i.  74,  with 
the  commentators,  and  the  passages  cited  bv  Menage  ad  Diog.  Laert.  i.  23). 
But  as  Thales  is  reported  to  have  predicted  in  winter  the  abundance  of  the 
olive  crop  for  the  following  autumn,  and  to  have  made  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  speculating  on  his  foreknowledge  (Aristot.  Pol.  i.  11) ;  and  as 
Anaxagoras  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  fall  of  an  aerolithe  (Pint. 
Zysand.  12 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  59),  neither  of  which  predictions  is  within  the 
reach  even  of  modern  science — the  probability  is,  that  the  prediction  of  a 
solar  eclipse  attributed  to  Thales  is  fabulous. 

Helicon,  of  Cyzious,  a  friend  of  Plato,  is  said  to  have  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (Pint.  Dion.  19),  and  Dion  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
{ib.  24).  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus,  a  Eornan  military  tribune,  predicted  an 
ecbpse  of  the  moon  in  the  year  160  B.C.    In  his  address  to  the  soldier* 
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§  8  We  have  now  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  methods  furnished  by  the  several  physical  sciences 
afford  the  means  of  predicting  the  future,  and  of  the  differences 
between  the  powers  of  prediction  which  they  respectively  possess. 
We  have  seen  that  while  astronomy  can  foretel  with  certainty 
the  motions  of  the  solar  system,  the  prophetic  powers  of  me- 
teorology are  feeble  and  limited,  and  consist  principally  in  assign- 
ing certain  limits  to  the  possible  variations  of  weather.  We 
have  likewise  seen  that,  although  the  laws  of  motion,  sound,  and 
light,  and  of  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  are  laid  down  in 
general  propositions  independent  of  time,  and  therefore  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  future  as  to  the  past,  yet  these  propositions 
merely  express  the  tendencies  of  causes  operating  freely ;  and 
therefore,  when  we  are  unable  in  practice  to  exclude  all  disturb- 
ing causes,  we  are  unable  to  anticipate  the  future  with  certainty. 
It  has  also  appeared,  that  a  similar  distinction  applies  to  the 
physical  nature  of  man.  The  functions  of  the  human  body  are 
described  by  the  physiologist  in  general  terms,  which  are  as  true 
of  the  future  as  of  the  past ;  but  no  medical  skill  can  predict 
with  accuracy  the  duration  of  life  in  any  individual  person,  nor 
can  a  physician  always  anticipate  truly  the  course  of  a  disease, 
or  the  influence  of  his  treatment  upon  a  patient. 

Science,  indeed,  or  theory,  in  itself  (as  we  have  seen),  is  in- 
capable of  prediction.  It  merely  co-ordinates  phenomena,  and 
lays  down  general  laws  of  sequence.  By  the  help  of  the  laws 
of  causation  thus  determined,  the  practitioner  is  able  to  predict 
the  future  in  individual  cases ;  and  the  instruments  of  anticipa- 
tion which  theory  places  in  his  hand  vary  in  their  potency,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Our  object  in  making  this  review  was,  to  compare  the  pro- 
phetic powers  of  the  physical  sciences  with  those  of  the  sciences 
relating  to  man  as  a  rational  being.     We  therefore  now  proceed 


before  the  eclipse,  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  Id  quia  naturali  ordine 
statis  temporibus  fiat,  et  sciri  ante  et  prodici  posse.' —  Liyy,  xliv.  37. 
Some  learned  men,  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East,  can  predict  an  eclipse 
of  the  son  or  moon.— Niebuhr,  Description  de  VArabie,  p.  106. 
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to  a  similar  examination  of  the  latter  class ;  and  we  will  offer  a 
few  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  point,  upon  the  sciences  of 
metaphysics,  logic,  philosophy,  esthetics,  and  ethics,  before  we  arrive 
at  the  science  of  politics,  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

§  9  Metaphysical  science  describes  the  perceptive  and  in- 
tellectual operations  of  the  human  mind.  It  teaches  by  what 
means,  and  through  what  channels,  our  knowledge  is  acquired  ; 
how  we  represent  our  thoughts  by  language ;  and  in  what  the 
processes  of  sensation,  abstraction,  memory,  imagination,  &c., 
consist.  The  researches  of  metaphysics  aim  at  nothing  historical, 
nor  do  they  relate  to  anything  recurrent  in  its  nature.  When, 
therefore,  any  metaphysical  truth  has  been  established,  it  applies 
as  much  to  the  future  as  to  the  past.  If  the  origin  of  our 
visual  judgments  respecting  distance  has  been  correctly  explained, 
the  explanation  will  continue  to  hold  good  of  all  future  time,  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged.  All  propositions 
respecting  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  the  signification  of 
general  terms,  and  the  like,  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  future 
as  propositions  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  The  uncertainty  of  metaphysical,  like 
the  uncertainty  of  physiology,  applies  as  much  to  the  past  as  to 
the  future.  It  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  determine  the  ope- 
rations of  our  minds,  as  it  is  likewise  difficult  to  determine  the 
vital  operations  of  our  bodily  organs.  But  when  either  the  one  or 
the  other  has  been  determined,  a  law  of  our  nature,  mental  or 
bodily,  has  been  ascertained,  which  is  as  true  of  the  future  as  of 
the  past.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  inquiry  to  estimate 
the  comparative  uncertainty  of  physiology  and  metaphysics,  but 
we  may  remark  that,  although  our  mental  operations  are  invisible 
and  intangible,  they  are  nevertheless  the  subjects  of  conscious- 
ness, whereas  our  bodily  functions  (such,  for  example,  as  diges- 
tion, secretion,  circulation,  &c.)  are  not  in  general  the  subjects 
of  consciousness,  and  are  not,  during  life,  accessible  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  senses. 

§  10  The  business  of  logic  is  to  analyze  the  mental  pro- 
cesses which  are  concerned  in  reasoning,  and  to  found    upon 
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this  analysis  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  the  mind  in  argumen- 
tative inquiries  and  in  investigations  after  truth,  speculative  and 
practical.  In  either  of  its  two  capacities,  either  as  describing 
the  processes  by  which  ratiocination  is  conducted,  or  as  furnish- 
ing a  practical  method  for  the  reasoner,  its  results  are  indepen- 
dent of  time,  and  have  no  special  application  to  the  past.  As 
a  scientific  analysis  of  our  mental  processes,  its  truths  are 
universal — as  a  practical  art  and  method,  its  rules  are  neces- 
sarily prospective,  and,  though  founded  on  experience,  are  in- 
tended to  direct  the  mind  of  the  student  with  respect  to  its 
future  movements. 

Connected  in  some  degree  with  logic  is  philology,  or  the 
science  of  language.  Philology  is  principally  a  historical  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  It  traces  the  origin  of  languages,  their 
affinities,  and  their  successive  changes  under  the  operation  of 
different  causes.  •  It  also  lays  down  those  empirical  laws  which 
govern  the  correspondence  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  or  of 
grammatical  forms,  in  cognate  languages,  as  in  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gothic — in  the  Romance  languages,  or  in  the  High 
and  Low  German.  It  establishes  the  principles  by  which  gram- 
mar expounds  the  forms  and  syntax,  and  lexicography  expounds 
the  etymology  and  signification  of  words.  It  likewise  investi- 
gates the  doctrine  of  hermeneutics,  and  shows  how  the  writings  of 
former  times  are  to  be  interpreted.  From  this  enumeration  it 
will  be  seen  that  philology,  so  far  as  it  is  descriptive  and  his- 
torical, has  no  concern  with  the  future,  and  does  not  profess  to 
predict.  Each  language  is  a  system  of  conventional  sounds, 
framed  by  an  intelligent  process,  and  concentrating  the  results 
of  much  observation  and  reflection.  Philology  undertakes  to 
exhibit  the  empirical  laws  which  have  presided  over  the  for- 
mation of  this  language,  but  it  cannot  fix  the  laws  for  its 
ulterior  changes,  nor  can  it  do  more  than  form  a  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  the  course  of  those  future  changes.  The  rules  of 
grammar  merely  express  the  formal  and  syntactical  relations  of 
words,  according  to  the  correct  usage ;  and  the  dictionary  assigns 
their  significations  according  to  the  same  standard.  The  gram- 
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mar  and  dictionary,  therefore,  of  each  language  merely  collect 
the  actual  results  of  a  certain  usage ;  but  they  do  not  lay  down 
permanent  laws  of  human  nature,  or  express  universal  truths. 

§  11  It  is  only  in  its  function  of  interpreter  of  the  records 
of  the  past  that  philology  aspires  to  the  establishment  of  princi- 
ples admitting  of  a  universal  application.  In  this  department, 
it  borders  upon  the  province  of  literary  criticism,  and  of  esthetics, 
or  the  science  of  taste.  Esthetical  science  investigates  the 
causes  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art.  It  considers  the  principles 
of  painting  and  sculpture— also  of  architecture,  gardening,  dress, 
&c,  so  far  as  they  are  decorative  arts,  and  do  not  involve  merely 
mechanical  considerations.  It  likewise  sits  in  judgment  upon 
poetry,  and  other  works  of  imagination.  Esthetical  criticism  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  historical,  and  confined  to  particular  compo- 
sitions ;  but  its  maxims  are  mainly  founded  on  general  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  and  are  not  empirical.  Hence,  when 
sound  canons  of  taste  in  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  or  other 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  have  been  established,  they  are  per- 
manent in  their  application.  A  good  model  of  style,  either  in 
the  arts  of  design  or  in  literature,  remains  a  subject  of  imita- 
tion, though  liable  to  the  alternations  and  caprices  of  fashion. 

§  12  Our  esthetical  are  closely  connected  with  our  ethical 
feelings,  as  may  be  observed  in  theatrical  representations.  The 
judgment  of  the  audience  upon  a  drama,  considered  as  a  work 
of  art,  is  materially  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  their 
emotions  have  been  affected.  We  pass,  therefore,  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  ethics,  together  with  those  other  depart- 
ments of  social  science  which  are  not  included  in  politics. 

Ethics,  in  the  first  place,  may  be  limited  to  mere  description — 
to  a  generalization  of  the  results  derived  from  an  observation  of 
men's  moral  actions.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  description  of  the 
moral  sentiments — as  anger,  pity,  fear,  grief,  indignation,  and 
the  like.  There  are  certain  emotions  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  which  a  similarity  of  circumstances 
tends  to  excite  in  every  breast,  although,  in  some  cases,  they 
may  be  repressed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  other  counteracting 
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motive,  while  in  others  they  may  be  permitted  to  operate  upon 
the  will,  and  to  lead  to  action.  It  may  be  true,  universally, 
that  an  unmerited  slight  tends  to  produce  the  feeling  of  anger; 
but  this  feeling  would,  by  many  persons,  be  checked  as  soon  as 
it  arose,  whereas  others  would  be  impelled  by  it  to  vindictive 
measures.  Descriptive  or  positive  ethics  so  far  resembles  meta- 
physics, that  the  one  science  represents  the  intellectual,  while 
the  other  represents  the  moral  or  emotional  principles  of  our 
nature.  The  descriptions  of  both,  if  true,  are  universal,  and  are 
as  applicable  to  the  future  as  to  the  past.  The  means  by  which 
our  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  emotions  which  accompany 
our  sense  of  pain  and  pleasure,  are  as  unchangeable  in  their 
nature  as  the  functions  of  our  bodily  organs.  The  general  pro- 
positions of  metaphysics,  positive  ethics,  and  physiology,  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  respects  their  applicability  to 
the  future. 

In  all  human  affairs,  however,  where  the  will  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  alternative  of  action,  and  an  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  the 
choice.  This  is  the  case  as  much  with  domestic  and  private,  as 
with  public  and  political  life.  Hence,  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  in  all  that  concerns  moral  action.  Each  person  has  a 
free  choice  of  different  courses  at  each  successive  step;  and 
knowing  that  others  are  similarly  situated,  he  is  uncertain  what 
their  course  will  be.  It  is  in  making  this  choice  correctly,  with 
reference  to  the  agent's  own  circumstances,  and  the  probable 
conduct  of  others,  that  prudence,  foresight,  sagacity,  or  practical 
wisdom,  consists.  Much  of  the  future  is  necessarily  veiled  from 
our  sight,  but  it  can  be  anticipated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  it  is  by  the  comparative  power  of  anticipating  it,  that  the 
degrees  of  the  qualities  just  named  are  to  be  measured.  Of 
some  men  we  say,  that  they  are  imprudent,  improvident,  short- 
sighted ;  that  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  that  they 
make  no  provision  for  future  contingencies.  When  they  fall 
into  difficulties,  we  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  ant  and  the 
grasshopper,  and  we  say  that  those  who  have  not  sown  cannot 
expect  to  reap.     On  the  other  hand,  we  recognise  success  and 
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prosperity  as  being  the  result  of  foresight  and  thrift,  and  we 
perceive  in  a  man's  life  the  fruits  of  a  provident  and  sagacious 
principle  of  action.  When  this  quality  is  marked  in  a  higher 
degree,  it  may  be  compared,  metaphorically,  with  a  spirit  of 
divination.  Hence  Horace,  speaking  of  the  sententious  morality 
of  the  tragic  chorus,  says : 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerun  et  divina  fiituri, 
Sortilegifl  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  preceptive  department  of  ethics  to 
assist  the  mind  in  making  this  choice,  and  to  furnish  maxims  for 
the  guidance  of  moral  conduct.  All  treatises  on  propriety  of 
demeanour,  upon  moral  duties,  upon  the  art  of  life — all  collections 
of  moral  maxims,  proverbs,  apophthegms,  have  this  object  in 
view. 

§  13  Having  passed  in  review,  first  the  physical,  and  next 
the  mental  sciences  and  ethics,  with  respect  to  their  powers  of 
prediction,  we  have  now  arrived  at  politics ;  and  when  we  have 
traced  the  relation  in  which  each  of  its  branches  stands  to  the 
future,  it  may  easily  be  compared  in  this  respect  with  the  other 
departments  of  science  and  practice  already  examined.  According 
to  the  division  previously  adopted,  we  will  treat  the  subject 
under  its  four  heads,  of  positive,  historical,  speculative,  and 
practical. 

Positive  politics  and  general  jurisprudence  do  not,  as  we 
have  already  seen,(18)  involve  any  question  of  time.  The  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  nature  of  government  and  laws  are  ab- 
stract and  universal;  they  lay  down  the  invariable  characteristics 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  they  neither  describe  the  pas^)  nor 
anticipate  the  future.  Nevertheless,  if  they  are  properly  genera- 
lized from  a  sufficient  induction  of  facfo^they  have  the  truly 
scientific  character,  and  are  as  applicable  to  future  as  to  past 
time.  For  example  :  if  it  be  said  that  a  sovereign  government 
is  free  from  any  legal  restraint,  or  that  international  law  is  not 
administered  by  any  supreme  tribunal  common  to  two  states, 
propositions  such  as  these  are  just  as  true  of  future  as  of  past 

(18)  Above,  ch.  iii.  §  3 ;  v.  §  7. 
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governments,  since  they  describe  a  state  of  things  which  must 
exist,  supposing  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  nature  of  man  to 
remain  unchanged.  Propositions  such  as  these  are  analogous  to 
the  propositions  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  descriptions 
of  the  body  politic  have  the  same  scientific  generality  as  the 
descriptions  of  the  body  natural,  and,  when  once  ascertained  by  a 
correct  induction,  their  truth  remains  unshaken.  Whatever  are 
the  general  properties  of  a  former  law  will  continue  to  be  the 
properties  of  other  laws  hereafter,  just  as  the  properties  of  the 
nerves,  the  blood,  or  the  muscles,  in  any  former  men,  will 
continue  to  be  their  properties  in  other  men  hereafter. 

Positive  politics,  therefore,  like  anatomy  or  physiology,  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  predict  anything,  though  it  furnishes 
general  truths  by  which  the  determination  of  future  facts  may 
be  facilitated.  Thus,  a  politician,  in  seeking  to  determine  the 
future  operation  of  a  given  law,  may  be  assisted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  nature  and  properties  of  a  law,  just  as  a  physician, 
in  seeking  to  determine  the  future  course  of  a  disease  in  a  given 
patient,  may  be  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  nature 
and  properties  of  the  several  organs  of  the  human  body.  But 
neither  positive  politics  nor  physiology  undertakes,  in  form,  to 
predict  any  future  event ;  each  science  generalizes  the  results  of 
experience  in  a  certain  subject-matter,  and  if  those  generaliza- 
tions are  correct,  their  truth  will  be  unimpaired  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  so  long  as  the  structure  of  civil  society  and  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  remain  in  their  existing  form. 

§  14  While  positive  politics  has  a  scientific  generality,  and 
(inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  the  results  of  observation  without  re- 
ference to  any  determinate  period  of  time)  is  as  applicable  to 
the  future  as  to  the  past,  political  history  describes  the  past  in  ^ 
connexion  with  a  fixed  chronological  series,  and  has  no  direct 
reference  to  anything  which  has  not  already  happened.  (")  It 
is  employed  exclusively  in  narration,  and  (except  in  reporting 
the  words  of  others)  uses  only  the  preterite,  never  the  future, 
tenses  of  the  verb.    °Like  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem/  it  is  con- 


(19)  See  above,  eh.  v.  §  4. 
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cerned  with  a  succession  of  human  actions,  and  only  differs  from 
these  in  narrating  real,  not  fictitious  events. 
I        But,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  political  history,  though  it 

■»  •  does  not  itself  predict  the  future,  furnishes  the  materials  out  of 
which  political  predictions  are  constructed.  From  our  experi- 
ence of  the  past   we  are  enabled  to  anticipate  the  future,  and 

•v    the  results  of  this  experience  are  embodied  in  history.     Positive 
o^^  [politics,  it  is  true,  does  not  concern  itself  with ^ history^     The 
description  of  the  necessary  and  essential  properties  of  a  state 
and  a  law  does  not  imply  a  reference  to  any  particular  political 
ievent8,<just  as  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  does 

i  not  imply  a  reference  to  any  particular  set  of  solid  or  fluid 
;  bodies/  But  for  political  speculation  and  practice,  for  all  antici- 
pation of  definite  consequences  of  a  given  political  measure, 
political  history  is  an  indispensable  substratum — as  a  knowledge 
of  the  rate  at  which  the  sea  had  encroached  upon  a  certain 
coast,  or  a  river  deposited  silt  in  a  certain  estuary,  would  be  a 
necessary  element  in  predicting  the  future  progress  of  these 
respective  agencies.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Thucydides  writes 
his  history  :  he  records  past  events  as  they  occur,  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  judge  how  future  events  will  occur,  under  similar 
conditions  of  causation.  (") 

§  15  We  have  seen  that  positive  politics,  though  expressive 
of  general  truth,  does  not  profess  to  predict  any  future  event  or 
state  of  society,  and  that  political  history  has  for  its  proper 
object  merely  a  registration  of  past  events.  We  now  come  to  a 
department  of  politics  which  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
future,  viz.  the  speculative  branch.  Speculative  politics  (as 
we  have  already  explained)  is  occupied  with  the  influence  and 
operation  of  political  institutions,  and  with  the  comparative  advan- 

(20)  &roc  6c  fiovkrjo-ovTai  ru>v  rr  yevofitvwp  t6  <ra<t>is  axtmtiv  Kai  rw  /kX- 
\6vtwv  nori  a&Ois  Karh  rb  apdp&irctov  towvtchv  kcu  irapcniK-qa-'tav  ecrccrtiat, 
axfuXipa  Kpipftp  avrb  dpKovvrws  ?£ct,  i.  22.  See  also,  iL  48 ;  and  upon  the 
latter  passage,  compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  vol.  vi.  p.  210.  Respect- 
ing the  utility  of  historical  composition,  as  compared  with  the  active  life  of 
a  Soman  statesman,  see  the  remarks  of  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  c.  4.  The  ends 
of  history  are  —  1,  instruction;  2,  delight,  according  to  Yossius,  An 
JKUt.  c.  5. 

(21)  Above,  ch.  iii.  §  4;  v.  §  8. 
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tages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems  of  government.  ("J 
In  judging  upon  these  matters,  it  supposes  a  certain  simple 
and  abstract  state  of  things,  and  leaves  out  of  consideration  all 
disturbing  influences — it  therefore  only  affirms  the  tendency  of  ? 
an  institution  to  produce  certain  effects,  but  in  its  theoretic  capa- 
city does  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  institution  trill  produce 
those  effects. 

We  have  already  shown  that  political  theory  deals  only  with 
truth;  that  it  merely  affirms  certain  constant  or  predominant 
relations  of  phenomena,  and  laws  of  causation ;  that  it  lays  down 
no  rules  or  maxims  of  conduct,  and  therefore  that,  as  theory,  it 
prescribes  nothing.^)  We  will  now  add,  that  it  predicts  nothing 
absolutely :  it  does  not  declare,  formally  and  directly,  that  any 
event  will  happen.  Virtually,  indeed,  and  in  substance,  it  may 
be  said  to  predict,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  down  certain  general 
affirmations  and  laws  of  causation,  which  are  as  applicable  to 
the  future  as  to  the  past  or  the  present.  These  propositions,  like 
similar  propositions  in  physics,  merely  assert  the  tendency  of  a  - 
cause,  supposing  it  to  operate  unchecked;  they  are  general  and 
hypothetical — they  neither  refer  to  any  single  case,  nor  to  any  - 
absolute  set  of  data.  Hence,  if  they  are  viewed  in  the  light  of 
predictions,  they  predict  only  in  a  qualified  and  conditional 
manner.  They  affirm  only,  that  if  all  the  data  which  they 
assume  are  present,  and  all  disturbing  forces  are  absent,  a  cer- 
tain consequence  will  follow ;  but  this  is  not  a  positive  predic- 
tion that  a  certain  event  will  happen  in  an  actual  concrete 
case. 

For  example :  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  tendency  of  severe 
punishments  is  to  prevent  offences;  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  general  prediction,  that  severe  punishments  will  actually  pre- 
vent offences.  But  this  proposition  must  be  understood  as  in- 
volving the  hypothetical  datum,  that  the  punishments  are  regu- 
larly inflicted — it  is  qualified  by  this  condition.  Hence,  in  any 
case  where  a  severe  punishment  is  not  regularly  inflicted,  and 
the  crime  is  not  repressed  (on  account,  for  instance,  of  its  re- 


(22)  Above,  ch.  xix.  §  2. 
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gular  infliction  being  counteracted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
injured  parties  to  prosecute,  of  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  and 
of  tribunals  to  convict,  as  well  as  by  the  disposition  of  the 
government  to  comply  with  petitions  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence);  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  theory  is  not  satis- 
fied, and  the  dictum  is  inapplicable  to  the  case.  This,  therefore, 
is  not  an  instance  of  erroneous  prediction — it  is  an  erroneous 
application  of  a  general  theorem  to  a  case  not  properly  falling 
under  it.  The  proposition,  or  prediction,  is  as  true  with  re- 
ference to  this  case  as  with  reference  to  a  case  in  which  the 
punishment  is  regularly  inflicted,  and  the  crime  is  in  conse- 
quence repressed.  In  the  one  case,  however,  the  data  assumed 
by  the  theorem  are  present — in  the  other  they  are  not.  All  such 
predictions  in  speculative  politics  are  similar  to  the  second  law 
of  motion,  which  declares  that  a  body  in  motion  will  move  for 
ever  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force 
and  mass.  This  prediction  with  respect  to  moving  bodies  is 
founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  retarding  influence  of  fric- 
tion and  all  other  physical  impediment  is  excluded ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  verified,  if  the  case  supposed  were  to  exist.  The 
reality,  however,  never  coincides  with  the  -hypothesis,  and  yet 
the  general  prediction,  being  not  absolute  but  conditional,  is 
true ;  and  it  approaches  to  fulfilment  in  any  individual  case,  in 
proportion  as  the  real  approach  to  the  hypothetical  circum- 
stances. 

Writers  on  speculative  politics  do  not  in  general  set  out,  in 
terms,  their  hypothetical  data,  though  these  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  their  reasonings,  if  their  scientific  basis  is 
properly  laid.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  have  not  themselves 
formed  a  clear  conception  of  their  own  hypothesis,  and  of  the 
elements  of  their  own  problem.  For  these  reasons,  it  often 
happens  that  the  conditional  nature  of  the  proposition  is  over- 
looked, and  that  it  is  understood  to  be  absolute  and  categorical, 
when  it  is,  in  fact,  qualified  by  a  reservation  which  belongs  to  its 
very  essence.  Many  true  principles  of  speculative  politics, 
which  predict  the  operation  of  a  given  cause,  have  been  taxed 
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with  unsoundness,  because,  in  a  given  case,  the  prediction  was 
not  fulfilled.  But  before  the  soundness  of  any  such  principle 
can  be  successfully  impugned,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  cause 
did  not  exert  itself  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  that  its  ten- 
dency was  not  repressed  by  counteracting  influences.  Unless 
this  point  is  established  by  proper  evidence,  nothing  is  proved 
against  the  soundness  of  the  principle  at  issue.  It  would  be  as 
if  a  mechanical  philosopher  were  to  argue  against  the  second 
law  of  motion,  by  saying  that  he  had  projected  a  body  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  instead  of 
moving  continually  upwards  in  a  straight  line,  it  had,  after  a 
time,  fallen  to  the  ground. 

§  16  The  predictions  of  practical  politics  differ  from  the 
predictions  of  speculative  politics  in  being  particular,  and  not 
general.  The  speculative  politician  predicts  the  general  tendency 
of  all  laws  or  institutions  of  a  certain  class — the  practical  poli- 
tician predicts  the  particular  tendency  of  this  or  that  law  or 
institution,  or  measure  of  a  government.  The  former,  for  in- 
stance, lays  it  down  that  all  treaties  containing  certain  stipula- 
tions produce  certain  effects — the  latter  predicts  that  a  particular 
treaty/  actually  made  and  concluded  between  two  nations,  will 
produce  certain  effects.  These  two  processes  are  quite  distinct 
in  their  character,  and  it  is  only  the  latter  which  announces 
absolutely  beforehand  the  occurrence  of  a  real  event,  and  there- 
fore deserves  the  name  of  a  prediction.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
that  persons  who  are  well  qualified  to  conduct  the  one  are  not 
well  qualified  to  conduct  the  other.  A  political  speculator  may 
be  unfit  for  practical  statesmanship,  and  a  practical  statesman 
may  be  unfit  for  political  speculation. 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatise,  examined  the 
process  by  which  the  practical  politician  determines  the  probable 
future  effects  of  a  proposed  law  or  measure  of  a  government,  (") 
and  we  have  also  seen  how  he  applies  a  general  theorem,  or 
maxim,  to  an  actual  case.(*)     We  have  likewise  found  that 


(23)  Above,  ch.  xiii.  (24)  Ch.  xx- 
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political  conduct  consists  in  a  choice  of  alternative  courses,  which 
present  themselves  to  the  free  agent.  (*)  Now,  whenever  a  poli- 
tician takes  any  practical  step  he  makes,  either  avowedly  or 
tacitly,  a  prediction — he  forms  an  opinion  with  respect  to  some 
portion  of  futurity.  With  respect  to  matters  simple,  proximate, 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  few  persons  whom  he  can  guide, 
or  whose  conduct  can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  his  prediction 
may  be  absolute :  he  may  say,  or  think,  that  a  certain  event 
will  positively  happen.  But  with  respect  to  matters  intricate, 
remote,  and  dependent  on  persons  many  in  number,  and  beyond 
his  control,  his  prediction,  like  those  of  the  speculative  poli- 
tician, will  be  qualified,  though,  unlike  those  predictions,  it  will 
be  special.  He  does  not,  indeed,  consider  the  probable  opera- 
tion of  a  principle  acting  in  vacuo — he  takes  a  measure  clothed 
in  circumstances,  and  anticipates  its  effects  in  the  midst  of  those 
circumstances.  But  in  proportion  as  those  circumstances  mul- 
tiply, the  problem  becomes  more  complex.  Elements  of  doubt 
manifest  themselves  in  various  directions.  Discordant  influences 
threaten  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  horizon,  and  disturb  the 
vision  of  the  political  seer.  Hence  his  prediction,  though  con- 
fined to  an  actual  case,  and  founded  on  real  data,  will  be  condi- 
tional. He  will,  if  his  judgment  be  discreet,  content  himself 
with  saying  that,  provided  certain  disturbing  circumstances, 
which  may  perhaps  be  partly  foreseen,  should  not  occur,  a  certain 
event  will  happen.  Such  a  prediction,  if  made  with  the  requisite 
theoretical  guides,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  foots  of  the 
case,  and  with  the  other  conditions  requisite  for  skilful  practice,  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  rational  prediction  which  the  conditions  of 
political  practice  admit.  It  approaches  far  closer  to  a  probable 
anticipation  of  futurity  than  any  abstract  theory,  founded  on 
unreal  hypotheses,  which,  as  we  have  already  explained,  does  not 
properly  predict  any  event.  It  may,  indeed,  be  less  happy  than 
a  fortuitous  conjecture,  or  divination,  not  founded  on  a  careful  or 
comprehensive  view  of  facts — which  attracted  little  notice  when   | 


(25)  Ch.  xxiii. 
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made,  but  when  subsequently  verified  was  rescued  from  oblivion. 
But  such  random  shots  into  futurity,  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  more  lucky  than  those  of  the  most  skilful  marksmen,  may  be 
compared  with  the  one  lucky  hit  of  the  weather-prophet,  which 
is  remembered  when  his  thousand  misses  are  forgotten.  (*) 

§  17  In  the  application  of  physical  knowledge  to  practice, 
the  difficulty  of  prediction  arises,  in  general,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  theory.  For  the  imperfection  of  physical  theories 
there  are  two  main  causes — viz.,  1,  the  unapproachableness  of 
the  field  of  observation ;  2,  the  complexity  of  the  data.  Of  the 
first  of  these,  meteorological  science  affords  an  instance.  The 
agencies  by  which  weather  is  determined  are  so  remote  and  in- 
accessible to  our  senses,  that  the  laws  of  meteorology  cannot  be 
determined  with  sufficient  precision  to  furnish  rules  for  calcu- 
lating the  temperature  at  a  given  spot  for  a  future  day.  For 
the  uncertainty  of  predictions  respecting  constructive  works,  the 
complexity  of  the  data  is  the  principal  cause.  The  uncertainty 
of  medical  predictions  arises  from  both  causes  combined :  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  is  in  the  highest  degree  complex, 
and  its  internal  vital  operations  are,  to  a  great  extent,  with- 
drawn from  the  observation  of  our  senses. 

The  prediction  of  Darwin  respecting  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation,  and  to  locomotion  by  land,  may  be  considered  as 
a  happy  anticipation  of  the  future,  founded  on  philosophical  data. 
His  prediction  respecting  the  application  of  steam  to  motion 
through  the  atmosphere  is  probably  not  destined  to  receive  a 
similar  fulfilment.  C7) 

(26)  See  Nov.  Org.  L  40,  on  the  fallacy  of  attending  to  the  hits  and 
overlooking  the  misses. 

(37)         '  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unoonquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or  on  wide- waving  wings  expanded  Dear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air/ 

Darwin's  Economy  of  Vegetation,  canto  L 
'  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  may  in  time  be  applied  to  the  rowing  of 
barges,  and  the  moving  of  carriages  along  the  road.  As  the  specific  levity 
of  air  is  too  great  for  the  support  of  great  burthens  by  balloons,  there 
seems  no  probable  method  or  flying  conveniently  but  By  the  power  of 
steam,  or  some  other  explosive  material,  which  another  half-century  may 
probably  discover.' — Note  on  v.  264. 
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In  practical  politics,  the  difficulty  of  prediction  arises  not  at 
all  from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  field  of  observation — the  whole 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  within  the  compass  of  our 
senses  and  experience — but  it  proceeds  partly  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  theory,  and  partly  from  the  complexity  of  the  data  which 
it  is  necessary,  in  every  practical  problem,  to  take  into  account. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  is  a  cause  of  uncertainty 
more  powerful  than  either,  viz.  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human 
will,  which  is  so  large  an  element  in  political  affairs. 

In  judging  of  the  probable  operation  of  a  political  measure, 
the  practical  politician  is,  or  ought  to  be,  materially  assisted  by 
theory.  For  instance,  let  the  measure  of  which  the  effects  are 
to  be  predicted  be  one  affecting  the  currency  or  trade  of  the 
country,  or  the  numbers  of  its  population.  Upon  each  of  these 
subjects,  the  practical  man  would  be  naturally  provided  with  the 
principles  which  have  been  more  or  less  established  by  scientific 
reasoning.  Wherever  the  political  theory  is  imperfect,  either 
from  incompleteness,  or  from  admixture  of  error,  all  prediction 
in  which  such  theory  bears  a  part  is  likely  to  be  defective. 

The  complexity  of  the  data  is,  again,  a  source  of  uncertainty 
in  the  predictions  of  practical  politics.  Even  where  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  judgment  are  ascertained,  and  lie  before  us,  it  is  not 
easy  to  calculate  what  will  be  their  combined  result  when  they 
are  set  in  motion,  and  begin  to  act  upon  one  another.  In  this 
respect,  a  new  law  is  analogous  to  a  new  machine.  All  the 
component  parts  of  a  new  machine  are  given,  and  it  is  known  to 
what  purposes  it  will  be  applied,  yet  a  practical  experiment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  to  certainty  the  preliminary  conjec- 
tures formed  by  the  mechanist  with  respect  to  its  probable  work- 
ing. In  like  manner,  however  carefully  a  law  may  be  framed 
for  accomplishing  its  object,  yet  its  authors  can  never  be  con- 
fident of  its  success  until  it  has  been  tried  in  practice,  so  com- 
plex are  the  data  which  a  judgment  upon  almost  every  law 
involves. 

There  is,  however,  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  politics  which 
is  not  shared  by  physics,  which  is  beyond  the  imperfection  of 
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theory  and  the  complexity  of  practical  data — the  important 
element  which  we  have  already  adverted  to,  viz.  the  human 
will.     The  human  will  is  not,  like  inorganic  matter,  governed  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  laws.     Though  it  is  steered  by  pleasure 
and  pain,  yet  the  objects  in  which  different  men  find  pleasure  or 
pain  differ  widely  from  one  another.     Its  motives,  though  they 
can  be  reduced  to  a  philosophic  system,  and  anticipated  practically 
within  certain  limits — though  they  are  not  merely  capricious  and 
accidental,  but  follow  definite  trains  of  association  and  laws  of 
sequence  in  each  individual,  are  nevertheless  almost  infinitely 
various.     Hence  all  subjects  of  practice,  whether  in  ethics  or 
politics,  or  in  other  branches  of  social  science  which  involve  the  de- 
cisions of  human  volition,  have  a  peculiar  element  of  uncertainty. 
The  human  will,  considered  with  reference  to  politics,  may  be 
acted  on  by  either  physical  or  moral  agents.    Thus,  the  conduct 
of  men  in  a  political  capacity  may  be  influenced  by  a  pestilential 
disease  or  a  deficient  harvest,  which  are  physical  causes — or  it 
may  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of  other  men.     It  is  in  the  « 
latter  case,  viz.  when  one  mind  operates  upon  another  mind, 
that  the  uncertainty  is  at  its  height.     The  influence  of  the  cause 
is  uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  effect  is  uncertain;  so  that,  taking 
the  two  together,  the  combined  uncertainty  is  increased  at  a 
compound  ratio.     Thus,  where  a  person  is  selected  to  fill  a  public 
office,  it  is  in  the  first  place  uncertain  in  what  manner  he  will 
discharge  the  functions  of  it;  and,  next,  it  is  uncertain  what  effect 
his  conduct,  even  supposing  it  to  be  such  as  is  anticipated,  may 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  official  relations.     The  most  exercised  judgments  often  fail 
in  estimating  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  new  duties, 
though  these  duties  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  perform,  and  only  differ  from  them  in  being 
greater  in  degree — 

Tel  brifle  an  second  rang  qui  s'eclipse  an  premier. 
Some  men  are  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibilities  of  high  station, 
who  had  performed  with  punctuality  and  discretion  all  the  duties 
of  a  subordinate  post.     While  others  are  comparatively  supine  in 
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secondary  positions,  and  only  are  stimulated  to  a  foil  exercise  of 
their  energies  and  capabilities  by  the  difficulties  of  command.  It 
is  in  the  mutual  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  which  is  produced 
by  entrusting  a  person  with  the  exercise  of  political  power,  that 
we  may  perceive  one  main  element  of  the  uncertainty  of  political 
prediction.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  known  indi- 
vidual, we  still  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  method  of  exclud- 
ing doubt  as  to  the  future.  So  much  is  contained  in  that 
microcosm,  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  how 
any  man  will  act  in  a  given  political  contingency.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  anticipate  what  impression  his  conduct  will  make 
upon  a  council  of  ministers,  upon  a  popular  deliberative  assembly, 
upon  a  political  party,  upon  a  certain  interest,  or  class,  or  section 
of  the  community,  upon  the  people  at  large.  Yet  these  are  among 
the  every-day  problems  of  practical  politics,and  they  are  often  com- 
bined with  problems,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  prediction  is  farther 
increased  by  imperfection  of  theory  and  multiplicity  of  data. 
'  §  18  Our  prescience  of  the  political  future  i&exclusively  derived 
from  our  experience  of  the  past.f8)  The  results  of  that  expe- 
rience are  recorded  in  history  for  the  instruction  of  posterity ; 


(28) 

of  the  1 


(28)  The  ancients  attributed  to  their  seen  a  view  of  the  past  as  well  as 
)  future.    Thus,  Homer  says  of  Calchas — 

ts  fify  t6  riSrra,  ra  TicroSptva,  np6  t  terra— (Iliad,  i.  70,) 
which  Virgil  applies  to  Nereus : 

'  Novit  namque  omnia  vates, 

Qua)  sint,  qua)  fuerint,  qua)  mox  venture  trahantur.' 

Qevrg.  iv.  392. 

*  E'  si  oonosce  faoilmente  per  ohi  considers  le  cose  presenti  e  l'antiene, 
come  in  tutte  le  citta  e  in  tutti  i  popoli  sono  quelli  medesimi  desideri 
e  quelli  medesimi  umori,  e  come  vi  furono  sempre ;  in  modo  che  egli  e  facil 
oosa,  a  chi  esaxnina  con  diligenza  le  cose  passate,  prevedere  in  ogni  re- 
pubblica  le  future,  e  farvi  quelli  rimedi  che  da^li  antichi  sono  stati  usati, 
pensarne  de*  nuovi,  per  la  sunilitudine  degli  accidenti' — Machiavel,  Disc. 
1.  39.  A  similar  remark  is  made  by  Faruta :  '  A  conoscere  delle  cose  ancora 
non  faite  la  verita,  quale  potesse  essere  il  loro  successo,  niuna  via  abbiamo 
piu  sicura,  che  quella  delle  cose  gia  fatte,  le  quali  per  certa  oongettura  ci 
guidano  poi  a  penetrare  a  ci6,  che  seguire  ne  fosse  potato  dell*  altre,  quando 
venuto  si  fosse  all'  atto  d'esse.' — Disc.  i.  2. 

•  On  a  dit  que  le  temps  present  est  gros  de  l'avenir ;  on  aurait  pu 
remarquer  auparavant  qu'u  est  l'enfant  du  passeV — Say,  Court  tfJBamomie 
Politique,  torn.  vi.  p.  351.    Compare  above,  p.  39,  n.  36. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of  political  prediction,  see  Comte,  Court 
de  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iv.  p.  468-61, 527 ;  Zacharia,  Vom  Staate,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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and  by  the  light  of  that  experience  we  guide  our  practical  judg- 
ment. Sometimes  the  politician  reasons  directly  from  one  ana-j 
logous  case  to  another :  and  he  then  proceeds  empirically,  or 
instinctively,  as  it  is  termed ;  in  others,  he  anticipates  the  future 
by  maxims  which  have  been  previously  derived  by  reasoning 
from  the  results  of  experience.  (a) 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  light  which  can  be  derived  from 
history,  from  theoretical  inquiries  founded  upon  history,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  national  character  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  characters  of  the  heads  of  the  state  and  leaders  of 
parties,  yet,  when  any  new  political  measure  is  proposed,  wide 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  it  often  arise,  even  among 
the  most  competent  judges.  Consultation  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  and  other  modes  of  discussion,  afford  the  best  means  of 
approximating  to  a  correct  anticipation  of  the  probable  conse- 
quence of  the  measure  in  debate.  By  comparing  different  views 
and  different  conjectures,  and  by  subjecting  their  respective  reasons 
to  analysis,  much  error  is  eliminated,  and  the  ground  is  laid  for 
a  rational  estimate  of  the  most  probable  event. 

By  these  means,  the  anticipations  of  the  practical  politician 
proceed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  a  secure  foundation,  and 
(making  certain  allowances  for  extraordinary  occurrences)  are  in 
general  verified  by  the  event.  If  we  take  the  annual  laws  and 
measures  of  a  government,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  number  of 
them  produce  the  effects  which  they  were  intended  to  produce, 
and  that  their  operation  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  expec- 
tations of  their  authors  and  promoters.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  those  influences  which  do  not,  like  its  laws  and  administrative 
measures,  originate  with  a  government,  but  affect  it  from  with- 
out, and  induce  it  to  resort  to  active  proceedings.  Such  are  in- 
vasions or  hostile  attacks  from  a  foreign  power,  scarcities  of  food, 
pestilences,  commercial  convulsions,  and  internal  disturbances  or 
insurrections.  f°) 

(29)  ihv    tA    irape\r)\v66ra    pjrrjfiovtvQs,    tyuwov    wcpl     t&v    fuXK6vrm> 
/9ouAcv<rct. — Isocrat.  ad  NicocL  §  48. 

(30)  Compare  the  remarks  in  ch.  xii.  on  the  foreseen  and  unforeseen 
effects  of  lawB. 
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With  respect,  however,  to  political  prescience,  and  the  veri- 
fication of  political  predictions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
length  of  time  by  which  the  anticipation  precedes  the  event  is  a 
material  consideration.  Nearly  all  '  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before  f  but  those  shadows  can  be  discerned  by  some 
long  before  they  are  visible  to  others.  The  extremity  of  the 
shadow  is  faintly  marked,  and  its  first  appearance  is  detected  by 
few.  After  a  time,  the  indications  are  stronger,  and  the  reflected 
outline  of  the  coming  object  can  be  distinctly  made  out,  even  by 
an  ordinary  eye.  Great  political  events,  such  as  a  hostile  inva- 
sion, an  insurrectionary  movement,  a  scarcity  of  food,  or  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  can  in  general  be  predicted  when  they  are  imminent; 
but  he  is  most  entitled  to  the  praise  of  sagacity  who  foresaw  the 
coming  event  from  afar,  and  gave  timely  warning  of  its  approach. 
Such  warnings  must,  however,  be  founded  on  rational  indicia,  and 
be  derived  from  symptoms  which  possess  a  significance  resting 
upon  experience — for  otherwise,  they  are  not  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  though  the  conjecture  of  the  political  prophet  may  be 
a  lucky  one,  yet  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  Cassandra,  and  find  that 
his  predictions,  however  true,  are  disregarded. 

The  ordinary  experience  of  every  civilized  government  proves 
that  the  immediate  future  can  be  to  a  great  extent  anticipated 
in  politics.  Impending  calamities  and  disasters  are  guarded 
against,  so  far  as  the- resources  of  the  country  and  its  legislative 
and  administrative  ability  will  permit ;  and  the  proximate  conse- 
quences of  the  existing  laws  are  foreseen  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
whatever  may  be  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which  are  applied 
to  their  appreciation.  Looking  to  immediate,  and  not  remote 
results,  the  policy  of  each  government  is  in  general  attended  with 
the  results  which  it  contemplated.  Nevertheless,  this  statement 
is  subject  to  considerable  deductions,  even  if  we  confine  our  view 
to  a  narrow  horizon  of  futurity;  and  if,  in  making  this  compari- 
son, we  include  a  more  distant  range,  we  shall  find  (as  was  shown 
in  a  former  chapter)  (8I)  that  every  important  law,  and  every  poli- 


(31)  Above,  ch.  xii.  §  10. 
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tical  change  is  followed  by  a  train,  sometimes  a  long  train,  of 
unforeseen  consequences.  It  is  indeed  well  if  the  blindness  to 
coming  political  events  is  limited  to  the  distant  future,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  present ;  for 
the  most  sagacious  judges,  with  the  best  means  of  information, 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  important  political  events  which  were 
on  the  point  of  taking  place.  The  course  of  the  English  civil 
war  was  certainly  not  anticipated,  either  by  the  king  or  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  they  appealed  to  arms ; 
but  when  the  king  had  been  dethroned,  the  restoration  of  his 
successor  was  not  anticipated.  ("*)  The  French  revolution  of 
1789  was  unquestionably  a  great  and  universal  surprise,  not  only 
to  France,  but  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  the  old  French 
monarchy  was  believed  to  rest  on  an  immovable  basis.  (")  Eng- 
land has  been  repeatedly  declared,  by  calm  observers  of  politics, 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Filangieri  made  that  prediction  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  has  since  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time.(w)  % 

A  more  remarkable  example  of  erroneous  political  prognosti- 
cation can  scarcely  be  found  than  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
cabinet,  in  1792,  with  respect  to  the  probable  duration  of  peace 
between  England  and  France.  The  king's  speech  of  31st  January, 
1792,  held  out  to  the  country  the  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  some  immediate  reduction  might 


(32)  Antony  Wood,  as  quoted  by  Toland,  IAfe  of  Harrington,  prefixed 
to  his  works,  p.  xxix.,  sayB,  in  reference  to  the  commonwealth,  that,  '  as 
to  human  foresight,  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  king's  return.' 

(33)  The  supposed  predictions  of  the  French  revolution  by  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  are  shown  to  be  mere  vague  conjectures  by  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Causes  de  la  Rev.  Ir.  torn.  ii.  p.  326-7.  In  torn.  i. 
p.  24,  he  says,  that  the  French  revolution  was  '  une  immense  et  univer- 
selle  surprise.'    See  above,  p.  65,  n.  101. 

(34) '  Get  empire  est  aujourd'hui  sur  le  bord  de  sa  ruine,  et  sa  decadence 
a  sa  source  dans  leB  erreurs  de  ses  lois.'— Filangieri,  Science  de  la  Legis- 
lation, liv.  i.  c.  8,  trad.  Franc.  One  of  the  chief  legislative  errors  of  ling- 
land,  according  to  Filangieri,  is,  that  by  permitting  emigration  to  her 
colonies,  she  has  drained  the  mother-country  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
diminished  population.  See  the  remarks  of  Benj .  Constant  on  this  passage, 
(Commentaire  sur  V  Oworage  de  Filangieri,  ib.  torn,  iii.p.  235  J  who  himself 
ends  by  predicting  the  speedy  occurrence  of  a  revolution  in  England. 
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safely  be  made  in  our  naval  and  military  establishments.  Even 
when  that  long  and  sanguinary  war  had  commenced,  Mr.  Pitt 
expected  that  it  would  come  to  a  speedy  termination.^*) 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  recount  the  erroneous 
vaticinations  of  minor  political  prophets,  which  abound  in  every 
page  of  past  discussions,  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  the  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers  of  former  years.  It  is  indeed  notorious 
that  no  amount  of  experience,  knowledge,  and  sagacity  can  pre- 
serve a  man  from  serious  error  in  predicting  the  course  of  political 
events,  and  the  effects  of  political  measures :  though  a  person  so 
endowed  will  doubtless  in  general  approximate  more  closely  to 
the  truth,  and  prove  a  safer  guide,  than  a  person  of  inferior 
qualifications  in  this  respect.  (*)  Without  going  the  length  of 
saying,  with  Voltaire,  that  every  person  who  attempts  to  predict 
the  future  is  an  impostor  or  a  madman,  (*)  we  may  yet  perceive 
that  the  office  of  political  prediction,  when  it  relates  to  large 
bodies  of  men  and  extensive  measures,  must  be  exercised  with 
great  circumspection,  and  is  often  attended  with  failure,  when 
every  legitimate  precaution  for  its  success  has  been  used. 

The  falsification  of  political  prophecies  may  be  particularly 
discerned  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  new  causes,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  extant  experience  of  a  similar  nature,  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  introduction  of  railways ;  in 
estimating  the  probable  consequences  of  which  the  greatest  prac- 
tical errors  were  committed.  Most  of  the  political  effects  of  the 
inventions  of  gunpowder  and  printing  were  in  like  manner  un- 
foreseen by  the  contemporary  generations. 


(35)  See  Canning's  Speeches,  vol.  v.  p.  123. 

(36)  '  It  affords  a  violent  prejudice  against  almost  every  science,  that 
no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares  prophesy  concerning 
any  event,  or  foretel  the  remote  consequences  of  things.  A  physician  will 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fort- 
night or  a  month  after ;  and  still  less  dares  a  politician  foretel  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  a  few  years  hence.' — Hume's  JEstays,  part  i.  essay  7. 

£37)  '  La  saine  raison  nous  apprend  que  quiconque  pr6dit  i'avenir  est 
un  iourbe  ou  un  insenseV— Voltaire,  Essai  sur  les  Mctur*9  ch.  46. 

Euthyphron,  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  informs  Socrates,  that  whenever 
he  says  anything  in  the  ecclesia  on  divine  matters,  in  order  to  predict 
future  events,  they  laugh  at  him  as  if  he  were  out  of  his  senses. — Plat. 
JEtUhyph.  §  2. 
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The  obscurity  of  the  political  future,  and  the  difficulty  of 
determining  with  accuracy  the  course  of  coming  events,  ought  to 
serve  as  a  warning  against  the  unfairness  which  is  often  shown 
in  criticising  political  measures  with  the  light  of  the  past.  In 
order  to  make  a  fair  criticism,  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  agent,  and  to  consider  how  we  should  have  acted 
with  his  information.  For  example,  when  a  person  has  died  of 
an  obscure  malady,  a  post  mortem  examination  may  disclose  the 
hidden  cause  of  the 'disease;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
blame  the  physician  for  not  discovering  its  true  nature,  unless 
there  were  during  life  symptoms  which  indicated  its  character. 
Many  things,  quite  clear  in  the  retrospect,  are  very  obscure  in 
the  prospect.  Many  precautions  may  have  been  wisely  taken, 
though  the  danger  against  which  they  were  intended  to  guard 
did  not,  in  fact,  occur.  (") 

It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  those  political  events 
which  the  historian  and  the  newsman  record  are  such  as  do  nol^ 
admit  of  any  certain  prediction;  and  that  so  far  as  they  were 
foreseen,  they  were  foreseen  in  a  vague,  indistinct,  or  uncertain 
manner — rather  as  the  shadows  of  events  than  as  the  events  them- 
selves, and  at  no  long  time  before  their  occurrence.  The  news- 
paper editor  collects  the  events  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and  gives 
the  public  immediate  notice  of  them  in  his  detailed  but  perish* 
able  chronicle,  intended  merely  for  contemporary  use.  The 
historian  aims  at  a  more  enduring  work ;  he  frames  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  events,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

As  it  is  the  province  of  the  journalist  to  supply  his  readers 
with  intelligence  concerning  those  passing  events  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated — so  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  narrate  those  events  whose  occurrence  was  uncertain,  and 


(38)  '  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  judge  byi consequences.  Bad  play 
sometimes  succeeds  when  good  would  not.  When  you  see  an  acknow- 
ledged judge  of  the  game  pay  in  a  manner  you  do  not  comprehend,  get 
him  to  explain  his  reasons,  and,  while  on  your  memory,  place  the  same 
cards  before  you ;  when  once  jou  can  comprehend  the  case,  you  will  be 
able  to  adapt  it  to  similar  situations.' — Mathews  on  Whist,  p.  8;  ed. 
Bohn. 
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could  not  be  predetermined  by  any  sure  prediction.  Hence,  when 
we  wish  to  disparage  any  historical  account,  or  to  describe  it  as 
useless,  we  compare  it  with  an  old  almanac.  Now,  an  almanac 
contains  merely  predictions  of  those  astronomical  and  other 
events  connected  with  the  measurement  of  time,  which  can  be 
predicted  with  certainty — and  hence  to  say  that  a  history  is  like  an 
almanac,  is  to  say  that  it  contains  no  information  about  those 
events  lying  more  or  less  beyond  the  limits  of  our  powers  of 
prediction,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  historian  to 
record. 

§  19  Uncertainty  as  to  the  future  is  common  with  politics 
to  all  the  sciences  which  are  concerned  with  human  action  and 
opinion.  Thus  it  extends  to  conduct  in  private  not  less  than  in 
public  life.  In  the  government  of  a  household,  in  the  training 
of  children,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  employment,  in  the 
selection  of  friends,  in  the  several  domestic  relations,  in  the 
management  and  settlement  of  property,  in  buying  and  selling, 
we  are  beset  by  the  same  difficulty  of  judgment  as  to  the  future. 
Education,  likewise,  may  be  reduced  to  a  system ;  general  nrumTna 
may  be  laid  down  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conveying  literary  and 
scientific  instruction,  and  of  implanting  good  moral  principles  in 
the  youthful  mind ;  but,  as  in  politics,  the  practical  effects  of  a 
system  of  education  can  never  be  rendered  certain,  or  be  made 
the  subjects  of  a  sure  prediction.  Again,  the  art  of  war  can  lay 
down  certain  rules  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  disposing  an  army, 
of  conducting  a  campaign,  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  like ; 
but  the  event  of  an  expedition,  a  siege,  or  a  battle,  is  often  as 
uncertain,  and  difficult  of  prediction,  as  the  consequences  of  a  law. 
In  the  department  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  results  of  any  new  production,  and  the 
reception  which  it  will  meet  with  from  the  public :  the  most 
experienced  judges  not  unfrequently  are  mistaken  as  to  the  pro- 
bable success  of  a  new  poem,  or  play,  or  painting. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  difficulty  of  prognosticating  the  future, 
though  it  extends  only  to  certain  departments  of  physics,  is 
common  to  all  the  branches  of  human  conduct,  and  the  active 
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business  of  life.  Other  indications  of  this  all-pervading  uncer- 
tainty may  be  found  in  some  of  our  modes  of  dealing  with  the 
future. 

For  example — those  future  events  about  which  we  take  an 
interest,  which  we  can  foresee  within  certain  limits  of  error,  but 
which  we  cannot  predict  absolutely,  may  become  the  subjects  of 


There  may  be  bets  on  events  of  mere  chance,  such  as  throw- 
ing dice  or  drawing  lots ;  or  on  events  of  mixed  skill  and  chance, 
as  whist  or  billiards ;  or  on  games  wholly  dependent  on  skill,  as 
cricket  or  chess,  on  races  of  horses,  trials  of  comparative  swiftness 
of  sailing  vessels,  and  other  competitions  of  skill,  speed,  and 
strength.  Bets  may  also  be  made  as  to  other  future  events, 
which  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty — thus  the  duration 
of  a  ministry,  the  issue  of  a  battle  or  campaign,  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  justice,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  bet — because  all  these 
events  depend  on  circumstances  which  are  uncertain,  and  as  to 
the  estimate  of  which  differences  of  opinion  may  reasonably  exist. 
But  no  one  would  bet  about  an  eclipse,  or  the  time  of  the  sun's 
rising,  or  any  future  astronomical  event  which  admits  of  being 
predicted  with  certainty.  In  such  cases  as  those  just  mentioned, 
two  persons  form  different  opinions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
future  event,  dependent  either  wholly  or  partially  upon  probabi- 
lities which  human  reason  can  estimate,  and  each  supports  his 
opinion  by  a  wager — by  staking  a  sum  of  money  upon  its  turning 
out  a  true  prophecy.  Where  many  persons  exercise  their  judg- 
ment in  calculating  these  probabilities,  the  agreement  of  compe- 
tent judges  may  form  a  sort  of  market  value  for  bets  upon  the 
occurrence  of  future  events.  This  is  the  case  with  betting  for 
the  more  important  races  on  the  English  turf.  The  probabili- 
ties of  winning  or  losing  for  each  horse  are  determined  by  the 
bets  of  the  best  judges,  and  a  fixed  value  for  each  probability, 
fluctuating  from  time  to  time,  is  thus  established. 

The  prices  of  all  vendible  commodities,  of  land,  of  the  public 
funds,  and  of  other  securities  for  money,  are  determined  by  a 
process  not  altogether  dissimilar.     These  prices,  no  doubt,  depend 
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proximately  upon  the  ratio  of  the  demand  to  the  supply,  bat  this 
ratio  is  in  great  measure  regulated  by  the  calculations,  both  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  with  respect  to  the  probable  value  of  the 
article  at  a  future,  though  not  very  distant  time.  If  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  in  the  market  that  any  cause  is  about  to  occur 
which  will  diminish  the  value  of  the  article,  the  anticipation  of 
that  event  will  depress  the  price,  by  inducing  sellers  to  come 
forward,  and  purchasers  to  hold  back.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  generally  thought  that  some  cause  is  about  to  occur  which 
will  increase  the  value  of  the  article,  the  anticipation  of  that 
event  will  raise  the  price  by  inducing  purchasers  to  come  forward, 
and  sellers  to  hold  back.  Prices,  therefore,  are  principally  regu- 
lated by  a  prospective  conjecture  as  to  the  coming  state  of  the 
market,  and  not  merely  by  the  ratio  of  the  actual  supply  to  the 
actual  demand. 

Time  bargains  in  the  funds  are  in  the  nature  of  wagers 
between  a  holder  and  a  purchaser  of  stock  as  to  its  price  on  a 
future  day.  If  any  person  could  predict  with  certainty  the  prices 
of  securities  or  merchandize  on  a  future  day,  he  would  be  able  to 
speculate  with  certainty  of  gain;  but  if  that  knowledge  were 
accessible  to  all,  he  would  stand  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  at  present. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  government  securities  of 
a  nation  will  further  illustrate  the  above  remarks.  Inasmuch  as 
the  value  of  this  class  of  securities  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
solidity  of  the  government,  and  its  probable  solvency,  political 
events  exercise  a  perpetual  and  decisive  influence  upon  their 
market  price.  They  fluctuate  according  to  the  probability  of 
peace  or  war,  of  internal  order  or  disturbance,  of  the  productive- 
ness or  unproductiveness  of  taxation,  and  of  a  disposition  in  the 
government  to  preserve  the  public  faith.  Hence  the  public 
funds  are  popularly  called  the  national  barometer,  because,  by 
their  fluctuations  up  and  down  a  graduated  scale  of  values,  they 
indicate,  at  each  successive  moment,  the  sincere  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges  respecting  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  country. 

§  20     We  have  now  examined  the  several  branches  of  poli- 
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tics  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  prediction,  and  have  indicated 
how  they  may  be  compared,  in  this  respect,  with  the  physical 
sciences,  and  also  with  the  other  sciences  relating  to  man.  It 
has  been  shown  that  two  branches  of  politics  have  not,  in  form, 
any  reference  to  the  future.  Positive  politics  describes  the 
constitution  of  a  government,  and  the  nature  of  its  acts,  but  in 
terms  which  suit  all  governments,  and  which  therefore  are  as 
applicable  to  the  future  as  to  the  past  and  the  present.  It  does 
not  profess  to  predict  any  particular  event ;  but  its  generaliza- 
tions of  fact,  if  correctly  deduced  from  universal  experience,  must 
retain  their  truth,  notwithstanding  the  flux  of  time,  like  the 
generalizations  of  physical  science.  Political  history,  on  the"* 
other  hand,  deals  exclusively  with  singulars, — it  narrates  past 
events  in  all  their  individuality,  with  their  circumstances  of 
agent,  time,  and  place.  It  aims  only  at  exhibiting  a  register  of 
the  past — at  passing  before  our  eyes  a  moveable  picture,  in 
which  a  continuous  series  of  real  actions  is  represented.  In 
its  character  of  history,  therefore,  it  predicts  nothing.  But  a 
record  of  the  political  past  is  not,  like  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy, 
intended  merely  for  delight :  it  is  written  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity ;  and  it  serves  indirectly,  by  the  lessons  which  it  con- 
veys, to  guide  the  course  of  the  practical  politician.  In  politics 
— as  in  other  departments  of  knowledge — it  is  only  by  consult- 
ing experience  that  we  can  predict  the  future ;  and  it  is  in  his- 
torical records  that  the  results  of  political  experience  are  accumu- 
lated. History,  therefore,  though  it  does  not  itself  predict, 
furnishes  the  materials  out  of  which  political  predictions  are 
constructed.  J 

The  business  of  constructing  these  predictions  is  performed 
by  the  other  two  divisions  of  politics — the  speculative  and  prac- 
tical. Prediction,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  in  strictness  con- 
fined to  singulars.  Theory  lays  down  general  propositions  with 
respect  to  the  sequence  of  phenomena,  but  predicts  no  specific 
event.  The  prediction  is  properly  a  judgment  formed  by  the 
practitioner  in  an  individual  case.  Speculative  politics,  therefore, 
does  not  propqrly  predict.     It  traces  the  operation  of  causes, 


j 


! 
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and  their  tendency  to  produce  certain  effects ;  but  these  causes 
are  viewed  abstractedly,  and  conceived  as  acting  in  vacuo ;  and 
it  is  not  predicted  that  any  event  will  ever  actually  happen. 
Yet  speculative  politics  lays  down  principles  which  cany  on  the 
mind  to  the  future,  and  which  indicate  the  probable  sequence  of 
certain  effects  from  a  certain  cause,  though  the  anticipation  is 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  requires  various  corrections  and 
adaptations  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of 
any  actual  case.     This  last  operation  is  the  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate department  of  practical  politics.     The  practical  politician 
is  concerned  with  prediction  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.     It 
is  his  office  to  predict  real  events.     He  anticipates  the  operation 
of  a  given  law  or  act  of  the  government ;  he  has  to  foresee  par- 
ticular  contingencies  and  combinations  of  circumstances,  and  to 
provide  for  them  by  proper  precautions  and  arrangements ;  he 
has  to  divine  the  true  but  unavowed  intentions  of  foreign  states, 
and  to  conjecture  the  probable  destination  of  preparations  or 
measures  in  progress.     In  making  these  anticipations,  he  must 
apply,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  some  general  maxim 
or  principle  deduced  from  experience;  and  such  mimm^  he 
borrows  from  the  speculative  politician.     He  uses  this  general 
principle  respecting  the  tendency  of  a  cause  as  an  instrument 
to  assist  his  judgment  in  a  particular  case,  and  having  made 
certain  allowances  for  additional  circumstances — which  are  present 
in  the  reality,  but  of  which  the  theory  takes  no  notice — he  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  his  inference  as  to  the  probable  event.     In  this 
process,  if  it  be  properly  carried  on,  he  in  general  either  hits  the 
mark,  or  approximates  closely  to  it,  for  a  period  of  time  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  in  which  he  casts  his  horoscope.      But 
the  operation  of  causes  arising  out  of  the  uncertain  nature  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  multiplicity  of  human  motives,  some- 
times disturbs  calculations  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
made;  nor  can  any  human  prescience  dive  deep  into  futurity, 
or  predict  the  course  of  political  events  at  a  period  remote  from 
the  time  actually  present. 
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Chapteb  XXV. 

ON  THE  FALLIBILITY  OP  POLITICAL  PRACTICE, 
AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

§  1  tl/Jfi  have  now  investigated  the  application  of  political 
^  *  theory  to  practice,  and  the  nature  of  political  con- 
duct :  we  have  also  examined  how  far  the  political  future  can 
be  anticipated  by  safe  prognostications.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  advert  to  the  causes 
which  render  political  practice  fallible — which  prevent  the  states- 
man from  attaining  his  end,  or  deter  him  from  pursuing  a  right 
and  discreet  course.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  greater  detail,  and  to  classify  the  various  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  fallibility  of  political  practice ;  for  it  is 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  these  causes  that  the  errors  with  which 
it  is  beset  can  be  avoided. 

When  a  person,  in  political  practice,  acts  upon  argumen- 
tative grounds,  distinctly  conceived  and  understood,  his  reason- 
ing must  substantially  resolve  itself  into  such  a  practical  syllo- 
gism as  was  explained  in  a  former  chapter.  (')  He  has  before 
his  mind  a  general  maxim  or  rule  of  conduct,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  case,  or  circumstances,  to  which  he  applies  the 
maxim ;  and  from  the  combination  of  these  he  educes  his  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Now  this  process — simple  as  are  the  logical 
elements  into  which  it  may  be  resolved — is  liable  to  be  miscon- 
ducted in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  all  leading  to  practical  error. 

§  2  In  the  first  place,  the  general  maxim  or  rule  upon 
which  the  entire  argument  rests  may  be  unsound.  The  maxim 
may  be  either  formed  by  the  conversion  of  a  false  theory  into  a 
precept,  or  it  may  consist  in  the  recommendation  of  a  bad  ideal 
model.     There  is  not  in  politics,  as  in  astronomy  and  some  of 


(i)  Ch.  xx.  §  2. 

VOL.  II. 
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the  physical  sciences,  a  general  agreement  even  among  compe- 
tent judges,  and  still  less  in  the  public  at  large,  with  respect  to 
the  truth  of  any  political  theory,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  select  examples  of  erroneous  practical  arguments,  arising  from 
false  theories,  which  all  the  world  will  admit  to  be  fairly  chosen. 
The  following  laws  and  institutions  will,  however,  be  probably 
considered  by  most  readers  as  dictated  by  unsound  practical 
arguments,  whose  unsoundness  is  owing  to  this  cause. 

1.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  written  laws,  said  to  have 
been  established  in  Sparta  by  Lycurgus  :  involving  the  theory, 
that  written  laws  are  detrimental  to  a  state,  and  that  oral  tradi- 
tion is  the  best  form  for  the  promulgation  and  preservation  of 
its  laws.(*) 

2.  The  institutions  of  Sparta,  intended  to  discipline  the  citi- 
zens to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  to  fit  them  exclusively  for  mili- 
tary purposes :  involving  the  theory,  that  the  successful  conduct 
of  war  is  the  main  end  of  a  state.  (*) 

3.  The  non-admission  of  foreigners  as  residents  in  a  state, 
as  well  as  a  prohibition  of  foreign  travel  to  the  natives  :  involving 
the  theory,  that  each  independent  state  ought  to  be  isolated  as 
much  as  possible,  and  cut  off  from  direct  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

4.  The  institution  of  slavery:  involving  the  theory,  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  community,  by  encou- 
raging, cheapening,  facilitating,  and  organizing  labour. 

5.  The  institution  of  polygamy:  involving  the  theory,  that 
this  constitution  of  the  family  is  preferable  to  that  which  results 
from  monogamy. 

6.  The  institution  of  castes :  involving  the  theory,  that  the 
system  of  hereditary  trades  and  occupations  is  beneficial  to  the  state. 

(2)  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  13. 

(3)  Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  14.  In  ii.  9,  he  repeats,  with  approbation,  the 
remark  of  Plato  in  the  Laws  (yu.  iv.  p.  705),  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  look 
only  to  one  species  of  virtue,  viz.  military  valour. 

Aristotle  remarks  (vii.  2),  that  the  end  of  legislation  in  many  states  is 
to  make  the  people  warlike  ;  and  he  particularly  instances  the  laws  and 
public  education  of  Lacedaemon  ana  Crete  as  being  framed  with  this 
object.     See  Plutarch,  Comp.  Lye.  et  Num.  c.  2. 
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7.  The  use  of  torture,  as  a  means  of  extracting  confessions 
from  accused  persons  and  evidence  from  witnesses  in  criminal 
proceedings :  involving  the  theory,  that  the  assistance  which  it 
affords  to  the  administration  of  justice  outweighs  the  cruelty  of 
the  infliction. 

8.  A  censorship  of  the  press :  involving  the  theory,  that  the 
government  is  competent  to  discriminate  between  those  facts  and 
arguments  which  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  public  and 
those  which  ought  not. 

9.  A  prohibition  of  public  meetings  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions :  involving  the  theory,  that  all  such  common  expressions  of 
opinion  and  combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  are 
mischievous,  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  government. 

10.  A  prohibition  of  the  public  exercise  of  any  religion  not 
held  by  the  state  to  be  true,  accompanied  by  the  denunciation 
of  punishment  to  the  professors  of  it :  involving  the  theory,  that 
the  propagation  of  religious  truth  by  coercive  means  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  state. 

11.  The  fixation  of  a  maximum  rate  of  prices  for  commo- 
dities in  general :  involving  the  theory,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  regulate  prices,  and  that  the  exercise  of  that 
power  is  beneficial. 

12.  The  establishment  of  government  granaries:  involving  the 
theory,  that  such  a  provision  tends  to  keep  down  prices  in  time 
of  scarcity  more  effectually  than  the  measures  of  private  traders. 

13.  The  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws :  involving  the  theory, 
that  the  expensive  tastes  of  private  individuals  ought  to  be  re- 
strained by  legislative  penalties,  and  that  luxury  is  mischievous 
to  the  state.(4) 


(4)  '  Pour  le  dedans  de  la  ville,  Mentor  visita  tons  lea  magasins,  toutes 
les  boutiques  d'artbans,  et  toutes  les  places  publiques.  II  defendit  toutes 
lea  marcnandises  de  pays  Strangers  qui  pouvaient  introduire  le  luxe  et  la 
mollesse.  II  regla  les  habits,  la  nourriture,  les  meubles ;  la  grandeur  et 
FoTDement  des  maisons,  pour  toutes  les  conditions  differentes.  11  bannit 
tons  les  ornements  d'or  et  df argent ;  et  il  dit  a  Idomenee :  je  ne  connais 
qu'un  seul  moyen  pour  rendre  votrepeuple  modeste  dans  sa  d£pense,  c'est  que 
vous  lui  en  donniez  vous-mdme  rexemple.' — TStemaque,  liv.  x. ;  and  see, 
on  the  evils  of  luxury,  liv.  xvii.  On  luxury,  see  Filangieri,  Scienza  della 
LegUlazione,  lib.  ii.  c.  37,  38. 
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14.  The  discouragement  of  manufacturing  industry :  involv- 
ing the  theory,  that  manufactures  minister  to  luxury.  (*) 

15.  The  discouragement  of  foreign  trade  and  of  the  use  of 
money :  involving  the  theory,  that  trade  and  money  (particularly  ! 
paper  money)  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people.(*)  j 

16.  The  encouragement  of  population,  by  premiums  on  mar- 
riage,  rewards  for  large  families,  and  the  like:  involving  the 
theory,  that  in  a  country  where  the  entire  population  is  free,  the 
public  welfare  is  promoted  by  the  greatest  possible  increase  of 
population^7) 

17.  The  discouragement  of  foreign  imports  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  domestic  production :  involving  the  theory,  that  the 
voluntary  operations  of  trade  may,  on  the  whole,  be  prejudicial 
to  the  country. 

Now,  in  cases  such  as  those  which  we  have  adduced,  a  false 
theory  of  politics  is  converted  into  a  practical  maxim  of  conduct, 
and  this  maxim,  when  applied  to  a  particular  country,  or  to  a 
particular  set  of  facts,  generates  a  law,  or  institution,  which, 
being  ultimately  founded  on  a  false  theory,  is  erroneous,  and 
mischievous  in  its  consequences.  Sometimes  this  maxim  is 
founded  upon  a  sophistical  theory — sometimes  it  is  a  traditionary 
precept,  imperfectly  abstracted  from  experience,  and  not  form- 
ing part  of  any  speculative  system  of  doctrine.  But  whether  the 
maxim  be  derived  from  the  generalizations  of  an  avowed  theorist 
and  philosopher,  or  whether  it  be  an  apophthegm,  or  dictum, 
floating  about  in  a  detached  and  isolated  form,  and  confirmed  by 
long  acquiescence,  the  error  of  the  practical  argument,  and  con- 


(<)  See  TSlSmaque,  liv.  vii.,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  happy  Bcetica 
are  described  as  detesting  the  arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  because 
they  are  inventions  of  vanity  and  effeminacy,  and  sources  of  corruption. 

(6)  Plato  reprobates  foreign  trade  and  the  use  of  money  on  moral 
grounds. — De  Leg.  iv.  p.  706.  He  only  permits  the  use  of  money  for  cer- 
tain purposes  in  his  imaginary  states. — Leg.  v.  12,  p.  742 ;  JEtep.  iii.  22, 
p.  416.  The  people  of  Bstica  have  no  foreign  trade  and  no  money. — 
TeUmaque,  liv.  vii.  The  Utopians,  likewise,  never  use  money  in  their  own 
island. — lib.  ii.  The  evils  of  money,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Erichthon,  king  of  Attica,  are  enumerated  in  T6Umaque,  liv.  ziv. 


(7)  See  TiUmaque,  liv.  xviL 
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sequently  of  the  practical  step  to  which  it  leads,  is  owing  to  the 
unsoundness  of  this  maxim. 

It  is  to  this  head  that  all  imitations  of  a  bad  ideal  model 
belong.  Thus,  if  the  maxim  be,  that  whenever  there  is  to  be 
legislation  on  rights  of  property,  or  trade,  or  marriage,  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  ideal  state  of  nature,  or  of  the  Platonic  com- 
monwealth, or  of  Sir  T.  Mora's  Utopia,  are  to  be  followed,  then, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  circumstances  contemplated, 
the  practical  conclusion  suggested  by  the  major  premise  is 
drawn,  and  a  copy  of  the  ideal  model  is  established. 

At  other  times,  impolitic  acts  in  the  administration  of  a 

government,  not  amounting  to  laws  or  permanent  institutions, 

are  suggested  by  false  maxims  of  political  conduct.     Thus,  the 

disastrous  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius,  and  afterwards  by 

Xerxes  (prompted  originally  by  a  desire  of  punishing  the  affront 

offered  by  some  of  the  Greeks  to  the  majesty  of  the  Persian 

empire),  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  belief,  that  the  vast  numbers 

of  an  Oriental  army  would  be  irresistible.    The  refusal  of  Nicias 

to  allow  the  Athenian  fleet  to  escape  from  Syracuse  when  the 

moon  was  eclipsed  (which  was  the  main  cause  of  its  destruction 

by  the  enemy),  was  owing  to  a  traditional  maxim,  that  eclipses 

had  a  political  meaning.      The  resistance  of  Charles  I.  to  the 

demands  of  his  parliament  was  founded,  in  great  measure,  on  the 

simple  monarchical  theory  of  the  British  constitution,  which  had 

become  inapplicable  to  his  time.     The  attempt  of  James  II.  to 

use  the  influence  of  government  for  the  legal  establishment  of 

Catholicism  was  prompted  by  the  maxim,  that  catholic  princes 

were  bound  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  for  advancing  their 

own  faith.  The  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  mother-country 

over  the  American  colonies  of  England,  which  led  to  the  war  of 

independence,  originated  in  the  old  maxims  of  colonial  policy 

and  government,  which  the  growing  importance  of  those  colonies 

rendered  untenable.  The  establishment  of  the  continental  system 

by  Napoleon  was  dictated  by  false  theories  of  political  economy ; 

and  the  issue  of  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X.  (which  produced 

the  revolution  of  July,  1830)  was  suggested  by  maxims  of  govern- 
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ment  which  belonged  to  the  French  monarchy  as  it  existed 
before  1789. 

Although  the  logical  nature  of  the  error  is  the  same,  an 
important  practical  distinction  exists  between  defective  laws  and 
institutions,  and  such  erroneous  measures  as  those  which  have 
been  last  mentioned.  The  former,  being  more  or  less  perma- 
nent in  their  character,  admit  of  a  locm  pcenitentia ;  their  opera- 
tion can  be  compared  with  the  expectations  formed  respecting 
them,  and  the  soundness  of  the  theory  upon  which  they  were 
founded  can  be  tested  by  the  results  of  experience.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  persisted  in,  their  maintenance  indicates  a  deliberate 
adherence  to  the  practical  maxim  of  conduct  which  dictates  their 
original  establishment;  for  if  experience  is  believed  to  prove 
their  inexpediency,  they  can  be  repealed.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  false  steps  as  we  have  been  last  considering  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. An  imprudent  war  leads  to  consequences  which  must 
be  borne,  and  cannot  be  cured ;  a  violent  measure  of  a  weak 
government,  provoking  its  subjects  to  successful  resistance,  can- 
not be  recalled  and  atoned  for.  Such  false  moves  in  the  game 
of  politics,  when  once  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  by  the 
antagonist,  cannot  be  revoked.  When  Napoleon  was  at  Moscow, 
he  could  not  cancel  the  effects  of  that  ruinous  expedition,  as  he 
could  repeal  or  modify  a  law  relative  to  military  conscription 
in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  (as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  lower  down)  that  errors  con- 
sisting in  a  single  irrevocable  step — such  as  a  campaign,  a  battle, 
a  measure  provoking  a  rebellion — are  in  general  mixed  in  their 
character,  and  consist  partly  in  the  adoption  of  a  false  maxim 
of  conduct,  partly  in  a  misconception  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Thus,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  his  court  and  family,  that  a  vast 
Persian  armament  was  irresistible ;  but,  besides  this,  he  was  im- 
perfectly informed  as  to  the  Greek  character,  and  was  not  aware 
either  of  the  patriotism,  courage,  or  military  skill  of  the  little 
communities  whom  he  intended  to  sweep  away. 

It  should  be  added  that,  although  the  single  acts  of  a  govern- 
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ment  may  indicate  a  decided  preference  for  a  certain  rule  of 
policy,  the  continued  maintenance  of  laws  founded  upon  it  imply 
a  more  deliberate  conviction  of  its  soundness.  Thus,  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  proves  the  fanatical  preference  of  the  French 
court  for  a  persecuting  religious  policy ;  but  the  perseverance  of 
the  Irish  parliament  in  maintaining  the  penal  acts  against  the 
Roman-catholics,  passed  by  them  in  the  reigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  proves  that 
this  policy  was  upheld  upon  system  by  a  succession  of  adminis- 
trations and  parliaments,  and  not  enforced  by  a  momentary 
impulse  of  fanatical  antipathy,  or  by  the  casual  severity  of  a  few 
persons. 

Systematic  and  deliberate  deceit  on  the  part  of  a  government 
— such  a  policy  as  has  acquired  the  name  of  Machiavelian — 
must  be  considered  as  erroneous  practice,  founded  on  a  false 
maxim  of  conduct.  If,  for  example,  any  government  adopts  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Machiavel  in  the  Prince  as  the  practical 
rules  for  its  guidance — such  as,  that  it  is  dangerous  in  a  ruler  to 
keep  faith ;  that  he  ought  to  be  merciful,  humane,  religious,  and 
upright  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  (*)  its  conduct  will  be 
not  only  dishonest,  but  also  impolitic;  it  will  discover  before 
long,  that  in  affairs  of  state,  as  in  ethics,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 

Reliance  upon  the  arts  of  divination  in  political  matters  like- 
wise falls  under  this  head.  The  prediction  of  the  soothsayer 
furnishes  the  principle  which  governs  the  decision  in  the  indi- 
vidual case,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  false  theoretical  maxim,  which 
professes  to  rest  on  merely  human  grounds.  In  ancient  times, 
the  affairs  of  nations  were,  to  a  great  extent,  guided  or  influenced 
by  portents,  oracles,  predictions,  prodigies,  auguries,  auspices, 
Sibylline  lots,  and  the  like.  Divination  was,  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  incorporated  with  the  national  religion,  and  made 
an  affair  of  state :  since  the  revival  of  literature  and  science  in 
Europe,  kings  and  generals  consulted  astrologers.     All  super- 


(8)  Principe,  c.  18. 
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stitious  beliefs  which  influence  large  bodies  of  men  may  become 
the  origin  of  practical  maxims  in  politics. 

§  3  The  next  cause  of  erroneous  political  practice  which 
we  have  to  consider,  is  when  the  maxim  adopted  is  generally 
true,  or  the  ideal  model  selected  is  generally  good,  but  it  happens 
to  be  inapplicable  to  the  actual  case.  The  hypothetical  grounds 
on  which  the  theory  rests  are  not  examined — the  relative  is 
mistaken  for  the  absolute — the  general  for  the  universal,  and 
hence  the  rule  is  applied  to  one  of  its  exceptional  cases. 

We  have  already  explained  the  process  by  which  a  sound 
theory  is  misapplied  in  practice,  so  as  to  lead  to  an  erroneous 
result.  (9)     We  have  seen  that  a  proposition  formed  by  an  in- 
ductive extension,  may  represent  correctly  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  of  a  class,  but  that  the  class  may  be  also  subject  to 
other  influences,  which  this  proposition  does  not  include.    Hence, 
the  practical  maxim  framed  from  this  general  theorem  is  liable 
to  exceptions,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in  practice. 
Thus,  received  maxims  of  conduct  may  prescribe  certain  consti- 
tutional securities,  certain  legal  checks,   certain  limitations  of 
power,  certain  modes  of  responsibility,  for  persons  holding  certain 
public  offices ;  these  maxims,  being  founded  on  the  ordinary  and 
average  amount  of  honesty  and  intelligence  in  the  given  country, 
are  applicable  in  the  majority  of  cases.     It  may  happen,  how- 
ever, that  some  cases  of  remarkable  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
fications may  occur  in  which  they  are  superfluous,  and  therefore 
inconvenient.     Again,  there  may  be  other  cases,  of  persons  of 
peculiar  cunning  and  knavery,  in  which  they  may  prove  inade- 
quate.   It  is  a  generally  sound  maxim,  that  a  government  ought 
not  to  manufacture  the  articles  required  for  its  use.     Yet  there 
may  be  reasons  why  it  should  make  its  own  gunpowder,  and 
build  its  own  ships.     It  is  a  generally  sound  maxim,  that  a 
government  ought  not  to  engage  in  trade;  yet,  if  a  general 
before  a  campaign  made  no  provision  of  food,  and  trusted  merely 
to  the  natural  supply,  the  army  would  probably  be  stopped  by 


(9)  Ch.  xx. 
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starvation.  It  is  a  generally  sound  maxim,  that  the  competition 
of  traders  ultimately  adjusts  prices  to  a  fairer  standard  than 
would  be  fixed  by  legislative  interference.  But  this  maxim  does 
not  always  apply  in  cases  where  the  rivalry  of  companies,  having 
large  quantities  of  fixed  capital,  exists.  It  is  a  generally  sound 
maxim,  that  governments  ought  not  to  regulate  prices ;  yet,  in 
cases  such  as  public  carriages,  where  a  delay  even  of  a  few 
minutes  would  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  extortion  would 
therefore  be  practised,  such  an  interference  may  be  expedient. 

Now,  such  exceptions  as  these  are  not  real  exceptions,  or 
rather  they  are  only  exceptions  because  the  rule,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  statement,  and  from  the  infirmity  of  language,  is  made 
unnecessarily  wide.  The  rule  and  the  exception,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent the  operation  of  distinct  causes  or  social  laws,  but  the 
rule  represents  the  prevailing,  the  exception  the  rarer  cause. 
Hence,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  one  is  erected  into  a  general 
maxim  or  precept,  and  the  latter  is  arranged  under  it  as  a  subor- 
dinate or  exceptional  case.  Each,  however,  has  its  own  principle, 
which,  by  a  careful  and  precise  analysis,  might  be  separately 
enounced.  For  example,  the  maxim  respecting  the  interference 
of  government  in  manufactures  might  be  so  qualified,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  cases  which  are  called  exceptional.  When  brought 
into  this  state,  it  would  be  more  cumbrous  and  complex,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  more  precise,  and  less  likely  to  mislead. 

In  applying  a  maxim  to  practice,  the  hypotheses  assumed  in 
the  formation  of  the  maxim  should  be  attended  to,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  coincide  with  the  actual  case.  If  they 
do  not,  the  maxim  is  probably  inapplicable.  If,  for  example, 
the  maxim  assumes  an  ordinary  state  of  things,  and  if  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  extraordinary  state  of  things,  its  applicability  may 
be  reasonably  doubted.  If  a  maxim  as  to  the  operation  of 
competition,  and  the  interference  of  the  government  with  the 
prices  of  the  market,  supposes  the  competition  of  individual 
dealers  in  articles  which  can  be  easily  moved,  and  of  which  the 
quantity  at  any  given  place  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ad 
libitum,  it  is  possible  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  competition  of 
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companies,  in  articles  which  are  fixed  to  one  place,  and  which 
cannot  be  easily  augmented  or  reduced  in  quantity. 

It  is  in  the  comparison  between  the  hypothetical  circum- 
stances which  form  the  basis  of  the  major  premise,  with  the 
actual  circumstances  which  constitute  the  minor  premise,  that 
the  difficulty  of  applying  political  theory  to  practice  mainly  con- 
sists. Such  a  comparison  leads  to  the  mutual  adaptation  of  the 
two  premises,  or  rather  to  the  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  major  premise,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
enounced  in  the  minor  premise  which  the  argument  requires. 
By  considering  the  relation  of  the  hypotheses  assumed  in  the 
pure  theory  to  the  complex  facts  of  the  case  before  him,  the 
politician  is  able  to  form  a  general  maxim,  which  he  applies  to 
the  case,  and  which  leads  him  to  the  practical  conclusion  of  which 
he  is  in  search.  For  the  proper  conduct  of  this  process,  no  rules 
more  precise  than  those  suggested  in  a  former  chapter(10)  can  per- 
haps be  given.  Nor  can  any  system  of  rules,  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  either  equalize  natural  powers,  or  render  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  at  the  moment  of  action  unnecessary.  Happy 
tact  and  natural  sagacity,  combined  with  experience,  may  hit  the 
right  course  more  effectually  than  a  slower  and  more  systematic 
understanding,  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  rules.  But  a  com- 
prehension of  the  logical  process  which  must  be  gone  through 
(whether  it  be  perceived  by  the  reasoner  himself  or  not)  would 
facilitate  and  guide  the  exercise  even  of  the  strongest  natural 
powers,  while  it  enables  a  less  vigorous  or  rapid  mind  to  make 
the  best  use  of  more  limited  means. 

No  theory  can  be  sufficiently  minute  and  detailed  in  its  ex- 
position, nor  can  any  art  or  system  of  practical  rules,  founded 
upon  it,  be  sufficiently  varied  and  elastic,  to  meet  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  political  practice  without  adaptation.  Now,  in  order  that 
this  process  of  adaptation  should  be  properly  made,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  practician  should  have  a  mastery  of  the  scientific 
theorems  or  the  rules  of  art  which  he  handles.     He  should  un- 


(10)  Above,  ch.  xx. 
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derstand  distinctly  how  much  and  how  little  they  imply — what 
is  the  foundation  on  which  they  have  been  constructed.  If  with 
this  knowledge  he  combines  a  complete  survey  and  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  and  if,  moreover,  he  understands  the  logical  mechanism 
of  the  process  which  he  has  to  conduct,  and  can  handle  easily 
the  tools  with  which  he  has  to  work,  he  is  in  the  best  position 
for  the  solution  of  his  practical  problem  in  which  he  can  place 
himself,  by  any  exertion  dependent  on  himself.  The  process  is 
in  itself  essentially  difficult — no  excellence  of  theory  or  of  rules 
of  art,  no  skill  or  experience  in  their  application  to  practice,  no 
felicity  of  natural  powers,  can  furnish  any  infallible  preservative 
against  error.  The  road  is  flanked  by  pitfalls,  into  which  the 
most  keen-sighted  and  wary  traveller  will  sometimes  fall.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  subject  in  which  the  presumptuous  confidence 
of  the  self-appointed  guides  who  meet  us  at  every  turn  is  less 
justifiable.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that,  because 
a  process  is  difficult,  means  cannot  be  found  for  regulating  our 
discretion — or  that  because  we  may  be  liable  to  slip  and  fall,  we 
can  never  learn  to  stand.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  sound 
rules  are  so  useful,  as  one  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  and  of  great  difficulty  and  intricacy.  (n) 

§  4  A  third  cause  of  erroneous  political  practice  is  when 
the  argument  is  founded,  not  upon  a  general  maxim,  but  upon  a 
precedent  or  a  real  model,  and,  instead  of  a  good  precedent  or 
model,  a  bad  one  is  selected. 

We  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  examined  the  process  of  rea- 
soning from  precedents  and  real  models,  and  have  seen  that, 
although  the  argument  implies  a  general  principle,  connecting  the 
two  cases,  that  principle  is  frequently  not  expressed.  (l2)  Whether, 
however,  it  be  expressed  or  not,  if  the  precedent  chosen  be  an  un- 
sound one,  the  argument  founded  upon  it  must  lead  to  an  erro- 


(u)  Nullam  dicere  maximarum  rerum  artem  esse,  cum  minimarum 
sine  arte  nulla  sit,  hominum  est  parum  considerate  loquentium,  atque  in 
maximis  rebus  errantium. — Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  2. 

(ia)  Above,  ch.  xxi.  §  4. 
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neous  practical  conclusion ;  if  the  real  model  be  unworthy  of 
imitation,  the  copy  must  partake  of  the  defects  of  the  original 

The  commonest  instances  of  defective  precedent  are  where  a 
routine  has  been  established  in  any  department  of  public  busi- 
ness, whether  legislative  or  executive,  and  the  previous  practice 
is  perpetuated  simply  because  it  is  consecrated  by  custom,  and  in 
spite  of  the  valid  objections  to  which  it  may  be  liable.  In  all 
the  semi-civilized  countries,  where  society  has  assumed  a  stationary 
form,  the  unprogressive  character  of  the  government  is  owing,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  servile  and  unthinking  imitation  of  bad 
models,  and  to  the  mechanical  perpetuation  of  a  vicious  system, 
indicated  by  existing  practice  and  precedent.  Much  of  the  worst 
parts  of  an  Oriental  government  is  not  derived  from  any  maxims 
of  policy,  stated  in  a  dogmatic  form,  but  consists  merely  in  a 
repetition  of  former  measures — in  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
policy  heretofore  pursued  in  the  country.  In  a  state  of  society 
such  as  this,  the  error  consists,  not  in  the  following  of  precedents, 
but  in  the  badness  of  the  precedents  which  are  followed.  It  is 
not  merely  that  each  generation  treads  in  the  steps  of  its  prede- 
cessors, but  that  it  follows  steps  which  lead  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. If  the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  other  Mahometan  com- 
munities, retained  monogamy,  as  they  now  retain  polygamy — if 
they  retained  local  municipal  institutions  as  they  now  retain  pro- 
vincial government  by  pachas,  their  adherence  to  precedent 
would  not  be  deserving  of  censure. 

§  5  A  fourth  cause  of  erroneous  political  practice  is  when 
a  good  precedent,  or  an  excellent  real  model,  is  selected  as  an 
authority,  but  is  misapplied. 

We  have  already  seen  that  much  judgment  and  much  care 
is  requisite,  in  order  to  make  a  correct  use  even  of  a  good  pre- 
cedent^18) The  parallelism  of  the  two  cases* — the  example,  and 
the  case  under  consideration — must  be  well  established  before 
a  safe  practical  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  For  instance :  there 
may  be  good  precedents  for  a  rapid  procedure,  and  good  prece- 
dents for  a  slow  procedure ;  there  may  be  good  precedents  for 


(13)  Above,  ck  xxi.  §  %igitized 
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action  without  previous  inquiry,  there  may  be  good  precedents  for 
action  with  previous  inquiry.  But  in  order  to  make  a  correct 
application  of  these  precedents  respectively,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
cases  exhibiting  similar  circumstances.  For  example,  it  would 
be  irrational  to  apply  a  precedent  of  legislative  inquiry  where 
the  subject  was  complex,  the  facts  imperfectly  known,  and  many 
discordant  opinions  prevailed,  and  where,  moreover,  there  was 
no  pressing  need  of  action,  to  the  case  of  a  general  who  was 
called  upon  for  a  decision  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign.  In  cases 
so  manifestly  dissimilar  as  those  just  suggested,  nobody  would 
perhaps  think  of  employing  one  as  a  precedent  for  the  other,  or, 
if  any  such  argument  were  used,  its  inapplicability  would  be 
easily  exposed;  but  where  the  degrees  of  dissimilitude  are  less, 
the  application  of  irrelevant  precedents  is  often  made,  and,  if  the 
difference  should  be  small,  it  becomes  a  hard  matter  for  a.  per- 
fectly competent  judge — a  person  unbiassed,  experienced,  and  well 
informed  of  the  facts  of  each  case — to  form  a  confident  opinion 
as  to  the  applicability  or  non-applicability  of  the  alleged  precedent. 
It  happens  not  unfrequently,  in  the  discussion  of  practical 
affairs,  that  rival  precedents  or  real  examples  are  cited,  and  that 
those  who  have  to  decide  the  question  are  called  upon  to  judge 
as  to  the  greater  applicability  of  the  one  or  the  other  to  the  case 
in  hand.  Inasmuch  as  no  two  cases  are  ever  identical  in 
all  their  circumstances,  the  comparison  is  instituted  by  omit- 
ting some  of  the  circumstances  of  each,  and  by  pointing  out  the 
resemblance  between  their  residuary  circumstances.  Hence,  if 
different  portions  of  the  case  under  consideration  are  selected 
for  comparison,  different  precedents  may  be  found,  leading  to 
different,  or  even  to  opposite  conclusions.  Thus,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  case  which  stands  for  decision  is  composed  of  the 
circumstances  -4+^4/+-4//+S+JB/+JB//,  and  that  one  party 
in  the  debate  adduce  a  precedent  consisting  of  circumstances 
a-J-a'-|-a"-|-c-|-c'-|-c"j  while  the  other  party  adduce  a  differ- 
ent precedent  consisting  of  circumstances  4+4'+ 4"-|-  tf  +  tf'-|- d" 
The  former  party  treat  the  circumstances  A,  A',  A!1  in  the 
case  for  decision  as  material,  and  reject  the  others  as  immaterial. 
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They  likewise  treat  the  circumstances  a,  a,  a"  in  the  pre- 
cedent as  material,  and  reject  the  others  as  immaterial. 
The  other  party  deal  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  B,  Bf,  I? 
and  b,  4',  b".  The  two  parties  then  severally  compare  A,  A',  A*' 
with  a,  a',  a",  and  Bs  Bf,  Bt'  with  A,  b',  b",  and  allege  that  the 
parallelism  of  each  precedent  with  the  case  in  hand  is  established. 
In  order  to  impugn  the  applicability  of  his  antagonist's  prece- 
dent, the  former  party  may  then  argue  that  B,  Bf,  B",  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  proposed  case,  treated  by  the  other  side  as  ma- 
terial, are  in  fact  immaterial,  and  that  therefore  the  precedent  has 
no  weight;  or,  secondly,  they  may  argue  that  d,  df,  d",  the  circum- 
stances in  the  precedent  treated  by  the  other  side  as  immaterial,  are 
in  feet  material,  and  therefore  that  the  precedent  is  inapplicable. 
Corresponding  objections  may  be  made  by  the  latter  party 
to  the  other  precedent.  Thus,  if  one  nation  receives  an  affront 
from  another  nation,  a  question  may  arise,  in  political  debate, 
as  to  the  policy  of  resenting  the  affront,  or  of  leaving  it  unno- 
ticed. Precedents  in  favour  of  each  of  the  two  opposite  courses 
may  be  alleged  by  the  contending  parties.  There  may  be  valid 
precedents  for  resenting  a  national  affront,  and  valid  precedents 
for  acquiescence  without  retaliation.  Each  of  these  may  present 
certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the  particular  case  of  affront 
under  consideration.  It  will  be  for  those  who  argue  and  decide 
the  question  to  judge  which  of  the  rival  analogies  is  the  strongest. 
In  like  manner,  if  there  be  a  question  whether  a  certain  expense 
shall  be  defrayed  by  a  local  tax,  or  out  of  the  taxes  of  the 
general  government,  rival  precedents  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  both  courses.  Each  of  the  precedents  cited  on  both  sides 
may  have  a  certain  affinity  with  the  case  under  discussion. 
There  may  be  some  circumstances,  in  the  particular  expense  to 
be  incurred,  which  resemble  circumstances  in  some  expenses 
defrayed  by  local  taxation — there  may  be  other  circumstances 
in  it  which  resemble  circumstances  in  some  expenses  defrayed  by 
national  taxation.  The  nicety  of  the  practical  judgment  consists 
in  determining  which  of  these  two  sets  of  circumstances  prepon- 
derate. Thus  Machiavel,  in  examining  the  question,  whether  a 
nation  which  expects  to  be  invaded  should  await  the  attack  at 
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home,  or  should  anticipate  the  enemy  by  an  aggressive  move- 
ment, adduces  opposite  examples  of  the  success  both  of  defensive 
and  offensive  tactics  under  the  supposed  circumstances — as  the 
successful  attack  of  Scipio  upon  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unsuccessful  attack  of  the  Neapolitans  upon  Charles  VIII., 
in  Romagna,  on  the  other.  (M) 

The  scrutiny  of  the  different  items  of  fact  upon  which  the 
applicability  of  the  rival  precedents,  and  the  balancing  of  the  oppo- 
site considerations  with  one  another,  singly  and  in  the  aggregate, 
depend,  is  often  a  delicate  and  difficult  process,  requiring  rare 
mental  qualifications  for  its  proper  performance.  In  the  compa- 
rison of  the  several  analogies — in  the  dissection,  illustration,  and 
rejection  of  the  various  attempted  parallels — all  the  resources  of 
an  acute,  dexterous,  experienced,  and  well-informed  reasoner — of  a 
mind  equally  prompt  in  discerning  resemblances  and  differences 
— may  be  tasked  to  the  utmost,  even  if  there  is  perfect  freedom 
from  bias,  and  a  strong  desire  to  decide  rightly.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  business  of  the  advocate,  and  of  the  sophistical 
partizan,  to  advert  merely  to  those  precedents  which  support  his 
own  view  of  the  case,  and  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  prece- 
dents on  the  other  side;  and  moreover,  to  insist  merely  on  the 
points  of  resemblance  in  his  own  precedents,  and  to  be  silent 
as  to  the  points  of  difference.  In  this  way  he  contributes,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  to  the  practical  error  which  consists  in  the  misap- 
plication of  a  good  precedent. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  form  of  practical  error  is  when 
a  good  model  is  injudiciously  copied — when  an  institution,  de- 
sirable under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists,  is  assumed  to 
be  desirable  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  propagated  by  imitation.  The  most  frequent  example 
of  this  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  government  of  dependencies, 
whether  they  be  newly-established  colonies,  politically  dependent 
upon  the  mother-country,  or  newly-conquered  provinces.  In 
either  case,  the  imperial  government  is  apt  to  introduce  its  own 
institutions  into  the  dependency,  simply  because  they  are  its 


(14)  Disc.  ii.  12. 
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institutions,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  different  me- 
dium in  which  they  will,  when  so  introduced,  have  to  act.  It 
may  be  led  into  this  error  sometimes  by  a  belief,  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  laws  and  institutions  will  increase  its  power — sometimes 
by  the  facility  of  the  operation,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances which  cause  the  institution  to  be  unsuited  to  the  depen- 
dent community.^)  Thus,  when  Athens  introduced  democracy, 
Sparta  oligarchy,  into  its  dependent  states,  each  believed  that,  in 
multiplying  copies  of  its  own  constitution,  it  was  taking  a  step 
which  tended  to  consolidate  its  own  power.  (")  On  the  other  hand, 
the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal  was  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  excellent  intentions  to  the  province,  but  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  of  his  own  measure. 

The  desire  of  multiplying  copies  of  an  admired  real  model 
is,  further,  the  source  of  the  system  of  political  propagandism 
in  independent  states.  Sometimes  this  desire  is  interested,  as 
in  the  case  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  just  mentioned:  a  nation  seeks 
to  impose  its  own  form  of  government  upon  other  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  own  political  influence,  through  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  governments  similarly  constituted  to  its 
own.  At  other  times,  the  desire  is  disinterested — it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  political  fanaticism,  which  strives  to  force  upon  reluctant 
nations  an  institution  which  the  propagandist  considers  bene- 
ficial, and  to  make  them  prosperous  and  happy  in  spite  of  their 
own  prejudices.  The  struggles  of  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France  to  diffuse  its  principles  over  Europe,  and  to  introduce 
republican  governments  in  foreign  countries,  were  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  these  motives.  Disinterested  political  propagandism 
has  not  only  borrowed  its  name,  but  has  taken  its  rise,  in  great 
measure,  from  the  system  of  religious  propagandism  established 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  partially  adopted  by  the  protestant 
churches.  The  principles  of  unity  of  faith  and  of  unity  of  church 
government  were  easily  transferred  to  politics.     Looking  to  this 


(15)  See  Bentham,  Traith  sur  la  Legislation,  torn.  iii.  p.  329 ;  ed.  1802. 

(16)  ol  pci/  *A0T)vaioi  iravraxov  t&8  Skiyapxlas,  oi  &  Aokujhs  tow  Mffiovs 
JcarfAuor. — Aristot.  Pol,  v.  7. 
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venerated  example,  the  professors  of  the  same  political  creed 
easily  adopted  the  notion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  propagate, 
not  only  their  speculative  opinions,  but  also  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  held  to  he  best.  And  as  the  church  of  Rome, 
whenever  it  was  able,  propagated  both  its  creed  and  spiritual 
government  by  force,  so  it  was  natural  that  the  members  of  a 
political  party  should  resort  to  similar  means  for  propagating 
their  peculiar  doctrines  and  their  temporal  government — that 
proselytes  should  be  obtained  by  coercion  where  persuasion  did 
not  avail,  and  that  a  political  fanaticism  should  be  created,  not  less 
fervid,  unreasoning  and  intolerant,  than  the  religious  fanaticism  of 
the  Roman  church  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

§  6  The  last  cause  of  erroneous  political  practice  which  we 
are  called  on  to  notice  is  when  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which 
the  action  relates  are  imperfectly  ascertained,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  minor  premise  of  the  practical  syllogism  is  incorrectly  laid 
down.  The  inaccuracy  of  one  of  the  premises  necessarily  taints 
the  conclusion;  and,  moreover,  as  the  argument  is  constructed 
(in  the  manner  already  explained)  by  adapting  the  major  to  the 
minor  premise,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  entail  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  former. 

The  methods  of  observation  by  which  political  facts  are  as- 
certained, and  the  defects  to  which  these  methods  are  subject, 
have  been  fully  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatise.  (l7) 
Here,  therefore,  we  need  only  recapitulate  briefly  the  principal 
sources  of  error  in  the  determination  of  facts.  It  may  happen, 
for  example,  that  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  the  scene 
of  action  lies,  the  facts  of  the  case  have  not  been  communicated 
fully  to  the  government  before  the  practical  decision  is  made. 
There  may  likewise  have  been  neglect  in  transmitting  informa- 
tion, or  the  information  transmitted  may  be  erroneous  or  scanty. 
Besides,  with  whatever  rapidity,  punctuality  and  completeness, 
information  may  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government,  it  is 
impossible  that  facts  occurring  at  a  distance  should  be  known  to 
the  government  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence ;  hence,  as  Tur» 

(17)  Ch.  v. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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got  has  justly  remarked,  it  is  necessary  in  politics  to  predict  the 
present.  A  decision  on  a  practical  question  is  almost  always  made 
upon  facts  which  were  prior  in  time  to  the  moment  of  decision,  and 
there  is  therefore  an  interval  between  the  last  known  event  and 
the  moment  of  action,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  conjecture. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  of  fact  arising  from  imperfect  in- 
vestigation, or  defective  communications,  are  those  which  are 
produced  by  intentional  deceit.  Every  legislative  body,  every 
executive  government,  every  person  acting  in  an  official  capacity, 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  false  representations,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  their  practical  decision.  Documents  may 
be  forged,  false  intelligence  may  be  transmitted,  false  rumours 
may  be  put  in  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  MiialpairKTig  the 
government,  and  inducing  it  to  take  a  step,  which,  being  founded 
on  falsehood,  cannot  fail  to  be  erroneous. 

Now  in  every  case  where  the  facts  are  misconceived,  and 
the  minor  premise,  expressive  of  these  facts,  is  erroneously 
formed,  this  error  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  must  react 
upon  the  major  premise,  inasmuch  as  the  major  premise 
is  fitted  to  the  minor.  "When  the  facts  of  a  case  requiring  a 
practical  decision  have  been  laid  down,  the  next  step  is  to  frame 
the  maxim  under  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  so  that,  in  the  process 
of  logical  invention,  the  major  depends  on  the  minor  premise; 
in  other  words,  the  principle  of  the  argument  depends  upon  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Hence,  if  the  case  is  incorrectly  stated,  the 
principle  or  rule  of  conduct  is  in  general  incorrectly  assumed, 
so  that  the  entire  argument  is  vitiated ;  and  in  order  to  set  it 
right,  both  premises  must  be  amended.  The  minor  premise 
must  be  corrected,  by  substituting  the  true  for  the  false  state- 
ment of  fact — the  major  premise  must  be  modified,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  amended  minor  premise. 

Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  a  certain  legislative  measure  has 
foiled,  inasmuch  as  it  has  produced  a  certain  effect,  and  that  it 
ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  repealed  or  amended,  it  may  turn 
out,  on  closer  inquiry  into  the  facts,  that  the  supposed  effect 
does  not  exist  at  all — or  that,  if  it  exists,  it  is  due  to  a  different 
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cause.  For  example,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  alteration. of  a  certain  rate  of  duty  upon  a  certain  article  of 
import,  its  importation  had  diminished,  and  it  may  thence  be 
argued  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  re-considered.  Now  upon 
investigation  it  may  appear,  either  that  the  importation  has, 
upon  the  whole,  increased,  or  that  if  there  be  a  diminution,  it  is 
owing  to  a  deficient  produce  of  the  article,  and  consequent  high 
prices.  If  the  practical  ground  should  be  thus  shifted  by  an 
alteration  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  maxim  of  policy  applicable 
to  it  must  be  altered  likewise.  The  maxim  which  recommends 
change,  on  the  assumption  that  the  measure  has  failed,  must  be 
converted  into  a  maxim  dissuading  change,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  measure  has  not  failed. 

§  7  Another  error  to  which  the  practical  syllogism  is  liable, 
and  which  consists,  not  in  the  falsity  of  either  of  the  premises,  but 
in  their  relation  to  one  another,  arises  from  the  use  of  an  ambiguous 
or  deceptive  middle  term.  The  political  reasoner  is,  in  this 
respect,  subject  to  peculiar  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  he  often 
has  no  technical  vocabulary,  or,  if  he  has,  his  nomenclature  is  so 
spoilt  by  popular  use,  that  it  performs  none  of  the  functions  of 
a  scientific  language.  An  astronomer  can  reason  about  declina- 
tion, right  ascension,  and  parallax — a  chemist  can  reason  about 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon — a  physiologist  can  reason  about 
a  stomach,  a  heart  and  a  brain,  about  muscles,  nerves,  and 
bloodvessels— a  botanist  can  reason  about  stamens,  pistils,  and 
corollse, — without  any  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  or  of  using 
any  of  these  terms  with  one  meaning  in  one  premise,  and 
with  another  meaning  in  the  other  premise,  and  of  thus 
committing  a  syllogistic  error.  But  the  politician  is  perpetually 
in  danger  of  falling  into  this  trap,  on  account  of  the  vague,  ill- 
defined,  and  fluctuating  significations  of  many  of  the  principal 
terms  in  his  vocabulary.  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  in  popular 
reasonings,  that  maxima  are  established  with  respect  to  those 
rights  which  by  courtesy  are  called  natural,  and  these  maxims 
(often  founded  on  arbitrary  and  ungrounded  assumptions)  are 
applied  to  actually-existing  rights  created  by  law,  and  properly 

c  c  2 
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designated  by  this  name.  Again :  certain  maxims,  founded 
chiefly  on  an  induction  of  absolute  monarchies,  are  laid  down 
with  respect  to  monarchy  generally,  and  these  maxims  are  then 
applied  to  a  case  of  limited  or  constitutional  monarchy,  although 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  class  of  governments  to  which  the 
maxim  properly  refers ;  or  a  maxim  applicable  to  dependent 
colonies,  settled  by  natives  of  the  imperial  state,  is  applied  to  a 
dependency  of  the  same  state  acquired  by  conquest,  and  settled 
by  natives  of  a  foreign  country,  because  such  a  dependency  is, 
by  a  lax  phraseology,  comprehended  under  the  general  appella- 
tion of  a  colony.  In  such  instances  as  these,  the  syllogism  con- 
sists, in  reality,  of  four  terms,  and  no  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  two  propositions  which  form  the  premises,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  draw  any  practical  conclusion  from  them. 

The  politician,  however,  both  speculative  and  practical,is,as  we 
have  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  (l8)  in  a  less  unfavourable  position 
with  respect  to  the  possession  of  a  technical  vocabulary  than  he  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be.  Many  of  the  terms  which  immediately 
concern  practice — such  as  those  which  are  used  for  legal,  financial, 
commercial,  monetary,  military  and  naval  subjects — have  a  strictly- 
defined  signification,  and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the 
technical  terms  of  one  of  the  physical  sciences  or  useful  arts. 
The  terms  which  represent  the  highest  abstractions  in  politics 
are  those  of  which  the  meaning  is  fixed  with  the  least  precision, 
and  which  most  frequently  mislead  by  their  ambiguity;  but 
similar  defects  may  be  often  observed  in  the  corresponding  terms 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

§  8     In  endeavouring  to  exemplify  the  errors  of  practical , 
reasoning  in  politics,  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  a  > 
greater  simplicity  than  really  exists.     Practice,   for  the  most 
part,  is  essentially  complex,  and  sophistry  is  indistinct,  changeable,  J 
and  obscure.     As  the  process  of  refutation  proceeds,  a  disin- 
genuous opponent  shifts  his  ground,  and  exhibits  his  fallacy  in 
a  new  attitude.     Hence,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  practical  fal- 


(18)  Above,  ch.  iv. 
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lacy  presents  itself  in  a  form  ready,  without  preparation,  for  a 
logical  analysis.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  (as  we  have 
already  remarked)  that  the  same  argument  labours  under  several 
defects  at  the  same  time.  Error  of  fact,  if  it  does  not  engender 
error  of  principle,  will,  at  least  in  general,  lead  to  the  application 
of  a  wrong  principle  to  the  particular  case.  Now  before  we 
can  understand  any  complex  subject  we  must  resolve  it  into  its 
elements,  and  examine  these  separately.  The  mind  must  pass 
successively  in  review  the  several  constituent  facts  which  occur 
simultaneously.  .  Nevertheless,  in  proceeding  thus,  we  do  not 
imply  that  they  always,  or  often,  or  indeed  ever,  occur  sepa- 
rately in  practice.  A  tangled  skein  can  only  be  unravelled  by  a 
series  of  single  efforts,  but  by  taking  each  part  in  succession 
the  whole  can  be  reduced  into  order. 
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Chapter  XXVI. 

ON   THE  SECURITIES  AGAINST  THE  FALLIBILITY 
OP  POLITICAL  PRACTICE. 

§  1  TN  the  previous  chapter,  we  have  classified  the  causes  of 
J-  practical  errors  in  politics,  and  have  shown  how  they 
arise  from  different  defects  in  the  reasoning  process  which  pre- 
cedes and  leads  to  action.  A  perception  of  the  defects  to  which 
this  process  is  liable  may  afford  material  assistance  in  their 
detection  when  the  practical  syllogism  has  once  been  formed, 
and  therefore  the  explanation  of  them  may  facilitate  the  discovery 
of  errors  when  they  exist.  It  will,  however,  be  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  object  of  this  treatise,  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  to  point  out  certain  methods,  which  will  not  only  enable  us 
to  pass  judgment  on  practical  syllogisms  when  they  have  been 
already  formed,  but  may  assist  the  politician  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  direct  him  to  the  right  path,  while  he  is  still  uncertain 
which  course  he  shall  take. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  practical  politician  should  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  he  under- 
takes to  solve,  and  of  the  general  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subject.  He  should  consider  how  much  of  the  field  of  action  he 
can  command,  and  how  far  the  future  can  be  brought  under  his 
control ;  how  many  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  can  be 
reduced  to  certainty,  and  how  many  must  be  abandoned  to  the 
undisputed  dominion  of  chance.  His  dealings  are  with  men, 
and  he  must  therefore  appreciate  correctly  the  difference  between 
acting  upon  the  human  will  and  acting  upon  insentient  matter, 
together  with  the  various  consequences  which  this  difference  in- 
volves. All  anticipations  of  the  conduct  of  men  upon  a  supposed 
contingency  are,  more  or  less,  uncertain;  but  in  proportion  as 
men  are  more  under  the  influence  of  reason,  their  probable  con- 
duct is  more  easily  predicted.     With  reference  to  the  powers  of 
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prediction,  the  acts  of  caprice,  folly,  passion,  and  insanity  are,  to 
those  of  reason,  what  the  movements  of  the  clouds,  of  the  winds, 
and  of  meteoric  lights,  are  to  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
Each  may  have  their  own  laws ;  but  the  former  can  be  discerned 
and  used  as  the  basis  of  prediction — the  latter  cannot.  Rational 
conduct,  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  can  be  safely  predicted  within  certain  limits.  (*)  We 
can  say  with  tolerable  confidence  what  a  wise  government,  or  a 
wise  man,  in  a  supposed  case  will  not  do.  We  can  cut  off  the 
infinite,  and  reduce  their  probable  courses  to  a  few  alternatives  : 
whereas  the  number  of  possible  courses  which  a  foolish  govern- 
ment or  a  foolish  man  may  take  is  practically  unlimited.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  only  impossible  to  determine  which,  out  of  a  large 
number  of  given  courses,  a  rash  or  foolish  man  is  likely  to  take, 
but  his  conduct  may  even  defy  conjecture  as  a  possible  alterna- 
tive. He  may  chuse  some  by-path  which  nobody  perceived — 
he  may  start  up  in  some  place  where  nobody  looked  for  him. 
The  maxim,  that  nations  and  governments  and  individual  men 
will  act  according  to  their  interest,  may  be  of  use  where  discreet 
and  prudent  persons  are  in  question,  but  it  is  utterly  inapplicable 
in  cases  where  discretion  and  prudence  are  wanting,  (*)  and 
where  men  are  not  only  not  prudent  themselves,  but  do  not  seek 
the  advice  of  others  competent  to  supply  their  defects,  and 
therefore  act,  without  hesitation,  under  the  impulse  of  their 
fancy,  caprice,  or  passion.  Unreason  sets  all  calculation  at 
defiance ;  whereas  reason  is  a  sort  of  constructive  notice,  or  tacit 
signification  of  intention.  It  gives  to  others  a  moral  security 
against  eccentric  divagations  of  conduct.     Hence  it  supplies,  to 


(i)  The  difference  between  rational  and  irrational  conduct,  with  respect 
to  prediction,  may  be  compared  with  the  difference  between  food  and  bad 
play  at  whist,  with  respect  to  the  insight  which  players  obtain  of  each 
other's  hands  :  •  Where  the  sets  are  really  good  players,  before  half  the 
cards  are  played  out  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  material  ones 
remaining  in  each  other  s  hands  as  if  they  had  seen  them.  Where  two 
regular  players  are  matched  against  two  irregular  ones,  it  is  nearly  the 
same  advantage  as  if  they  were  permitted  to  see  each  other's  cards,  while 
the  latter  were  denied  the  same  privilege.' — Mathews  on  Whist,  p.  7  5  ed. 
Bohn. 

(2)  See  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
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a  certain  extent  and  imperfectly,  the  place  of  law,  one  of  whose 
main  functions  (as  has  been  already  shown)  is  to  coerce  the 
volition,  and  to  limit  the  alternatives  of  action  presented  to  the 
free  agent,  and,  consequently,  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  form  a  better  judgment  of  his  probable  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  men  whose  conduct  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  reason  are  invested  with  political  power,  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal,  and  those  who  are  subject  to  their  government,  are 
left  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  may  expect. 
Where,  again,  the  great  body  of  any  community  are  guided  by 
violent  and  irrational  counsels,  and  follow  the  advice  of  unwise 
leaders,  it  is  impossible  for  a  government  to  anticipate  how  any 
measure,  however  beneficial  in  its  tendency,  and  however  well 
meant  by  its  authors,  may  be  received. 

§  2  The  dealings  of  the  politician  are  with  men,  but  his 
measures  are  not  influenced  exclusively  by  human  volition — 
they  are  likewise  influenced  by  the  operations  of  nature;  and 
hence  arises  another  class  of  conditions,  to  which  all  his  practical 
problems  are  subject.  Communities  of  men  live  under  the 
dominion  of  natural  laws,  which  they  can  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
determine, and  whose  effects  they  can  likewise,  within  certain 
limits,  modify  and  regulate  according  to  their  wants.  Many  of 
these  laws  are,  however,  still  undiscovered,  and  some  appear  to  be 
beyond  our  powers  of  discovery,  while  many  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  physical  phenomena  are  beyond  our  control.  The 
physical  sciences  and  arts  are  all  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
state,  great  as  is  the  progress  which  many  of  them  have  made, 
and  admirable  as  are  the  triumphs  which  the  reason  of  man, 
working  with  his  frail  diminutive  body  and  feeble  muscular 
powers,  has  achieved  over  the  world  which  he  inhabits.  Of  the 
physical  sciences,  the  most  perfect  is  astronomy ;  and  by  means 
of  the  laws  which  theory  has  determined  for  the  motions  of  the 
solar  system,  the  practical  astronomer  can  calculate  their  places 
at  any  future  time.  Hence,  he  can  lay  down  rules  for  the 
measurement  of  time,  and  can  frame  almanacs,  by  which  the 
future  management  of  political,    as  well  as  all   other  human 
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affairs,  is  materially  assisted.  Before  almanacs  were  constructed, 
the  practical  operations  of  governments,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  impeded  by  the  impossibility  of  measuring  future  time.(*) 
Other  inventions  in  the  physical  sciences  and  arts  have  facilitated 
the  action  of  governments,  especially  in  the  transport  of  men  and 
letters,  in  the  operations  of  war,  both  military  and  naval,  and 
in  the  diffusion  and  perpetuation  of  writings  by  typography. 
But  some  of  the  sciences,  and  the  corresponding  arts,  relating  to 
matters  which  deeply  affect  the  social  condition  of  man,  are  still 
in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  laws  of  meteorology  are  as  yet 
incompletely  known,  (4)  and  yet  the  influence  of  meteorological 
agents  upon  the  life  of  man  is  far  more  direct,  frequent,  and 
searching,  than  the  influence  of  astronomical  causes.  The  failure 
or  success  of  the  products  of  the  earth  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  meteorological  agents,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted ;(*)  and  on  the  failure  or  success  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  depend  scarcity  and  plenty,  commercial  and  economical 
convulsions,  popular  content  or  discontent,  and  other  social 
phenomena  with  which  the  politician  has  to  deal.  Meteorological 
causes  likewise  influence  navigation,  military  operations,  and  the 
course,  duration,  and  intensity  of  epidemic  diseases,  in  men, 
animals,  and  plants,  all  of  which  effects,  although  they  can 
neither  be  anticipated  nor  prevented,  create  subjects  for  the 
attention  of  the  politician,  and  interfere,  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  with  the  operation  of  laws,  and  the  measures  of  a  govern- 


(3)  According  to  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  7,  §  4,  Socrates  advised  young  men  to 
learn  bo  much  01 astronomy  as  would  enable  them,  on  travels  by  sea  and 
land,  and  in  the  camp,  to  Know  the  time  of  the  night  and  other  divisions 
of  time.  Socrates  also  speaks  of  the  utility  of  astronomy,  not  only  for 
agriculture  and  navigation,  but  also  for  military  purposes,  in  Plat.  Rep. 
vii.  9,  p.  527:  see  above,  p.  341,  note  16.  The  study  of  astronomy  is  en- 
joined to  freemen  in  Flat.  Leg.  vii.  20,  p.  817  ;  22,  p.  821-2.  Almanacs 
began  to  be  used  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The  Connoissance 
dee  Terns  commenced  in  1698 ;  the  Nautical  Almanac  in  1767.  The 
term  almanac  is  derived  from  a  Persian  or  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  new- 
year's  gift.— Grotefend  in  Ersch  und  Grubers  Encyclopedic,  in  v. 

(4)  See  above,  ch.  xxiv.  §  7. 

(5)  See  Whittle's  '  Essay  on  the  Climate  of  the  British  Islands,  in  its 
Effect  on  Cultivation,'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  xi. 

p.i. 
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ment.  For  example,  the  potato  disease  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
beginning  from  the  year  1845,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
in  some  pervading  atmospheric  cause,  exercised  the  most  im- 
portant and  direct  influence  upon  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country,  and  led  to  changes  which  have  determined  the  state  of 
political  parties  since  that  time.  Pestilences,  again,  such  as  that 
at  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  plague  of  Justi- 
nian's time,  and  the  plagues  of  Florence,  Milan,  Marseilles,  and 
other  towns  at  later  periods,  have  for  a  time  disorganized  society, 
and  deranged  all  the  functions  of  civil  government :  all  these 
pestilences  have  been  referred  to  some  constitution  of  the  air,  or 
other  occult  meteorological  agency^6)  The  Spanish  armada  was 
dissipated  by  a  storm.Q  The  ruin  of  the  French  army  in  its 
retreat  from  Russia,  in  1812,  was  accelerated  by  an  earlier  and 
severer  winter  than  had  been  anticipated.  All  those  physical 
causes  which  the  language  of  our  law  classifies  together  as  the 
'  acts  of  God,'  that  is  to  say,  phenomena  of  which  we  cannot 
determine  the  physical  sequence  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable 
us  to  predict  their  occurrence,  influence  the  measures  of  the 
politician  in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  anticipate.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  influence  exercised  upon  political  acts  by  the 


(6)  See  Dr.  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and  Reflection* :  ch.  27,  *  On  the 
Influence  of  Weather  in  relation  to  Disease.' 

(7)  '  Afflavit  Dens,  et  dissipantnr :'  this  legend  on  a  coin  marks  the 
unexpected  nature  of  the  event.  Where  any  physical  event  occurs  accord- 
ing to  some  law  which  we  can  detect,  so  that  we  are  able  to  predict  its 
occurrence  (for  instance,  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  or  the  succession 
of  day  and  night),  we  rarely  attribute  it  to  a  divine  agency,  although 
there  is  as  much  reason  for  assigning  it  to  a  First  Cause  as  the  former  class 
of  phenomena.  The  following  just  strictures  upon  the  delusion  which 
finds  a  worthier  subject  of  admiration  in  the  extraordinary  than  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature  are  made  by  Seneca :  '  Sol  spectatorem,  nisi 
quum  deficit,  non  habet.  Nemo  observat  lunam,  nisi  laborantem*  Tunc 
urbes  oonclamant,  tunc  pro  se  quisque  superstitione  vana  trepidat.  Quanto 
ilia  majora  sunt,  quod  sol  totidem,  ut  ita  dicam,  gradus,  quot  dies  habet, 
et  annum  circuital  suo  claudit :  quod  a  solstitio  ad  minuendos  dies  verti- 
tur,  quod  a  solstitio  statum  inclinat,  et  dat  spatium  noctibus  :  quod  sidera 
abscondit :  quod  terras,  quum  tanto  major  sit  illis,  non  urit,  sea  calorem 
suum  intensionibus  ac  remissionibus  temperando  fovet :  quod  lunam  nun- 
quam  implet,  nisi  adversam  sibi,  nee  obscurat.  Haw  tamen  non  annotamus, 
quamdiu  ordo  servatur.  Si  quid  turbatum  est,  aut  prater  consuetudinem 
emicuit,  spectamus,  interrogamus,  ostendimus.  Adeo  naturals  est  magis 
nova,  quam  magna,  mirari/— Natur.  Quasi,  vii.  1. 
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imperfections  in  the  art  of  the  engineer,  and  of  the  other  per- 
sons exercising  the  constructive  and  useful  arts — imperfections 
which  often  cause  them  to  mislead  the  practical  politician  by 
erroneous  predictions,  and  promises  which  cannot  be  performed. 

§  8  Partly  from  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  and  partly 
from  the  operation  of  incalculable  physical  causes,  every  practical 
political  problem  contains  certain  elements  which  are  indetermi- 
nate, and  which  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  chance. 
Some  of  the  elements  can  be  predetermined — can  be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  agent's  design  or  intention,  and  can 
be  subjected  to  his  control ;  over  the  others  he  can  exercise  no 
influence. 

The  mutual  action  of  political  life  is  often  likened  to  a 
game :  we  hear  of  the  game  of  politics,  and  of  moves  being 
made  on  the  political  board.  Practical  politics,  however,  do 
not  so  much  resemble  a  game  of  chess  as  a  game  of  whist.  In 
chess,  the  position  of  the  pieces  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  is 
precisely  similar  for  both  the  contending  parties,  and  every  move 
is  made  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  players.  The  result, 
therefore,  depends  exclusively  on  their  comparative  skill ;  chance 
is  altogether  excluded.  In  whist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cards  depends  upon  chance ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
depends  upon  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  any  of 
the  players;  but  with  the  cards  so  casually  dealt  out,  each  player 
plays  according  to  his  free  choice.  The  result,  therefore,  depends 
partly  upon  chance,  or  luck,  as  it  is  called,  and  partly  upon  skilL 
This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  state  of  things  in  politics.  A 
large  number  of  circumstances  upon  which  the  practical  politician 
has  to  act  are  beyond  his  control — they  are,  like  a  hand  at  cards, 
dealt  out  to  him  by  a  power  which  he  cannot  regulate.  But  he 
can  guide  those  circumstances  which  are  within  his  power,  and 
the  ultimate  result  will  depend,  partly  upon  the  character  of  the 
circumstances  upon  which  he  has  to  act,  and  partly  upon  the 
wisdom,  skill,  and  prudence  with  which  he  conducts  himself  in 
reference  to  them.  If  the  circumstances  are  very  adverse,  the 
utmost  skill  may  be  unavailing  to  produce  a  successful  result. 
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If  they  be  very  prosperous,  he  may  be  successful  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  good  management.  If  the  circumstances  should  be 
unfavourable,  good  management  will  only  meet  with  chequered 
success,  and  will  be  no  effectual  security  against  occasional 
reverses — though  it  will  be  successful  in  the.  long  run,  and 
taking  together  both  favourable  and  unfavourable  circumstances; 
whereas  in  a  game  of  chess  superior  skill  is  invariably  triumphant, 
which  never  happens  in  real  life. 

§  4  Furthermore,  the  practical  politician  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  questions  which  he  has  to  solve  rarely  present  an 
absolutely  right  and  an  absolutely  wrong  course :  he  is  seldom 
in  the  position  of  Hercules  in  the  celebrated  apologue,  chusing 
between  the  two  roads,  one  of  which  leads  to  virtue  and  the 
other  to  vice.  He  is  usually  called  upon  to  chuse,  not  between 
black  and  white,  but  between  two  intermediate  shades  of  colour, 
one  somewhat  darker  than  the  other.  He  has  to  select  between 
alternative  courses,  each  of  which  has  certain  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  He  has  to  enumerate  and  weigh  these  for  each, 
to  compare  the  several  results  together,  and  to  strike  the  balance 
in  favour  of  one.  In  general,  this  process  consists  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  a  given  end,  or  of  hypothetical  causes  tending  to 
produce  a  given  effect.  The  comparison  of  these  several  means 
or  causes  with  one  another,  and  the  estimate  of  their  tendency 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  end,  together  with  their  influence 
in  producing  various  incidental  effects,  is  often  an  intricate 
process ;  but  without  it,  the  practical  problem  cannot  be  effec- 
tually solved. 

It  may  appear  probable  that  several  of  the  alternative  courses 
proposed  will  lead  to  the  desired  end;  the  problem  then  is,  to 
determine  which  of  them  will  lead  to  it  most  easily  and  expedi- 
tiously. The  practical  man  often  finds  himself  in  the  situation 
of  a  person  who  has  to  undertake  a  journey  to  a  distant  country, 
and  to  whom  different  ways  of  travelling  are  suggested :  one 
way  is  more  rapid  and  direct,  but  perhaps  more  expensive ;  one 
way  may  be  more  healthy,  but  less  secure ;  another  may  be  less 
dangerous,  but  more  unhealthy ;  one  may  entail  more  travelling 
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by  sea,  another  may  enable  the  traveller  to  visit  a  friend  on  the 
road,  or  to  see  some  remarkable  object  or  some  interesting 
country.  He  must  compare  these  different  modes  of  reaching 
his  journey's  end  with  one  another,  and  select  that  which,  with 
reference  to  himself,  combines  the  most  advantages  and  the 
fewest  disadvantages.  It  often  happens  in  politics  that  none  of 
the  courses  proposed  is  absolutely  to  be  condemned.  Every  one 
of  them  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  end  in  view ;  but  some  are 
more  circuitous,  more  costly,  more  dilatory,  more  insecure,  more 
troublesome  than  others.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  there  is 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  as  when  a  besieged  town  has  to  chuse 
between  a  hopeless  resistance  and  an  unconditional  surrender ; 
or,  what  is  more  common,  where  a  government  has  to  chuse 
between  allowing  a  public  object  to  remain  unattained,  and  in- 
curring a  large  expense  for  its  attainment.  Political  alternatives 
are  rarely  simple.  They  almost  always  consist  in  degrees  of 
goodness  and  badness — in  various  courses,  not  separated  by  any 
broad  and  precise  line  of  demarcation.  Hence  the  historian,  in 
passing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  politicians,  cannot  adopt  the 
simple  classification  into  the  good  and  the  bad — the  elect  and  the 
reprobate — which  is  possible  to  the  unerring  eye  of  Omniscience. 
He  cannot  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and  divide  all  his 
judgments  into  unqualified  praise  and  unqualified  blame.  Hence 
he  cannot  adopt  the  dictum  of  Schiller,  that  universal  history  is 
equivalent  to  the  universal  judgment.  (")  The  judgments  which 
he  passes  must  be  more  circumstantial  and  less  decisive. 

§  5  The  practical  politician  must  further  bear  in  mind, 
that  his  problem  is  essentially  individual,  and  that  theory, 
universal  principles,  scientific  truths,  and  even  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  political  art,  are  merely  imperfect  instruments,  in- 
tended to  assist,  but  not  to  control,  his  judgment  in  its  solution. 
He  has  to  consider  what  will  be  the  result  of  certain  causes  in 
the  given  case :  what  the  result  might  be  in  a  different  set  of 
circumstances,  either  imaginary  or  real,  is  to  him  a  matter  of 


(8)  Die  weltgeschichte  ist  das  weltgericht. 
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indifference,  so  far  as  his  own  problem  is  concerned.  He  is  to 
determine  the  expediency  of  a  certain  course,  with  reference  to 
the  particular  country,  persons,  time,  and  other  actual  circum- 
stances in  question.  Thus,  to  recur  to  our  former  illustration, 
in  deciding  upon  the  eligibility  of  a  particular  route,  we  must 
judge  with  reference  to  the  given  traveller ;  to  his  health,  pecu- 
niary means,  command  of  time,  duties,  public  or  private,  and 
other  personal  accidents.  So,  in  deciding  as  to  the  expediency 
of  a  certain  political  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, and  other  phenomena  of  the  given  case,  and  not  to 
treat  it  as  an  abstract  question,  relating  to  an  Utopia,  without  a 
history,  without  peculiar  interests,  and  without  neighbours,  allies, 
or  enemies.  All  practical  problems  are  of  this  nature,  whether 
they  concern  politics  or  the  useful  arts.  For  instance,  an  archi- 
tect, in  framing  a  plan  for  a  new  house,  is  assisted  by  general 
theorems  of  mechanical  science  with  respect  to  pressure,  support, 
strength  of  materials,  &c.;  but  his  plan  must  be  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular  case,  and  must  fulfil  those  conditions 
of  destination,  size,  expense,  nature  of  materials,  &c.,  which  the 
instructions  of  the  proprietor  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
impose. 

The  ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  his 
act  ought,  indeed,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practical  politician. 
He  must,  for  example,  consider  the  effect  of  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent, of  creating  a  real  type,  which  may  probably  be  imitated 
by  others.  His  conduct  may  therefore  operate,  by  way  of 
example,  beyond  the  direct  results  of  his  measure ;  but  he 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  truth,  that 
every  practical  problem  is  individual,  and  that  all  attempts  to 
deal  with  practical  problems  in  classes  are  essentially  ruder  and 
more  inartificial  than  their  treatment  as  singulars.  The  mass  of 
particulars  with  which  a  government  is  brought  into  contact  is 
so  great,  as  to  render  general  rules  and  general  measures  neces- 
sary, and  to  defy  the  possibility  of  treating  each  case  by  itself, 
to  be  judged  according  to  its  own  circumstances.  Still,  it  can- 
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not  be  denied  that  government  would,  in  many  respects,  be  a 
more  perfect  art — that  its  workmanship  would  be  more  finished 
and  appropriate — if  an  adaptation  to  individual  cases  were  prac- 
ticable. (*)  As  civilization  advances,  an  approximation  will 
doubtless  be  made  to  this  end — not  so  much  by  multiplying 
local  and  personal  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  by  devising  means 
by  which  discretionary  powers  of  applying  general  acts  of  legis- 
lation to  individual  cases  may  be  safely  vested  in  the  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities. 

§  6  Moreover,  the  politician,  when  he  undertakes  the 
solution  of  any  practical  problem,  should  bear  in  mind  what  are 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  success  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
first  place,  he  should  possess  the  intellectual  qualification  of  skill — 
the  qualification,  in  a  practical  politician,  which  corresponds  with 
mechanical  dexterity  and  resource  in  a  practitioner  of  the  useful 
arts.  Skill  may  be  considered  as  the  combined  result  of  special 
training,  actual  experience,  and  natural  capacity.  Without  a 
certain  quantity  of  each  of  these  three  ingredients,  there  cannot 
be  skill  in  any  practical  or  executive  department,  manual  or  men- 
tal, whether  it  be  carpentering  or  watchmaking — whether  it  be 
painting  or  architecture — whether  it  be  medicine,  law,  or  poli- 
tics^10) In  the  next  place,  the  politician  should  be  desirous  of 
solving  the  problem  in  such  a  manner  as  will  produce  a  good 
practical  result  with  respect  to  the  persons  whom  the  measure  is 


(9)  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  imitation  of  real  models,  as  compared 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  measure  for  the  particular  case,  above,  en.  xxi. 
§10. 

(10)  'In  what  consists  practical  or  experimental  skill,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  completely ;  but,  among  other  things,  it  obviously  implies, — a  talent 
for  minute  and  comprehensive  and  rapid  observation ;  a  memory  at  once 
attentive  and  ready,  in  order  to  present  to  us  accurately,  and  without  re- 
flexion, our  theoretical  knowledge ;  a  presence  of  mind,  not  to  be  discon- 
certed by  unexpected  occurrences;  and,  in  some  cases,  an  uncommon 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  external  senses,  and  in  the  mechanical  capa- 
cities of  the  body.  All  these  elements  of  practical  skill,  it  is  obvious,  are 
to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  active  exertion,  and  by  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  real  occurrences;  for  as  all  the  practical  principles  of 
our  nature,  both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a  reference  to  particulars, 
and  not  to  generals,  so  it  is  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidst 
the  details  of  business,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved.' — 
Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  e.  4,  sect.  7. 
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to  affect.     His  intention  should  be  good,  as   his  capacity  is 
sufficient. 

The  remarks  already  made  upon  the  difficulties  of  political 
practice  show  that  mere  good  intention,  without  skill,  is  not  com- 
petent to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  The  desire  of 
benefiting  a  community  does  not  enable  a  man  to  benefit  it, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  means  requisite  for  attaining  his  end. 
He  must  know  the  causes  tending  to  produce  the  given  effect — 
a  mere  wish  to  produce  it  will  be  fruitless.  Hence,  benevolence 
or  philanthropy,  unaided  by  practical  sagacity  or  wisdom — plain 
common  sense,  unaided  by  appropriate  fitness — are  in  politics  un- 
availing for  their  purpose.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
the  difficulty  propounded  by  Socrates  to  Protagoras,  in  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue,  (")  has  never,  up  to  the  present  day,  received  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Socrates  alleges  that  political  skill  appears 
not  to  admit  of  being  taught,  like  one  of  the  useful  arts ;  *  for 
the  Athenians/  he  remarks,  '  when  there  is  a  question  of  archi- 
tecture, call  in  the  advice  of  an  architect;  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  ship-building,  consult  a  shipwright,  and  will  not  hear  the 
opinion  of  any  unprofessional  person,  however  wealthy  or  high- 
born he  may  be;  but  when  there  is  a  question  of  the  general 
management  of  the  state,  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  merchant  or 
carpenter,  comes  forward  and  gives  his  opinion/ 

Mr.  Senior  likewise,  in  his  Treatise  an  Political  Economy^1*) 
remarks,  that  the  subordinate  functions  of  a  government  are  per- 
formed by  persons  specially  trained  for  their  duties,  whereas  in 
the  higher  departments  no  such  special  education  obtains ;  and 
he  accordingly  expresses  a  hope,  that  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  will  hereafter  be  applied  to  providing  an  appropriate 
education  for  those  who  are  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
The  distinction  which  Mr.  Senior  points  out  unquestionably 
exists,  but  it  is  not  capricious  or  accidental — it  arises  from  a 
difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject.     In  the  subordinate  depart- 


(ii)  Protag.  o.  27-8,  86. 

(Y2)  Eeprinted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan**  (I860),  p.  76. 
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ments  of  a  government,  and,  generally,  in  all  those  depart- 
ments which  are  concerned  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
a  division  of  labour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter,  is  practicable,  and,  being  practicable,  it  is  now  univer- 
sally adopted.  In  every  civilized  country,  the  administrative 
are  divided  from  the  judicial  departments;  and  these,  again, 
from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  police.  The  management  of 
the  finances  is  separated  from  that  of  foreign  affairs.  Each  de- 
partment, moreover,  is  in  general  confided  to  persons  who  have 
had  a  special  and  professional  training  for  the  business;  thus, 
lawyers  usually  fill  the  judicial  offices,  military  and  naval  men 
hold  the  commands  in  their  respective  services,  architects  and 
engineers  are  employed  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
medical  men  for  sanitary  duties.  Whenever  there  is  a  limited 
subject,  and  a  specific  class  of  duties,  an  appropriate  training, 
combined  with  special  experience,  can  be  secured.  But  the  supe- 
rior functions  of  government,  particularly  those  of  legislation, 
exercised  by  a  sovereign  body  through  the  medium  of  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  cannot  be  so  divided.  They  are  possessed  and 
exercised  in  a  mass  by  the  entire  body,  and  are  not  distributed 
among  sectional  departments.  Hence,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons  in  England,  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  France,  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  United  States,  or  a  minister  of  state  charged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  a  government,  cannot  have  such 
an  appropriate  training,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour,  as  the  judge  of  a  court,  the  general  of  an  army,  the 
admiral  of  a  fleet,  or  the  member  of  an  administrative  board,  may 
have.  The  subjects  of  political  discussion  and  of  legislative 
enactment  which  may  come  before  him  are  not  confined  to  any 
definite  class — their  variety  is  unlimited.  They  may  concern 
any  branch  of  the  executive  government ;  they  may  refer  to  any 
subject  of  law  or  legislation,  or  to  any  conceivable  interest  of  the 
community.  Hence,  they  may  require  for  their  solution  any 
portion  of  human  knowledge. 

At  the  same  time,  the  member  of  a   supreme   legislative 
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assembly,  or  a  minister  of  state,  has  a  department  of  business 
sufficiently  defined  to  admit  of  an  appropriate  preparation  and 
experience,  differing  from  those  which  fit  a  man  for  any  other 
department  of  active  life.  Thus,  he  ought  to  be  cognisant  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  including  under  that  term  its 
revenue  and  expenditure,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  prices  of  commodities,  the  fluctuations  of  public  secu- 
rities, the  state  of  the  currency,  crime,  pauperism,  and  other 
branches  of  national  economy.  He  ought  to  understand  the 
national  character,  to  estimate  public  opinion  and  to  follow  its 
changes,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  life.  He  ought, 
besides,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, to  know  what  are  its  engagements  with  other  states,  and  to 
understand  the  national  character  of  the  countries  with  which  his 
government  is  required  to  conduct  pacific  negotiations,  or  to  carry 
on  hostilities,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  princes,  ministers, 
and  leading  statesmen,  who  preside  over  their  affairs.  He 
ought  to  know  the  forms  of  business  and  usages  of  state  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  supreme  government,  and  the  proceedings 
of  parliamentary  bodies,  where  any  such  exist ;  and  to  have  im- 
proved this  knowledge  by  a  long  personal  experience.  Inasmuch 
as  he  is  often  unexpectedly  called  on  to  judge  upon  the  most 
heterogeneous  subjects,  he  ought  to  know  the  best  and  most 
usual  means  of  obtaining  special  advice  and  information.  He 
ought  to  be  able,  in  such  cases,  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  com- 
petent authorities  in  the  respective  departments,  and  to  act  con- 
fidently upon  the  opinion  of  others,  through  a  knowledge  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  fitness  to  guide  him.  Hence,  the  capacity 
of  selecting  fit  instruments,  and  of  making  good  appointments, 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  a  person  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  ought  to  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
working  of  its  constitution;  he  ought  to  be  acquainted,  generally, 
with  its  legal  system,  and  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  of  political  and  economical  science.    These  several 
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qualifications  necessarily  comprehend  a  wide  field — inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  field  co-extensive  with  the  entire  functions  of  a  sovereign 
government,  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  includ- 
ing every  subject.  Nevertheless,  if  taken  together,  they  present 
a  definite  idea,  and  serve  to  designate  a  mental  training,  which  is 
so  far  special,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  department  of  practice. 

§  7  The  politician,  in  taking  any  practical  problem  in  hand, 
may  further  often  derive  useful  and  luminous  suggestions  from 
the  analogies  of  medical  practice.  The  practice  of  medicine, 
though  subject  to  great  uncertainty,  has  nevertheless  been  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  an  art,  and  is  provided  with  a  system  of 
rules,  which  are  constantly  verified  or  corrected  by  the  test  of 
experience.  Now  the  methods  of  the  therapeutic  art,  which  the 
physician  applies  to  the  treatment  of  the  body  natural,  may  often 
be  applied,  with  the  requisite  adaptations,  to  the  treatment  of  the 
body  politic^")  These  analogies  are  necessarily  limited  to  cases 
where  some  positive  ill  is  either  to  be  prevented  or  removed. 
They  do  not  extend  to  those  departments  of  political  practice 
which  consist  in  making  the  good  better. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a  sound  maxim  of  political,  not 
less  than  of  medical,  therapeutics,  (")  that  all  specifics  for  a 
malady  are  suspicious,  while  panaceas  are  to  be  absolutely 
rejected.  The  physician  is  taught  that  he  must  not  only  un- 
derstand the  general  nature  of  diseases,  but  that  he  must  study 
the  peculiarities  of  his  patient's  case,  both  as  respects  the  origin 
and  symptoms  of  his  malady,  and  also  his  constitution  and  state 
of  body.  His  remedies  are  to  be  applied  so  as  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  restore  the  patient  to  health;  for 
which  purpose  he  is  to  observe  the  symptoms,  and  hence  to  form 
his  plan  of  treatment.  The  circumstances  in  the  patient's  con- 
dition to  which  rational  medicine  looks,  and  from  which  plans  of 


(13)  On  the  analogy  between  the  methods  of  political  and  medical  art, 
gee  Zacharia  vom  Staate,  vol.  i.  p.  174-8.  An  argument  is  derived  from 
this  analogy  by  Machiavel,  Disc.  iii.  1. 

(14)  See  Gregory's  Cotupeetu*  Medieina  Theoretics,  0.  24,  where  the 
general  principles  or  therapeutics  are  collected. 
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treatment  can  be  properly  drawn,  are  described  as  being  four  in 
number:  1,  very  remote  causes,  which  only  predispose  the  body  to 
disease ;  2,  remote  exciting  causes,  which  induce  the   disease ; 
3,  the  proximate  cause ;     4,   the  signs  or  symptoms  of   the 
disease,    and   the   different    states    of  the  patient.  (u)       These 
maxims  may  be  transferred,  with  little  alteration,  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  politician.     When  a  political  evil  exists,  he   must 
examine  its  causes  and  symptoms,  and  form  his  plan  of  treatment 
accordingly;  he  must  distinguish  the  predisposing  causes  from 
the  positive  direct  causes  which  lead  to  it,  and  these,  again,  from 
the  occasion,  or   accidental  cause,  from  which  it  immediately 
springs.     He  must  likewise  observe  the  effects  which  are  symp- 
tomatic of  its  operation.      Thus,  if  an  insurrection  or  popular 
disturbance  occurs  in  any  country,  its  outbreak  at  the  particular 
time  and  place  may  be  owing  to  some  casual  occurrence,  of  little 
moment  in  itself.    This,  however,  is  the  immediate  exciting  cause. 
The  disposition  to  disturbance  may  further  be  owing  to  some 
special  causes  of  local  maladministration ;  for  example,  to  some 
tax,  or  other  fiscal  burden,  to  which  the  people  are  subject. 
These  may  be  the  remote  exciting  causes.     Lastly,  there  may 
be  a  certain  state  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  their  ignorance, 
the  relations  of  social  classes,  their  historical  recollections,  or 
some  similar  permanent  phenomena,  which  may  predispose  them 
to  violent  outbreaks.     When  the  disturbance  has  occurred,  it 
will  produce  certain  consequences,  symptomatic  of  its  influence, 
which  the  practical  politician  must  carefully  watch. 

The  physician  is  further  informed  that  his  cure  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  state  of  each  patient  ;(18)  that  he  must 
attend  to  experience,^7)  and  watch  the  results  of  his  treatment 
as  it  proceeds.  Sometimes  his  plan  of  treatment  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the  patient :  he  may 


(15)  Gregory,  ib.  par.  959. 

(16)  '  Ouratio  omnia  acoommodari  debet  singular!  uniuscunque  ®gri 
conditioni.' — Gregory,  ib.  par.  962. 

(17)  '  Tantum  prodest  scientia  medica,  quantum  ad  bona  remedia 
bonamque  curationem  perducat ;  neque  profecto  ant  leges  philosophandi, 
ant  quidem  sensus  communis,  sinunt  fidem  adhibere  ulli  ratiocination!, 
utcunque  specioese,  cui  eiperientia  adversatur.'—  Th.  par.  964. 
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prescribe  the  remedy  which  the  patient  wishes,  simply  because 
he  wishes  it.(18)  This  mode  of  treatment  must  often  be  pur- 
sued  by  the  statesman,  even  in  cases  where  his  own  judgment 
would  prescribe  a  different  course,  because  a  community  who 
are  the  subjects  of  his  care  are  not  so  willing  to  submit  to  a 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  advice  of  others,  and  repugnant  to 
their  own  wishes,  as  a  patient  who  calls  in  the  assistance  of  a 
physician. 

It  is  likewise  laid  down  in  medical  therapeutics,  that  dif- 
ferent diseases,  requiring  different  treatments,  may  co-exist  in 
the  same  patient.  The  symptoms  of  the  case  may,  indeed,  co-in- 
dicate the  same  treatment ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  contra- 
indicate,  or  point  to  opposite  treatments.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  most  urgent  symptom  must  first  receive  attention.  The 
co-existence  of  different  evils,  requiring  different  remedies,  and 
even  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in 
politics,  and  gives  rise  to  practical  difficulties  similar  to  those  in 
medicine.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  morbid  appearances  are  com- 
mon effects  of  the  same  cause,  acting  for  a  long  time,  and  pro- 
ducing various  results.  It  may  be  said  generally,  in  politics  as 
in  medicine,  that  a  symptomatic  treatment  is  defective,  and  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disease.  (19) 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the  case  is  complicated,  the  treatment 
must  be  symptomatic ;  where  the  disease  is  aggravated,  and  the 
evils  to  be  removed  are  numerous  and  deep-seated,  the  symptoms 
must  be  dealt  with  as  they  occur,  and  be  subjected  to  mitigating 
and  palliative  remedies.  It  is  a  characteristic  difficulty,  both  of 
medical  and  political  therapeutics,  to  discriminate  between  the 
cases  which  require  a  symptomatic  or  palliative,  and  those  which 
require  a  curative  or  causal  treatment^20)     In  some  cases,  a 


(18)  lb.  par.  960,  961. 

(19)  '  S&pe  enim  nullis  ant  tolli  aut  sublevari  potest  remediis  moles- 
tissimum  morbi  signum,  nisi  prius  sublata  fuerit  ejus  morbi  causa.' — lb. 
par.  970. 

(20)  '  Nee  major  aut  frequentior  fere  in  arte  medica  reperitur  difficultas, 
quam  ut  sciat  olinicus  quando  et  quousque  mitiganda  sint  molestiora  morbi 
signa,  poethabita  generali  curatione  mali,  qua  sublatis  ipsius  causis  absolvi 
debet.  —lb.  par.  971. 
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symptomatic  treatment  is  obviously  necessary  before  a  causal 
treatment  can  be  adopted.  Thus,  if  stupor  is  produced  by  a  dis 
tension  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  head,  the  physician  must 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  symptom,  before  he  could  use  any  mea- 
sures for  restoring  the  general  circulation  to  a  healthy  state.  So, 
if  a  population  is  starving  from  want  of  food,  the  practical  poli- 
tician must  attempt  to  relieve  the  starvation,  before  he  can  resort 
to  general  measures  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of  famines,  by 
improving  the  agriculture  and  economical  relations  of  the  people, 
and  infusing  into  them  better  habits  of  industry  and  forethought. 
Or,  if  violence  is  used  by  bodies  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  engrossers  of  corn  during  high  prices,  or  of  destroy- 
ing machinery,  these  disturbances  must  be  quelled,  and  their 
effects  redressed,  before  any  means  can  be  taken  for  removing 
the  ignorance  and  misapprehension  out  of  which  such  movements 
arise.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  symptom  must  be  mitigated 
before  the  cause  can  be  extirpated ;  but  it  sometimes  happens, 
where  the  symptom  is  less  urgent,  that  time  is  merely  lost  by 
ineffectual  attempts  to  mitigate  the  signs  and  effects  of  the 
malady,  when,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  stroke,  its  cause  might 
have  been  at  once  removed,  and  the  source  of  the  mischief  have 
been  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  evil  may  ultimately 
be  cured,  though  the  cure  may  be  slow,  a  temporizing  and 
palliating  policy  may  be  effectual  in  restoring  health,  when  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  cause  instantly  would  have  necessi- 
tated a  resort  to  the  surgical  knife,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
limb.H 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  time,  in  the  practice  both  of  the 
politician  and  the  physician,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  an  early 
perception  of  the  existence  of  any  mischief,  and  promptitude  in 


(a  i)  •  Cum  furor  in  cursu  est,  currenti  oede  mrori. 

Difficilea  aditus  impetus  omnia  habet. 
Impatiens  animus,  nee  adhue  tractabilis  arte, 
Kespuit  atque  odio  verba  monentis  habet; 
Aggrediar  melius  tune,  cum  sua  vulnera  tangi 
Jam  sinet,  et  veris  vocibus  aptus  erit.' 

Ovid.  Rem.  Am.  119-26. 
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treating  it,  conduce  materially  to  a  successful  issue.(*)  As  the 
cause  continues  to  operate,  morbid  habits  are  formed,  and 
morbid  effects  are  multiplied :  a  vitiated  system  is  engendered, 
which  soon  defies  the  utmost  practical  skill.  When  maladies 
have  become  chronic,  they  cannot  be  removed  at  once,  or  by 
any  simple  remedy;  as  time  has  been  occupied  in  their  forma- 
tion, time  must  be  allowed  for  their  cure — as  their  effects  have 
been  multiplied,  the  treatment  must  be  various;  the  general 
health  and  regimen  of  diet,  as  well  as  more  special  remedies, 
must  be  attended  to.  When  the  malady  is  in  its  acute  stage,  the 
politician,  as  well  as  the  physician,  may  attempt  to  control  it, 
but  will  often  fail;  the  most  favourable  time  for  cure  is  at  its 
incipient  stage,  before  it  has  become  acute,  and  still  more  before 
it  has  hardened  into  a  chronic  type.  The  politician,  like  the 
physician,  will  have  frequent  cause  to  perceive  that  time  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  if8)  he  will  learn  the  neces- 
sity, not  only  of  adopting  proper  measures,  but  of  carrying  them 
into  effect  at  the  right  moment ;  and  he  will  find,  by  experience, 
that  the  best  remedies  will  always  be  impeded,  will  often  be  vain, 
and  sometimes  even  be  mischievous,  if  they  are  administered  out 
of  season. 

There  is,  lastly,  another  function  which  is  common  to  the 
politician  and  the  physician,  namely,  the  adoption  of  a  prophy- 


(22)  '  Principiis  obsta.    Sero  medians  paratur, 

Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  moras. 
Sed  propera :  neo  te  Venturas  differ  in  horas. 
Qui  non  eat  hodie,  eras  minus  aptus  erit. 
•  •  •  • 

Vidi  ego  quod  primo  fuerat  sanabile,  vulnus 
Dilatum  longs  flmmm  dedisse  mono.' 

Ovid.  Bern.  Am.  91-102. 

(23)  '  Temporis  are  medioina  fere  est.    Data  tempore  prosunt, 

Et  data  non  apto  tempore  vina  nocent. 
Qninetiam  aceendas  vitia,  irritesque  vetando, 

Temporibus  si  non  aggrediare  suis.'  lb.  131-4 

On  the  importance  of  time  in  practical  politics,  see  Zacharia  vom  Staate, 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Tneophrastus  published  a  treatise,  entitled  iroXtruc&r  irpfc 
rovs  KtupoCs,  in  four  books,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  45,  where  see  Menage's  note.  Ac- 
cording to  Cic,  De  Fin.  v.  4,  xneophrastus  wrote : '  Qua  essent  in  republics 
inclinationes  rerum,  et  momenta  temporum,  quibus  esset  moderandum, 
utcumque  res  postularet.' 
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lactic  treatment,  and  the  employment  of  such  a  diet  and  such 
measures  as  will  prevent  disease,  and  maintain  the  system  in  a 
sound  state.  (*)  Those  sanitary  measures  which  have  for  their 
object  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  condition  of  health  should 
be  imitated  by  the  politician,  who  should  strive  to  discern  all 
noxious  influences,  and  to  avert  or  counteract  them  before  they 
have  caused  any  serious  detriment  to  the  community. 


(24)  See  Gregory,  ib.  par.  973. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

ON  POLITICAL  PROGRESS. 

§  1  TX7HEN  the  facts  of  any  political  case  have  been 
*"  correctly  ascertained,  and  when  a  true  theory, 
reduced  by  proper  adaptations  into  a  preceptive  maxim,  is  duly 
applied  to  it,  all  the  logical  conditions  for  sound  practice  have 
been  fulfilled.  Every  system  of  rules,  however — every  scientific 
art — fails  occasionally  when  applied  in  practice ;  and  there  is  no 
judgment  so  sure  as  always  to  perceive  and  rectify  its  defects. 
Neither  in  politics  nor  in  any  other  branch  of  practice — with 
whatever  department  of  science  it  may  be  concerned — is  there 
any  infallible  guide  to  success.  In  military  and  naval  affairs,  in 
education,  in  constructive  and  engineering  works  of  all  kinds,  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  manufactures,  commerce,  in  all  modes 
of  investing  capital  and  of  employing  labour,  as  well  as  in  the 
business  of  government,  the  judges  most  competent,  on  account 
of  study,  experience,  and  natural  ability,  often  err. 

Thus,  in  the  choice  of  sites  for  new  harbours,  docks,  and  of 
new  roads  and  lines  of  communication,  the  most  experienced 
persons  are  not  infallible  in  their  judgments  respecting  the  wants 
of  trade,  and  the  existence  of  an  effective  demand.  Projects  of 
this  kind,  when  executed,  do  not  always  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  their  promoters.  The  same  remark  applies  to  new  colonies. 
Not  every  new  town  becomes  an  Alexandria ;  not  every  new 
settlement  becomes  a  Carthage,  a  Syracuse,  or  a  New  York.  An 
inferior  position  is  sometimes  preferred  to  a  superior  one  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  as  when  Chalcedon  was  founded 
before  Byzantium.  (l)     New  mechanical  inventions  of  all  sorts 


(1)  '  Lefl  gouvernements  ont  tente*  quelquefois  de  fixer  eux-m  ernes  les 
places  oil  les  villes  eeraient  baties ;  mais  leurs  d£crets  sont  restls  sans 
I'flct,  toutes  les  fois  que  la  position  et  la  nature  des  lieux  n'y  ont  pas 
attire*  ou  multiple  la  population.    On  en  trouve  plusieurs  exemples  dans 
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frequently  foil  upon  trial ;  new  buildings  prove  to  be  unsuited 
for  their  destination;  new  rooms  are  unfavourable  to  hearing. 

In  like  manner,  the  measures  of  a  government  which  have 
been  adopted  with  all  securities  for  their  success,  sometimes 
foil  in  producing  the  effect  intended.  As  we  have  shown  in 
previous  chapters^  the  failure  may  be  owing  to  causes  which 
might  by  possibility  have  been  foreseen,  or  to  causes 
which  scarcely  admitted  of  reasonable  anticipation.  But  inas- 
much as  politics  admit  of  a  scientific  treatment,  and  can,  within 
certain  limits,  be  reduced  to  rules — as  the  experience  of  the  past 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  direction  of  the  future — practical 
wisdom  succeeds  in  the  long  run.  Well-considered  measures 
prove  on  the  whole  beneficial,  and  a  well-governed  is  more 
prosperous  than  an  ill-governed  community.^ 

r  The  immediate  aim  of  every  political  act  is  success;  to  do 
something  well,  or  to  nvake  something  better.  If  a  government 
retains  all  that  is  good  in  its  system,  and  maintains  it  in  repair, 
and  if  it  eliminates  or  improves  what  is  bad,  the  society  is  pro- 
gressive, so  far  as  its  progress  depends  upon  the  government. 
Political  progress  is  the  combined  result  of  the  several  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  amelioration.  These  efforts  may,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  point  out,(4)  be  either  systematic,  simul- 
taneous, and  on  a  large  scale,  or  they  may  be  single,  successive, 
and  unconnected.  In  either  case,  however,  they  are  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  design,   and  are  distinctly  conceived   by  their 

^authors  before  they  are  executed. 

§  2  The  subject  of  progressive  civilization  is  of  such  vital 
importance  in  politics,  that  it  will  require  examination  before  this 
treatise  is  brought  to  an  end.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  capacity  of  progress  as  the  characteristic  of 


les  Etats  Unis  d'Amenque,  et  psxticnlierement  dans  l'&at  de  Virginia'— 
Comte,  TraiiS  de  legislation,  liv.  iv.  o.  2,  note,  who  cites  confirmatory 
passages  from  Jefferson  and  M.  de  Humboldt. 

(a)  Above,  ch.  xii.  §  10 ;  xxiv.  §  18. 

(3)  See  ch.  xxiv.  §  18.  (4)  Ch.  xx.  §  9. 
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man  in  comparison  with  the  animal  kingdom,  (*)  and  to  remark, 
that  without  the  instrumentality  of  political  government  this 
progress  would  be  impossible.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  by 
which  civilization  has  been  effected,  and  by  which  it  may  be  pro- 
moted, belongs,  however,  partly  to  the  philosophical  historian,  and 
partly  to  the  scientific  politician.  In  the  present  chapter,  we  can  1 
only  consider  the  subject  so  for  as  the  proper  method  of  treating 
it  is  concerned ;  and  with  this  view  we  will  attempt  to  determine 
to  what  extent,  and  by  what  evidence,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion can  be  traced  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.O  •* 
§  3  We  have,  in  a  former  chapter,^)  referred  to  the  theories 
respecting  the  progress  of  civil  society,  which  represent  mankind 
as  emerging  from  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  gradually 
forming  for  himself  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  All  these  theories, 
from  those  of  JEschylus,  Plato  and  Lucretius,  downwards,  begin 
from  an  assumed  positive  state  of  rudeness,  and  describe  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  mankind,  by  the  formation  of  political 


(5)  '  Sous  quelque  aspect  que  Ton  6tudie  l'existence  comparative  de 
l'homme  aux  divers  ages  successifs  de  la  Boci&e*,  on  trouvera  constamment 
que  le  resultat  general  de  notre  evolution  fondamentale  ne  consists  pas 
seulement  &  ameUiorer  la  condition  materielle  de  rhomme,  par  l'extension 
continue  de  son  action  sur  le  monde  exterieur ;  mais  aussi  et  surtout  a 
developper,  par  un  exercice  de  plus  en  plus  preponderant,  nos  facultes  les 
plus  eminentes,  soit  en  diminuant  sans  cease  1  empire  des  appetite  phy- 
siques, et  en  stimulant  davantage  les  divers  instincts  sociaux,  soit  en  ex- 
citant continuellement  Feasor  des  fonctions  intellectuelles,  meme  les  plus 
elevees,  et  en  augmentant  spontanement  Tinfluence  habitnelle  de  la  raison 
sur  la  conduite  de  rhomme.  —Com te,  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iv.  p.  628. 

(6)  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  social  progress 
has  been  conceived  by  different  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  see  M. 
Savary's  Essay,  De  I'ldee  de  Progress  Paris,  1851. 

(7)  Ch.  xxii.  §  20.    The  distinction  between  barbarousness  and  civili-1 
aation  istuscussed  in  Dunbar's  Essays  on  the  History  of  Mankind  in  Rude 
cmd  Civilized  Ages,  essay  4  (ed.  2,  1781),  and  in  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the 
History  of  Civil  Society,  part  iv.  §  4. 

*  The  term  polished  (says  Ferguson),  if  we  may  judge  from  its  etymo- 
logy* originally  referred  to  the  state  of  nations  in  respect  to  their  laws  and 
government ;  and  men  civilised  were  men  practised  in  the  duty  of  citizens. 
In  its  latter  applications,  it  refers  no  less  to  the  proficiency  of  nations  in 
the  liberal  ana  mechanical  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  commerce  5  and  men 
civilized  are  scholars,  men  of  fashion,  and  traders.'— Part.  v.  §  1. 

3£.  Guizot's  definition  of  civilization  maybe  read  in  his  Histoire  de 
la  Gvvtludlion  en  JSurope,  lecon't. ;  and  his  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en 
Prance,  lecon  i.  On  tne  distinction  between  a  savage  and  a  barbarous 
state  of  society,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  note  7. 
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societies,  the  enactment  of  laws,  the  establishment  of  marriage, 
the  building  of  houses  and  walled  towns,  the  use  of  fire,  and  the 
invention  of  metallurgy,  spinning,  weaving,  navigation,  and  other 
useful  arts,  until  they  reached  a  state  of  comparative  refinement. 

'The  description,  though  professedly  historical,  is  chiefly  conjec- 
tural. (8)  The  writers  who  traced  these  successive  stages  of  social 
improvement  proceeded  on  no  basis  of  authentic  testimony: 
they  merely  assumed  a  primitive  state  of  rudeness,  similar  to 
that  which  they  observed  in  some  savage  tribes,  and  imagined  a 
gradual  progress  up  to  the  state  in  which  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  the  earliest  monuments  of  their  manners  and  institutions, 

^represented  them  to  have  been. 

r  All  conjectural  history,  however,  of  successive  states  of  man- 
kind is  delusive  and  unsound ;  and  it  is  a  fundamental  error  to 
start  from  an  imaginary  state  of  society,  and  then  to  trace  its 
evolutions  into  a  real  state  of  society.  All  descriptions  of  an 
aboriginal,  or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  an  earth-born,  community 
of  men,  anterior  to  history,  are  necessarily  founded  on  mere 
hypotheses.  The  statements  of  political  speculators  respecting 
an  alleged  state  of  nature  do  not  admit  of  verification :  there  is 
no  contemporary  testimony  by  which  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
picture  can  be  tried.  (9)     For  example,  the  question  which  has  been 


(8)  Speaking  of  the  Ligurians,  Cato  (Origin,  ii.),  said :  '  Sed  ipsi  undo 
oriundi  sunt  exacta  memoria  illiterate  menaacesque  sunt  et  vera  minus 
meminere'  (Serv.  ad  JEn.  xi.  715),  a  statement  true  of  other  nations  be- 
sides the  Ligurians. 

o)  As  to  the  origin  of  society  being  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
evidence,  see  Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  torn.  i.  p.  192 ;  Filangieri, 
(Buvres,  torn.  iii.  p.  213.  On  the  uncertainty  of  conjectural  history,  see 
the  introductory  remarks  to  Kant's  Muthmaasslicher  Anfang  der  Men- 


r  -i9 

evidei 


schengeschichte  ;  Werhe,  vol.  vu\  p.  364. 


*  lies  hommes  ont  une  tendance  presque  invincible  a  croire,  que  tons 
les  animaux  et  tons  les  vege*taux  qu'us  classent  sous  la  meme  denomina- 
tion sont  is8us  de  deux  individus  qui  furent  le  type  de  Tespece.  Les  livree 
qui  servent  de  base  a  la  religion  Chr6tienne  nous  ayant  enseigne*  que  les 
hommes  descendent  de  deux  parens  communs,  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  em- 
pecher  d'£tendre  cette  croyance  a  chaque  espece  de  bdtes,  et  meme  a  chaque 
espece  de  veg&aux.  De  la,  les  recherches  des  savans  pour  decouvrir  le 
lieu  dans  lequel  fut  or&6  le  premier  pere  des  moutons,  la  premiere  (mere 
des  anes,  ou  m6me  le  premier  grain  de  moutarde.  Ces  recherches  suppceent 
re*solue  une  question  qui  ne  Test  point,  et  qui  probablement  ne  le  sera 
jamais.' — Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  liv.  iv.  c.  6.     As  to  the  notions  of 
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raised  by  some  speculative  writers,  whether  the  prae-governmental 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  peace  or  of  war,  and  which   has 
been  discussed  with  much  gravity,  (l0)  does  not  admit  of  solution 
if  treated  as  a  universal  problem,   comprehending  the  whole      /* 
human  race.  *  What  may  be  the  ordinary  or  habitual  state  of  a 
given  savage  community,  which  exists  without  political  govern-"? 
ment,  is  a  question  of  feet,  to  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of       .  -* 
civilized  men  who  may  come  in  contact  with  it.(")  j 

Conjectural  accounts  of  the  primitive  state  of  political  societies 
may  be  compared  with  the  speculations  of  physical  philosophers     - 
(such  as  those  of  Lamarck)  respecting  the  transmutation   of   v 
animal  species,  (")  and  with  the  cosmogonic  theories  as  to  the 
formation  of  the  earth  from  a  nebula — hypotheses  which  may  be 
supported  by  ingenious   analogies,    but  which  can    never   be       — 
admitted  as  deserving  to  rank  among  demonstrated,  or  even 
demonstrable  truths. 

Grotius,  and  others  after  him,  have  counselled  the  student 
of  history  to  begin  with  the  events  nearest  to  their  own  time, 
and  to  read  backwards.  (1S)  Inasmuch  as  history  is  a  connected 
narrative,  formed  upon  principles  of  causation,  (")  such  a  plan  of 
study  would,  if  pursued  rigorously,  be  found  inconvenient  and 


the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  the  origin  of  mankind,  see  Censorinus, 
De  Die  Nat.  c.  4.  21.  A  considerable  section  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  that  the  human  race  never  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  had  existed 
on  the  earth  from  eternity  :  '  Ejusque  rei  exempla  diennt  (says  Censo- 
rinus), quod  negant  omnino  posse  reperiri,  avesne  ante  an  ova  generata 
sint,  cum  et  ovum  sine  ave  et  avis  sine  ovo  gigni  non  possit.' — c.  4. 

(io)  Puffendorf,  b.  ii.  c.  2,  §  5,  sqq.t  examines  at  length  the  important 
question  (as  he  calls  it),  whether  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war  or  a 
state  of  peace. 

(n)  See  above,  ch.  x.  §  12. 

(12)  On  Lamarck's  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  species, 
see  LyeH'a  Principles  of  Qeology,  b.  in.  c.  i. ;  flourens,  Cuvier,  p.  286. 

(13)  '  CaHerum  in  legendis  historiis  malim  te  ductum  animi,  quam  V. 
anxias  leges  sequi.  Null»  sunt,  quse  non  majgnas  habeant  utilitates ;  et  A 
melius  liferent,  qua?  libenter  legimus.  In  uniyersum  tamen  non  incipere  I 
ab  antiquissimis,  sed  ab  his  quee  nostris  temporibus  nostrceque  notitifie  pro-  I 
pius  coheerent,  ac  paulatim  deinde  in  remotiora  eniti,  magis  e  re  arbitror.'  1 
— Grotius,  Epist.  adJB.A.  Maurerium,  ajp.  Crenii  Condi,  et  Meth.  Studio- 
rum  (1692),  p.  656.    Similar  advice  is  given  by  M.  Daunou,  ib.  torn.  vii. 

p.  120. 

(i4)  8ee  above,  ch.  ix.  §  23. 
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:  perplexing ;  but  although  history  cannot  in  general  be  read,  or 
even  written,  it  ought,  for  the  early  periods  of  each  nation,  to 
rbe  investigated  backwards.  In  framing  his  accounts  of  the 
earliest  state  of  a  nation,  the  historian  ought  to  proceed  from  a 
more  to  a  less  sure  footing — he  ought  to  pass  from  broad  day- 
light into  twilight.  By  attempting  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  this  reverse  order,  the  historical  inquirer  is  able  to  start  from 
a  state  of  society  known  by  positive  contemporary  testimony, 
and  to  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  construct  the  steps  by 
which  this  state  was  attained,  receding  from  the  certain  into  the 
uncertain,  and^guiding  his  retrograde  movement  by  such  lights 
as  the  analogy  of  other  societies,  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous, 
may  furnish.7  In  this  way,  he  will  arrive  last  at  the  supposed 
starting  point  of  civilization  in  the  given  country ;  and  as  the 
uncertainty  will  manifestly  increase  in  proportion  as  he  recedes 
from  attested  facts,  so<it  will  be  apparent  that  the  last  stage 
will  be  the  most  uncertain,  instead  of  its  being  assumed  as  a 
fixed  and  certain  point  of  departure,  which  happens  in  the  other 
jnode  of  treating  the  problem.7 

Much  conjectural  speculation  has  been  expended  on  the 
manner  in  which  mankind  formed  and  developed  languages, 
alphabetical  writing,  and  the  more  important  useful  arts  ;(u)  but 

(15)  See,  for  example,  Goguet's  work.  Some  general  remarks  on  the 
history  of  arts  may  be  seen  in  Ferguson's  JEssay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society,  part  iii.  §  7. 

Mr.  Stewart,  m  his  Biographical  Memoir  of  Adam  Smith,  thus  cha- 
racterizes this  species  of  history :  '  When,  in  such  a  period  of  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  we  compare  our  intellectual  acquirements,  our 
opinions,  manners,  and  institutions,  with  those  which  prevail  among  rude 
tribes,  it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  us  as  an  interesting  question,  by  what 
gradual  steps  the  transition  has  been  made,  from  the  first  simple  efforts  of 
uncultivated  nature  to  a  state  of  things  so  wonderfully  artificial  and  com- 
plicated. Whence  has  arisen  that  systematical  beauty  which  we  admire 
m  the  structure  of  a  cultivated  language ;  that  analogy  which  runs  through 
the  mixture  of  languages,  spoken  by  the  most  remote  and  unconnected 
nations ;  and  those  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  all  distinguished  from 
each  other  P  Whence  the  origin  of  the  different  sciences  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  P  and  by  what  chain  has  the  mind  been  led  from  their  first 
rudiments  to  their  last  and  most  refined  improvements  P  Whence  the 
astonishing  fabric  of  the  political  union  P  the  fundamental  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  governments  P  and  the  different  forms  which  civilized 
society  has  assumed  in  different  ages  of  the  world  P  On  most  of  these 
subjects  very  little  information  is  to  be  expected  from  history ;  for,  long 
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no  certain  results  can  be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  authen- 
tic testimony  to  enlighten  us.  ^Man,  indeed,  does  not  (as  has 
been  supposed)  labour  under  an  incapacity  of  conceiving  the 
origin  or  beginning  of  anything.  (w)  Where  the  commence- 
before  that  stage  of  society  when  men  begin  to  think  of  recording  their 
transactions,  many  of  the  most  important  steps  of  their  progress  have  been 
made.  A  few  insulated  facts  may  perhaps  be  collected  from  the  casual 
observations  of  travellers,  who  have  viewed  the  arrangements  of  rude  na- 
tions ;  but  nothing,  it  is  evident,  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  which  ap- 
proaches to  a  regular  and  connected  detail  of  human  improvement. 

In  this  want  of  direct  evidence,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  supplying 
the  place  of  fact  by  conjecture ;  and,  when  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  now 
men  have  actually  conducted  themselves  upon  particular  occasions,  of  con- 
sidering in  what  manner  they  are  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  external  situation/ — 
p.  46-8;  ed.  1811. 

To  inquiries  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Stewart  gives  the  name  of  theoretical  or 
conjectural  history. — lb.  p.  49.  He  reverts  to  the  subject  in  his  '  First  Dis- 
sertation,' p.  186  (Enc.  Brit,  ed.  7),  where  he  remarks  that,  to  a  philosophi- 
cal mind,  no  study  can  be  more  delightful  than  this  species  of  history ;  out 
he  does  not  estimate  its  practical  utility  very  highly.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  subject  of  rational  curiosity  to  determine  the  origin  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  other  artificial  contrivances,  but^t  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  s 
where  the  commencement  of  any  such  invention  dates  back  from  a  period 
anterior  to  contemporary  history,  the  explanation  of  its  origin  is  merely 
ooniectural,. and  must  not  be  put  on  a  level  with  explanations  derived  from 
authentic  testimony^ 

Hugh  Murray,  in  his  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of  Nations,    ' 
and  the  Progress  of  Society,  p.  167,  takes  a  sound  view  of  this  question. 
'  It  has  been  supposed  (he  says)  that  every  conclusion  which  can  be  formed 
respecting  the  earliest  stages  in  the  progress  of  man,  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  authentic  history,  and  can  rest  only  upon  uncertain  conjecture. 
But  to  conjectural  history,  farther  than  as  an  object  of  amusement,  I  have 
never  been  disposed  to  attach  much  value.  <The  operations  of  nature  are 
not  regulated  by  the  standard  of  human  wisdom.    The  steps  by  which  she 
proceeds  in  accomplishing  her  ends,  when  fully  developed,  discover  striking    . 
marks  of  design ;  out  they  are  almost  always  different  from  what  might 
previously  have  been  supposed  or  expectea.    In  the  course  of  my  own 
inquiries,  at  least,  I  have  rarely  found  her  taking  that  course  which  we,  ' 
&  priori,  might  have  imagined  that  she  would  take.  Hence,  an  attempt  to 
delineate  her  processes  according  to  our  own  previous  ideas  can  hardly 
fail  of  leading  into  error.    Where  materials  were  wanting,  I  have  there-  . 
fore  preferred  gleaning  the  few  facts  which  history  affords,  to  an  indul-  ~ 
pence  in  hypothetical  supposition.' — p.  167.    On  fabulous  origins  of  the 
useful  arts,  see  above,  ch.  x.  §  6.  -* 

(16)  '  What  reason  requires  us  to  acknowledge  is,  that  the  origin  of 
things  lies  in  every  case  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  which  com- 
prehend only  their  development  and  progress ;  and  accordingly,  the  his-  ., 
torical  inquirer  should  confine  himself  to  going  backward  from  one  step  of  ^y^ 
time  to  another.' — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Some,  vol.  i.  p.  64;  Engl.  tr. 
\  Every  origin,  every  creation,  is  profoundly  concealed,'  says  M.  Guiaot, 
in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  new  form  of  European  society  created  by 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians. — Hist,  de  la  Civil,  en  France,  torn.  i.  p.  280. 

'  The  prime  origin  of  the  superstitious  notions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
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merit  of  any  art,  contrivance,  or  institution,  lies  within  historical 
memory,  and  is  recorded  by  credible  witnesses,  we  are  able  (as 
is  shown  by  innumerable  examples)  to  conceive  and  understand 
it,  as  well  as  any  other  external  fact/  The  facts  recorded  in 
Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions  are  just  as  intelligible  as  any 
other  class  of  facts.  We  can  conceive  the  first  formation  of  the 
printing-press  or  of  the  steam-engine,  and  can  understand  the 
accounts  of  it,  as  well  as  we  can  comprehend  the  production  of  a 
bird  from  an  egg  or  of  a  plant  from  a  seed.  The  foundation 
of  Rome  would  be  just  as  intelligible  to  us  as  the  foundation  of 
New  York  or  Sydney,  if  it  was  described  upon  equally  authentic 
evidence. 

Moreover,  when  the  prior  and  subsequent  circumstances  are 
known,  the  origin  of  anything  may  often  be  explained  by  probable 
reasoning,  although  the  actual  fact  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
attestation.     Thus,  the  origin  of  the  Romance  languages  admits 


people  is  absolutely  unattainable ;  we  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  streams  which  have  been  running  and  increasing  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  All  that  we  aspire  to  do  is  only  to  trace  back- 
wards as  far  as  possible  the  courses  of  them,  on  those  charts  that  remain 


Fergusoni 

beginnings  of  English  and  Roman  history :  '  The  beginning  of  nations- 
those  excepted  of  whom  sacred  books  have  spoken — is  to  this  day  unknown. 
Nor  only  the  beginning,  but  the  deeds  also  of  many  succeeding  ages — yea, 
periods  of  ages,  either  wholly  unknown  or  obscured  and  blemished  with 
fables.  Whether  it  were  tnat  the  use  of  letters  came  in  long  after,  or 
were  it  the  violence  of  barbarous  inundations,  or  they  themselves  at  cer- 
tain revolutions  of  time  fatally  decaying,  and  degenerating  into  sloth  and 
ignorance,  whereby  the  monuments  of  more  ancient  civility  nave  been  some 
destroyed,  some  lost.  Perhaps  disesteem  and  contempt  of  the  public 
affairs  then  present,  as  not  worth  recording,  might  partly  be  in  cause.  .  .  . 
Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  this  we  find,  mat  of  British  affairs,  from 
the  first  peopling  of  the  island  to  the  coming  of  Julius  Caesar,  nothing 
certain,  either  by  tradition,  history,  or  ancient  fame,  hath  hitherto  been 
left  us.  That  which  we  have  of  oldest  seeming,  hath  by  the  greater  part  of 
judicious  antiquaries  been  long  rejected  for  a  modern  fable.' — Milton,  His- 
tory of  England,  b.  i.  ad  init. 

'  The  detail  of  their  story  is  minute  and  circumstantial ;  but  on  this 
account  is  the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction  ;  and  in  many  parts,  besides 
that  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  is  confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any 
blameable  scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the  materials  or  embellishments  of  a 
mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all  other  profane  his- 
tory of  the  same  times,  and  labours  under  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
the  origin  of  all  other  nations.'  —  Ferguson's  History  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  c.  i. 
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of  a  complete  explanation  from  historical  facts,  although  the 
precise  process  by  which  they  were  formed  cannot  be  proved  by 
positive  testimony,  step  by  step.  We  know  the  Latin  language, 
its  general  use  in  the  countries  where  the  Romance  languages 
subsequently  arose,  the  date  and  nature  of  the  conquests  by  the 
German  tribes,  the  old  German  language,  the  time  when  the 
Romance  languages  arose,  and  the  form  in  which  they  first 
appeared.  With  the  assistance  of  these  facts,  and  of  analogous 
cases  of  the  formation  of  languages,  we  can  explain  the  origin  of  - 
the  Romance  languages.  But  where  similar  historical  informa- 
tion does  not  exist,  we  cannot  explain  with  equal  certainty  the 
origin  of  other  languages,  and  can  only  form  conjectures,  founded 
on  the  analogies  of  words  and  forms.  (,7) 

The  notion  that  origins  are  in  themselves  obscure,  and  hard 
to  understand,  is  analogous  to  the  belief,  formerly  adverted  to,(18) 
that  ancient  events  are,  as  such,  uncertain  and  indistinct.  If 
an  event  has  been  described  by  competent  contemporary  wit- 
nesses, and  the  record  of  it  has  been  preserved,  it  is  as  well 
attested  as  a  recent  fact.  In  like  manner,  if  the  origin  of 
anything  has  been  carefully  noted,  and  that  record  is  extant,  it 
is  as  easy  to  understand  as  an  account  of  its  destruction. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  inherent  obscurity  or 
difficulty  in  the  subject  of  origins,  and  that,  when  the  primitive 
state  of  any  institution  lies  within  the  historical  period,  its  pro- 
gress downwards  can  be  traced  by  means  of  successive 
testimonies.  ~* 

§  4     If  we  take  the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  in  Greece  ^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  or  in  Italy  at  the  time  of 


(17)  It  is  to  the  influences  founded  on  the  affinities  of  languages  that 
Alex.  v.  Humboldt  alludes  in  the  following  passage :  '  That  which  we 
call  the  beginning  of  history,  is  but  the  record  of  later  generations.  It  is 
a  privilege  of  the  period  at  which  we  live,  that  by  brilliant  advances  in 
the  general  and  comparative  study  of  languages,  by  the  more  careful 
search  for  monuments,  and  by  their  more  certain  interpretation,  the  ,t— 
historical  investigator  finds  that  his  scope  of  vision  enlarges  daily ;  and, 
penetrating  through  successive  strata,  a  higher  antiquity  begins  to  reveal 
itself  to  his  eyes/—  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  136 :  Eng.  tr. 

(18)  Above,  ch.  vii.  §  7, 19. 

VOL.  II.  E  B 
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the  earliest  authentic  accounts,  and  if  we  compare  it  with  the 

,        state  of  society  in  a  European  civilized  country,  at  certain  inter- 

'*  v  vals  of  time,  we  can  perceive  numerous  importanl^ohangesjwhich 

:      are  justly  designated  improvements,  because  they  have  increased 

the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  diminished  the  sum  of  human 

misery,  and  which  constitute  certain  steps  in  the  progress  of 

l.  mankind.  These  elements  of  social  advancement  may  be  dis- 
tributed into  four  great  series,  in  so  far  as  they  concern — 
1,  politics ;  2,  religion  and  ethics ;  8,  science  and  the  useful 
arts ;  4,  the  fine  arts  and  literature.     For  the  sake  of  iUustra- 

•  tion,  we  will  show  how  a  progress  in  each  of  these  lines  can  be 
traced. 

§  5  If  we  select  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (the  best  social  type  in  that  age)  as  our  point  of 
reference,  and  compare  it  with  civilized  communities  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  we  shall  discern  a  progress  under  each  of 
these  heads.  Beginning  with  the  political  institutions,  we  find 
that  the  Homeric  state  was  presided  over  by  a  king,  who  was 
possessed  of  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  and  who  occasionally  convened  an  assembly  of  the  chief 

1  persons ;  but  this  assembly  had*  no  legal  organization,  and  did 
not  decide  by  a  regular  vote.  There  were  no  written  laws,  and  no 
official  judges.  This  state  of  things  may  be  first  compared  with  the 
small  oligarchies  and  democracies  of  the  period  of  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars,  when  the  constitution  of  a  political  body, 
deciding  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  was  folly  established ;  when 
there  were  written  laws  and  a  regular  judicature,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  salaried  public  officers.  Next,  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  Roman  government,  extending  its  empire 
over   the   entire   civilized   world   by  means   of  an   organized 

\  military  system,  and  administering  a  scientific  jurisprudence. 
We  may  next  descend  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  we  find  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe 
contending  with  bodies  of  estates,  and  the  representative  system 
of  government  in  its  infancy.  Domestic  slavery  is  abolished, 
and  predial  servitude  is  nearly  extinct.     Lastly,  we  may  take 
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our  own  time,  when  the  representative  system  is  folly  developed, 
and    many  other  important   political  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  departments  (including  the  abolition  of 
torture  in  judicial  procedure)  have  been  introduced.  Since  the  year 
1600,  moreover,  the  action  of  civilized  governments  has  been 
facilitated  by  numerous  inventions  in  the  useful  arts,  affecting 
its  operation  in  receiving  intelligence  and  transmitting  orders,  I 
in  conducting  military  and  naval  warfare,  and  in  overcoming  I 
the  obstacles  of  nature.      Economical  relations  likewise,  both  / 
with  foreign  and  dependent  communities,  are  better  understood, 
and  subjected  to  more  wholesome  regulations. 

§  6  Taking  the  second  series,  we  find  in  the  Homeric 
period  a  lively  polytheism,  which  sees  the  perpetual  and  personal 
action  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs,  and  in  the  phenomena  of 
outward  nature.  ("*)  The  interferences  of  the  gods  are  scarcely 
regarded  as  miraculous — they  are  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  and  of  the  moral  and  physical  government  of  the 
world.  The  gods  share  the  passions  and  vices  of  mankind :  they 
are  more  powerful,  but  not  more  benevolent  or  more  disinter- 
ested— not  less  envious  or  less  vindictive — than  the  fleeting  race 
of  mortals.  War  forms  the  leading  employment  of  the  heroes, 
and  piracy  is  habitual.  Their  feelings  towards  captives  are 
harsh,  and  the  treatment  cruel — the  fate  of  a  captured  city  is 
terrible.  (") 

Now  this  state  of  things  has  undergone  a  great  change  by 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Partly  from  observation, 
and  partly  from  the  lessons  of  the  philosophers,  an  idea  of  a 
fixed  course  of  nature,  both  in  human  affairs  and  in  physical  oc- 
currences, has  been  established ;  the  interferences  of  the  gods  are 
now  conceived  as  extraordinary,  and  as  occasional  interruptions 


(19)  See  Price,  pref.  to  Warton,  p.  20,  for  a  description  of  this  stage 
of  the  human  mind. 

(20)  Compare  Iliad+ix..  687  •  — —  xa\  ot  jearcXcfcv  ftiravra 

Kifi*'  b\r  avBp&irouri  fl-cXtt  rw  Sarv  &\d>y,  &C. 
This  is  given  as  a  description  of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  captured 
town ;  and  it  is  exemplified  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  taking  ot  Troy, 
which  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  real  life. 
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of  a  constant  natural  series.  War  likewise,  though  frequent,  is 
an  exceptional  state  of  society ;  amidst  great  insecurity,  peace 
is  the  normal  state,  to  which  every  community  looks  as  the  type 
of  happiness.  The  customs  of  war  are  cruel,  but  the  treatment 
of  a  conquered  population  which  is  considered  severe  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  ordinary  practice  in  the  Homeric 
age. 

Ethics,  likewise,  have  become  a  subject  of  scientific  analysis. 
Men,  as  moral  agents,  no  longer  live  exclusively  in  the  world  of 
emotions  and  feelings — they  have  penetrated  into  the  world  of 
ideas,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Socrates  have  begun  to  ask 
themselves — what  is  virtue? — what  is  justice? — what  are  pru- 
dence, temperance,  fortitude? — how  ought  a  house  to  be 
governed? — how  are  children  to  be  educated?  From  mere 
traditionary  habits,  with  no  other  guides  than  absolute  moral 
dicta,  proverbs,  and  apophthegms,  they  have  risen  to  speculations 
about  ethical  duties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of  the 
established  polytheism  over  the  minds  of  the  cultivated  classes — 
of  those  who  were  imbued  with  the  teaching  of  the  predominant 
philosophic  sects,(M)  whether  Stoic,  Epicurean,  or  even  Academic 
— had  been  destroyed  or  greatly  enfeebled,  and  thus  an  opening 
was  made  for  the  extension  from  the  East  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Roman  empire.  Manners, 
likewise,  in  the  Augustan  age,  had  become  more  polished. 
The  Roman  nation  had  passed  out  of  the  semi-Oriental  state  of 
seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  wife  lived — she  had  the  more 
energetic  virtues  and  vices  which  belong  to  new  freedom.  The 
Roman  family  was  better  organized  than  the  Greek  family.^ 
It  may  be  added  that,  during  the  empire,  practical  ethics  received 
greater  precision  and  illustration  from  the  systematic  development 
.  of  jurisprudence  by  the  Roman  lawyers. 

Descending  to  the  year  1600,  we  see  that  the  religion  of 
the  civilized  world  has  undergone  a  mighty  change  since  the 


(ai)  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  79.  (22)  See  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  24-7. 
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reign  of  Augustus.  All  traces  of  the  ancient  heathenism  have 
long  been  swept  away.  The  Christian  religion  and  Christian 
church  are  paramount  in  Western  Europe.  Ethics  have  become 
subordinate  to  religion,  and  are  taught  almost  exclusively  by  the 
clergy :  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  are  now 
only  repeated  by  historians  and  learned  writers.  All  the 
practical  teaching  is  Christian,  and  it  is  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  mutual  charity,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  fraternity 
and  equality,  which  characterizes  the  Christian  ethics,  and  which  } 
distinguishes  Christianity  in  so  prominent  a  manner  from  the/ 
ancient  heathen  religions.  In  the  latter,  the  ethical  element 
was  both  subordinate  and  defective. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  state  of  things 
exists  without  any  fundamental  change.  But  manners  are 
softened,  and  practical  ethics  have  been  improved  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  Religious  persecution — the  forcible  diffusion 
of  its  distinctive  opinions  by  a  predominant  church — which  was 
the  great  deduction  in  Christianity  from  the  pacific  and  softening 
effect  of  its  ethical  code,  and  which  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  filled  Europe  with  bloodshed,  proscrip- 
tion, and  severe  political  compression,  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
most  advanced  countries,  and  mitigated  in  all.  National  antipa- 
thies have  been  weakened ;  a  more  cosmopolitan  feeling  prevails : 
men  are  less  confined,  both  physically  and  mentally,  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  country :  there  is  more  communication 
with  foreigners  by  sea  and  land ;  the  newspapers  and  literature 
of  one  nation  penetrate  into  neighbouring  regions.  Benevolent 
institutions  of  all  kinds  have  been  established :  philanthropy  has 
been  studied  and  practised  almost  with  professional  zeal.  The 
condition  of  the  working  classes — those  classes  whom  the  free 
states  of  antiquity  kept  permanently  in  a  servile  state— -has  been 
carefully  scrutinized,  and  their  interests  more  considered. 
Extensive  measures,  intended  to  improve  the  health,  comforts, 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  culti- 
vate their  understanding,  have  been  diligently  elaborated,  and 
assisted  both  by  public  and  private  funds.  The  weak,  the.  help- 
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less,  the  unprotected — children,  and  widows;  the  sick,  the  maimed, 
and  the  lunatic;  debtors  and  prisoners — have  been  the  subjects 
of  solicitude.  Prison  discipline  has  been  improved,  and  the 
severities  of  punishment  have  been  mitigated.  Negro  slavery 
has  been  abolished  in  the  dependencies  of  European  states,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  corner  of  the  earth  into  which  the  active 
propagandises  of  modern  benevolence  has  not  penetrated.  Even 
the  tendency  to  war,  under  the  influence  of  humaner  feelings 
and  more  enlightened  opinions  respecting  trade,  has  received 
a  sensible  check. 

§  7  The  third  series  consists  of  two  elements,  which, 
though  after  a  time  they  become  closely  connected,  were  originally 
quite  independent  of  each  other.  In  the  Homeric  age  there 
was  no  science,  but  the  useful  arts  had  already  made  a  con- 
siderable progress.  Men  lived  in  houses,  and  had  built  walled 
towns ;  they  spun  and  wove  flax  and  wool,  and  made  clothes. 
They  knew  the  use  of  metals,  and  had  instruments  for  tilling  the 
earth,  and  for  cooking  their  food;  they  ground  corn,  and  baked 
bread.  They  had  arms  for  fighting,  and  carriages  for  locomo- 
tion :  they  had  built  ships,  and  could  make  voyages  of  some 
length.  They  had  tamed  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  dog;  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  swine ;  and  had  rendered  these 
animals  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  They  could  count, 
weigh,  and  measure  ;  and  they  had  the  use  of  a  language  refined 
in  its  inflexions,  precise  in  its  grammar,  and  capable  of  expressing 
every  idea  which  a  man  of  that  time  wished  to  express.f) 


(23)  The  following  remarks  of  Goguet,  in  his  History  of  the  Origin  of 
Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  illustrate  the  dependence  of  the  useful  arte 
upon  civil  government,  and  therefore  explain  their  connexion  with  pro- 
gressive civilization:  'I/invention  et  la  perfection  des  arts  est  un  des 
premiers  et  principaux  fruits  de  l'e'tablis&enient  des  socie'tes  fixes  et 
policies.  Le  besoin  a  6t6  le  maitre  et  le  precepteur  de  Fhomme.  La 
necessite*  lui  a  enseigne*  a.  profiter  des  mains  qu'il  a  recues  de  la  provi- 
dence, et  du  don  de  la  parole,  dont  elle  l'a  done*  preTe'rablement  &  toutes 
lea  autres  creatures;  mais  les  premieres  decouvertes  n'auraient  jamais 
e*te"  portees  &  un  certain  degre  sans  la  reunion  des  families,  et  sans 
l'ltablissement  des  lois  qui  ont  affermi  les  socie'tes.  C'est  par  ce  moyen 
qu'on  a  reussi  h,  perfectionner  pen  a.  peu  quelques  inventions  grossieres, 
fruit  du  hasard  et  de  la  necessite* :  nous  voyons  que  les  decouvertes  dans 
les  arts  ont  e'te"  attributes  aux  peuples  qui  se  sont  forme's  les  premiers  en 
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By  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  useful  arts  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  Greece.  Alphabetical  writing 
had  been  introduced  from  Asia,  and  simplified;  a  numerical 
notation  had  also  been  devised.  Coined  money  was  in  use. 
All  the  constructive  arts  had  been  developed,  and  soon  after  this 
time  the  principle  of  the  arch  became  known.  The  masons, 
carpenters,  shipwrights,  smiths,  potters,  and  other  artisans  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  were  certainly  more  skilful,  and  had  more 
resources  and  powers,  than  those  of  the  Homeric  age,(*)  although 
we  cannot  trace  the  improvements  step  by  step.  The  mode  of 
living  was  less  rude :  a  banquet,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
more  splendid  and  luxurious  at  Athens,  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  than  in  the  dwelling  of  a  Homeric  prince. 

The  great  change,  however,  which  had  taken  place  under 
this  head  since  the  Homeric  period,  consisted  in  the  introduction 
of  science  and  systematic  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  writing 
had  been  applied  to  the  registration  of  contemporary  facts; 
histories,  recording  a  real  series  of  observed  events,  affecting 
communities  of  men,  and  the  continuous  conduct  of  governments, 
had  been  composed.  The  new  positive  spirit,  however,  did  not 
stop  here — it  attempted,  by  reasoning  upon  physical  phenomena, 
to  explain  the  changes  of  outward  objects,  and  to  arrive  at  some 
philosophy  of  nature  considered  as  a  whole.  The  Socratic  school 
gave  a  different  turn  to  the  new-born  spirit  of  inquiry.  They 
directed  their  investigations  towards  ethics,  politics,  rhetoric,  and 
logic ;  and  reduced  all  these  subjects  into  a  scientific  form ;  after* 
wards  the  different  departments  of  nature  were  mapped  out,  and 
treated  in  a  scientific  spirit;  and  though  all  the  physical  re- 
searches were  not  equally  successful,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
scientific  physics.     They  created  geometry^)  and  mechanics; 


corps  d'etat.  C'est  en  continuant  a  se  faire  part  mutuellement  de  leurs 
idees  et  de  leurs  reflexions,  que  lea  hommes,  a  l'aide  de  l'experience,  sont 
parvenus  a  acquenr  cette  multitude  do  connaissances  dont  on  a  vu  et  dont 
on  voit  encore  jouir  les  nations  policies.' — Jay.  ii.  introd. 

(24)  See  the  enumeration  of  artificers  in  Plutarch,  Per.  12. 

(25)  M.  Comte  {Phil.  Pos.  torn.  v.  p.  255)  considers  Archimedes  as 
the  type  of  the  true  geometer. 
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and  in  medicine,  astronomy,  geography,  and  natural  history, 
they  not  only  laid  the  scientific  foundation,  but  raised  the  super- 
structure to  a  considerable  height.(*) 

The  Romans  cultivated  the  sciences  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  without  materially  enlarging  their  domain.     In  the 
useful  arts,  however,  and  particularly  those  belonging  to  con- 
struction,  they   made   great   progress.      Their   amphitheatres, 
aqueducts,  and  public  buildings^*7)  their  great  military  works 
and  method  of  castrametation ;  their  roads  and  bridges,  their 
system  of  posts,  and  their  land  mensuration,  all  attest  their 
successful  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts.     Their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement  and  bricks,  and  their  development  of  the 
use  of  the  arch,  are  further  evidences  of  their  skill  in  building. 
Their  military  organization,  by  which  they  first  conquered  the 
world,  and  afterwards  held  it  in  subjection,  was  partly  owing  to 
their  superiority  in  the  useful  arts  over  all  other  nations.     Their 
weapons,  carriages,  and  modes  of  fortification  and  communication, 
enabled  them  to  overcome  their  enemy  in  the  field,  and  to 
^soccupy  his  country  when  the  battle  had  been  won.f8) 
y^ .    On  reaching  the  year  1600,  the  next  stage  of  _our  comparison, 
we  perceive  great  changes  in  the  useful  arts.     Three  capital 
inventions  have  during  this  interval  risen  into  light — gunpowder, 
the  compass,  and  printing.     The  first  of  these  gradually  changed 
the  face  of  war;  altered  all  the  weapons,  both  of  offence  and 
defence,   the  /organization  of  fleets   and  armies,  the  system  of 


(26)  The  idea  of  a  progressive  advance  in  science  is  contained  in  the 
remarks  of  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  min.  0.  1.  Likewise  Cic.  Acad.  Quest. 
iv.  6  :  *  Quod  si  illi  turn  in  novis  rebus,  quasi  modo  nascentea,  haseitave- 
runt,  nihilne  tot  secnlis,  summis  ingemis,  maximis  studiis,  explication 
putamus  P' 

(27)  Strabo  observes  that  the  Bomans  paid  more  attention  than  the 
Greeks  to  pavements,  aqueducts  and  sewers,  in  the  construction  of  their 
towns,  v.  3.  §  8.  On  the  existence  of  a  great  statistical  register  of  the 
Roman  empire  see  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Economic  Politique  des  Bomains, 
torn.  i.  p.  191. 

(28)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Soman  empire : 
'Qua?  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  ntusque  molliret,  et  tot  populorum 
discordes  ferasque  linguae,  sermonis  commercio  contraheret;  oolloquia 
et  humanitatem  homini  daret;  breviterquo  una  cunctarum  gentium  in 
toto  orbe  patria  floret.'— Nat.  Hist  iii.  6.     See  above,  p.  284,  n.  127. 
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fortification,  and  the  methods  of  military  and  naval  tactics.  (") 
The  second  enlarged  the  powers  and  changed  the  character 
of  navigation.  The  third,  combined  with  the  invention  of  paper, 
by  facilitating  the  modes  of  intellectual  communication,  exercised 
a  pervading  influence  on  literature,  science,  manners,  and  go- 
vernment.(ao) 

By  the  use  of  the  compass,  distant  voyages  were  effected 
which  the  mariner  of  antiquity  could  not  have  accomplished. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  circumnavigated,  and  America  was 
discovered.     By  gaining  access  to  all  the  remote  parts  of  the 


(29)  M.  Comte  lays  it  down  that  the  arts  of  wax.  have  made  Jess 
proportionate  progress  among  the  moderns  than  the  arts  of  peace ;  jmd  f 
that  whereas,  among  the  ancients^  the  "former  were  m  advance  of  "the 

latter;  among  the  moderns  the  latter  are  in  advance  of  the  former.— Court 
de  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  v.  d.  106-7.  The  detailed  examination  of  this  position 
would  require  the  special  knowledge  of  a  military  engineer ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  is  impossible,  in  numerous  cases,  to  draw 
a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  arts  of  war  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  same  invention  or  improvement  is  used  both  for  peaceful 
and  industrial,  and  for  warlike  and  destructive  purposes:  thus,  steam- 
navigation  is  an  invention  which  is  important,  not  only  for  the  uses  of 
trade,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers ;  but  also  for  the 
removal  of  troops  and  ammunition,   and  for  attack  in  war.    All  im« 

Srovements  in  ship-building  and  navigation  have  likewise  the  same 
ouble  aspect.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  railways,  roads,  bridges, 
telegraphs,  signals,  and  all  other  means  for  facilitating  and  accelerating 
the  transport  of  men  and  provisions,  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
and  orders.  The  perfection  of  the  useful  arts  and  the  extension  of  trade 
likewise  increase  the  means  of  maintaining  the  health,  courage,  discipline, 
and  efficiency  of  troops  during  a  long  campaign.  The  casting  of  cannon 
and  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  arms  are  closely  connected  with  the 
general  improvement  of  die  various  arts  of  working  metal.  Fortification, 
again,  and  the  defence  of  strong  places,  are  connected  both  with  masonry 
and  hydraulics.  In  all  these  cases,  the  arts  of  war  and  the  arts  of  peace 
march,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand;  but  the  invention  of  gunpowder  is 
almost  exclusively  warlike  and  destructive.  Now  this  invention  and 
its  consequences,  the  Cannon  and  the  musket,  have  completely  changed 
the  face  of  war:  all  military  tactics,  the  arrangement  of  armies,  their 
modes  of  attack  and  defence,  their  order  of  battle,  their  armour,  the  form 
and  size  of  ships  of  war,  and  their  modes  of  fighting, — in  fact,  every  part 
of  the  military  and  naval  systems  has  been  fundamentally  altered  by  the 
influence  of  this  powerful  agent.  A&chiavel  has  shown  that  the  use  of 
artillery  is.  an  advantage  to  the  offensive,  not  to  the  defensive  side  (Disc. 
uTT?) ;  and  tEe"knOWH  fact,  that  scarcely  any  fortress  is  now  impregnable, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  military  engineer  are  sufficient  to  overcome 
almost  every  means  of  defence,  shows  that  the  arts  of  war  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  modern  times. 

(30)  See  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.  i."  109,  129 ;  Comte,  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  vi. 
p.  103,  114. 
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world,  new  vegetable  products  were  obtained.  Tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  spices,  cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  the  orange,  f1)  the  potato, 
were  made  known  to  Europeans.  Distillation,  likewise,  was  an 
important  invention,  posterior  to  the  Roman  period,  and  anterior 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 

r  The  sciences,  as  well  physical  as  moral,  had  made  little 
progress  between  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  year  1600. 
Between  that  period,  however,  and  the  present  time,  the  physical 
sciences,  since  the  first  impulses  given  by  Galileo,  Bacon,  and 
Kepler,  have  undergone  a  mighty  change.  Their  development 
has  likewise  not  only  formed  a  new  creation  of  scientific  instru- 
ments (such  as  the  clock,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the 
thermometer,  the  barometer,  the  hygrometer,  the  diving  bell, 
the  balloon),  but  it  has  also  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon 
the  extension  of  the  useful  arts.  The  scientific  cultivation  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry  has  led  to  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  as  a  stationary  motive  power,  or  as  employed  for 
railways  and  navigation,  has  influenced  every  branch  of  industry 
and  every  department  of  practical  life.  Lighting  by  gas,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  are  further  instances  of  the  scientific 
enlargement  of  the  useful  arts. 

In  the  metaphysical,  moral,  and  political  sciences,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  history,  great  advances  have  been  made 
since  the  year  1600.  Historical  and  statistical  observation 
has  been  systematized  and  enlarged;  and  not  only  has  the 
collection  of  facts  been  extended,  but  political  philosophy  has 
made  great  advances,  though  (for  reasons  which  have  been 
investigated  in  a  former  chapter),^8)  it  has  not  been  placed  on  so 
firm  a  basis,  or  obtained  so  general  a  reception,  as  the  most 
advanced  physical  sciences. 

§  8  No  better  evidence  of  the  esthetic  state  of  the  Greeks, 
in  the  Homeric  period,  can  be  desired  than  the  Homeric  poems 
themselves.     As  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  emotion, 


(31)  On  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  as  a  mark  of  civilization,  see 
Comte,  TraitS  de  Legislation,  lib.  iv.  c.  tf,  note. 
(3a)  Above,  ch.  iii.  §  10. 
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and  for  the  description  of  external  objects  in  harmonious,  varied, 
and  dignified  metre,  the  early  Greek  language  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled.  A  people 
capable  of  producing  and  appreciating  such  works  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  considered  as  having  attained  a 
considerable  height  of  esthetic  development.  Here,  however,  we 
must  stop.  Prose  composition,  for  which  the  habitual  use  of 
writing  is  a  necessary  condition,  did  not  exist;  and  poetry  was 
confined  to  the  epos.  Music  was  in  a  rude  state ;  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  were  not  as  yet  fine  arts. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  Homeric  period  and  the 
Augustan  age,  the  Greeks  had  brought  to  perfection  not  only 
every  species  of  literature,  but  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
they  had  probably  attained  to  considerable  excellence  in  the 
arts  of  painting  and  music.  They  had  created  and  perfected 
the  elegiac,  lyric,  dramatic,  and  epigrammatic  styles :  they  had 
produced  models  of  oratory,  of  history,  and  of  the  philosophical 
dialogue,  considered  with  reference  merely  to  their  literary  execu- 
tion. The  Ramans  exceeded  them  in  architecture,  considered 
as  a  useful  and  constructive  art ;  but  in  architecture,  considered 
as  a  fine  art,  the  Greeks  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 
and  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Roman  literature  was,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  upon  Greek  originals,  though  the  Roman 
satire  was  a  new  literary  creation.  The  painting  and  sculpture 
of  Rome  were  likewise  devoid  of  originality. 

Modern  literature  has  been  to  a  great  extent  modelled  upon 
ancient  forms :  but,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  it  has  produced 
numerous  original  works  of  the  highest  excellence,  though  the 
classical  works  of  antiquity  still  remain  unsurpassed. 

In  sculpture,  the  moderns  have  never  equalled  the  Greeks, 
even  in  that  small  portion  of  the  remains  of  Greek  art  which 
have  been  preserved.  The  art  of  painting  has  been  the  great 
field  of  original  invention  among  the  moderns.  Having  no 
antique  models  to  imitate,  they  created  for  themselves,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  century  reached  a  height  of  perfection  which  has 
never  since  been  attained.     In  architecture,  the  moderns  have 
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likewise  produced  a  style  of  building,  which,  considered  simply 
with  reference  to  its  esthetic  merits,  stands  on  an  equality  with 
the  Grecian  style. 

In  following  the  scientific  and  esthetic  development  in  succes- 
sive  ages  of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  an  important  distinction  between  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  science  and  the  useful  arts  on  the 
other,  in  respect  of  progress:  Science  and  the  useful  arts  are 
improved  by  slow  degrees,  each  successive  inventor  and  discoverer 
adding  something  to  what  was  known  and  had  been  contrived 
before;  and  thus  the  newest  production  supersedes  its  predeces- 
sors. No  one  now  uses  the  Greek  arithmetical  notation ;  fire- 
arms have  driven  out  battering-rams  and  cross-bows;  the  copyist 
of  books  is  replaced  by  the  printer ;  and  the  railway  has  supplanted 
the  stage-coach — the  steamer,  the  sailing-packet.  In  science,  the 
matter  and  the  method  are  more  important  than  the  form.  In 
scientific  treatment,  excellence  of  form,  which  consists  only  in 
arrangement  and  perspicuity  of  style,  is  attainable  by  persons  of 
ordinary  ability;  and  thus,  as  science  advances,  and  new  proofs 
and  methods  are  invented,  the  original  productions  of  the  greatest 
scientific  geniuses  are  superseded,  though  their  conclusions  may 
be  retained.  Hence,  all  scientific  works  lose  their  value  by  time, 
if  the  science  is  in  a  progressive  state.  Writings  which,  when 
they  first  appeared,  enlarged  the  domain  of  science,  are,  after  a 
time,  interesting  only  as  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  discovery. 

In  literary  productions  and  works  of  art,  however,  the  ex- 
pression and  form  are  not  less  important  than  the  matter.  They 
do  not  belong  to  a  class  of  mental  creations  which  admit  of 
successive  improvement  and  extension,  in  which  the  field  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  efforts  of  successive  cultivators.  When  once 
formed,  they  have  reached  their  ultimate  development;  some- 
thing better  in  the  same  style  may  be  produced,  but  each  work 
of  art  retains  its  own  individuality ;  and  if  the  form  is  happily 
chosen,  it  may  continue  to  please  for  ever.  The  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, the  Prometheus  and  the  (Edipus,  the  Oration  for  the  Oroum, 
the  Parthenon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  JEneid,  and  the  Odes 
of  Horace;  the  poems  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
• 
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the  pictures  of  Raphael,  are  great  works  of  art,  in  which  the  form 
is  an  essential  element;  and  inasmuch  as  their  form  is  the 
achievement  of  great  masters  in  their  respective  branch  of  art, 
they  cannot  be  superseded  by  subsequent  terms  in  a  progressive 
series.  The  Principia  of  Newton  may  be  replaced  by  a  modern 
treatise  on  astronomy ;  but  Homer  is  not  superseded  by  Dante, 
nor  iEschylus  by  Shakspeare.  One  scientific  work  supersedes 
another,  as  a  new  edition  of  a  book  supersedes  the  former  editions, 
and  as  the  last  fashion  drives  out  its  predecessors ;  whereas  a 
great  work  of  art  is  immortal,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  ^ 
successive  replacement  which  pervades  so  large  a  part  of  human 
affairs.  Hence,  too,  works  of  art  do  not  advance  in  a  progres% 
sive  line  of  excellence ;  but  there  are  ebbs,  according  to  the  acci- 
dent of  genius  in  individuals,  or  other  circumstances  influencing 
the  creative  and  imaginative  power. 

§  9  Now,  on  reviewing  the  four  series  under  which  we  7 
have  arranged  the  elements  of  civilization,  and  on  comparing  at 
certain  successive  intervals  the  most  advanced  countries  with 
respect  to  each,  we  perceive  that  there  is  in  general  an  improve- 
ment under  each  head.  It  is  this  improvement  which  constitutes 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  which  characterizes  communities 
of  men  as  distinguished  from  communities  of  animals.  (")  The 
capacity  for  improvement  is  most  perceptible  under  the  heads  of  t 
politics,  ethics,  sciences,  and  the  useful  arts.  Civilization  consists 
principally  in  an  improvement  in  these  departments.  On  the 
other  hand,  religion,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  are,  for  different 
reasons,  less  susceptible  of  a  regular  progress :  religion,  because  it  * 
consists  of  a  definite  set  of  doctrines ;  of  a  fixed  dogmatic  system, 
not  admitting  of  ulterior  development ;  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
because  their  productions  are  complete  in  the  original  form,  and 
are  not  connected  together  as  steps  in  a  progressive  movement. 

By  confining  ourselves  to  the  most  civilized  nations,  at  suc- 
cessive epochs,  properly  selected,  we  find  a  general  progress  in  '• 
civilization,  which  has  continued,  with  certain  oscillations,  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  may  be  expected  to  proceed  farther.     Inter- 


(33)  See  above,  ch.  ii.  §  4  &  6  ;  xxii.  §  24;  xxiv.  §  6. 
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preted  in  this  manner,  the  progress  of  civilization  may  be  likened 
to  a  river,  of  which  the  fountain  is  undiscovered,  and  which  con- 
tinues during  its  whole  course,  with  certain  irregularities,  to  widen 
its  channel  and  augment  its  stream,  as  it  is  further  removed  from 
its  origin.  We  may  say  of  civilized  society  as  of  the  Nile — 
'  Non  licuit  parvum  populis  te,  Nile,  videre ;' 

but  when  its  stream  has  once  reached  a  tolerable  width,  we  can 
follow  its  ulterior  course,  and  measure  its  increasing  magnitude. 

r  §  10  It  is  only,  however,  by  selecting  certain  communities, 
and  treating  them  as  specimens  of  the  entire  human  race,  that 
we  can  speak  of  a  general  progress  of  civilization,  and  that  we 
can  regard  advancing  civilization  as  the  subject  of  universal  his- 
tory. Even  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  their  colonies,  we  perceive  that,  although  their  pre- 

^sent  civilization  is  tolerably  uniform,  their  advance  has  been 
uncertain  and  irregular,  and  that,  in  order  to  trace  a  constant 
progress  in  them,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  their  state  at  long 
intervals  of  timcf4) 

With  respect  to  other  nations,  they  are  universally  on  lower 
levels  of  civilization,  and  their  ^inferiority  has  been  sometimes 
owing  to  their  incapacity  to  advance/ Sometimes  to  a  retrograde 
movement,  andcto  a  loss  of  ground  previously  gained.7  Thus, 
the  plains  of  Assyria  and  the  valley  of  Egypt  are  now  in  a  more 
barbarous  state  than  when  Babylon  and  Thebes  were  the  seats 

(34)  '  A  philosopher  (says  Gibbon)  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his 
views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic,  whose  various  inha- 
bitants have  attained  almost  the  same  level  of  politeness  and  cultivation. 
The  balance  of  power  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  or  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  de- 
pressed  ;  but  these  partial  events  cannot  essentially  injure  our  general 
state  of  happiness,  the  system  of  arts  and  laws  and  manners,  which  bo 
advantageously  distinguish  above  the  rest  of  mankind  the  Europeans  and 
their  colonies.  — '  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire/  at  the 
end  of  c.  38.  Compare  Sismondi,  Etudes  sur  les  Constitutions  aes  Peuple$ 
Libres,  essai  iv.  p.  176, '  On  the  Progress  and  Progressive  Tendency  ofthe 
European  Nations.' 

'Our  civilization,  that  is,  the  intellectual  development  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  European  continent,  may  be  regarded  as  based  on  that  of  the 
dwellers  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  more  immediately  on  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.   .....  From  the  shores  ofthe  Mediterranean, 

and  especially  from  its  Italic  and  Hellenic  peninsulas,  have  indeed  pro- 
ceeded the  intellectual  character  and  political  institutions  of  those  nations 
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of  empire — Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  have  receded  in 
wealth  and  population  since  they  were  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans. 

Moreover,  a  large  part  of  mankind,  belonging  to  races  less 
highly  endowed  than  those  which  have  made  the  great  advances 
in  civilization,  continue  to  vegetate  in  a  stationary  condition,  and 
adhere  tenaciously  either  to  the  savage  or  to  the  Oriental  type  of 
society,  without  showing  any  aptitude  for  a  higher  development. 

Mankind  unquestionably,  as  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown,  forms n 
one  species,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  by  naturalists; 
that  is  to  say,  all  varieties  of  the  human  race  are  capable,  not 
only  of  breeding  together,  but  of  producing  a  prolific  offspring.  (*)j 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  physiology  as  a  human  mule :  men  of 
different  races  do  not  produce  a  hybrid  progeny.  The  union  of 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Malay — of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Negro — produces  children  who  can  continue  their  species  inde- 
finitely, not  less  than  the  unions  of  parents  belonging  to  the 
same  race.  The  varieties  in  the  races  of  mankind  are  not  so 
great  as  those  in  the  races  of  dogs,  all  of  which  form  one  natural 
species.  The  dog  is,  indeed,  a  domestic  animal,  and  the  varieties 
in  the  dog  may  have  been  increased  by  domestication,  and  by 
the  influence  of  man  in  selecting  the  specimens  for  breeding. 
Nevertheless,  even  with  dogs,  no  new  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced artificially  within  the  time  of  historical  memory;  and 
some  peculiar  breeds  known  to  the  ancients  (such  as  the  small 
Maltese  dog),(*)  have  become  extinct,  and  cannot  be  restored. 


who  now  possess  the  daily  increasing  treasures  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  creative  artistic  activity,  which  we  would  fain  regard  as  imperishable ; 
nations  which  spread  civilization,  and  with  it,  first  servitude,  and  then 
involuntarily  liberty,  over  another  hemisphere/ — Humboldt's  Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178-9.  With  respect  to  the  decline  of  the  ancient  states,  besides 
the  work  of  Gibbon  see  Drumann,  Ideen  xur  Gesekickte  des  VerfalU  der 
Qriechischen  Staaten  (Berlin,  1815). 

(35)  On  the  nature  and  criterion  of  animal  species,  see  Prichard, 
Natural  History  of  Man,  §  3  &  4;  LyeH's  Principles  of  Geology,  b.  iii. 
c.  1—4,  8, 11.  It  seems  that  in  some  instances  the  hybrid  offspring  of 
different  species  has  been  prolific  for  a  single  generation ;  but  no  hybrid 
race  is  permanently  prolific,  and  the  test  in  question  is  practically  accurate. 

(36)  Aristot.  Hist.  An.  ix.  6;  Hin.  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  30.  See  Camus, 
Notes  sur  VHistoire  des  Animaux  d'Aristote,  p.  215. 
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Man  can  modify  the  races  of  dogs  by  crossing  the  breeds, 
and  by  the  other  influences  of  domestication,  but  he  cannot 
create  a  new  race.  The  distinctive  marks  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind have  remained  unchanged,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches 
back.  Since  the  Negro,  the  Mongol,  the  Malay,  and  the  Red 
Indian  races,  have  been  known  and  observed  by  the  civilized 
world,  their  respective  peculiarities,  both  physical  and  mental, 
have  undergone  no  change.  The  type  is  as  unchanged  as  that 
of  the  greyhound  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  (*)  The  type 
of  a  race,  both  in  man  and  animals,  is,  so  far  as  we  observe, 
fixed — existing  races  are  continued — new  races  are  not  formed. 
If  we  take  our  point  of  departure  at  the  present  time,  and  trace 
back  the  several  races  of  mankind,  up  to  the  tim^  when  contem- 
porary accounts  desert  us,  we  shall  find  that  their  main  charac- 
teristics have  been  hereditary,  and  that  we  make  no  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  a  common  type,  from  which  the  several 
varieties  diverge  the  more,  in  proportion  as  they  are  distant  from 
the  point  of  separation.  The  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus 
do  not  approach  the  European  type  more  than  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.^8)  On  the  contrary,  civilization,  by  introducing 
conquest  and  slavery  among  the  inferior  races,  has  produced  a 
large  population  of  persons  of  a  mixed  breed — men  of  colour, 
mulattoes,  mestizoes,  half-castes,  quadroons,  &c.(") — who  other- 


(37)  See  several  representations  of  the  greyhound  from  the  antique, 
in  the  Translation  of  Arrian  on  Courting,  Sfc,  by  a  Graduate  of  Medicine. 
(London,  1831 ;  4to.)  That  the  varieties  of  the  dog  tribe  have  become 
permanent  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  §  7,  ad  fin. : 
elsewhere  he  defines  permanent  varieties  by  saying,  that  they  are  *  races 
now  displaying  characteristic  peculiarities  which  are  constantly  and  per- 
manently transmitted.  They  differ  from  species  in  this  circumstance, 
that  the  peculiarities  in  question  are  not  coeval  with  the  tribe,  but  sprung 
up  in  it  since  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  and  constitute  a  devia- 
tion from  ito  original  character.'  (§  3.)  It  is  possible  that  varieties  in 
animal  species  may  not  be  coeval  with  the  species ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence or  a  period  when  all  the  animals  of  a  species  were  precisely  similar  to 
each  other,  and  no  varieties  existed. 

(38)  As  to  the  ancient  Scythians  being  a  Mongolian  race,  see  Niebuhr, 
Klexne  Schrifien,  p.  361. 

(39)  Concerning  the  mixed  races  of  men,  see  Prichard,  Natural  History 
of  Man,  §  6. 
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wise  would  not  have  existed.     It  has,  nevertheless,  not  diminished 
the  interval  between  the  pure  or  unmixed  races. 

Now,  confining  ourselves  to  the  results  of  experience,  we^ 
are  not  entitled  to  say  that  any  of  the  races,  either  in  the 
Oriental  or  the  savage  state  of  society — from  the  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Persians,  and  Turks,  down  to  the  Bed  Men  of  America,  the 
Negro  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  Australian  savages — are  capable  of 
attaining  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  communities  of  Western  Europe  and  their  colonies.  (*)_, 
Not  only  have  they  not  shown  any  capacity  similar  to  that 
which  has  enabled  the  European  nations  to  civilize  themselves, 
and  to  make  the  advances,  traceable  by  historical  evidence, 
which  distinguish  the  civilization  of  the  Homeric  age,  or  that  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Britons,  from  the 
civilization  of  modern  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  England, 


(40)  Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  14,  cited  above,  p.  91,  n.  4)  considers  the  Asiatic 
nations  as  naturally  slavish,  and  disposed  to  submit  to  a  despotic  govern- 
ment ;  in  which  respect  he  contrasts  them  with  the  Europeans.  '  The 
inaction  of  the  Negroes  (says  Gibbon)  does  not  seem  to  be  the  effect  either 
of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pusillanimity.  They  indulge,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  their  passions  and  appetites,  and  the  adjacent  tribes  are  en- 
gaged in  frequent  acts  of  hostility.  But  their  rude  ignorance  has  never 
invented  any  effectual  weapons  of  defence  or  of  destruction ;  they  appear 
incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plans  of  government  or  conquest ;  and 
the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  discovered  and 
abused  by  the  nations  of  the  temperate  zone/ — Deal,  and  Fall,  c.  25.  On 
the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Negro,  Hottentot,  Australian,  and  other 
savage  races,  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Prichard,  Natural  History  of  Man, 
§2;  ed.  1845. 

•  I  am  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the  Whites. 
There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that  complexion,  nor  even  any 
individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or  speculation.  No  ingenious  manu- 
factures amongst  them — no  arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  rude  and  barbarous  of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans — the 
present  Tartars — have  still  something  eminent  about  them  in  their  valour, 
form  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Such  a  uniform  and  con- 
stant difference  could  not  happen  in  so  many  countries  and  ages,  if  nature 
had  not  made  an  original  distinction  between  these  breeds  of  men.  Not 
to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are  Negro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe, 
of  whom  none  ever  discovered  any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low 
people,  without  education,  will  start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish  them- 
selves in  every  profession.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one  Negro  as 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning ;  but  it  is  likely  he  is  admired  for  slender  ac- 
complishments, like  a  parrot  who  speaks  a  few  words  plainly.' — Hume, 
'  On  National  Characters,'  Essay*,  part  i.  essay  21.  Compare  the  pas- 
sages on  the  Negroes  cited  above,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  n.  53. 
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and  the  United  States — but  they  have  never  hitherto  shown 
the  capacity  for  imitating  and  adopting  the  European  civilization, 
and  for  forming  an  independent  civilized  community,  similar  to 
those  of  Western  Europe.  The  Negro  races  which  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery  bf  the  Whites  have  been  domesticated  rather 
than  civilized.  (41) 

r  Hence,  in  estimating  the  tendency  to  progress,  the  race  of 
mankind  to  which  the  given  community  belongs  must  be  taken 
into  account.  It  cannot  be  anticipated  that  all  communities, 
when  brought  under  the  same  influences,  will  make  the  same 
advances  in  civilization.  Hitherto,  the  extension  of  civilization 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  occupation  of  new  territory  by 
\civilized  races,  and  to  the  expulsion,  dispersion,  and  sometimes 
ultimate  extinction,  of  the  savage  tribes.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  boundaries  of  the  civilized  world  have 
not  been  extended  by  the  civilization  of  the  uncivilized  races. 
The  Romans  conquered  Italy,  (4S)  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  parts 
of  central  Europe,  and  gradually  introduced  their  civilization 
into  those  countries,  without  any  extensive  changes  of  population, 
even  among  the  native  inhabitants^48)     At  a  later  period,  the 


(41)  'By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human  species  (says  A.  v. 
Humboldt),  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheerless  assumption  of  superior 
and  inferior  races  of  men.' — Cosmo*,  vol.  i.  p.  355;  Engl.  tr.  This  emi- 
nent writer  appears,  in  the  passage  quoted,  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
uniformity  implied  in  a  common  species.  It  is  unquestionable  that  man- 
kind form  one  species,  in  the  sense  of  the  natural  historian ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  fact  that  there  are  no  essential  hereditary  differences, 
both  physical  and  mental,  between  different  varieties  and  races  of  men. 
The  analogy  of  animal  species  would  make  it  probable  that  such  essential 
differences  do  exist;  for  we  see  that,  although  all  horses,  dogs,  oxen, 
sheep,  &c.,  form  respectively  one  species,  yet  each  species  contains  Yarieties 
or  races,  which  possess  certain  properties  in  different  degrees — which  are 
more  or  less  large,  active,  gentle,  intelligent,  hardy,  and  the  like.  If  we 
are  guided  by  the  analogy  of  animal  species,  it  is  as  probable  that  an 
Englishman  should  be  more  intelligent  than  a  Negro,  as  that  a  greyhound 
should  be  more  fleet  than  a  mastiff,  or  an  Arabian  horse  than  a  Shetland 
pony. 

(42)  ol  dc  'PupauH,  rrapakat&ms  real  mtiyframv  eiroiKovr  froXXagov, 
ow*<fni\a(av  *al  rA  t&v  irpoeirouajamfr^v  yivr)'  jcoi  vvv  *P*>fuito(  pcv  «c<nr 
Surams,  ovdev  d'tjrrop  "Optpot  r<  rtP€£  Xeyorrat  xal  Tvpprjvot,  KaBtmtp 
"Ewrot  Ka\  A/yvcr  jcal  "iwovfyot. — Strab.  v.  1.  §  10. 

(43)  -  II  n*y  avait  guere  plus  de  cinq  siecles  que  la  Gaule  6tait  tomhee 
au  pouvoir  des  Bomains ;  et  de*ja  0  n'y  restait  plus  aucune  trace  de 
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Teutonic  tribes,  which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  adopted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  civilization,  as  well  as  of  the  language, 
of  the  conquered  people^44)  The  inhabitants  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  likewise  have,  partly  by  imitation  and  partly  by 
self-culture,  raised  themselves  to  the  general  level  of  European 
progress.  The  contagion  of  civilization  has  been  partially  caught 
by  Russia,  and  even  Turkey  has  not  quite  escaped  its  influence ; 
but  Asia,  as  a  mass,  is  still  unleavened.  Its  civilization  is  sta- 
tionary. The  vast  Chinese  empire,  together  with  Japan,  is 
hermetically  sealed  against  external  ideas.  Intercourse,  however, 
with  civilized  foreigners  does  not,  in  an  Oriental  population, 
ensure  progress;  for  Hindostan,  which  is  subject  to  English  rule, 
and  may  be  subjected  to  any  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
influence  which  a  government  can  command,  is  still  as  completely 
Oriental  in  its  culture  as  on  the  day  when  Clive  won  the 
battle  of  Plassy.H 

On  the  other  hand,  when  civilization  has  receded  in  any 
country,  its  retrograde  movement  has  been  in  general  owing 
rather  to  the  irruption  of  barbarous  races,  and  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  conquest  of  a  nation  by  a  less  civilized  people, 


l'ancienne  socie^  Gauloise.  La  civilisation  Somaine  a  eu  cette  terrible 
puissance  d'extirper  les  lois,  les  moeurs,  la  langue,  la  religion  nationales,  de 
s'assimiler  pleinement  ses  conquetes.  Toutes  les  expressions  absolves 
sont  exagerees ;  cependant,  a  considerer  les  choses  en  general,  au  sixieme 
siecle,  tout,  en  Gaule,  e'tait  Eomain.' — Gnizot,  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en 
France,  lecon  xi.    See  above,  p.  424,  n.  28. 

(44)  See  Guizot,  ib.  lecon  x.,  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Soman 
civilization  upon  the  barbarians  who  conquered  the  Empire,  and  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon. 

(45)  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  recent  political  work,  attributes  all  the  sue-"1 
cessive  evolutions  of  society  to  the  influence  of  race  :  '  The  truth  is  (he 
says),  progress  and  reaction  are  but  words  to  mystify  the  millions.  They 
mean  nothing,  they  are  nothing,  they  are  phrases  and  not  facts.  All  is 
race.  In  the  structure,  the  decay,  and  the  development  of  the  various 
families  of  man,  the  vicissitudes  of  history  And  their  main  solution.'— 
Lord  George  Bentvnch — a  Political  Biography,  p.  331.  This  view,  how- 
ever, as  much  exaggerates  the  influence  of  race  in  determining  civilization,  -. 
as  the  view  of  Humboldt  and  others — that  all  races  are  equal— underrates 
it.  The  race  of  mankind  to  which  a  nation  belongs  is  one  element  in  its 
civilization ;  but  other  elements  contribute  to  that  result.    Civilization  is 

a  highly  complex  problem,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  influence  of  a 
single  cause.  Compare  the  observations  of  Dr.  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Man,  §50.  ^ 
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than  to  a  spontaneous  internal  decay.  The  Roman  empire 
contained  in  its  military  system  the  seeds  of  its  own  rain, 
which  even  other  hands  than  those  of  the  later  emperors  could 
not  have  averted ;  but  Rome,  under  Constantine,  though  less 
effectively  governed,  can  scarcely  be  called  less  civilized  than 
under  Augustus  or  Trajan.  When  the  Huns  and  Teutonic 
tribes  overran  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa — and  when,  at 
later  periods,  the  Saracens  occupied  Syria,  Africa,  and  part  of 
Spain,  and  the  Turks  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece — a  more  civilized  was  supplanted  by  a  less  civilized 
people,  and  civilization  in  these  regions  underwent  a  sudden 
revulsion,  which,  in  some  countries,  has  been  recovered  by  a 
subsequent  progress— in  others,  has  hitherto  produced  a  perma- 
nent deterioration.  Similar  checks  to  civilization  have  been 
sustained,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  new  colonies  from 
a  civilized  mother  country  by  native  savages,  as  in  some  Ameri- 
can settlements.  The  forcible  ejection  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
from  China  and  Japan  annihilated  an  element  of  possible  civiliza- 
tion in  those  countries. 

§  11  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  change  in  the  propor- 
tionate rates  of  advance  in  civilization  between  different 
countries  makes  one  country  appear  to  have  receded,  when,  in 
fact,  it  has  merely  been  outstripped  by  some  other  country, 
which  previously  had  been  in  its  rear.  Thus,  Italy  and  Spain 
may  be  thought  to  have  retrograded  in  civilization  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  this  appearance  is  delusive.  Italy  and 
Spain  then*  held  a  higher  rank,  as  well  in  political  and  military 
matters,  as  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  than  they  hold  at  present.  Their  moral 
and  intellectual  influence  over  the  other  independent  states  of 
Europe  was,  therefore,  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  But,  abso- 
lutely, the  civilization  of  Italy  and  Spain — if  we  look  to  the 
principal  elements  of  social  progress— -is  more  advanced  now  than 
it  was  in  that  century.  A  modern  Spanish  army  is  a  more 
powerful  machine  than  the  soldiers  of  Cortes,  or  the  Great 
Captain.     Italy  and  Spain,  though  they  may  not  lead  the  van  of 
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mercantile  enterprise,  or  guide  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  share  in  the  general  European  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  the  general  refinement  of  manners. 

§  12  It  results  from  the  preceding  inquiry,  that  the  pro-"7 
gress  of  civilization  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  an  abstract 
problem,  applicable  to  all  mankind.  The  most  advanced  com- 
munities may  be  compared  at  two  successive  epochs,  and  a 
judgment  may  then  be  formed  whether  any,  and  what,  progress 
in  the  four  several  elements  above  noted  has  taken  place.  But 
this  progress  is  confined  to  certain  eminent  populations — it  is  '' 
not  common  to  the  entire  human  race.  Mankind  does  not 
advance  by  an  equable  rate  of  progress.  ^Within  any  given 
period,  some  communities  advance  rapidly;  others  advance 
slowly ;  others  do  not  advance  at  all.  Again/ upon  comparing 
different  periods,  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  same  community, 
both  absolutely  and  in  comparison  with  others,  may  be  variable^ 
Some  communities,  moreover,  though  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  civilization,  have  never  made  any  advance,  and, 
therefore  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experience),  must  be 
considered  as  having  no  tendency  to  move  beyond  their 
existing  state  of  society.  The  Oriental  nations  have  risen  j 
considerably  above  barbarism,  but  their  political,  religious,  and 
ethical  condition  has  been  nearly  stationary  since  the  commence- 
ment of  authentic  history.  The  Hindus,  for  example,  have 
scarcely  improved  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the  Turkish 
empire  is  not,  in  material  respects,  more  civilized  than  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchy.  Babylonia  and  Asia  Minor  were 
more  populous,  wealthy,  and  thriving,  under  Darius  and  Xerxes 
than  they  have  ever  been  under  the  Porte.  With  respect  to 
arts  they  have,  however,  made  some  progress,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  learnt  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  some  other  modern  inven- 
tions, from  the  Europeans.  Savage  tribes,  moreover,  remain 
quite  stationary,  and  show  no  capacity  for  advancing  even  to 
the  Oriental  stage  of  civilization,  though  the  ancient  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians,  whose  society  was  completely  of  the  Oriental 
type,  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Red  Men  of  North  America, 
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who  are  in  the  savage  state.  We  can  therefore  only  say,  that 
though  a  capacity  for  progressive  improvement  is  a  characteristic 
of  men,  as  distinguished  from  animals — and  any  individual  man, 
if  taken  at  an  early  age,  and  subjected  to  proper  influences,  is 
susceptible  of  cultivation — yet  there  are  communities  composed  of 
men  of  certain  races  which  have  hitherto  shown  little  or  no 
aptitude  for  a  common  and  pervading  civilization;  and,  therefore, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  experience,  must  be  considered  as  having 
little  or  no  capacity  for  national  or  aggregate  progress. 
r  The  history  of  civilization  cannot  be  reduced  to  certain 
algebraic  symbols  and  impersonal  entities,  which  equally  repre- 
sent all  nations.  It  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the  positive 
conditions  of  the  problem,  to  establish  a  universal  series,  of  which 
the  successive  terms  are  expressed  by  abstract  ideas/  ^It  is 
impossible,  in  the  history  of  progress,  to  eliminate  all  names  of 
places  and  men — to  exclude  all  mention  of  time — and  to  describe 
a  necessary  succession,  which  shall  be  common  to  the  entire 
human  race.  All  history,  as  we  have  already  shown,  I46)  is  essen- 
tially national.  It  cannot  be  treated  independently  of  given 
communities,  actually  existing  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  to  form  a  continuous  series,  by 
tracing  the  history  of  progress  through  the  most  advanced 
1  nations  at  each  successive  period  of  time.  But  even  their 
\  history  is  peculiar,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  cannot 
(be  taken  as  immutable  types  of  the  changes  through  which  all 
,  other  communities  are  to  pass.  Universal  history  consists  of 
numerous  parallel  lines,  and  cannot  be  confined  within  a  single 
stream.  The  contemporary  movements  of  the  entire  human 
.  race  cannot  be  included  in  one  narrative ;  and  those  who  have 
professed  to  find  a  unity  of  progress  in  universal  history  have 
^attempted  a  simplification  which  the  subject  does  not  admit.  (*) 
r  §  13  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that  the 
comparison  which  is  sometimes  instituted  between  the  progress 


(46)  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  7.  (47)  See  above,  ch.  vii.  §  24. 
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of  a  community  and  the  life  of  a  manf48)  fails  in  essentials,  and 
is  therefore  misleading.  Both  a  man  and  a  community,  indeed, 
advance  from  small  beginnings  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  but  a 
man  has  an  allotted  term  of  life,  and  a  culminating  point  from 
which  he  descends ;  whereas  a  community  has  no  limited  course 
to  run — it  has  no  necessary  period  of  decline  and  decay,  similar 
to  the  old  age  of  a  man ;  its  national  existence  does  not  neces- 
sarily cease  within  a  certain  time.  Nations,  as  compared  with 
other  nations,  have  periods  of  prosperity  and  power ;  but  even 
these  periods  often  ebb  and  flow,  and  when  a  civilized  nation 
loses  its  pre-eminence — as  Italy  in  the  nineteenth,  as  compared 
with  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — it  does 


(48)  Polybius  lays  it  down  that  every  government  resembles  a  living 
body,  in  passing  successively  through  the  three  natural  stages  of  growth, 
vigour,  and  decay :  iravrbs  Ktu  tr&furros  kcu  noKirtlas  koX  *rpa£f  a?  earl  ns 
aBfaa-is  turrit  <py<rtv,  perk  be  twttjv  axprj,  Kaircira  <b$i<ris — vi.  52,  §  4. 
Floras,  in  the  introduction  to  his  History,  adapts  the  same  idea  to  the 
"Roman  history,  distributing  it  into  four  periods,  corresponding  with  the 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  of  a  man. 

'  Si  quia  ergo  populum  Bomanum  quasi  hominem  considered  totamque 
ejus  ffitatem  percenseat,  ut  ccsperit,  utque  adoleverit,  ut  quasi  ad  quondam 
juventffi  florem  pervenerit,  ut  postea  velut  consenuerit,  quatuor  gradus 
proce88usque  ejus  inveniet.' — i.  1,  4. 

Lord  Bacon  says  that  '  in  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in 
the  middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a 
time  ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandize.' — 
Essay  on  the  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

*  On  a  souvent  (says  M.  C.  Comte)  compare'  un  peuple  a  un  individu  ; 
on  a  parll,  en  consequence,  de  son  enfance,  de  sa  jeunesse,  de  sa  maturity, 
de  sa  vieillesse,  et  meme  de  sa  taille,  et  Ton  a  gravement  raisonnl  sur  ces 
mots  comme  s'ils  repre"sentaient  quelque  chose/ — TraitS  de  Legislation, 
liv.  i.  ch.  12. 

Sulpicius,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cicero,  inverts  this  analogy,  and 
derives  a  topic  of  consolation  for  man  on  account  of  his  mortality,  from 
the  spectacle  of  ruined  and  decayed  cities.  After  beholding  the  fallen  state 
of  JSgina, Megara,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  he  says:  •  Ccapi egomet  mecum  sic 
cogitare — Hem !  nos  homuncitli  indignamur,  si  quis  nostrum  interiit  aut 
oocisus  est,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse  debet,  (juum  uno  loco  tot  oppidum 
cadavera  projecta  jaceant.' — JEpist.  ad  JDiv,  iv.  6.  Tasso  has  expressed 
the  same  sentiment  in  some  celebrated  verses. 

<  Giace  Talta  Cartago,  e  appena  i  segni 

Dell'  alte  sue  ruine  il  lido  serba. 

Muoionole  citti,  muoiono  i  regni, 

Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba. 

E  f'uom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegni ; 

O  nostra  mente  cupida  e  superba.' 

Oier.  Lib.  cant.  xv.  st.  20 
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not  necessarily  lose  its  civilization.  A  political  community  is 
renewed  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  its  members — new  births, 
immigrations,  and  new  adoptions  of  citizens,  keep  the  political 
body  in  a  state  of  continuous  youth.  No  such  process  as  this 
takes  place  in  an  individual  man.  If  he  loses  a  limb,  it  is  not 
replaced  by  a  fresh  growth.  The  effects  of  disease  are  but 
partially  repaired — all  the  bodily  and  mental  functions  are  gra- 
dually enfeebled,  as  life  is  prolonged,  till  at  last  decay  inevitably 
ends  in  death ;  whereas  a  community  might,  consistently  with 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  have  a  duration  co-extensive  with  that 

Lof  mankind. 

r  The  supposed  analogy  between  the  existence  of  a  political 
community  and  the  life  of  a  man  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  belief  in  a  liability  to  corruption, 
inherent  in  every  society.  It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  among 
some  writers  of  the  last  century,  (49)  that  every  civilized  com- 
munity is  feited  to  reach  a  period  of  corruption,  when  its 
healthy  and  natural  action  ceases,  and  it  undergoes  some  great 
deterioration.  The  notion  of  an  inevitable  stage  of  corruption 
in  a  nation  was,  indeed,  partly  suggested  by  the  commonplaces 
condemnatory  of  luxury,  derived  both  from  the  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  writers^50)  and  by  the  more  modern  eulogies  of 
savage  life.  So  far,  however,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  inevitable 
periods  of  decay  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  comparison 
was  delusive ;  for  the  two  relations  which  are  brought  together 
do  not  correspond.  The  death  of  individuals  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  a  necessary  condition  for  the  progress  of  the  society, 
into  which  they  enter  as  temporary  elements.  (")     It  is  by  the 


(49)  See  Comte,  Traiti  de  Legislation,  liv.  iii.  c.  16 ;  and  the  passage 
of  De  Lolme,  cited  above,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  note  120. 

(50)  Concerning  luxury,  see  Spinoza,  Tract,  Pol.  c.  10.  §  4;  Ferguson's 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,  part  v.  sect.  3.  The  political  and 
moral  evils  resulting  from  wealth,  luxury,  the  precious  metals,  and  com- 
merce, are  perpetually  insisted  on,  in  every  variety  of  form,  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers. 

(51)  See  Comte,  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iv.  p.  635. 
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substitution  of  new  intelligences,  and  of  natures  not  hardened 
to  old  customs,  for  minds  whose  thoughts  and  habits  have  learnt 
to  move  uniformly  in  the  same  groove,  that  progressive  changes 
in  human  affairs  are  effected.  The  decay  and  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual, therefore,  tends  not  only  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
the  society,  but  to  promote  its  improvement.  -> 

The  best  analogy  with  the  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  of 
the  human  body  to  be  found  in  the  continuous  efforts  of  the 
successive  generations  of  men,  is  afforded  by  the  productions  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  progress 
from  a  rude  to  a  polished  style  of  art  or  composition,  as  from 
the  early  Greek  sculptors  to  Phidias  and  Lysippus;  from  the 
early  Florentine  painters  to  Raphael  and  Correggio;  from  Thespis 
to  iEschylus ;  from  Ennius  to  Virgil :  and,  again,  there  is  a  decline 
from  the  simplicity  and  vigour  of  refinement  to  feebleness  and 
affectation  or  exaggeration,  as  in  the  transition  from  Phidias 
to  the  later  Roman  sculpture,  from  Raphael  to  Carlo  Dolce,  from 
jEschylua  to  Seneca,  from  Virgil  to  Silius  and  Statius.  Produc- 
tions of  the  latter  sort  are  sometimes  characterized  as  belonging 
to  a  period  of  debased  and  corrupt  taste.  We  hear  of  the 
golden,  the  silver,  and  the  iron  ages  of  Latinity ;  and  an  Italian 
purist  rejects  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  writers  as  old  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  law 
of  progress  for  the  fine  arts  is  different  from  the  law  of  progress 
for  those  things  (such  as  government  and  the  useful  arts)  by 
which  civilization  is  principally  characterized. 

§  14  Of  the  three  conceptions  of  human  society — 1,  that  it  "* 
has,  on  the  whole,  degenerated  from  a  primitive  type  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  2,  that  it  revolves  in  certain  cyclical  periods,  and  after  a 
while  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  started ;  and,  3,  that  it 
is  on  the  whole  progressive(61) — the  last  has  prevailed  from  the 
time  when  political  philosophy,  founded  upon  experience  and  histo- 
rical records,  began,  and  is  now  more  than  ever  firmly  established  in 


(52)  On  these  theories  of  a  course  of  history,  see  Zacharia    Vom 
Staate,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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popular  acceptance,  though  the  other  views  have  never  been  without 
^supporters.  The  idea  of  man,  as  a  progressive  animal,  is  indeed 
clearly  contained  in  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  which  represents 
popular  mythology;  and  the  same  idea  is  worked  out  in  detail,  upon 
philosophic  principles,  by  Lucretius.  (M)  Plato  likewise  not  only 
conceived  an  ideal  state,  into  which  he  believed  that  a  Greek  com- 
munity might,  by  a  proper  preparatory  training,  be  gradually 
moulded  ;(M)  but  he  also  thought  that  the  ideal  laws,  when  once  in- 
troduced, might  be  subsequently  improved.  (u)  As  we  have  already 


(53)  See  the  6th  book  of  Lucretius,  from  v.  781  to  the  end.  His 
general  views  of  the  progress  of  society  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
verses,  with  which  the  book  concludes : 

'  Kavigia,  atque  agri  cultures,  mania,  leges, 
Anna,  vias,  vestes,  et  caster*  de  genere  norum 
Promia,  delicias  quoque  vitas  funditus  omnes, 
Cannina,  picturas,  ac  deedala  signa,  politus 
XJsus,  et  impigro  simul  ezperientia  mentis, 
Paullatim  docuit  pedetentun  progredientes. 

Sic  nnnm  quicquid  paullatim  protrahit  astas 
In  medium*  ratioque  ui  luminis  erigit  oraa. 
Namque  alid  ex  alio  clarescere  corde  videbant 
Artibua,  ad  summum  donee  venere  cacumen.* 

(54)  Leg.  vi.  1. 

(55)  -&•  ▼*•  **»  P-  769.  Schleiermacher,  indeed,  does  not  admit  that 
Plato  holds  the  doctrine  of  progress :  '  If,  (he  says,)  notwithstanding  all 
guidance,  the  mass  of  the  people  ever  continues  what  it  was  before — and 
Plato  does  not  appear  to  conceive  the  existence  of  society  upon  anv  other 
principle,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  progressive  improvement  comprehending 
the  people — then  even,  Ac.' — Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
p.  387;  Eng.  transl.  M.  Comte  extends  this  dictum  still  further:  '  Toute 
idee  de  progres  social  e"tait  necessairement  interdite  aux  philosophes  de 
l'antiquit£,  faute  d'observations  politiques  asses  completes  et  asaez  ^ten- 
dues.  Aucun  d'eux,  meme  parmi  les  plus  6minens  et  les  plus  judicieux, 
n'a  pu  se  soustraire  a  la  tendance,  alors  aussi  universelle  que  spontanea, 
a  considerer  directement  l'6tat  social  contemporain  comme  radiealement 
infeVieur  a  celui  des  temps  anterieurs.' — Couth  de  Phil.  Pos.  torn.  iv. 
p.  230.  Aristotle,  indeed,  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  which  occurs 
m  his  criticism  upon  the  Republic  of  Plato,  to  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  political   institutions    had    reached   its    utmost   limit  in  his  time: 

iroXkots  faciv,  iv  ols  ovk  hv  t\a6cv  tl  ravra  koK&s  «X€""  *a*ra  yty  ox^bov 
(vprp-at  fitv,  aXka  tA  fuV  ov  ovvfJKrai,  rois  Voti  xp&vrat.  yw&o~Koms. — PoL 
ii.  5.  Aristotle,  however,  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  political  degene- 
racy, for  he  characterises  the  ancient  laws  of  his  country  as  distinguished 
by  their  barbarism  and  folly,  ib.  c.  8. 

'  In  modern  times  all  moral  and  political  speculation  is  forward-looking, 
and  is  full  of  anticipations  of  new  discoveries  m  happiness  and  knowledge. 
But  the  Roman  statesmen  and  philosophers,  with  their  strong  practical 
instincts,  took  no  such  comprehensive  survey  of  the  destinies  of  their 
race.     Cicero's  writings  may,  I  believe,  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
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seen,e*)  the  problem  which  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  an- 
cient speculators  on  politics,  was,  What  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  Now  this  problem,  though  it  may  assume  the  existence 
of  an  absolutely  best  state  of  things,  which  precludes  ulterior 
progress,  nevertheless  implies  a  capacity  of  advancement  beyond 
the  existing  state  of  society.  It  may  imply  a  goal,  but  it  also 
implies  a  course  to  the  goaL 

Plato,  however,  though  his  doctrine  of  an  ideally  perfect 
state  assumes  the  existence  of  a  point  to  which  all  actually 
existing  communities  ought  to  tend,  nevertheless  oonceives 
that  there  is  a  fixed  cycle  in  which  the  imperfect  consti- 
tutions of  the  Greek  states,  such  as  reality  exhibited  them,  were  1 
constantly  to  move.  The  first  form  of  government  in  this 
cycle  is  his  own  perfect  state,  in  which  one  or  a  few  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  rule.  This  is  succeeded  by  timocracy,  in  which 
ambition  and  the  love  of  distinction  predominate :  next  comes 
oligarchy,  characterized  by  the  love  of  wealth.  The  fourth  is 
democracy;  which,  through  its  licence,  passes  into  despotism. (s7) 
This  Platonic  theory  of  a  cyclical  revolution  of  governments  was 
overthrown  by  the  decisive  criticism  of  Aristotle  :(^)  nevertheless, 
the  general  doctrine  seems  to  have  retained  its  currency  in 
antiquity.  It  recurs  in  Polybius,(w)  though  with  a  different 
series  of  the  forms  of  government,  and  is  adopted  by  Cicero.  (°°) 

expression  of  reliance  on  the  progressive  improvement  of  mankind.' — 
Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

(§6)  The  Corinthian  orator,  in  Thucydides,  reminds  the  Lacedaemonians 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  improve  the  institutions  of  their  state,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest  improvements  of  their  rivals,  the  Athe- 
nians :  vvv  b\  Sircp  jcat  apri  cdrjXwraficv,  apxcu6rpo7ra  vpav  f A  iirtTqbrvyuara  nphs 
airrovs  <<rr«/.  dvdyiaj  O&arrtp  Texvqs  acl  ra  C7riyiyv6ficva  Kparelp.  kq\  qovxa* 
iowrg  p*v  jrrfAei  ra  OKlvrjra  y6fu^xa  apurra,  irpbs  iroXka  dc  avayKa(op€vois  Uvea 
noXXfje  kq\  ttjs  arircxi'qo'ca?  fee. — i.  71.  Political  institutions  are  here 
likened  to  the  useful  arts ;  concerning  which  analogy  see  above,  ch.  xxii. 
§2. 

(57)  Do  -B*P*  viii.  and  ix. ;  and  as  to  the  cyclical  tendency  of  human 
affairs,  viiL  2,  p.  646. 

(58)  Pol.  v.  12.  - 

(59)  8^  Polvb.  vi.  4  &  9.  The  series  of  Polybius  is  as  follows : 
1,  monarchy ;  2,  royalty ;  3,  rvpavvU  or  despotism ;  4,  aristocracy ; 
5,  oligarchy ;  6,  democracy ;  7,  ochlocracy. 

(60)  '  Id  enim  ipsum  a  Platone  philosophiaque  did  ice  ram,  naturales 
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Machiavel  follows  Polybius,  not  only  in  the  general  doctrine,  but 
also  in  the  order  of  the  several  governments :  and  he  lays  it 
down  that  if  a  state  was  not  likely,  at  moments  of  weakness,  to 
be  attacked  by  neighbouring  states,  and  reduced  to  subjection, 
it  would  continue  to  revolve  for  ever  in  the  same  fixed  cycle.  (a) 
Similar  views,  in  a  modified  form,  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Bodin,(")  Spinoza,  (")  and  Sir  William  Temple  ;(•*)  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  possible  (as  Mr.  Stewart  has  remarked),  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  history,  without  finding  much  to  countenance  the  opinion, 
that  the  movement  of  human  society  resembles  rather  the  tides 


esse  quasdam  conversiones  rernm  publicarum,  ut  es  torn  a  principibua 
tenerentur,  turn  a  populis,  aliquando  a  singulis.' — De  Div.  ii.  2. 

'Miri  sunt  orbes  et  quasi  circuitus  in  rebus  publicis  commuta- 
tionum  et  vicissitudinum :  quos  cum  cognosse  sapientis  est,  turn  vero 
prospicere  hnpendentes  in  gubernandA  republic*,  moderantem  cursum 
atque  in  suft  potestate  retinentem,  magni  cujusdam  civis  et  divini  pcBne  est 
vin.'— De  Hep.  i.  29,  cf.  ii.  25. 

In  Sep.  ii.  29,  Cicero  boasts  that  he  accounts  for  the  origin  of  despotic 

fovernment  by  the  real  example  of  the  Soman  state,  and  without  the 
latonic  ideal.  But  although  he  adopts  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  cycle, 
he  omits  to  point  out  that  his  positive  example  brings  out  a  different 
succession  from  that  described  by  Plato,  as  the  natural  law  of  sequence. 
In  Plato,  rvpavvU,  or  despotism,  follows  democracy ;  in  the  Soman  state, 
which  Cicero  takes  as  his  model,  it  follows  the  royal  form  of  government. 

(6i)  '  Questo  e  il  cerchio,  nel  quale  girando  tutte  le  repubbliche  si 

sono  governate,  e  si  governano ma  dato  che  questo  non  fosse, 

sarebbe  atta  una  repubblica  a  rigirarsi  infinito  tempo  in  questi  governi.' — 
Disc.  i.  2.    Compare  the  introduction  to  b.  ii. 

(62)  Method.  Hist.  c.  7. 

(63)  Tractat.  Polit.  c.  8,  §  12. 

(64)  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  43-6,  8vo.  Herder  wrote  against  Schlozer's 
theory  of  a  cycle  in  human  affairs ;  Wachler,  Gesch.  der  Mist.  Forschung, 
vol.  ii.  p.  803.  Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  existence  of  a  similar  opinion 
respecting  the  sciences:  'Itaque  existimant  esse  quosdam  scientiarum, 
per  temporum  et  cetatum  mundi  revolutiones,  fluxus  et  refluxus;  cum 
aliis  temporibus  crescant  et  floreant,  aliis  declinent  et  jaceant :  ita  tamen, 
ut  cum  ad  certum  quendam  gradum  et  statum  pervenerint,  nil  alterius 
possint.' — Nov.  Org.  i.  92. 

Seneca  thinks  that  cyclical  recurrence  is  a  general  law  in  human 
nature,  as  well  as  in  physics  :  '  Observa  orbem  rerum  in  se  remeantium  ; 
videbis  in  hoc  mundo  nihil  extingui,  sed  vicibus  descendere  ac  resurgere. 
^stas  abit,  sed  alter  annus  illam  adducet ;  hiems  cecidit,  referent  Ulara 
sui  menses ;  solem  nox  obruit,  sed  ipsam  statim  dies  abiget.  Stellarum 
iste  discursus,  quidauid  prssterierit,  repetit;  pars  coeli  levatur  assidue, 
pars  mergitur/ — Epist.  36,  §  11.  On  the  doctrine  of  a  cycle  in  human 
affairs,  see  Zacharia  vom  Staate,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

Lucretius  recognises  and  describes  in  detail  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  men  in  society,  but  he  thinks  that  the  operations  of  outward 
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of  the  sea,  with  an  alternation  of  ebbs  and  flows,  than  the  steady 
current  of  a  river,  deepening  and  enlarging  its  course,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  advances  from  its  source. 

"  How  mournful  (he  says)  are  the  vicissitudes  which  history 
exhibits  to  us  in  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  sanguine  prospects  concerning 
futurity  !  If,  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  see  the  most  splendid  exertions 
of  genius,  and  the  happiest  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold  others 
which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  seats  of  science,  of  civilization, 
and  of  liberty,  at  present  immersed  in  superstition,  aud  laid 
waste  by  despotism.  After  a  short  period  of  civil,  of  military, 
and  of  literary  glory,  the  prospect  has  changed  at  once :  the 
career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded  till  it  could 
advance  no  further ;  or  some  unforeseen  calamity  has  occurred, 
which  has  obliterated,  for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improve- 
ments, and  has  condemned  mankind  to  retrace,  step  by  step,  the 
same  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had  risen  to  greatness.  In 
a  word,  on  such  a  retrospective  view  of  human  affairs,  man 
appears  to  be  the  mere  sport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ;  or, 
rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed  by  the  condition  of  his  nature 
to  run  alternately  the  career  of  improvement  and  of  degeneracy; 
and  to  realize  the  beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sisyphus, 
by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  disappointment." (w) 

Men  seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  difference  between  the  irregularity  and  apparent  capricious- 
nature  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  re-flux,  and  undergo  a  series  of 
cyclical  changes : 

'  Mutat  enim  mundi  naturam  totius  rotas, 
Ex  alioque  alius  status  excipere  omnia  debet, 
Nee  manet  ulla  sui  similis  res ;  omnia  migrant, 
Omnia  commutat  natura,  et  vertere  cogit. 
Namque  aliud  putrescit,  et  rovo  debile  languet, 
Porro  aliud  concrescit,  et  e  contemptibus  exit. 
Sic  igitur  mundi  naturam  totius  rotas 
Mutat,  et  ex  alio  terram  status  excipit  alter : 
Quod  potuit,  nequeat ;  possit  quod  non  tulit  ante.1 

V.  826-34 
Compare  the  passages  cited  above,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

(65)  Element*  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  §  8. 
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ness  of  human  affairs,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  great  movements 
of  external  nature.  The  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night,  the  revolutions  of  the  astronomical  bodies, 
the  annual  changes  of  vegetable  life,  have  always  been  contrasted 
with  the  uncertainty  of  those  phenomena  which  depend  on  human 
volition.  The  irregularity  of  the  moral  has  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  regularity  of  the  physical  world.(*)  Hence  the 
belief  in  a  cyclical  movement  of  political  afiairs  has  never  become 
popular.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  via  media,  a  compromise  devised 
by  philosophers,  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  a 
progressive  amelioration  of  human  affairs,  but  yet  wished  to 
establish  some  law  of  constant  sequence  in  politics. 

Until  the  experience  of  many  centuries  had  proved,  even  to 
popular  apprehension,  the  progressive  improvement  of  a  large 
part  of  mankind,  a  belief  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  state  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 
prevailed.  Not  only  was  it  thought  that  the  men  of  the  existing 
generation  were  weaker,  of  lower  stature,  and  less  long-lived 
than  their  predecessors,  but  the  social  condition  of  mankind  was 
supposed  to  have  declined  from  a  primitive  type  of  happiness, 
virtue,  and  physical  well-being.  The  world  had  passed  from  the 
golden  to  the  iron  age :  a  race  of  heroes  had  been  superseded  by 
a  race  of  mere  men^07)     Discontent  with  the  present  lot    of 


(66)  See,  for  example,  the  argument  of  Epicurus  against  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  gods  in  human  afiairs,  as  reported  in  Lactantius,  together 
with  the  answer  of  the  latter,  Div.  Inst.  lii.  17.  The  same  view  is  set 
forth  in  harmonious  and  stately  verse  in  the  beginning  of  Claudian's 
invective  against  Rufinus. 

(6»<)  Homer  describes  a  double  degeneracy  in  mankind.  In  the  first 
place,  he  represents  Nestor  as  saying  that  the  heroes  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  nad  degenerated  from  the  heroes  who  lived  when  he  himself 
was  a  young  man.— Iliad,  i.  271.  In  the  next  place,  he  describes  the 
men  of  his  own  time  as  less  powerful  than  the  heroes  of  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. — lb.  v.  303 ;  xii.  447 ;  xx.  286.  Compare  Apollon.  Arg.  iii.  1366 ; 
Virgil,  JEn.  xii.  899.  The  latter  degeneracy  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal : 
'  Nam  genus  hoc  vivo  jam  decrescebat  Homero : 
Terra  malos  homines  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos.' — xv.  69-70. 

It  was  further  believed  that  the  generative  powers  of  the  earth  (like 
those  of  a  woman)  had  been  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  that  her  products  had  been  more  vigorous  and  robust  in  the 
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mankind,  and  a  practical  consciousness  of  its  hardships,  its  perils, 
and  its  reverses,  combined  with  the  longing  after  a  more  tranquil 
and  secure,  and  less  toilsome  existence,  gave  rise  to  those  images 


early  periods  of  her  operations.    This  idea  is  expressed  in  Lucretius : 
•  Jamque  adeo  fracta  est  ®tas,  effetaque  tellus 
Yix  animalia  parva  creat,  qu»  cnncta  creavit 
Secla,  deditque  ferarum  ingentia  corpora  partu.' — ii.  1149-51. 

'  Qnare  etiam  atque  etiam  maternum  nomen  adepta 
Terra  tenet  mento,  auoniam  genus  ipsa  creavit 
Humanum,  atque  animal  prope  certo  tempore  fudit 
Omne,  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibus  passim, 
Aeriasque  simul  volucres  variantibus  formis. 
Sed  quia  finem  aliquam  pariendi  debet  habere, 
Destitit,  ut  mulier,  spatio  defessa  vetusto/ — V.  819-25 ;  cf.  925. 

(With  respect  to  the  maternal  character  of  the  earth,  see  the  Orphic 
rerse  cited  in  Diod.  i.  12,  Hymn.  Orpk.  40 ;  and  the  remarks  of  Cicero, 
N.D.ii.26.) 

Columella,  however,  as  a  practical  writer  on  agriculture,  rejects  this 
fanciful  idea.  In  the  introduction  to  his  second  book,  De  Be  Busticd,  he  : 
Bays :  '  Nee  te  ignoro  cum  et  aliorum  illustrium  scriptorum,  turn  prsecipue 
Tremellii  auctontatem  revereri,  qui  cum  plurima  ruaticarum  rerum  pro- 
cepta  simul  eleganter  et  scite  memorise  prodiderit,  videlicet  illectus  mmio 
favore  priscorum  de  simili  materia  disserentium,  falso  credidit  parentem 
omnium  Terram,  stent  muliebrem  sexwn  (state  anili  jam  cortfectam,  pro- 
generandis  esse  fetibus  inhabilem.'  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  this 
belief  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

Seneca  mentions  the  same  belief  in  speaking  of  the  primitive  state  of 
mankind :  '  Sed  quamvis  egregia  illis  vita  fuerit,  et  carens  fraude,  non 
fuere  sapientes,  quando  hoc  jam  in  opere  maximo  nomen  est.  Non  tamen 
negaverim  fuisse  alti  spiritus  viros,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  a  diis  recentes; 
neque  enim  dubium  est,  quin  meliora  mundus  nondum  effetus  ediderit.' — 
Ep.  90,  §  44.    Compare  the  note  of  Ruhkopf,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

The  tendency  in  nature  to  degeneracy  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in 
reference  to  the  choioe  of  seeds  : 

'  Vidi  lecta  diu  et  multo  spectata  labore 
Degenerare  tamen  :  ni  vis  humana  quotannis 
Maxima  quaique  manu  legeret ;  sic  omnia  fat  is 
In  pejus  mere,  et  retro  sublapsa  rtferriJ — Qeorg.  i.  196-200. 

Horace  compresses  into  a  few  words  his  conception  of  the  progressive 
degeneracy  of  mankind : 

'  Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  P 
JEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 

Progeniem  vitiosiorem.' — Carm.  iii.  6. 

General  dicta  as  to  the  tendency  of  human  affairs  to  progressive  deteriora- 
tion also  occur  in  modern  writers ;  thus  Ramsay,  in  his  Voyage*  de  Gyrus, 
says :  '  Tout  d£g£nere  chez  lea  homines :  la  sagesse  et  la  vertu  ont  leurs 
vicissitudes  dans  le  corps  politique,  comme  la  sante*  et  la  force  dans  le 
corps  humain.' — Liv.  v.  p.  142 ;  ed.  1727. 

'  The  course  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill, 
From  JD  to  worse,  is  fatal — never  tails : 
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of  a  primitive  state  of  happiness,  which  the  popular  belief  of  most 
nations  has  accepted.  (")  When  once  such  ideal  pictures  of  a 
golden  age  were  conceived  as  representing  a  real  and  historical 
state  of  society,  the  degeneracy  of  the  subsequent  ages  of  the 
world  became  a  necessary  consequence. 

The  doctrine  of  a  secular  degeneracy  has  been  extended  from 
men  to  animals,  though  on  distinct  grounds.  Some  modern 
naturalists,  observing  that  many  of  the  extinct  fossil  species 
are  of  a  larger  type  than  the  corresponding  species  now  existing 
in  the  same  regions  (for  example,  the  megatherium  and  the  sloth 
in  South  America),  have  propounded  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural 
and  gradual  degeneracy  of  the  one  species  into  the  other.  Pro- 
fessor  Owen,  however,  accounts  for  these  facts  by  an  hypothesis 
more  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  nature.  He  remarks 
that  large  species  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  food, 
and  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  than  the  smaller  species,  and 
therefore  were  more  likely  to  become  extinct.  Hence  bulky  and 
unwieldy  animals,  such  as  the  dodo,  have  perished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  while  smaller  and  nimbler  races,  requiring  less  nourish- 
ment, and  more  easily  concealed,  have  been  able  to  perpetuate 
their  kind,  and  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  Thus,  too,  the  bear 
and  the  wolf  have  been  long  since  exterminated  in  the  British 
isles ;  but  smaller  noxious  mammalia,  such  as  the  rat,  defy  the 
utmost  hostility  of  man.  The  theory  of  a  secular  degeneracy, 
applied  to  animals,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  not  less  unfounded 
than  the  same  theory  applied  to  men.(") 

Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth ; 
Wealth,  luxury ;  and  luxury,  excess  ; 
Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and,  in  time, 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough.' 

Cowper  s  Task,  book  iv. 
An  hypothesis  as  to  an  universal  state  of  primitive  civilization,  from 
which  the  savage  tribes  are  supposed  to  have  degenerated,  is  expounded 
in  Cooke  Taylor's  Natural  History  of  Society,  c.  11-13. 
(68)  See  above,  ch.  xxi.  §  11 ;  xxii.  §  20. 

(6g)% '  Finally,  with  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  German  authors 
and  artists  of  the  degeneration  of  the  ancient  megatherioids  of  South 
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§  15  Our  anticipation  that  the  human  race,  or,  at  least, 
that  certain  communities  of  men  will  be  progressive  hereafter,  is 
founded  on  our  knowledge,  that  certain  communities  have  been 
progressive  heretofore^70)  Since  the  commencement  of  authentic 
history,  we  can  trace  the  steps  and  means  by  which  this  progress 
has  been  effected,  and  can  perceive  the  mental  qualities  and 
physical  conditions  which  were  necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 
Man  is  a  self-civilizing  animal ;  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  animal 
scale ;  and  therefore,  there  is  not,  in  the  natural  series,  any  being 
who  can  raise  him  by  a  process  of  tuition  and  domestication  to  a 
higher  state  of  civilization,  when  he  has  reached  the  greatest  ele- 
vation among  his  contemporaries.  An  Oriental  nation  might  be 
civilized  by  European  influence — but  an  European  nation  must 
civilize  itself,  or  remain  stationary. 


America  into  the  modern  sloths,  the  author  remarked  that  the  general 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  anatomist  in  the  restoration  of  extinct  species, 
viewed  in  relation  to  their  existing  representatives  of  the  different  conti- 
nents and  islands,  commonly  suggested  the  idea  that  the  races  of  animals 
had  deteriorated  in  point  or  size. 

'  The  author  offered  the  following  suggestions  as  more  applicable  to, 
or  explanatory  of  the  phenomena  than  the  theory  of  transmutation  and 
degradation.  He  observed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  an  animal  is 
the  difficulty  of  the  contest  which,  as  a  living  being,  it  has  to  maintain 
against  the  surrounding  influences,  which  are  ever  tending  to  dissolve  the 
vital  bond,  and  subjugate  the  organized  matter  to  the  ordinary  chemical 
and  physical  forces.  Any  changes,  therefore,  in  the  external  circumstances 
in  which  a  species  may  have  been  created  to  exist,  will  militate  against 
that  existence  in  probably  a  geometrical  ratio  to  the  bulk  of  such  species. 
If  a  dry  season  be  gradually  prolonged,  the  large  mammal  will  suffer  from 
the  drought  sooner  than  the  small  one  j  if  such  alteration  of  climate  affect 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  the  bulky  herbivore  will  first  feel  the  effects 
of  the  stinted  nourishment ;  if  new  enemies  are  introduced,  the  large  and 
conspicuous  quadruped  or  bird  will  fall  a  prey,  whilst  the  smaller  species 
might  conceal  themselves  and  escape.  Smaller  quadrupeds  are  usually, 
also,  more  prolific  than  larger  ones.  The  actual  presence,  therefore,  of 
small  species  of  animals,  in  countries  where  the  larger  species  of  the  same 
natural  families  formerly  existed,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  gradual 
diminution  of  the  size  of  such  larger  animals,  but  is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  The  Oak  and  the  Seed  ; 
the  small  animals  have  bent  and  accommodated  themselves  to  changes 
under  which  the  larger  species  have  succumbed/ — Prof.  Owen's  Memoir 
on  the  Megatherium,  part  li. — Royal  Society,  May  6,  1861. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  that  if  the  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  with 
vigour  the  whale  will  ultimately  become  extinct,  notwithstanding  its  marine 
abode,  and  the  icy  seas  in  which  it  can  take  refuge. 

(70)  On  man's  aptitude  for  progress  and  development,  see  Herder' 
Ideen  zur  Oeschichte  der  Menschheit,  b.  6  &  15. 


vol.  11.  o  a 
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We  have  already  remarked  that,  for  political  progress,  three 
conditions  are  necessary — via.,  1,  the  conception  of  a  better 
state  of  things  than  that  which  actually  exists ;  2,  the  desire  to 
attain  it ;  3,  the  choice  of  apt  means  for  the  purpose.^)  The 
first  of  these  conditions  has  been  examined  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  ideal  types :  on  the  two  last  we  will  now  offer  such 
^explanations  as  are  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  treatise. 

We  may  observe,  then,  that  the  desire  to  realize  any  ideal 
improvement  in  politics  must,  in  order  to  bear  fruit,  be  a  legiti- 
mate and  rational  desire;  it  must  be  a  desire,  accompanied  with 
a  belief  that  the  object  of  it  is  attainable.  It  must  not  be  like 
a  desire  to  live  without  food,  or  to  see  without  eyes^7*)  Among 
the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  sciences,  Bacon  places   in  the 


(71)  Above,  ch.  xxii.  §  24. 

(72)  M.  Comte  lays  it  down,  that  as  man  advances  in  civilization,  the 
quantity  of  food  which  he  consumes  diminishes.  He  considers  this  law 
of  human  nature  proved  both  by  experience  and  by  reason.  For  the  former, 
he  appeals  to  the  contrast  between  savages  and  civilized  men,  and  between 
town  and  country  life,  as  well  as  between  two  consecutive  generations. 
For  the  latter,  he  appeals  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  physical  appetites.  Never- 
theless, it  would,  he  remarks,  be  a  gross  error  to  infer  that  the  time  will 
ever  arrive  when  man  can  live  without  food. — Court  de  Phil.  Pa*,  torn.  iv. 
p.  465.    Compare  p.  629. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  as  a  man  becomes  more  refined  and 
polished  in  his  tastes,  and  as  his  intellectual  and  moral  assumes  a  greater 
superiority  over  his  physical  nature,  he  discards  the  gross  habits  of  excess 
in  eating  and  drinking  which  characterize  the  less  cultivated  state  of 
mankind,  whether  it  be  the  members  of  a  savage  tribe,  or  the  uneducated 
classes  of  a  civilized  community.  But  if  we  compare  the  total  quantity  of 
food  consumed  in  a  savage  or  barbarous  community  with  that  consumed 
in  a  civilized  country,  we  shall  doubtless  find  that  the  share  which  falls  to 
each  individual  is  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former.  The 
savage  oscillates  between  famine  and  excess.  He  has  occasional  debauches, 
in  which  he  eats  with  the  unrestrained  voracity  of  an  animal ;  but  these, 
on  account  of  his  improvidence,  are  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  want 
and  privation.  The  state  of  the  civilized  man,  on  account  of  his  superior 
providence,  industry,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  is  characterised  by 
equality  of  supply.  He  has  a  full  meal  daily ;  but  he  does  not  commit 
excesses,  nor  does  he  suffer  from  destitution;  he  has  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little.  Hence,  he  is  stronger  and  more  long-lived  than  the  savage.  He 
result  is,  that  though  he  is  more  temperate  m  his  habits,  he  eats  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  in  a  year.  The  same  remark  would  apply,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, to  two  successive  generations  of  an  advancing  civilized  community. 

M.  Comte  condemns  the  exaggerations  of  the  French  metaphysical  school 
of  the  last  century,  with  respect  to  the  unlimited  power  of  education, 
and  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  mankind. — Tom.  iii.  p.  798  ;  torn.  t. 
p.  745  ;  torn.  vi.  p.  825. ;  and  see  above  ch.  xxii.  §  25. 
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first  rank  the  despair  of  improvement,  and  the  belief  of  its  im- 
possibility. This  is  an  error  into  which,  as  he  truly  observes, 
men  of  a  chastened  and  severe  judgment,  whom  experience  has 
rendered  wary  in  admitting  sanguine  anticipations  of  good,  are 
apt  to  fall.  Hence  he  cautions  the  scientific  inquirer  to  exer- 
cise a  wise  scepticism  as  to  his  projects,  and  not  to  be  misled  by 
outward  promises  of  amelioration,  which  a  close  scrutiny  would 
show  to  be  hollow.  He  bids  the  physical  philosopher  derive  a 
lesson  from  civil  wisdom,  which,  upon  system,  takes  a  desponding 
and  mistrustful  view  of  human  affairs,  t78) 

The  desponding  view  of  human  affairs,  which  Bacon  considers 
as  the  characteristic  of  civil  wisdom,  is  a  frequent  obstacle  to 
practical  progress  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  physics.  While 
theorists,  verging  a  little  upon  Utopian  boldness,  discredit  their 
ideal  types  by  including  too  much  in  their  schemes  of  reform,  or 
by  departing  too  widely  from  the  existing  state  of  things ;  prac- 
tical statesmen,  well  versed  in  public  affairs,  and  accustomed  to 
confront  the  real  difficulties  and  storms  of  politics — '  viri  pru- 
dentes  et  seven — viri  graves  et  judicio  praestantes' — sometimes 
are  too  hasty  in  rejecting  plans  of  improvement,  and  condemn  in 
a  lump  what  contains  the  seeds  of  possible  amelioration.  Faith 
in  the  possibility  of  improvement  is  a  necessary  condition  for  its 
successful  accomplishment;  and  hence  (as  we  have  above  re- 
marked) one  advantage  of  real  over  ideal  types.  (74)  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  practical  reformer,  before  he  enter- 
tains with  favour  any  plan  which  professes  to  be  a  political  ame- 
lioration, to  scrutinize  it  carefully,  according  to  the  methods 
above  indicated  for  the  application  of  theory  to  practice,  and  not 
to  subject  himself  to  the  deserved  castigation  of  other  practical 
men,  who  treat  the  scheme  as  the  chimera  of  a  mistaken  philan- 
thropy. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  means  for  plans  of  political 
improvement,  detailed  rules  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
treatise.  The  only  precept  which  seems  to  be  of  such  general 
application  as  to  furnish  a  method  for  the  solution  of  the  prac- 

(73)  Nov.  Org.  i.  92.  (74)  Above,  ch.  xxi.  §  8. 
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tical  problem,  is  a  caution  both  against  a  froward  adherence  to 
existing  institutions  as  such,  and  a  levity  in  altering  and  depart- 
ing from  them.t75)  ^n  the  choice  of  means  for  the  improvement 
of  an  existing  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  past  as  well 
as  the  future  steadily  in  view,  and  to  bear  in  mind  those  deduc- 
tions from  the  beneficial  operation  of  new  measures,  which  must 
be  made  on  account  of  habit,  as  is  explained  in  a  former 
chapter,  f*) 

§  16  The  choice  of  fit  means  for  political  amelioration  in 
the  most  advanced  communities — for  the  ulterior  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  world — may,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  political  problem,  be  considered  as  dividing  itself  into 
two  great  branches — one  involving  the  internal,  the  other  the 
external  relations  of  the  state. 

The  first  of  these  includes  the  form  of  government,  the 
systems  of  legislation,  administration,  and  judicature ;  the  mode  of 
raising  the  public  revenue,  the  treatment  of  religion,  education, 
science  and  literature,  by  the  state,  the  regulation  of  the  press, 
the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  internal  communications,  and  all 
the  other  subjects  belonging  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  circle  of  political  interfer- 
ence and  control. 

The  second  branch  includes  all  those  political  questions  which 
arise  in  regulating  the  relations  of  a  country  with  foreign  states, 
whether  they  be  friendly  or  unfriendly.  This  class  of  questions 
is  mainly  governed  by  the  extent  to  be  assigned  to  the  exclusive 
principle  of  nationality. 

Political  society,  as  we  have  already  seen,^7)  is  essentially 
national.  Mankind,  as  a  whole,  is  social,  but  not  politicals 
Although  man  is  a  social  animal,  he  is  not  a  member  of  a  society 
including  the  whole  human  race.     He  forms  smaller  societies, 


(75)  '  Beperiuntur  ingenia  alia  in  admirationem  antiquitatis,  alia  in 
amorem  et  amplexum  novitatis  effusa;  pauca  vero  ejus  temperament! 
sunt,  ut  modum  tenere  possint,  quia  aut  qua  recte  posita  sunt  ab  antiquis 
convellant,  aut  ea  contemnant  quae  recte  afferuntur  a  novis.' — Bacon,  Nor. 
Org.  i.  56. 

(76)  Ch.  xx.  §  9.  (77)  See  above,  ch.  ii.  §  6,  7. 
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each  of  which  is  independent  of  every  other  similar  society. 
Space  and  difficulty  of  communication  are  limiting  conditions 
for  the  exercise  of  political  government.  They  impose  certain 
bounds  upon  the  extent  of  area  over  which  the  society  is  spread. 
The  action  of  every  political  government  is  necessarily  confined 
to  the  sweep  of  a  definite  radius,  but  within  that  circumference 
its  power  is  supreme. 

Now,  a  material  part  of  the  problem  of  civilization,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  political  government,  consists  in  determining  how 
far  an  independent  community  ought  to  be  exclusive — how  far 
the  national  union  ought  to  shut  out  its  members  from  the 
wider  communion  of  the  human  race. 

The  government  of  every  independent  state  is  uncontrolled 
within  its  own  territory/  and  recognises  no  superior — it  excludes 
all  external  control.  Moreover,  it  is  legally  powerless  out  of  its  own 
territory,  and  beyond  those  limits  it  exercises  no  political  authority. 
An  independent  state  might,  therefore,  cut  itself  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  act  as  if  its  own  community  contained  the 
whole  of  mankind.  No  real  state  has  ever  attempted  to  carry 
the  principle  of  exclusive  nationality  to  its  extreme  practical 
results,  but  it  has  been  acted  on  to  a  large  extent.  Thus,  the 
Romans  identified  the  peregrinus  with  the  hostis,  and  treated 
every  alien  as  an  enemy,  f78)  The  Spartans  expelled  foreigners 
from  their  state,  and  prohibited  their  own  citizens  from  foreign 
travel.  (*)  In  our  own  time,  the  principle  of  exclusive  nation- 
ality is  chiefly  debated  with  reference  to  international  trade.  The 
ideal  perfection  of  a  commercial  state,  according  to  Fichte,  is,  that 
all  foreign  trade  should  be  interdicted.  He  wishes  that,  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  national  union  should  be  strictly 
exclusive,  and  that  in  each  nation  there  should  be  no  trade  but 
the  home  trade.  (w)  Practical  politicians  stop  short  of  this  extreme; 

(78)  See  "Ward's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  rol.  i.  p.  174 ;  Miiller- 
Jochmus,  Geschichte  des  Vblkerreckts  im  Alterthum  (Leipsig,  1848),p.  138. 

(79)  Plutarch,  Lycwrg.  27.    Compare  Miiller's  Dorians,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 
§  2.    Above,  ch.  xxv.  §  2. 

(80)  For  an  account  of  Fichte's  ideal  commercial  state,  see  above, 
ch.  xxii.  §  23. 
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but  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  who  object  to  freedom  of 
foreign  trade  object,  so  far  as  their  argument  extends,  to  a// 
foreign  trade.  There  is  no  distinction  between  trade  and  free 
trade — those  who  condemn  freedom  of  foreign  trade  wish,  in 
fact,  to  suppress  it  altogether,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  They  seek  to  approach  to  Rente's  ideal  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

Another  important  point,  involving  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
political  union,  is  the  extension  of  the  system  of  international 
leagues  and  congresses  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  independent  states  without  a 
recourse  to  arms.  All  schemes  of  national  federation  most, 
however,  to  be  really  effectual  for  this  purpose,  involve  a  sur- 
render of  a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty.  New  obstacles, 
arising  from  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  then 
arise.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  state  might  govern  the  whole 
world  by  means  of  a  system  of  dependencies — but  a  federal 
system,  comprehending  all  nations,  would  be  impracticable. 

A  customs  league  (such  as  the  German  Zollverein),  and 
treaties  of  international  postage,  copyright,  and  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals, afford  other  instances  of  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of 
national  exclusiveness,  and  of  an  approximation  to  the  forma- 
tion of  all  civilized  nations  into  a  combined  political  system. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  close  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  national  principle,  so  as  to  render  it  consistent 
with  a  more  enlarged  principle  of  association.  A  further  pur- 
suit of  this  important  subject  would,  however,  lie  without  the 
bounds  of  the  present  Treatise. 
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Achenwall,  the  originator  of  statistics,  i.  72. 

Action,  human,  consists  of  the  outward  act  and  the  accompanying  mental 
state,  i.  149 ;  the  latter  cannot  be  determined  by  direct  observation,  i.  150; 
political,  defined,  i.  44 ;  consists  of  alternatives,  ii.  310. 

Adolphus,  Mr.,  on  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  i.  369. 

JEschylus,  how  the  historical  contents  of  his  Persians  and  Seven  against 
Thebes  are  to  be  determined,  i.  249;  his  conception  of  a  progress  of 
society  in  the  Prometheus,  ii.  275,  ».,  442. 

Etiology,  i.  117,  401. 

African  nations,  their  characteristics,  ii.  106. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  on  perpetual  peace,  ii  287. 

Alison,  Mr.,  on  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  i.  337. 

Almanacs,  ii.  393. 

Alphabet,  intricate  and  simple,  ii.  104. 

Alternative  courses  in  conduct,  ii.  317. 

Ambiguity  of  political  terms  a  cause  of  error  in  practice,  ii.  387. 

American  writers  on  politics,  i.  72. 

Anaxagoras,  his  physical  doctrine,  i.  399. 

Animals,  reasons  why  they  are  incapable  of  political  government,  i.  17,  35  ; 
graduated  series  of,  i.  18 ;  points  of  difference  between  all  animals  and 
man,  i.  19 ;  animals  have  no  language,  i.  20 ;  they  cannot  command  or 
punish,  i.  21 ;  they  have  no  humanity,  i.  22 ;  their  family  feelings  are 
very  limited,  i.  24;  they  have  no  idea  of  death,  i.  25;  or  of  religion,  i.  28; 
they  have  no  arts,  except  for  purposes  of  construction,  i.  31 ;  they  cannot 
combine  sociability  ana  solitude,  i.  33  ;  within  what  limits  they  learn  by 
experience,  i.  36;  the  species  is  unprogressive,  ib.;  ii.  334;  influence  of 
domestication,  i.  37 ;  solitary  animals  cannot  be  domesticated,  i.  38,  n. ; 
pedigrees  of,  i.  41, 115  ;  they  have  no  history,  L  116 ;  natural  history  of 
animals,  i.  116,  «.;  their  peculiarities  attributed  to  imaginary  causes, 
i.  409 ;  they  contract  habits,  ii.  180;  they  do  not  teach  or  learn  from  one 
another,  ii.  291 ;  degeneracy  of  animal  species,  ii.  448. 

Annals,  i.  332. 

Anthropology,  science  of,  i.  18. 

Antiquaries,  their  assistance  to  history,  i.  295. 

Apophthegms,  political,  ii.  157. 

Architecture,  not  an  imitative  art,  ii.  239. 

Argyle,  Marquis  of,  his  execution,  i.  287,  322. 

Ariosto,  historical  contents  of  his  poem,  i.  280. 

Aristocracy,  how  its  characteristics  are  to  be  traced,  ii.  67,  78. 

Aristomenes,  different  accounts  of  his  lifetime,  i.  284. 
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Aristotle,  his  remark  on  the  degree  of  precision  suitable  to  each  subject,  i.  7 ; 
cites  the  Cyclopes  as  a  type  of  the  savage  state,  i.  10 ;  his  explanation 
why  men,  and  not  animals,  are  capable  of  political  government,  i.  17;  was 
the  author  of  the  theory  of  a  graduated  series  of  animals,  i.  18  ;  on  the 
opposition  of  law  and  discretion,  i.  27,  n. ;  contents  of  his  (Economic*, 
i.  45,  n.  i  treats  ethics  as  a  department  of  politics,  i.  50;  character  of  bis 
political  speculations,  i.  63 ;  his  doctrine  that  fiction  is  more  philosophical 
than  truth,  i.  250 ;  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  i.  269 ;  on 
bodily  insults  as  a  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Greek  despotisms,  L  279; 
on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  i.  284  ;  on  the  causes  of  Greek  seditions, 
i.  339 ;  on  wonder,  as  the  cause  of  science,  L  400 ;  he  wrote  on  the  causes 
of  political  institutions,  i.  416;  on  law  being  a  contract,  i.  424;  his 
researches  on  natural  history,  i.  465  ;  on  governments  not  administered 
according  to  law,  ii.  51;  his  Rhetoric,  ii.  153;  on  bad  political  forms 
being  redeemed  by  the  excellencies  of  the  rulers,  ii.  170 ;  on  the  argu- 
ment from  examples,  ii.  212 ;  on  Hippodamus,  ii.  243  ;  on  ideal  constitu- 
tions and  laws,  ii.  248 ;  on  the  communist  doctrines  of  Plato,  ii.  250;  on 
the  vagueness  of  the  Platonic  state,  ii.  252 ;  plan  of  his  treatise  on  Politics, 
ii.  254;  on  virtue  being  a  mean  between  extremes,  ii.  317;  on  Plato's 
doctrine  of  a  cycle  of  governments,  ii.  443. 

Art,  terms  of,  i.  77,  n. ;  its  relation  to  nature,  ii.  149 ;  opposed  to  nature, 
ii.  282;  its  difference  from  practice,  ii.  163;  art  of  politics  consists  of 
precepts,  ii.  155  ;  its  precepts  and  maxims,  ii.  157. 

Arthur,  king,  romances  relating  to,  i.  281. 

Arts,  useful,  ii.  151 ;  fine,  ii.  142;  liberal  and  illiberal,  ii  143,  ».;  their 
relation  to  science,  ii.  146,  152 ;  useful  arts  attributed  to  false  causes, 
i.  411 ;  they  are  creative,  not  imitative,  ii.  150;  their  origin,  ii.  411,  414; 
their  progress,  ii.  422. 

Asiatic  nations,  ii  91. 

Association,  both  in  men  and  animals,  is  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  species, 
i.  38. 

Astronomy  is  not  an  experimental  science,  i.  159 ;  its  assistance  to  history, 
i.  300 ;  its  prophetic  powers,  ii.  337 ;  its  use  in  politics,  ii.  392. 

Athens,  early  history  of,  i.  260. 

Auctor,  its  meaning,  i  182,  ». 

Augustus  Caesar,  how  he  made  the  Roman  government  monarchical,  i.  83, 
461 ;  ii.  198 ;  he  rejected  the  title  of  Dominus,  ii.  62,  n. 

Austin,  Mr.,  on  the  social  compact,  i.  430. 

A  ventures  de  Jacques  Sadeur,  ii.  271. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  inquisition  into  the  nature  of  heat,  i.  7 ;  he  only  touched 
incidentally  on  general  politics,  i.  69 ;  his  complaint  of  the  loose  observa- 
tion of  facts  in  physics,  i.  143 ;  his  distinction  of  experimenta  lucifera 
and  fructifera,  u  154;  how  his  preference  of  experimenta  lucifera  to 
frucUfera  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  condemnation  of  a  philosophy  which 
bears  no  fruit,  i.  155,  n.;  his  use  of  the  word  experiment,  i.  178,  n.; 
makes  three  periods  of  history,  i.  255 ;  on  a  defective  mode  of  inferring 
causation,  i.  381 ;  on  negative  instances,  i.  381,  384 ;  on  inference  from 
a  few  cases,  i.  382 ;  on  the  knowledge  of  causes,  i.  403 ;  on  the  sipns  of 
longevity,  ii.  22;  his  view  of  universal  jurisprudence,  iL  37;  his  axwmata 
media,  ii.  113,  127,  200;  on  the  means  necessary  for  controlling  nature, 
ii.  136;  on  custom,  ii.  186;  on  the  empiric  and  dogmatic  schools  of 
philosophy,  ii.  206  ;  on  legal  precedents,  ii.  215,  216,  218  ;  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  civil  institutions  and  inventions  of  the  useful  arts,  ii.  221 ; 
his  New  Atlantis,  ii.  268;  on  despondency  as  an  obstacle  to  improvement, 
ii.  450. 
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Barbarians  opposed  to  Greeks,  ii.  107. 

Basileus,  use  of  the  term,  i.  87,  88. 

Bayle  on  the  punishment  of  animals,  i.  22,  n. 

Bees,  analogy  between  honey-making  and  cookery,  ii.  31 ;  their  social  exis- 
tence, L  33. 

Bentham,  his  political  speculation,  L  71 ;  on  universal  jurisprudence,  ii.  26,  n. 

Bentivoglio,  his  historical  speeches,  L  239;  advice  of  the  Spanish  councillors  to 
Philip  II,  ii.  314. 

Berington,  Simon,  his  OaudenHo  di  Lucca,  ii.  273. 

Best  form  of  government,  defined  fay  Aristotle,  ii.  254 ;  by  Cicero,  ii.  258 ; 
how  far  it  admits  of  determination,  ii.  301 ;  nature  of  the  problem, 
ii.  305,  307. 

Bias,  his  saying  on  political  power,  i.  43. 
^-''Biography,  its  relation  to  history,  i.  310,  313. 

Blackstone,  Sir  W.,  on  the  perfection  of  the  law  of  England,  ii.  227. 

Bodin,  character  of  his  political  writings,  i.  67 ;  on  the  spirit  of  a  government, 
ii.  170 ;  on  a  cycle  of  government!*,  ii.  444. 

Bojardo,  historical  contents  of  his  poem,  i.  280. 

Bonnet,  on  the  animal  series,  i.  18. 

Bossuet  on  the  articulate  sounds  of  animals,  i.  20. 

Botta,  his  historical  speeches,  L  239 ;  his  remark  on  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Venice,  i.  446. 

Buffon  on  the  animal  series,  i.  18. 

Buildings,  ancient,  false  causes  for,  i.  410,  416. 

Caesar,  J.,  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  i.  182,  224. 

Caligula,  his  order  to  the  Jews,  i.  321 ;  his  wish  respecting  the  Roman  people, 
ii.  75. 

Callimachus,  his  atria,  L  404. 

Calvin  on  the  best  form  of  government,  ii  308. 

Campanella,  his  Civitas  SoUs,  ii.  268. 

Case,  special,  ii.  177 ;  unforeseen  cases  in  legislation,  i.  472 ;  cases  under 
law,  ii.  4 ;  extreme  cases,  ii.  6. 

Casus,  its  meaning,  ii.  4,  it. 

Catholicity  of  the  church,  i.  36;  ii.  228. 

Causation,  L  324;  its  connexion  with  moral  responsibility,  i.  391 ;  general, 
ii.20. 

Cause,  defined,  L  324 ;  positive  causes,  L  332 ;  causes  in  history,  i.  333 ; 
in  general  are  not  single,  L  339 ;  four  methods  of  determining, 
i.  341 ;  method  of  agreement,  i.  342 ;  method  of  difference,  L  342, 
347;  method  of  residues,  i.  356;  method  of  concomitant  variations, 
i.  357 ;  permanent  and  temporary  causes,  i.  361 ;  mutuality  of  cause  and 
effect,  i.  375 ;  occasional  frustration  of  causes,  i.  386 ;  desire  to  explore 
physical  causes,  i.  398 ;  similar  desire  with  respect  to  political  causes, 
i.  400 ;  fictitious  causes  of  religious  rites,  i.  403 ;  of  physical  appearances, 
i.  406 ;  of  ancient  buildings,  i.  410;  of  proper  names,  i.  412;  or  proverbs, 
L  415;  of  political  institutions,  L  416;  hypothetical  general,  i.  434; 
special,  i.  435  ;  their  tendencies,  ii.  10 ;  their  unforeseen  effects,  ii.  13 ; 
tneir  continuing  operation,  ii,  15  ;  universal  causes,  ii.  20. 

Censuses  of  the  population,  i.  136. 

Cessation  of  effects,  ii,  15  ;  cessation  of  the  cause  of  a  law,  ii.  18. 

Chance,  its  influence  in  politics,  ii.  395. 
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Chancellor,  changes  in  the  character  of  the  office,  i.  90. 

Character,  national,  ii.  108. 

Charlemagne,  romances  relating  to,  their  historical  contents,  i.  280,  292. 

Chronicles,  mediaeval,  i.  823. 

Chronology,  its  relation  to  history,  i.  114;  chronology  of  mythido-historical 
events,  its  uncertainty,  i.  286. 

Cicero,  character  of  his  political  writings,  L  64 ;  his  remark  on  the  counte- 
nance, L  33 ;  cites  the  proverb  respecting  the  worthlessness  of  the  Carians, 
i.  164 ;  on  the  universality  of  law,  ii  189 ;  on  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, ii.  258 ;  his  Republic,  ii.  259 ;  his  Laws,  ii.  261 ;  argument  in  the 
Republic  on  the  origin  of  justice,  ii.  283;  on  a  cycle  of  governments,  ii.  443. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  his  Roman  history,  i.  259, 266. 

Circumstantial  evidence,  L  365. 

Civilization,  history  of,  i.  304;  its  origin,  ii.  275 ;  progress  of  civilization,  how 
to  he  determined,  ii.  410,  430 ;  its  definition,  ii.  41 ;  its  progress  to  be 
traced  in  four  series,  ii.  418 ;  its  progress  in  certain  communities,  ii.  430; 
its  decline  in  others,  ii.  435 ;  its  progress  is  not  constant  or  universal, 
ii.  437 ;  its  history  cannot  be  reduced  to  abstract  terms,  ii.  438 ;  theory 
of  progressive  civilization,  ii.  441. 

Cimtas  Softs,  of  Campanella,  ii.  268. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  his  history,  i.  69 ;  chiefly  founded  on  personal  knowledge, 
i.  182 ;  his  account  of  the  execution  of  the  Marquis  or  Argvle,  L  287, 322 ; 
his  opinion  on  some  hypothetical  events  on  the  civil  war,  u  444. 

Claudius,  the  emperor,  his  account  of  King  Servius,  i.  267. 

Code,  religious  and  civil,  characteristic  of  Oriental  and  European  nations,  iL  96. 

Colonel,  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  office,  i.  89. 

Colonial  government  of  England — its  form,  ii.  64. 

Colony,  ambiguity  of  the  word,  ii.  388. 

Common  terms  made  technical,  i.  78. 

Community,  political,  i.  9;  barbarous,  i.  11  ;  entire  community — how  to  be 
determined,  ii.  82 ;  analogy  between  life  of  a  community  and  life  of  a 
man,  ii.  438. 

Community  of  goods,  ii.  250,  279. 

Communities,  three  classes  of,  iL  90 ;  Oriental  and  European — their  respective 
characteristics,  ii.  91. 

Compact,  social,  i.  426. 

Compromises,  their  frequency  in  politics,  ii.  318. 

Comte,  M.  Auguste,  on  the  difference  between  men  and  animals,  being  a  dif- 
ference of  degree,  i.  19,  n. ;  on  suicidal  animals,  i.  25 ;  on  the  connexion 
between  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  man  and  war,  i.  27,  n. ;  on  the  reli- 
gious notions  of  animals,  i.  28,  n. ;  his  views  respecting  sociology,  i.  51,  n. ; 
his  remark  on  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  political  science 
examined,  i.  75 ;  on  a  philosophic  law  respecting  observation,  i.  168,  *. ; 
on  the  abstract  method  of  historical  composition,  i.  306,  it. ;  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  war,  ii.  425,  n. ;  on  the  progressive  consumption  of 
food,  ii.  450,  n. 

Comte,  M.  Charles,  his  description  of  savage  life,  ii.  90 ;  subject  of  his  work, 
iL  131. 

Conditions  defined,  i.  325 ;  divided  into  natural  and  arbitrary,  i.  327. 

Condorcet,  his  remark  that  all  savages  have  an  articulate  language,  L  21 . 

Conduct,  political,  ii.  310. 

Conjectural  history,  ii.  412. 

Constitutions,  their  gradual  formation,  ii.  190. 
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Constraint,  ii.  328. 

Contracts,  fictitious,  L  423. 

Co-ordinate  power,  jealousy  of,  ii.  78. 

Copies  of  manuscript  inferior  to  originals,  i.  202 ;  securities  for  their  accu- 
racy, i.  203. 

Corruption  of  a  state,  ii.  440. 

Craig,  John,  on  the  weakening  of  historical  evidence  by  time,  i.  197. 

Cruelty  of  Orientals,  ii.  101. 

Curtius,  Q.,  bis  account  of  the  deliberations  of  Alexander,  ii.  816. 

Custom,  how  proved,  i.  345 ;  two  classes  of  customs,  ii.  184;  customary  law, 
ii  188. 

Customs'  league,  ii.  454. 

Cuvier,  G.,  on  the  animal  series,  i.  18,  19 ;  his  remark  upon  Gmelin's  classi- 
fication of  the  lamantin  and  siren,  i.  84;  considers  natural  history  a 
science  of  observation,  i.  163. 

Cuvier,  F.,  on  the  comparative  intelligence  of  animals,  i.  38,  n. 

Cyclical  changes  of  society,  i.  340 ;  ii.  441,  443. 

Cyclopes,  the  type  of  the  savage  state,  i.  10,  35,  47. 

Cylon,  attempt  of,  i.  261. 

Dalembert,  makes  politics  a  department  of  ethics,  i.  50,  n. 

Deceit,  its  frequency  in  politics,  i.  147 ;  the  physical  sciences  are  comparatively 

exempt  from  it,  i.  147 ;  its  logical  nature,  i.  373 ;  in  legislation,  i.  461. 
Deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  reasoning,  ii.  128. 
De  Foe,  his  skill  in  narration,  i.  118 ;  his  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  and  History 

of  the  Plague,  I  231. 
Degeneracy  of  a  state,  ii.  441,  446 ;  of  animal  species,  ii.  448. 
Deliberative  oratory,  ii  312 ;  use  of  examples  in,  ii.  213. 
Democracy,  characterized  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  ii.  59 ;  Greek  democracies, 

ii.  62 ;  how  its  characteristics  are  to  be  determined,  ii.  67,  78. 
Dependencies,  government  by,  ii.  94 ;  copies  of  the  institutions  of  the  imperial 

state  mtroduced  into  them,  ii.  383. 
Description,  how  distinguished  from  narrative,  i.  119 ;  descriptions  of  social 

states  in  history,  i.  301. 
Despotism,  opposed  to  a  free  government,  i.  92 ;  how  defined  by  Montesquieu, 

ii.  50 ;  has  been  the  prevailing  government  of  the  human  race,  ii.  60 ;  its 

analogy  with  the  dominion  over  slaves,  ii.  62,  n. ;  odious  to  the  Greeks, 

ii.  62 ;  characteristic  of  Oriental  nations,  ii.  61,  91. 
Despots  peculiarly  liable  to  attacks  on  their  person,  ii.  73. 
Dicearchus,  his  political  speculations,  i.  63 ;  on  the  characters  of  Greek  cities, 

ii.  Ill ;  on  the  golden  age,  iL  279. 
Diodorus  on  political  speeches,  i.  230. 
Dionysius,  on  the  cause  of  the  Sabine  war,  i.  334 ;  on  the  prohibition  of  legends 

respecting  the  gods,  by  Romulus,  ii.  281. 
Diplomatics,  L  207. 

Disease,  men  more  liable  to,  than  animals,  i.  28. 
Documents,  original,  in  history,  how  preserved,  i.  201 ;  how  far  analogous 

with  fossil  remains,  i.  202 ;  their  place  of  custody  is  material,  i.  202. 
Dogmatic  sect  of  physicians,  i.  162;  ii.  204,  206;  distinguished  from  the 

empirici,  ii.  232. 
Dogs,  their  bark,  i.  20,  n. 
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Domestication,  its  effects,  L  37 ;  is  only  kept  up  by  art,  i.  88 ;  increases  the 

varieties  of  races,  ii.  431. 
Dominu*,  use  of  the  word,  ii.  62,  n. 
Draco,  his  legislation,  i.  262,  n ;  i.  274. 
Dramatic  literature  in  the  East,  ii.  106. 
Dress,  loose  and  tight,  ii.  103. 
Droz,  M.,  his  History  of  Louie  XVL,  I  445. 

Economists,  French,  i.  72. 

Effects,  positive,  i.  438 ;  hypothetical  treatment  of  positive  effects,  i.  442 ; 
effects,  hypothetical,  general,  ii.  1 ;  special,  ii.  2 ;  hypothetical  effects  of 
proposed  laws,  ii.  2. 

Effects  of  laws,  divided  into  four  classes,  i.  453 ;  primary  and  intended,  i.  453, 
462 ;  secondary  and  intended,  L  465 ;  contemplated  but  not  desired, 
i.  468 ;  unforeseen,  i.  469. 

Empirici  in  medicine,  ii.  204;  their  method,  L  175. 

England,  its  government,  i.  83 ;  how  considered  by  Montesquieu,  i.  85,  n ;  its 
kings  have  not  sovereign  power,  i.  90,  n ;  its  government  properly  repub- 
lican, ii.  63 ;  its  form  of  colonial  government,  ii.  64  ;  king  of,  ii.  73. 

Ennius,  on  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  286. 

Ennui,  ii.  184. 

Enumeration  is  necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  large  numbers, 
i.  134. 

EphorB,  different  accounts  respecting  them,  L  285. 

Ephorus,  on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  L  284 ;  contents  of  his  work,  i.  303,  ft. 

Equity,  meaning  of,  i.  472,  a. 

Errors  of  observation,  and  their  causes,  in  physics,  i.  145 ;  in  politics,  i.  146; 
errors  of  practice  in  politics,  ii.  369. 

Erudition  and  science,  how  distinguished,  i.  122,  297. 

Esthetical  science,  ii.  346 ;  esthetics!  progress,  ii.  426 ;  its  difference  from 
scientific  progress,  ii  428. 

Ethics,  analogy  with  political  economy,  i.  49 ;  they  imply  the  existence  of 
political  government,  L  50 ;  considered  by  Aristotle  a  department  of  poli- 
tics, tft. ;  their  character,  ii  346 ;  their  progress,  ii.  419. 

Euhemerus,  his  island  of  Panchaia,  ii.  264. 

Eunuchs,  ii.  102,  n. 

European  nations,  characterized  by  free  government,  ii.  91 ;  by  direct  govern- 
ment, ii.  94 ;  by  an  intricate  system  of  international  law,  ii.  95  ;  by  a  civil 
code,  ii  96 ;  by  monogamy,  ii.  97 ;  by  freedom  of  women,  ii.  99 ;  by  civil 
freedom  of  the  entire  community,  ii.  101 ;  by  mildness  in  the  infliction  of 
pain,  ii.  101 ;  by  a  close  dress,  ii.  103 ;  by  a  simple  alphabet,  ii.  104 ;  and 
by  argumentative  prose,  ii.  105. 

Evidence,  judicial,  i.  127 ;  hearsay  evidence,  i.  128, 186 ;  original,  i.  185  ;  infe- 
riority of  hearsay  to  original  evidence,  i.  187 ;  causes  of  its  inferiority, 
L  188 ;  difference  between  hearsay  evidence  for  historical  and  judicial 
purposes,  i.  192 ;  rules  of  judicial  evidence  ought  to  be  applied  to  history, 
l.  196;  evidence  is  not  enfeebled  by  lapse  of  time,  i.  197 ;  circumstantial 
variation  in,  i.  287 ;  external  evidence  disregarded  by  the  ancient  histo- 
rians,!. 289 ;  circumstantial  evidence,  its  logical  nature,  i.  365. 
'Exceptions  to  a  rule — their  nature,  i.  387. 

Exclusive  nationality,  principle  of,  ii.  452. 

JEx-post-facto  legislation,  i.  477. 
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Examples,  practical,  ii.  209 ;  their  use  in  deliberative  oratory,  ii.  213. 

Executive  acts  of  a  government  are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts, 
i.  126 ;  duty  of  executive  officers  to  observe  the  facte  within  their  inspec- 
tion, i.  130. 

Experiments,  admit  of  being  repeated,  i.  148 ;  in  physics  are  of  two  sorts — 
experiments  of  science  and  experiments  of  art,  i.  153;  conditions  of  a 
scientific  experiment,  i.  158 ;  all  physical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  expe- 
riments, i.  160 ;  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  sciences  conversant  with 
man,  L  160;  partially  applicable  to  animals,  i.  161 ;  scientific  experi- 
ments are  not  applicable  to  politics,  i.  164,  364 ;  they  are  compensated  by 
the  voluntary  information  of  men,  i.  165,  391 ;  by  political  changes,  i.  171 ; 
and  by  abnormal  institutions,  i.  1 72  ;  practical  experiments  can  be  used 
in  politics,  i.  173 ;  and  other  departments  of  active  life,  i.  174 ;  extent  of 
their  use  in  politics,  i.  176. 

Experimenta  fructifera  and  htcifera,  i.  154,  155;  fructifera  in  politics, 
i.  172,  178. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  his  History  of  Rome,  i.  259,  265. 

Facts,  how  observed  in  politics,  i.  110;  historical  Acts — how  observed,  i.  113, 
143 ;  difference  between  historical  and  physical  facts,  i.  121, 149;  how 
observed  in  positive  politics,  i.  123, 144 ;  in  speculative  politics,  i.  126, 144 ; 
and  in  practical  politics,  i.  126,  144 ;  analogy  between  the  observation  of 
facts  in  politics,  and  in  medicine,  i.  144 ;  an  historical  fact  consists  of  two 
parts,  i.  150 ;  imperfect  determination  of,  a  cause  of  practical  error, 
ii.  385. 

Failure,  political,  ii.  409. 

Falsification  of  literary  works,  i.  209. 

Fame,  popular,  L  187, 222. 

Family,  the  origin  of  the  state,  i.  11 ;  it  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  i.  24 ;  false 
origins  of  celebrated  families,  i.  414 ;  hereditary  character  of  a  family, 
ii.110. 

Fenelon,  his  Tilemaque,  its  character,  i.  231 ;  his  ideal  descriptions  therein  of 
a  happy  community,  ii.  272,  279;  and  of  perpetual  peace,  ii.  285. 

Festivals,  false  causes  of  their  origin,  i.  405. 

Fichte,  his  ideal  commercial  state,  ii.  287,  453. 

Fickleness  of  the  multitude,  ii.  44. 

Fictions  of  law,  i.  421. 

Filangieri,his  political  work,  i.  71 ;  its  subject,  ii.  131. 

Force,  ii.  323. 

Forms  of  government,  characterized  by  Montesquieu,  ii.  52 ;  by  Hume,  ii.  58  ; 
the  oriental  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  ii.  61 ;  bow  their 
characteristics  are  to  be  determined,  ii.  67 ;  their  importance,  ii.  307. 

Fraud,  i.  147 ;  its  logical  nature,  i.  373. 

Freedom  of  the  entire  community,  ii.  101. 

Frontinus,  his  military  work,  ii.  213. 

Frustration  of  causes,  i.  386. 

GaudenUo  di  Lucca,  by  S.  Berington,  ii.  273. 

Generations  defined,  i.  41 ;  distinction  between  generations  of  a  family  and 
generations  of  a  nation,  i.  42. 

Geography,  its  relation  to  history,  i.  144,  300 ;  the  ancients  introduced  geo- 
graphical descriptions  in  their  histories,  i.  298 ;  geographical  knowledge 
obtained  incidentally,  i,  465 ;  is  merely  a  descriptive  science,  ii.  333. 
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Geology,  analogy  between  geological  and  historical  evidence,  i.  202,  310. 

German  writers  on  politics,  i.  72. 

Giannone,  i.  72. 

Gibbon,  his  definition  of  the  imperial  government  of  Rome,  i.  83 ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia,  i.  120 ;  his  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  Christianity,  i.  337. 

Gognet,  on  reports  of  fictitious  origins,  i.  412;  on  natural  medicine, 
ii.  150. 

Golden  age,  ii.  228,  274,  304,  446 ;  its  perpetual  peace,  ii.  286,  n. 

Gospels,  their  faithful  preservation  in  writing,  i.  207. 

Government,  domestic  or  patriarchal,  i.  10;  sovereign,  i.  12;  difference 
between  its  existence  and  its  goodness,  i.  12 ;  forms  o£  characterized  by 
Montesquieu,  ii.  52;  by  Hume,  ii.  58 ;  how  their  characteristics  are  to 
be  determined,  ii  67 ;  mixed  government,  ii.  76 ;  best  form  of;  ii.  85, 
301 ;  formation  of  new  governments,  iL  195  ;  progress  of  government, 
ii.  418. 

Greeks,  opposed  to  barbarians,  ii.  107. 

Grote,  Mr.,  on  the  agrarian  law  of  Lycurgus,  ii.  226. 

Grotius,  character  of  his  political  speculations,  i.  67,  95  ;  his  advice  about  the 
study  of  politics,  i.  74 ;  propounds  the  doctrine  of  the  original  conduct, 
i.  425  ;  on  the  construction  of  instruments,  ii  7 ;  on  reading  history  back- 
wards, ii.  413. 

Guiociardini,  his  history,  i.  69 ;  his  speeches,  i.  239. 
Guilt  implies  causation,  i.  391. 

Guizot,  M.,  on  the  English  political  writers,  i.  72,  n. ;  on  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  history  of  civilization,  i.  307. 

Habit,  how  proved,  i.  345;  its  constant  influence  in  practical  politics, 
ii.  179,  190. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  Mtmdus  alter  et  idem,  ii  270. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  on  circumstantial  variation  in  testimony,  i  287. 

Haller,  Albert  v.,  bis  political  romances,  ii.  274,  n. 

Harrington,  his  Oceana,  i.  69  ;  ii  269. 

Hearsay  evidence,  i  128,  186,  192;  of  two  sorts,  contemporary  and  non- 
contemporary,  i.  186 ;  its  infidelity,  i  187  ;  its  inferiority  to  original 
evidence,  i.  188;  its  exclusion  from  the  English  courts  of  law,  i  190; 
grounds  of  this  exclusion,  i.  191 ;  difference  between  hearsay  evidence  for 
historical  and  for  judicial  purposes,  i.  192. 

Hecatseus,  i.  289. 

HecatsBus  of  Abdera,  his  work  on  the  Hyperboreans,  ii.  283. 

Hellanicus,  on  the  Snarten  constitution,  i  284;  on  the  passage  of  the 
Sicilians  into  Sicily,  i.  286. 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  i.  269. 
v  Herodotus,  his  historical  character,  i  61, 142;  his  debate  of  the  Persian  conspira- 
tors, i.  6 1 ,  ii.  31 3 ;  his  history  abounds  with  descriptions,  i  1 1 9 ;  his  anecdote 
of  an  experiment  by  Psammitichus,  i  164 ;  his  speeches,  i.  232 ;  his  dates 
of  earl  v  events,  i.  276 ;  on  Lycurgus,  i.  284 ;  his  style  of  narration,  i  299 ; 
he  assigns  fictitious  causes  of  political  institutions,  i  416 ;  on  the  possible 
fate  of  some  cities,  i.  445 ;  his  debate  of  the  Persian  council,  ii  314. 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  his  plan  of  perpetual  peace,  ii.  285. 

Hindus,  their  religious  feelings,  i.  177;  their  stationary  civilization, 
ii  435. 
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Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  ii.  243. 

History,  political,  i.  54 ;  its  character  and  mode  of  observing  facts,  i.  1 18 ;  it  re- 
cords a  connected  series  of  facts,  L 1 1 4 ;  which  constitute  a  narrative,  i.  1 1 7 ; 
its  analogy  to  epic  and  dramatic  poems,  and  to  novels— -to  histories  of  sciences 
and  arts — to  a  clinical  history,  and  to  a  history  of  the  earth,  i.  120 ;  history 
of  savages,  i.  139 ;  origin  of  history,  i.  140 ;  it  ought  to  be  true,  i.  181, 222 ; 
causes  of  falsehood  in  history — viz.,  personal  interest,  i.  223 ;  party 
and  national  spirit,  L  224 ;  carelessness  in  investigating  the  truth,  i.  227 ; 
its  employment  for  a  moral  or  didactic  purpose,  i.  230 ;  the  introduc- 
tion into  it  of  fictitious  speeches,  i.  232 ;  the  interpolation  of  conjectural 
glosses  and  theories,  i.  243;  mythioal  treatment  of  history,  i.  251 ; 
early  history  of  Athens,  i.  260 ;  of  Lacedssmon,  i  263 ;  early  history 
of  reloponnesian  states  uncertain,  i.  265;  histories  written  after  the 
time,  on  what  evidence  they  ought  to  be  founded,  i.  270;  history 
must  be  well  attested  and  tried  by  the  law  of  probability,  i.  289; 
discrimination  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of  facts,  i.  293 ;  the  scale 
of  a  history  depends  on  its  aim,  i.  294;  its  sphere  has  been  enlarged 
in  modern  times,  i.  298 ;  universal  history,  its  character,  i.  302 ;  ii.  438  ; 
history  of  man,  i.  303 ;  history  of  civilization,  L  304;  ii.  488  ;  physical 
history  of  man,  i.  304 ;  abstract,  i.  305 ;  ii  438 ;  mode  of  registering 
historical  facts,  i.  308 ;  its  difference  from  the  mode  in  physics,  i.  309 ; 
history  is  a  scientific  art,  i.  312 ;  history  must  be  kept  distinct  from 
theory,  i.  314;   history  ought  to  prove  nothing,  i.  315;   it   does  not 

Sredict,  ii.  349;  is  concerned  only  with  events  which  cannot  be  pre- 
icted,  ii.  363;  how  early  history  ought  to  be  investigated,  ii.  414; 
history  of  progress  of  civilization,  ii.  418,  4g8. 

Historian,  contemporary,  i.  181 ;  how  he  forms  his  history,  i.  184;  he  must 

exercise  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  facts,  i.  293 ;  distinction  between 

the  historian  and  the  purveyor  to  history,  i  295. 
Historians,  early  Greek,  i.  61,  258  ;  early  Roman,  i.  64,  259,  265. 
Historical  and  physical  facts,  their  distinction,  i.  120 ;  historical  poems  and 

romances,  i.  247. 
Hobbes,  his  political  writings,  i.  69 ;  does  not  allude  to  previous  writers,  i.  74 ; 

his  doctrine  of  the  social  compact,  i.  426. 
Holberg,  Baron  v.,  his  Klimii  Iter  Subterratteum,  ii.  273. 
Homer,  preservation  of  his  poems  in  writing,  i.  207 ;  by  oral  tradition,  i.  218  ; 

how  the  historical  character  of  his  poems  is  to  be  determined,  i.  248, 

280,  292. 
'  Homo  homini  lupus,'  and  'homo  homini dewtj  i.  27,  n. 
Human  nature,  its  uniformity,  ii.  38, 139. 
Humboldt,  Alexander  v.,  on  the  races  of  mankind,  ii.  434,  n. 
Hume,  on  the  characteristics  of  forms  of  government,  ii.  58  ;  his  remark  on 

Machiavel,  ii.  88. 
Hypotheses  in  politics,  four  classes  of,  iL  117 ;  hypotheses  may  be  varied  at 

pleasure,  h.  121 ;  they  originate  in  uncertainty,  ii.  122. 
Hypothetical  causes,  general,  i.  434 ;  special,  i.  435 ;  hypothetical  method  of 

investigating  past  events,  i.  442 ;    hypothetical  investigation  of  causes, 

i.  362,  383,  450 ;  yhpothetical  cases,  ii.  4. 

Iambulus,  his  account  of  an  imaginary  Australian  people,  ii.  264. 

Ideal  models,  ii.  161,  236 ;   ideal  beauty  in  art,  ii.  237 ;  ideal  states,  ii.  243 ; 

ideal  state  of  Hippodamus,  ft. ;  of  Xenophon,  ib. ;  iL  245 ;  of  Plato,  ii.  246 ; 

of  Aristotle,  ii.  254  ;  Ideal  state  of  Zeno,  ii.  258 ;  ideal  states  in  modern 

literature,  ii.  265. 
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Imaginary  nations  in  antiquity,  ii.  263. 

Imperial  subjects,  ii.  82. 

Impracticability  of  the  Platonic  state,  ii.  256,  n. 

Improvement,  what  it  implies,  ii  288,  418. 

Inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  terms  produced  by  a  fear  of  inelegance,  i.  90. 

Indian  empire  of  England,  i  177. 

Inductive  argument,  method  of,  L  368 ;  ii.  23 ;  number  of  cases  necessary 
for,  i.  377,  ii.  22;  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  reasoning, 
ii.  130. 

Intent,  or  purpose,  of  a  law,  i.  453. 

Interest,  the  chief  cause  of  erroneous  observation  in  politics,  i.  146. 

International  law,  a  branch  of  politics,  i.  44 ;  positive  international  law,  L  55  ; 
speculative  international  law,  i.  59 ;  treated  by  Grotius  and  Pufiendorf, 
i.  67 ;  its  technical  terms,  i.  100 ;  universal  principles  of,  ii.  35 ;  its  intri- 
cacy in  Europe  and  rudeness  in  Asia,  ii.  95 ;  international  leagues, 
ii  454 ;  copyright,  ib. ;  extradition,  ft. 

Interpretation  of  laws,  L  455,  474 ;  ii.  3 ;  of  treaties,  i.  460 ;  strict  or  liberal, 
l.  474. 

Inventions,  mechanical,  their  effects,  i.  470 ;  their  origins,  i.  41 1 ;  ii.  414 ;  their 
history,  ii.  422. 

Jealousy  of  co-ordinate  power,  ii.  78. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  numeration,  L 134 ;  on  the  records  of  illiterate  nations,  L 139  ; 

his  Rastelas,  ii.  272. 
Jovius,  Paulus,  his  historical  speeches,  i.  239. 
Jurisprudence,  a  part  of  politics,  i.  44 ;  universal,  co-extensive  with  positive 

politics,  i.  54,  57,  124  ;  its  principles,  ii.  27. 
Jug  gentium,  its  meaning,  i  67,  95,  ii.  29. 
Jus  naturale,  ii.  29. 

Kant,  on  perpetual  peace,  ii.  287 ;  on  the  difference  between  an  idea  and  an 

ideal,  ii.  303. 
King,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  82,  90 ;  ii.  61,  n. ;  it  is  the  title  of  an  office,  not 

the  name  of  a  power,  i.  86,  101 ;  king  of  England,  ii  62 ;  meaning  of  the 

maxim  that  he  can  do  no  wrong,  ib. ;  kings  of  Athens,  i.  272 ;  of  Rome, 

i.  266,  272. 
Kingly  government  preferred  by  Cicero,  ii.  260. 
Klimii  Iter  Subterranetan,  by  Baron  v.  Holberg,  ii.  273. 

Lacedsemon,  its  government  admired  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  ii.  246 ; 

authority  for  the  accounts  of  its  early  history,  i.  263. 
Lactantius,  on  the  faculties  of  brutes,  i.  28. 
Laharpe  approves  of  fictitious  speeches  in  history,  i.  240. 
Lamarck,  his  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  species,  i.  37,  n. ; 

ii.  413. 
Laplace,  on  the  weakening  of  historical  evidence  by  time,  i.  197. 
Law,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  81 ;  universal  properties  of  laws,  i.  124;  effects 

of  laws  divided  into  four  classes,  i.  453 ;  intent  or  purpose  of  a  law,  L  454 ; 

interpretation  of  laws,  i.  455 ;  difficulty  of  determining  their  true  intent, 

i.  456  ;  operative  and  inoperative,  i.  463 ;  intended  effects  of  a  law,  i.  463 ; 

incidental  and  desired  effects  of  a  law,  i.  465  ;  incidental  effects  of  a  law, 

foreseen,  but  not  desired,  i.  468 ;  unforeseen  effects  of  a  law,  i.  469 ;  ii.  1 1 ; 

cessation  of  the  cause  of  a  law,  ii.  18  ;  unwritten  laws,  ii.  26. 
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Law  of  nature,  ii.  88,  133. 

Laws  of  Plato,  H.  246,  252,  n. 

Legal  terms,  i.  98. 

Legislation,  proceeds  on  a  knowledge  of  facta,  i.  126 ;  mode  of  observation  for 
legislative  purposes,  i.  126, 128  ;  method  of  legislation,  i.  456 ;  temporary 
and  local,  i.  174;  ex  post  facto,  L  477  ;  science  of,  ii.  131. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  animal  series,  i.  18. 

Leviathan,  of  Hobbes,  L  69.  # 

Lex,  a  condition,  L  328,  n. ;  applied  to  physical  laws,  ii.  34,  a. 

Liberal  and  illiberal  arts,ii.  143,  n. 

Liberty,  political,  ii.  323. 

Life  of  a  community  and  life  of  a  man  compared,  ii  438. 

Limited  political  theories,  ii.  88 ;  their  application,  ii.  112;  they  may  be 
scientific,  ii.  128. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  character  of  his  political  writings,  L  67. 

Livy,  his  historical  character,  i.  64 ;  his  speeches,  i.  237,  240,  «. ;  compares 
the  obscurity  caused  by  distance  of  space  with  that  caused  by  distance  of 
time,  i.  257 ;  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  early  records  of  Roman 
history,  L  265 ;  his  discussion  of  the  hypothetical  question  of  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  by  Alexander,  i.  442. 

Local  legislation,  its  experimental  character,  i.  174 ;  how  it  differs  from  gene- 
ral legislation,  ii.  225. 

Locke,  character  of  his  political  writings,  70 ;  he  expounds  the  Whig  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  t&. ;  does  not  allude  to  Hobbes,  i  74  ; 
his  doctrine  of  the  social  compact,  i.  427,  429 ;  on  universal  propositions 
in  politics,  ii.  25 ;  his  constitution  of  Carolina,  ii.  256,  n. 

Logic,  ii.  344. 

Lucan,  on  the  causes  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  L  336. 

Lucian,  his  True  History,  ii.  265. 

Lucretius,  on  physical  causes,  i.  399;  his  account  of  social  progress, 
ii.  442. 

Luke,  St.,  i.  183. 

Lycurgus,  evidence  of  his  legislation,  i.  264,  274 ;  his  era,  i  286 ;  laws  of 
others  attributed  to  him,  i.  293;  manner  in  which  his  history  has  been 
formed,  L  418  ;  his  legislation,  ii.  226 ;  he  proscribed  the  use  of  money, 
ii.280. 

Macaulay,  Mr.,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact,  i.  427;  on  the 
constancy  of  the  multitude,  ii.  45 ;  on  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
ii.  229. 

Machiavel,  his  Principe  and  Ducorsi  consist  of  practical  precepts,  i.  8,  66 ;  his 
political  speculations,  L  66 ;  his  historical  speeches,  i.  239 ;  on  similar 
effects  of  opposite  causes,  L  365 ;  his  discussion  of  the  influence  of  artillery 
on  the  Roman  conquests,  L  443 ;  on  the  faithlessness  of  mankind,  ii.  42 ; 
on  monarchical  governments,  ii.  88 ;  on  the  hereditary  character  of  fami- 
lies, ii.  110 ;  his  political  maxims,  ii.  159 ;  his  Discorst,  ii.  212 ;  his  caution 
against  a  middle  course,  ii.  318 ;  his  use  of  opposite  examples,  ii  382;  on 
a  cycle  of  governments,  ii.  444. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  defective  language  of  the  moral  sciences, 
i.  79,  97. 

Man,  a  social  animal,  i.  15,  38  ;  ii.  452 ;  distinguished  from  the  animals  by  his 
capacity  for  political  government,  i.  17. 
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Mankind,  two  conceptions  of  their  original  state,  ii.  274  ;   primitive  state  of 
wildness,  ii.  275 ;  golden  or  Satnrnian  age,  ii.  276 ;  they  form  one  species, 
ii  431 ;  divided  into  races,  ii.  432. 
Malthas,  on  human  population,  i.  30. 
Manuscripts,  their  preservation,  i.  205. 
Manzoni,  on  the  story  of  Lucretia,  L  278. 
Mariana,  i.  69. 
Marks,  i.  370. 

Maxims,  political,  i.  53 ;  ii.  157;  either  founded  on  theory,  or  apophthegms, 
i  59 ;  their  modification  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  practice,  ii  166 ;  their 
unsoundness  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii  369 ;  their  inapplicability  a 
cause  of  practical  error,  h.  376. 
Medical  science,  its  prophetic  power,  ii  336. 

Medicine,  observation  offsets  in,  compared  with  observation  of  foots  in  politics, 
L  144 ;  analogy  between  practical  experiments  in  medicine  and  politics, 
i.  175  ;  between  medical  and  political  practice,  ii.  403. 
Memoirs,  how  distinguished  from  history,  i.  310. 
Memorials,  fictitious,  of  real  events,  i  432 ;  of  false  events,  ib. 
Messenian  wars,  evidence  for  the  history  of,  i.  264 ;  uncertainty  of  their  cause, 

L  284 ;  and  of  their  date,  i.  286. 
Metaphysics,  ii.  344. 

Meteorology,  its  prophetic  powers,  ii.  840 ;  its  influence  in  politics,  ii.  393. 
Method  of  agreement,  i.  342,  353,  874,  381,  384,  391 ;  ii  66. 
Method  of  concomitant  variations,  i.  357. 
Method  of  continuous  comparison,  i.  390. 

Method  of  difference,  i.  342,  347,  348,  351,  353,  358,  365,  874,  378. 
Method  of  inverse  variation,  i.  389. 
Method  of  reasoning,  its  uses,  i.  4. 
Method  of  residues,  i.  356,  476. 

Mill,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  considers  political  economy  a  part  of  social,  not  of 
political  science,  i  46 ;  his  definition  of  social  science,  or  sociology,  i.  51 ; 
his  definition  of  causation,  i.  324;  on  the  four  methods  of  inductive 
logic,  i.  341 ,  844, 348, 349, 356,  857 ;  on  the  neglect  of  negative  instances, 
i.  382;  on  the  existence  of  a  science  of  government,  ii.  128;  on  the  use 
of  inductive  and  deductive  methods,  ii.  130 ;  on  the  science  of  legislation, 
ii.  132. 
Mitford,  Mr,  confounds  the  domestic  and  imperial  government  of  Athens, 

ii.  83. 
Mixed  government,  ii.  76 ;  approved  by  Cicero,  ii.  260. 
Models,  political,  real  and  ideal,  ii.  161 ;  real,  ii.  203;  difference  between  real 
models  in  politics  and  in  the  useful  arts,  ii.  223 ;  ideal,  ii  236 ;  hf^p^ty 
of  real  models  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii  379 ;  misapplication  of  real 
models  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii.  380. 
Monarchy,  use  of  the  word,  i  82,  85,  92 ;  limited  monarchy,  i.  82,  83  ;  its 
confusion  with  royalty,  i  82,  90 ;  despotic  monarchy  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing government  of  the  human  race,  ii.  60 ;  how  its  characteristics  are 
to  be  determined,  ii.  67 ;  ambiguity  of  the  word,  ii.  388. 
Monogamy,  ii.  82 ;  characteristic  of  European  nations,  ii  97* 
Montesquieu,  character  of  his  political  writings,  i  70,  420 ;  ii  52 ;  does  not 
quote  Grotius,  i.  74;  his  use  of  the  word  law,  i.  81 ;  on  monarchy, 
i  90,  n.;  on  the  indifference  of  the  orientals  about  religion,  i  177 ;  on 
different  effects  of  similar  laws,  i.  441 ;  his  argument  on  Poland,  i  450; 
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his  division  of  forma  of  government,  ii.  50;  his  characteristics  of  these 
forms,  ii.  52 ;  his  description  of  the  Troglodytes,  ii.  272 ;  his  Lettres 
Persunes,  ii.  187,  302. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Utopia,  i.  68 ;  ii.  265  ;  its  plan,  ii.  266. 

Moschus  on  the  antithesis  of  human  and  vegetable  life,  i.  43,  n. 

Motives  of  a  law,  L  454. 

Multitude,  its  fickleness,  ii.  44. 

Mvndus  alter  et  idem,  of  Bishop  Hall,  ii.  270. 

Muratori,  i.  72. 

Mure,  Col.,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  models  in  modern  literature,  i.  443. 

Mutuality  of  cause  and  effect,  i.  375. 

Mythical  history,  i.  141,  251. 

Mythico-hifltorical  period,  i.  255 ;  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  it,  i.  256  ; 
the  facts  are  partly  true  and  partly  false,  i.  275  ;  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  criterion  between  them,  i.  276;  uncertainty  of  this  period,  i.  281;  may 
contain  more  or  less  of  historical  truth,  i.  282 ;  its  accounts  are  charac- 
terized by  inconsistency  in  material  facts,  L  283,  288 ;  its  chronology 
uncertain,  i.  286. 

Nsevius,  historical  character  of  his  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  i.  249. 

Napoleon,  his  Memoir*  of  his  Campaigns,  i.  224 ;  his  plan  of  universal  con- 
quest, ii  217.  , 

Narrative  defined,  L  117;  how  distinguished  from  description,  i.  119;  it 
•  implies  causation,  i.  393 ;  it  consists  of  successive  steps,  l.  395. 

Nation,  its  meaning,  i.  39;  nations,  how  characterized,  ii.  90;  ii.  452; 
national  character,  ii  108 ;  its  causes,  ii.  HI. 

Natural  law  common  to  men  and  animals,  i.  16 ;  natural  justice  or  equity, 
iL  33 ;  natural  history  of  animals  defined,  i.  116,  n. ;  natural  laws,  their 
uncertainty  renders  political  prediction  difficult,  ii.  392 ;  natural  rights, 
ii.  33. 

Nature  opposed  to  institution  or  law,  i.  15;  ii.  184;  a 

order  of  the  universe,  ii.  133;  law  of  nature,  ii.  83,  133. 
human,  its    uniformity,  ii.  38,    139;    relation  of  nature   to 
science,  ii.  149,  282 ;  state  of  nature,  i.  9 ;  ii.  39 ;    an  ideal 
ii.  281. 

Negative  instances,  their  importance,  i.  382. 

Negroes  have  no  history,  i.  140,  n. ;  their  characteristics,  ii.  433. 

Nephelococcygia  of  Aristophanes,  ii.  265. 

New  Atlantis  of  Bacon,  ii.  268. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  duration  of  oral  tradition,  i.  271. 

Niebuhr,  on  an  Etruscan  account  of  king  Servius,  i.  267;  on  the  early 
ethnological  history  of  Italy,  i.  277 ;  on  the  early  constitutional  history 
of  Rome,  L  279,  n. ;  on  the  passage  of  the  Sicelians  from  Italy  to  Sicily, 
i.  286. 

Nomads,  have  no  fixed  territory,  i.  39 ;  have  no  ownership  of  land,  ii.  31. 

Nomenclature,  in  physics,  i.  97 ;  in  politics,  i.  98. 

Number  of  cases  necessary  for  an  inductive  argument,  i.  377. 

Observation  in  the  physical  sciences  is  assisted  or  unassisted,  i.  108;  in  politics 
all  observation  is  unassisted,  i.  109 ;  unassisted  observation  is  active  or 
passive,  i.  110;  three  sorts  of  political  observation,  i.  113;  observation 
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for  political  history,  L  118 ;  for  positive  politics,  L  123 ;  for  speculative 
politics,  i.  126  ;  for  practical  politics,  i.  126 ;  in  statistics,  L  182 ;  diffe- 
rent from  that  in  positive  politics,  i.  138 ;  errors  of  observation  in  physics 
and  in  politics  compared,  l.  146 ;  observations  can  be  repeated  in  politics, 
but  not  in  political  history,  i.  148  ;  observation  in  politics  is  limited  to 
the  external  act,  i.  149 ;  observation  is  made  with  reference  to  some  end, 
i.  152  ;  what  are  the  causes  of  its  difficulty  in  politics,  i.  179 ;  distin- 
guished from  experiment,  i.  178,  a. 

Oceana  of  Harrington,  i.  69;  ii.  269. 

Oligarchies,  Greek,  ii.  62. 

Omens,  i.  871. 

Orators,  ancient,  published  their  own  speeches,  i.  282. 

Oratory,  deliberative,  ii.  312 ;  examples  abound  in  it,  ii.  213. 

Organon,  or  instrument  of  reasoning,  its  uses,  i.  3 ;  origin  of  the  term,  i.  4. 

Oriental  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  ii.  61;  oriental  nations  charac- 
terized by  despotism,  ii.  91 ;  by  government  by  dependencies,  ii.  94 ;  by 
a  rude  system  of  international  law,  ii.  95  ;  by  a  religious  code,  ii.  96 ;  by 
polygamy,  ii.  97 ;  by  seclusion  of  women,  ii.  99;  by  slavery,  ii.  101 ;  by 
cruelty  in  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain,  ii.  101 ;  by  a  loose  dress,  ii.  103; 
by  an  intricate  alphabet,  ii.  104;  and  by  poetry  and  mystical  prose, 
ii.  105 ;  rudeness  of  their  military  system,  ii.  93 ;  their  stationary  civili- 
zation, ii.  437. 

Orientals  have  no  continuous  history,  i.  141. 

Origins,  laws  of  evidence  respecting,  ii.  415,  417. 

Ovid,  his  account  of  Pythagoras,  i.  399 ;  his  Fcuti,  i.  404;  his  Meiamorpho^sy 
i.  409. 

Owen,  Professor,  on  suicidal  animals,  i.  25,  a.;  on  the  degeneracy  of  animal 
species,  ii.  448. 

Painting  a  representative  art,  ii.  239. 

Palsstiological  sciences,  i.  117. 

Paley,  on  circumstantial  variations  in  testimony,  i.  286, 321,  noleD;  on  habit, 
ii.  180. 

Parliamentary  terms,  i.  29. 

Partita,  character  of  his  political  writings,  i.  67,  95  ;  his  discussion  of  the  hypo- 
thetical question  of  an  attack  on  Cnarles  VIII.,  i.  443. 

Pausanias,  his  account  of  the  Messenian  wars,  i.  264. 

Peace,  perpetual,  ii.  284 ;  practical  plans  of,  ii.  285. 

Penn,  William,  his  plan  of  perpetual  peace,  it  286. 

Pepys,  his  journal,  i.  297. 

Phenomenology,  i.  117. 

Perfect  state,  schemes  of,  ii.  296. 

Perfectibility  of  mankind,  ii  294,  450. 

Persona  morsiis,  its  nature,  ii.  75 ;  it  characterizes  all  aristocracies  and  demo- 
cracies, ii.  78. 

Philology,  ii.  345. 

Physical  appearances  attributed  to  false  causes,  i.  406;  causation  in  physics, 
i.  398 ;  ii.  21 ;  physical  instead  of  divine  causes,  i,  399 ;  prediction  in 
physics,  i.  328  ;  its  difficulty^  ii.  355. 

Physical  sciences,  reasons  of  their  more  rapid  progress  than  the  moral  sciences 
in  modern  times,  i.  75 ;  their  technical  terms,  i.  77 ;  character  of  physical 
facts,  i.  121 ;  errors  of  observation  in,  i.  145 ;  have  no  concern  with  moral 
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action,  L  161 ;  use  the  method  of  experiment,  i.  153 ;  some  physical 
sciences  do  not  admit  of  experiment,  i.  159,  451 ;  difference  between  the 
mode  of  recording  observations  for  the  physical  sciences,  and  for  politics, 
i.  308;  their  first  cultivation  by  the  ancients,  i.  398. 

Physics,  considered  by  the  Greeks  more  obscure  than  politics,  ii.  207. 

Physiology,  human,  ii.  335. 

Pisistratidse,  their  history  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  i.  260,  266,  270. 

Plato  cites  the  Cyclopes  as  a  type  of  the  savage  state,  i.  10 ;  character  of  his 
political  speculations,  i.  62;  on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  i.  284; 
speaks  of  laws  as  contracts,  i.  424 ;  assigns  conjectural  reasons  for  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Persians,  i.  417;  and  for  the  origin  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian Syssitia,  L  418 ;  he  characterizes  the  forms  of  government,  ii.  50 ;  his 
Republic  and  Laws,  ii.  246 ;  his  conception  of  an  ideal  state,  ii.  248 ;  he 
proposes  the  reign  of  Saturn  as  a  real  model,  ii.  278 ;  argument  in  the 
Oorgias  on  the  origin  of  justice,  ii.  283 ;  on  the  maintenance  of  peace 
between  the  Greek  states,  ii.  284 ;  his  universal  principles  of  government, 
ii.  28;  his  views  on  social  progress,  ii.  442;  his  theory  of  a  cycle  of 
governments,  ii.  443. 

Pliny,  on  the  origins  of  the  useful  arts,  i.  412. 

Plot,  peculiar  to  human  affairs,  i.  118. 

Plutarch,  his  political  writings,  i.  64 ;  his  remark  on  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  historical  truth,  i.  227 ;  he  disapproves  of  long  speeches  in  histories, 
i.  237 ;  his  account  of  Lycurgus,  i.  264,  284 ;  his  Greek  and  Roman 
questions,  i.  404;  manner  in  which  his  lives  of  Theseus,  Lycurgus, 
Romulus,  and  Numa,  were  formed,  i.  418;  he  describes  Numa  as  being 
both  a  king  and  a  philosopher,  ii  281. 

Poetry  and  prose,  ii.  105. 

Political  community  defined,  L  9 ;  political  action  defined,  i.  44 ;  it  consists  in 
the  choice  of  alternatives,  ii.  312 ;  political  success  and  failure,  ii.  409 ; 
political  models,  real  and  ideal,  ii.  161 ;  their  utility,  ii.  293 ;  political 
progress,  its  nature,  ii.  410,  441 ;  conditions  for,  ii.  292,  449 ;  means  of, 
ii.  452;  political  body,  ii.  78;  art,  ii.  153;  conduct,  ii.  310;  political 
societies  are  of  limited  extent,  ii.  90,  452 ;  political  changes  are  in  general 
gradual,  ii.  197 ;  prediction,  ii.  327 ;  political  philosophy,  its  three  periods, 
l.  60 ;  its  slow  progress  in  modern  times,  as  compared  with  physics,  ex- 
plained, i.  75. 

Political  economy,  a  part  of  politics,  i.  45 ;  it  considers  man  as  living  in  a 
state  of  government,  i.  47 ;  it  includes  all  economical  relations  not  belong- 
ing to  domestic  economy,  i.  48 ;  its  technical  terms,  i.  93. 

Politics  defined,  i-  9 ;  it  relates  to  human  action,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  com- 
munity, i.  44,  52 ;  it  includes  jurisprudence  and  international  law,  L  44  ; 
also  political  economy,  i.  45 ;  four  departments  of  politics,  i.  53 ;  its  tech- 
nical language,  i.  77 ;  its  subject-matter,  L  108 ;  does  not  admit  of  scien- 
tific experiments,  i.  164 ;  admits  of  practical  experiments,  i.  173,  176 ;  in 
what  sense  an  experimental  science,  i.  178 ;  science  of,  its  existence,  ii.  125 ; 
practical  politics,  analogy  with  a  game,  ii.  395. 

Politics,  positive,  i.  53 ;  it  explains  the  nature  of  a  government,  i.  54 ;  it  does 
not  decide  on  the  goodness  of  a  government,  i.  55 ;  it  deals  with  condi- 
tions of  existence,  i.  56 ;  it  does  not  lay  down  maxims,  or  predict  the 
future,  i.  57 ;  ii.  348 ;  its  mode  of  observing  facts,  i.  123 ;  it  has  the 
genuine  scientific  character,  i.  124 ;  observation  in,  different  from  that  in 
statistics,  i.  138  ;  speculative  politics,  how  far  it  predicts,  ii.  350 ;  practi- 
cal politics  is  concerned  with  prediction,  ii.  353 ;  difficulty  of  prediction 
in  politics,  ii.  356;  analogies  between  practical  politics  and  therapeutics, 
i.  175 ;  ii.  403. 
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Polysenus,  ii.  213. 

Polybius,  his  political  doctrine,  L  64;  his  description  of  Italy,  i.  120;  his 
history,  i.  182 ;  his  opinion  of  speeches  in  history,  i.  238 ;  his  version  of 
the  story  of  Codes,  i.  278 ;  on  the  cause  of  the  second  Panic  war,  L  334; 
his  cycle  of  governments,  ii.  443. 

Polygamy,  ii.  32 ;  characteristic  of  Oriental  nations,  ii  97. 

Pope,  on  the  animal  series,  i.  18 ;  his  description  of  the  state  of  nature,  ii.  279; 
on  forms  of  government,  ii.  307. 

Population,  limits  to  animal,  L  30. 

Posidonius,  on  kings  in  the  golden  age,  ii.  280. 

Power,  political,  universal  propositions  respecting,  ii.  46. 

Practical  experiments  in  physics,  L  153;  in  politics,  i.  173;  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  action,  i.  174 ;  their  use  in  politics,  i.  176. 

Practical  men,  their  method  of  reasoning,  i.  176 ;  ii.  204, 232. 

Practice,  political,  its  fallibility,  ii.  869;  its  causes,  ii  370 ;  securities  against, 
ii.  390. 

Precedents,  their  nature,  ii.  208;  their  use  in  deliberative  oratory,  ii.  213; 
rules  for  their  application,  ii.  215 ;  their  relation  to  theory  and  general 
precepts,  ii.  232 ;  their  badness  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii.  379 ;  their 
misapplication  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii.  380;  use  of  rival  precedents, 
exemplified,  ii.  381. 

Precepts,  their  formation  from  theories,  ii.  164,  201 ;  their  relation  to  prece- 
dents, ii.  232 ;  their  unsoundness,  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii.  369 ;  their 
inapplicability  a  cause  of  practical  error,  ii.  376. 

Prediction,  political,  ii.  327 ;  in  the  physical  sciences,  ii.  328,  355  ;  difficulty 
of  prediction  in  politics,  ii.  356 ;  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
ii.  358 ;  difficulty  of  prediction  in  all  affairs  of  human  conduct,  ii.  364 ; 
also,  where  natural  laws  are  imperfectly  determined,  ii.  392. 

Prester  John,  ii.  263. 

Principles  of  human  nature,  universal,  ii.  38. 

Printing,  its  importance  for  the  preservation  of  historical  evidence,  i.  204. 

Prodigies  in  history,  i.  320,  note  C. 

Productive  and  unproductive  labour,  ii.  142,  n. 

Propagandism,  political,  ii.  384. 

Presumptions,  general,  in  politics,  ii.  41,  84. 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  the  physical  history  of  man,  i.  304 ;  on  the  idea  of  a  species, 
ii.  431. 

Probability,  internal,  chiefly  regarded  by  the  ancient  historians,  L  289 ;  all 
historical  evidence  must  be  tried  by  this  canon^  i.  291. 

Progress,  political,  its  nature,  ii.  410,  441;  three  conditions  for,  ii.  292,  449 ; 
means  ofj  two  classes,  ii.  452. 

Proper  names,  false  etymologies  of,  i.  412. 

Proverbs,  false  origins  of,  i.  415 ;  on  national  character,  ii.  110. 

Puffendorf,  character  of  his  political  writings,  i.  67,  95  ;  his  doctrine  of  the 
social  compact,  L  427 ;  on  the  construction  of  instruments,  ii.  7 ;  on  the 
best  form  of  government,  ii.  308. 

Punishment,  its  nature,  i.  22 ;  it  is  peculiar  to  man,  ib, 

Pyrrhus,  his  invasion  of  Italy  is  the  beginning  of  Roman  contemporary  his- 
tory, i.  270. 

Pythagoras,  his  relation  to  Numa,  i.  419. 

Quintilian,  on  the  argument  from  example,  ii.  212. 
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Race,  human,  does  not  form  one  society,  i.  40. 

Races  of  men  and  animals,  ii.  431 ;  superior  and  inferior  races  of  mankind 
ii.  430;  difference  in  their  capacity  for  civilisation,  ii.  433;  barbarous 
races,  their  influence,  ii.  435. 

Ramsay,  Chev.,  ideal  descriptions  of  society  in  his  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  ii.  272. 

Rassdas,  the  Happy  Valley,  ii.  272. 

Rational  conduct  most  easily  predicted,  ii.  390. 

Raumer,  F.  v.,  on  the  Crusades  and  Reformation,  i  449. 

Real  states  of  society  idealized,  ii.  226. 

Reason  is  a  condition  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  species,  L  29. 

Registration  of  political  facts,  L  53 ;  importance  of  contemporaneous  registra- 
tion, L  215. 

Religion,  its  progress,  ii.  419. 

Reporting  of  speeches  in  antiquity,  L  232. 

Republic,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  82,  85,  92 ;  ii.  63,  a. ;  the  English  govern- 
ment properly  republican,  ii.  63. 

Republic  of  Plato,  ii.  246,  252,  a. 

Responsibility  implies  causation,  i.  391* 

Restraint,  ii.  323. 

Revolution,  French,  mode  of  treating  its  history,  L  448. 

Rex,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  89. 

Rights,  natural,  ii.  33. 

Roman  historians,  their  speeches,  i.  237,  n. 

Romans,  their  history,  i.  64,  265;  their  statistics  and  jurisprudence,  L  65; 
ii.  424 ;  different  accounts  of  early  Roman  history,  i.  285 ;  their  civil- 
izing influence,  ii.  424,  434. 

Rome,  its  capture  by  the  Gauls,  i.  269 ;  the  type  of  a  perfect  state  in  Cicero, 
ii.  261. 

Rousseau,  his  political  speculations,  i.  70 ;  his  Control  Social,  i.  428 ;  his 
state  of  nature,  ii.  281,  a. 

Royalty,  its  confusion  with  monarchy,  i.  82,  90. 

Rubino,  his  views  on  early  Roman  history,  i.  279,  a. 

Rudeness,  primitive,  of  mankind,  ii.  275,  411. 

Saint  Pierre,  Abbe*  de,  his  plan  of  perpetual  peace,  ii.  286. 

Sallust,  his  historical  character,  i.  64. 

Saturnian  age,  ii.  276. 

Savigny,  C.  v.,  on  jus  gentium,  ii.  30. 

Say,  J.  B.,  his  definition  of  political  economy,  i.  45 ;  he  considers  political 

economy  as  independent  of  political  government,  i.  48 ;  his  OBrie,  ii. 

274, «. 
Savages,  distinguished  from  barbarians,  i.  12,  n. ;  are  in  general  migratory, 

L  39;  history  of  a  savage  community,  i.  139;  they  keep  no  historical 

records,  tb. ;  their  characteristics,  ii.  90,  450,  n. 
Science  of  politics,  its  existence,  ii.  125;  there  can  be  a  science  of  things 

made  by  man,  ii.  126 ;  science  of  legislation,  ii  131 ;  relation  of  science 

to  art,  ii.  146,  148,  152;  to  nature,  u.  449;  science  does  not  predict,  ii 

332;  its  progress,  ii.  422;  distinction  between  scientific  and  esthetical 

progress,  ii.  488. 
Sculpture,  a  representative  art,  ii.  239. 
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Senior,  Mr.,  on  division  of  labour  as  the  origin  of  society,  i.  14;  on  a  special 

training  for  the  higher  departments  of  government,  ii.  400. 
Seriman,  Zaccaria,  his  political  romance,  ii  274,  n. 
Servius,  accounts  of  his  legislation,  i.  268  ;  laws  falsely  attributed  to  him, 

i.  289. 
Sevarambiam,  History  of,  ii.  271. 
Short-hand  writing,  i.  284. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  his  political  speculations,  i.  62. 
Signs,  their  logical  nature,  i.  370 ;  two  classes,  t&. 
Skill,  practical,  in  politics,  ii.  399 ;  general  and  special,  it  400. 
Slavery,  ii.  101. 
Smith,  Adam,  his  work  on  political  economy,  L  72 ;  ii.  153 ;  his  four  maxims  of 

taxation,  ii.  160. 
Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  on  habits,  L  346 ;  ii.  183. 
Social  science,  or  sociology,  i.  51. 
Society,  three  sorts  of,  i.  9  it. ;  savage  and  barbarous  distinguished,  L  12,  a. ; 

civil  society  originates  in  war,  and  not  in  the  division  of  labour,  L  13  ; 

man  is  a  social  animal,  i.  15  ;  does  not  extend  to  the  entire  species,  i.  38 ; 

political  society  essentially  national,  i.  40 ;  ii.  452 ;  societies,  political, 

their  limited  extent,  ii.  90. 
Socrates,  character  of  his  political  speculations,  i.  62 ;  on  the  separation  of 

nature  from  utility,  ii.  138 ;  his  views  respecting  a  perfect  state,  ii.  245 ; 

communist  opinions  attributed  to  him  by  Plato,  ii.  250. 
Solis,  his  historical  speeches,  i.  239. 
Solitary  animals  cannot  be  domesticated,  i.  38,  n. 
Solitude  is  combined  with  sociability  in  man,  i.  34. 
Solon,  accounts  of  his  legislation,  L  261,  274;  laws  falsely  attributed  to  him, 

i.  289. 
Sovereign,  use  of  the  word,  i.  90 ;  sovereign  power  attributed  to  the  king  of 

England,  i.  90,  it. 
Species,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  431 ;  varieties  of  a  species,  ii.  431. 
Speculative  politics,  i.  53 ;  its  province,  i.  58 ;  it  inquires  into  the  operation 

and  goodness  of  governments  and  laws,  t&. ;  its  predictions,  ii  350. 
Speeches,  in  history,  i.  232 ;  reporting  of  speeches  in  antiquity,  i.  233;  ficti- 
tious speeches  were  composed  by  the  ancient  historians,  l  235 ;    ought 

to  be  a  true  report  of  words  actually  used  by  the  speaker,  L  242. 
State  of  nature,  i.  9  ;  iL  36  ;  an  ideal  picture,  ii.  281. 

Spinoza,  his  political  writings,  i.  68 ;  how  he  treats  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, ii  85;  on  the  best  form  of  government,  ii  308 ;  his  views  on  a  cycle 

of  governments,  iL  444. 
Statistical  foots,  i.  126;  mode  of  statistical  observation,  L  142;  its  recent  use, 

i.  134;  difference  between  observation  in  statistics  and  positive  politics, 

i.  138. 
Statistics,  i.  54 ;  originated  in  Germany,  i.  72. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  his  remark  on  Grotius,  i.  68  ;  commends  Montesquieu  for 

not  quoting  Grotius,  i.  74 ;  on  the  vicissitudes  of  civilization,  iL  445. 
Stoics,  their  definition  of  economy,  i.  45,  n. ;  they  did  not  occupy  themselves 

much  with  politics,  i.  64 ;  their  doctrine  of  universal  philanthropy,  L  64,  it. 

Storch,  his  definition  of  political  economy,  L  45 ;  his  division  of  political 

science,  ii.  132. 
Strabo,  on  the  causes  of  Egyptian  animal  worship,  L  405. 
Suarez,  on  the  cessation  of  the  cause  of  a  law,  ii.  18. 
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Sucoess,  political,  1.  463 ;  ii.  409. 

Suffrage,  direct  and  indirect,  distinguished,  ii.  83 ;  universal,  ii.  84. 

Swift,  his  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag,  ii.  271. 

Syllogism,  practical,  ii.  165. 

Tacitus,  his  historical  character,  i.  65 ;  his  remark  on  the  phmnix,  L  290 ;  on 
the  love  of  infamy,  L  348 ;  on  hating  those  whom  you  have  injured, 
ii. 44;  his  Germania,  ii.  230. 

Tame,  its  etymology,  i.  37,  n. 

Tarquins,  their  expulsion,  how  attested,  i.  266,  269,  271,  278. 

Tasso,  historical  character  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  i.  248,  249. 

Technical  terms,  i.  77;  ought  to  be  used  constantly  in  the  same  sense, 
i.  90,  93 ;  difference  between  the  popular  and  scientific  uses  of  a  term, 
i.  92 ;  their  translation  from  one  language  to  another,  i.  94 ;  influences 
which  untechnicalize  them,  i.  96 ;  used  for  legal,  parliamentary,  and 
administrative  purposes,  i.  98-101 ;  ii.  387. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  his  political  speculations,  i.  69 ;  on  a  cycle  of  govern- 
ments, ii.  444. 

Temporary  legislation,  its  experimental  character,  i.  174. 

Tendencies  of  causes,  i.  384,  386,  442 ;  ii.  10. 

Terminology  in  physics  and  politics,  i.  97. 

Terrasson,  ideal  descriptions  of  society  in  his  Sethos,  ii.  272. 

Territory,  national,  how  far  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  nation,  i.  40 ;  connected 
with  sovereignty,  ii.  453, 

Theophrastus,  his  political  speculations,  L  63. 

Theopompus,  his  collections  for  his  history,  i.  183 ;  he  attests  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  i.  269;  his  description  of  two  imaginary  nations,  ii.  265. 

Theories,  universal,  in  politics,  ii.  25 ;  partial,  ii.  87 ;  limitations  in  partial 
theories  ought  to  be  expressed,  ii.  88 ;  application  of  partial  theories, 
ii.  112 ;  they  differ  from  empirical  laws  ox  nature,  ii.  114 ;  false  theories 
in  politics,  ii.  201,  203. 

Theorists,  political,  their  practical  defects,  ii.  193. 

Theory,  its  nature,  ii.  149 ;  its  conversion  into  maxims,  ii.  163 ;  its  application 
in  practice,  ii.  164 ;  meaning  of  the  maxim,  *  True  in  theory,  and  false  in 
practice,'  ii.  172;  relation  to  precedent,  ii.  232. 

Theseus,  his  consolidation  of  Attica,  i.  262. 

Thomson,  Mr.,  on  the  proof  of  the  authorship  of  Junius,  i.  366. 

Thou,  de,  his  history,  i.  69. 

Thucydides,  character  of  his  history,  i.  61,  142 ;  how  he  collected  his  mate- 
rials, i.  183;  his  distinction  as  to  hearsay  evidence,  L  186;  faithful 
preservation  of  his  work,  i.  207 ;  his  speeches,  i.  232 ;  mode  of  their 
composition,  i.  234,  241 ;  on  the  influence  of  time  in  rendering  events 
obscure,  i.  258 ;  describes  the  history  of  Pisistratidse  as  preserved  by 
oral  tradition,  L  260,  271 ;  his  account  of  the  consolidation  of  Attica  by 
Theseus,  i.  262 ;  his  dates  of  events  in  early  Greek  history,  i.  276,  286 ; 
his  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  L  289 ;  his  exclusion  of  irrelevant  matter, 
i.  299 ;  on  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.  333  ;  on  the  cause  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  i.  334 ;  on  the  government  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  ii.  41; 
his  debate  on  Mytilene,  ii.  314. 

Tidology,  ii.  337,  339. 

Titles  of  office,  i.  85,  89;  they  do  not  designate  any  constant  aggregate  of 
powers,  i.  101 ;  they  are  often  not  translated,  i.  102;  difficulties  as  to 
rendering  them  from  one  language  into  another,  i.  104 ;  they  resemble 
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proper  names,  L  106;  in  politic*  the  most  abstract  technical  terms  are 
the  most  ambiguous,  i.  107. 

Tocqueville,  M.  de,  on  the  characteristics  of  democracy,  ii.  59,  67. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  his  history  of  prices,  i.  452. 

Torture,  its  analogy  with  experiment,  i.  169;  its  inefficiency,  ib.;  was  an 
institution  juris  gentium,  iL  32 ;  frequent  in  the  East,  iL  102. 

Tradition,  oral,  i.  186;  its  infidelity,  i.  188,  216,  817;  analogy  with  the 
tradition  of  customs,  L  190 ;  rejected  by  the  protestanta,  i.  215 ;  is 
assisted  by  metre,  L  217 ;  by  hieroglyphic  symbols,  i.  219;  by  periodical 
observances  and  by  other  mnemonic  facts,  i.  219;  how  long  it  lasts, 
i.  272 ;  means  by  which  its  duration  may  be  extended,  tb.f  i.  275 ;  time 
alone  does  not  render  events  uncertain  or  obscure,  i.  199,  257. 

Trogus  Pompeius,  his  criticism  on  Livy  and  Sallust,  for  the  length  of  the 
speeches  in  their  histories,  i.  237. 

Troy,  siege  of,  its  historical  character,  i.  254 ;  its  cause,  i.  333. 

True  history  of  Lucian,  ii.  265. 

Type  in  art,  ii.  238. 

Tvpayyoff,  tyrannu*,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  88,  95;  resemblance  of  his 
power  to  that  of  a  slave-master,  iL  62,  n. 

Tyranny,  i.  96. 

Twelve  tables  of  Borne,  i.  274. 

Ulpian,  on  natural  law,  i.  16. 

Uniformity  of  human  nature,  ii.  38,  139. 

Universal  jurisprudence,  i.  54,  57 ;  its  principles,  iL  27,  37,  139 ;  universal 
history,  how  formed,  L  302 ;  its  difference  from  a  history  of  man  and  a 
history  of  civilization,  L  303 ;  universal  principles  of  international  law, 
ii.  35 ;  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  ii.  38 ;  universal  propositions 
respecting  political  power,  iL  46  ;  respecting  political  forms,  ii  49 ;  uni- 
versal propositions  in  politics,  ii.  25 ;  in  positive  politics,  ib. ;  universal 
language,  iL  37 ;  universal  weights  and  measures,  tb. ;  universal  church, 
ii.  288. 

Unwritten  laws,  ii.  27. 

Utopia  (by  Sir  T.  More),  its  character,  L  68  ;  ii.  265  ;  its  description  of  per- 
petual peace,  ii.  285. 

Valerius  Maxim  us,  ii.  212. 

Vatel,  on  the  construction  of  instruments,  ii.  7. 

Vegetius,  his  maxims  of  war,  iL  160, 174. 

Virgil,  on  physical  causes,  L  399. 

Visible  and  invisible  church,  ii.  288. 

Vivisection  of  animals,  L  161 ;  of  men,  L  162. 

Volition,  its  nature,  L  149 ;  ii.  822. 

Volney,  on  the  connexion  between  liberty  and  high  ground,  ii.  1 12. 

Voltaire  on  prediction,  iL  362. 

Ward,  Mr.,  on  the  universality  of  international  law,  ii.  35 ;  on  the  agreement 
in  recognising  the  same  rules  of  international  law,  ii.  116. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  on  examples,  ii.  210 ;  on  political  economists,  ii.  232. 

Whewell,  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  the  Baconian  method,  cited,  i.  7 ;  his  canons 
respecting  technical  language,  L  77 ;  his  instances  of  common  terms  made 
technical,  L  78  ;  his  aphorism  on  the  appropriation  of  common  terms,  i.  80; 
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his  aphorism  on  the  formation  of  terms  so  as  to  enunciate  true  proposi- 
tions, L  84  ;  on  the  precision  of  scientific  terms,  i.  92 ;  his  distinction 
between  terminology  and  nomenclature,  L  97 ;  on  palaetiological  sciences, 
i.  117. 

Will,  its  nature,  L  149 ;  ii.  322 ;  difficulty  of  predicting  its  operations,  ii  856. 

Women,  seclusion  and  freedom  of,  it  99. 

Words,  written  and  spoken,  difference  between,  i.  214,  n. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  definition  of  an  ambassador,  ii.  49. 

Writing,  perpetuates  historical  evidence,  i.  200 ;  modes  of  its  preservation  in 
the  original,  i.  201 ;  by  comes,  L  204 ;  inferiority  of  copies  to  originals, 
i.  205 ;  securities  for  the  fidelity  of  copies,  i.  205 ;  permanence  of  writing, 
i.  212,  221. 

Xenophon,  character  of  his  Cyrojx&dia,  as  a  political  work,  L  62,  231 ;  mode  of 
its  composition,  i.  417;  narrative  of  the  execution  of  Orontes,  i.  118; 
his  Anabasis^  i.  182 ;  on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  i.  284 ;  on  the  effect 
of  a  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  i.  849;  reports  a  conversation  in  which  laws  are 
called  contracts,  i.  424 ;  is  stated  to  have  first  used  short-hand  writing, 
i.  233,  n. ;  his  ideal  state  represented  in  the  Cyropadia,  ii.  245 ;  his 
Cyrcpadia  represents  Greek  customs,  ii.  262. 

Zaleucus,  his  legislation,  i.  274. 

Zeno,  his  political  doctrine,  i.  63 ;  his  ideal  model  of  political  perfection, 
ii.  258 ;  on  art  and  nature,  ii.  282,  n. 


THE   END. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  85,  notes,  last  line,  for  moment  read  maneat. 

—  88,  line  26,  for  is  applicable  read  at  applicable. 

—  95,  line  13,  the  two  headings  under  No.  3  ought  to  be 

reversed. 

—  144,  notes,  line  30,  for  quoque  read  aliquo. 

—  186,  notes,  line  9,  for  putabant  read  putabunt. 

—  251,  note  39,  for  r^riro?  read  tvttos. 

—  259,  notes,  line  21,  for  quaritur  read  quareretur. 

—  263,  note  72,  read  OulHverianas. 

—  271,  note  98,  read  '  Notes  and  Queries,9  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  374. 
— -    280,  notes,  line  8,  for  admoverit  read  admaverat. 

—  290,  line  2,  for  docks  read  clocks. 

—  297,  notes,  line  13,  for  du  read  de :  and  line  14,  for  qui 

read  que. 

—  299,  line  24,  after  *  birds,'  add  (151). 

—  411,  note  6,  for  Savory  read  Javary. 
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